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TBANSLATOE’S PBEFACE. 

The present volume of the History of Israel, though the 
Fifth of the English series, is only the Fourth of its German 
original. The translation has been made from the third 
edition, published at Gottingen in 1864. 

The Translator has endeavoured to adhere to the rules 
adopted in the previous volumes. The spelling * Jahveh ’ 
has been retained for the sake of uniformity, in the place 
of Yahveh or Yahweh ; in other cases the ordinary ortho- 
graphy has been followed, except where special reasons are 
given for preferring a different form. In order to complete 
the Analytical Table of Contents, short descriptive titles of 
the subdivisions of the various sections have been added, so 
as to exhibit more fully the method in which each branch 
of the subject is developed. In the hope, also, of rendering 
more accessible the vast quantity of historical information 
which the volume contains upon many topics not in the 
scope of a Dictionary of the Bible, an Index has been 
appended. 

To the friend who so materially lightened his labours in 
the earlier part of the volume by contributing a consider- 
able portion of translation for his use, the sincerest thanks 
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translator's prepack. 


of the Translator are gladly rendered. Nor can he omit 
to acknowledge with gratitude his great obligations to 
Prof. Russell Martineau, M.A., by whose rich stores of 
knowledge and unfailing kindness he has so largely pro- 
fited. 

It only remains to apologise for the tardy appearance of 
this volume. Unexpected circumstances seriously inter- 
rupted its execution ; and the volume of ‘ Antiquities,’ 
which was to have been issued simultaneously with it, is 
now in other hands. 


L k EDS : Jan uary } 1874. 
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HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


BOOK V. 

THE HAGIOCRACY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE TRANSFORMATION INTO THE HAGIOCRACY. 

I. Israel during the Captivity. 

1 . The Age and its Sufferings . 

The destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, and the 
disasters which followed it, proved the complete ruin of eveiy- 
thing which had hitherto been the pride and glory, the refuge 
and defence, of the people of Israel. There remained only the 
ultimate foundation of the eternal sanctity which had now been 
established and developed upon earth through the history of a 
thousand years. This was indestructible. Every object out- 
wardly sacred, every means of defence, and every weapon of 
what, though small, was still, nevertheless, a community, was 
shattered ; the earthly kingdom of Israel down to its last visible 
remains was utterly destroyed, and the people, as a people, 
annihilated. And if, strictly speaking, it was impossible for 
any actual community to survive the infinite anguish and the 
unutterable grief of this age, the result was that its sufferings 
pressed with all the heavier gloom on the souls of the scattered 
survivors of the nation. 

Of their severity, indeed, it is hardly possible to form a 
sufficiently vivid conception. As long as the Chaldean supre- 
macy in Asia remained unshaken, there was no hope of 
any mitigation of the material punishment which hung over 
VOL. v. B 
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Israel ; just as in later times it was not until tlie Persian 
empire had been destroyed by Alexander that the Greeks who 
had been carried away by the Persian kings could be released, 
and the rich Grecian booty restored . 1 Nabucliodrozzor, how- 
ever, the all-powerful sovereign of the age, and the oppressor 
of Israel, was still in the full vigour of his maturity at the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, and only eighteen or nineteen 
out of the forty- three years of his reign had as yet expired. 
Moreover, he continued to rule with the same energy up to the 
end of his long reign ; for though we now possess but little 
detailed information concerning its latter years, the period in 
question, yet we may infer with confidence that the warlike son 
of Nabopolassar remained the terror of the nations, at any rate 
in Asia, until his death , 2 and, in particular, that he maintained* 
in full force his severe treatment of Israel . 3 It is true that liis 
successors 4 showed far less military ability; but when the 
Chaldean empire had prescribed law to a number of nations 
for more than half a century, the state of things thus esta- 
blished would continue to exist by its own strength even 
after the death of Nabnchodrozzor ; a fact of which we have 
clear evidence with reference to the position of the people of 
Israel. 

Nor could Egypt, the great rival power of the age, be 
expected to afford any real assistance or relief. It is true that 
from the eighth century, and even earlier , 5 great numbers of 


1 Ab the historians of Alexander were 
never weary of relating. 

5 Only the account of his divine trial 
in Dan. iii. 31-iv. 34 [iv. 1-37] repre- 

sents him as falling into madness, or 
rather absolute bestiality, for tho space 
of seven years, but as recovering again 

when converted to the true God, and then 

resuming the sovereignty, and in a royal 
proclamation communicating this divine 
experience to all his subjects. Wo know 
from the cuneiform inscriptions that the 
great monarch s of Asia were in the habit 
of recording their privato history for tho 
benefit of their subjects and of posterity 
in public monuments of this kind, and 
so far there is nothing surprising in the 
form of this section of the book of Daniel. 
Hut this record clearly owes its present 
shape to the author of the book of Daniel ; 
and, unfortunately, we know nothing 
further of the original form of tho his- 
torical materials which were at his com- 
mand, and which he evidently worked up 
with great freedom. According to Derosns, 
Nabucliodrozzor at any rate did not die on 
the battle Hold, but on the sick bed ; but 


only as his father had done before him. 
See Joseph. Contr. Ap. i. 20, cf. i. 19, 
Anl. x. 11, 1 ; Etiseb. Prcrp. Ev. ix. 11, 
40, and Chron. Arm. i. p. 62 sq., make no 
essential additions. 

3 If indeed the narrative in Dan. iv. 
were strictly historical, we should have 
expected from the very fact of his conver- 
sion that he would have ceased to oppress 
so severely the people of that ‘ Most High 
God’ whom Daniel had made known to 
him; but thero is not the smallest indica- 
tion of this to bo discovered anywhere, 
and even the narrative in Daniel itself is 
silent about it. 

4 For their names and tho duration of 
their reigns see the Chronological Table at 
tho end of this volume; it is unnecessary 
here to toucli on the details of thoir 
history. 

s Vol. iv., at p. 219. Cf. especially all 
the conclusions which may in the first 
place be drawn from other indications, 
and are further confirmed by tho book 
of Aristeas ; also Hos. vii. 11 sq., Is. xi. 
11. In this last passage it is not 
without reason that Lower and Upper 
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individuals were driven from Israel to Egypt by a great variety 
of causes. Some went as fugitives, some as prisoners, some as 
settlers, either separately or in large masses, so that in some 
towns there certainly arose a numerous and permanent popula- 
tion of Israelites . 1 Now, since there are traditions, though we 
can no longer investigate them at first hand, that Nabucliodroz- 
zor, so far from ever concluding peace with Egypt, conducted an 
expedition against it which penetrated far into Africa , 2 it might 
have been expected that the Egyptian sovereigns would have 
assisted a people whose territory had been wrested from them by 
these same Chaldeans, and of whom so many representatives, 
some of them distinguished men, had in recent times sought 
refuge and hospitality among themselves. But Israel could 
not hope for any permanent and serious aid from Egypt, for 
the latter was inspired by too constant a jealousy of the 
Chaldean empire ; and when it had lost all its military posts 
on the mainland of Asia, the aims of its ambition were concen- 
trated upon the rich maritime cities of Phoenicia, which it 
strove to subdue ; though Nabuchodrozzor himself had directed 
against them his whole power, without obtaining any suffi- 
ciently satisfactory result . 3 

Egypt, as the abode of great numbers of 
til© dispersion, are mentioned immedi- 
ately after Assyria and before any other 
countries. 

1 They were specially numerous in 
Migdol and Tapline (Tahpanhes) to the 
nerth-east, not far from Pclusium, in 
Memphis, and in Upper Egypt, intliolast 
case perhaps having been compelled by 
the Egyptian sovereigns to settle further 
to the south; Jer. xliii. 7, xliv. 1, 15, 

26-28. We may coneludo from Is. xlix. 

12 that they preferred ‘the land of tho 
Pelusians (Sinim),’ so as to be as near to 
the sacred land as possible ; for it always 
seems to me most probable,- if only from 
Ezekiel xxx. 15 sq., that the Sinim must 
have been tho Pelusians. The words of 
Lam. iv. 17, cf. v. 4, 6, evidently refer to 
the futility of the hopes based on Egypt. 

2 According to Strabo, Gcogr. xv. 1, 

C, and tho later Abydenus in Euseb. 

Prap. Ev. ix. 41, Chron. Arm. i. p. 88, 
sqq., Megasthcncs recorded that Nabu- 
chodrozzor carried his arms as far as the 
Libyans and Iberians, and transported 
captives thenco to the Pontus ; moreover, 
wo aro told in tho Chronogr. of Georgius 
Syneellus, ii. p. 45S, ed. Bonn., that tho 
Chaldeans only quitted Egypt through 
superstitions fear of an earthquake. An 
inroad of this sort into Africa could not 


have been undertaken until long aftor tho 
final conquest of all Phoenicia, a conclu- 
sion to which tho words of the prophet 
in Jer. xliv. 30, xlvi. 25 sq., Ezek. xxix. 
17-20, also point. But unfortunately we 
have no accurate information on this 
subject, whatever may be the intrinsic 
probability of such an event, in conse- 
quence of the general relations of Egypt 
and Asia. This also furnishes tho best 
explanation of the manner in which the 
power of Pharaoh Hoplira (tho Aprics of 
tho Greeks) was first shaken and could 
at last be overthrown by Amasis. 

3 The accounts, given without any accu- 
rate chronological data by Herodot. ii. 
1G1, and Diodor. i. 68, of victorious ope- 
rations on the part of Apries against the 
Phoenicians, by land and sea, appear to 
refer to those years of his reign in which, 
with the assistance perhaps of a party 
of Phoenician refugees, he may have 
pursued tho Chaldeans as they retroated 
from Egypt into Asia, and at any rate 
overthrown the Chaldean faction in Tyre. 
Thereupon, according to Menander, cited 
in Jos. Contr . Ap. i. 21, the Tyrians, 
after great internal commotions and rapid 
changes, once more obtained a king of 
their ancient race from Babylon, eighteen 
yeavs before the downfall of the Chal- 
dean empire. 
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Still less did any other kingdom, large or small, trouble 
itself about the misery of Israel. Numerous remnants of the 
people must have been scattered through many other coun- 
tries ever since the glory of the nation, once so great, began 
to decline. A prosperous people spreads by its prosperity, 
its importance, its success, its industry, and commerce. An 
unfortunate people by its very misfortunes is scattered c to all 
the winds ; 9 and the ungodly race had always been threatened 
with this latter fate by the Prophets . 1 The c Exile y in this 
wider sense begins as early as the tenth and ninth centuries, 
long before the destruction of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes ; 
for great numbers were made prisoners of war and subse- 
quently for the most part sold as slaves , 2 and many who 
sank through internal commotions, took to more or less volun- 
tary flight . 3 The ancient people, however, long retained a 
rooted antipathy to emigration or banishment to foreign lands ; 
and this latter cause must consequently have been far less 
active than the former in early times. But since the dis- 
solution of the Israelite nationality was mainly the work of 
the Assyrians and Chaldeans, in the centuries during which 
it was in progress, most of the Israelites who had not been 
compelled to settle in the East, and who could not find a 
resting-place in Egypt, resorted to the remaining countries 
of the Mediterranean or others which were still free. In 
particular the c Coasts of the Sea/ i.e. the numerous maritime 
districts and islands of the Mediterranean, are now (as in 
the eighth century ) 4 frequently mentioned as a residence of 
the Dispersion . 5 * The extensive^ trade of the neighbouring 
Phoenicians had long been directed to these countries, which 
now appear for the first time in the history of Israel, and many 
who were not sold as slaves followed the example of the 
Phoenicians, and went thither of their own free will. Others 
spread more or less to the north-west, G and also to the south in 
the remote tracts of Arabia . 7 But we are not informed of any 


1 Cf. for the most recent threats Ezek. 

v. 2, 10, 12 ; and in much earlier times 
Zech. xiii. 7-9. 

3 This is indicated clearly enough by 
Joel i v. 2-8 [iii. 2-8], Amos i. 6, 9, and 
may be traced in many other passages. 

3 Amos and Hosca, for instance, were 
compelled to dee, at any rate, from Sa- 
maria to Judah, and the example of Jonah, 
i. 3 sq., shows that many sought refuge 
even in the far West. 

J According to Is. xi. 11. 

5 This is why such frequent mention 

is made of the * Coasts of the Sea,’ or 


more briefly the * Coasts,’ by the great 
Unnamed, Is. xl. 15, xli. 1 ; cf. somewhat 
earlier Jer. xxxi. 10, xxvi. 21 sq. 

6 This may be inferred from Obadiah 
ver. 20 sq., however dubious the meaning of 
the name of Sepharad may yet appear. 
Some interpreters would make it the Bos- 
porus, some Sparta, and some Sardis, all 
of them simply following the resemblance 
of the sound. 

7 In the first centuries after Christ 
there were numbers of Judeans residing in 
northern and southern Arabia, and in 
some cases in considerable communities ; 
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nation having shown special sympathy for the fate of Israel, 
which had now sunk to its lowest, and seemed to be utterly 
destroyed. 

The sufferings of the dispersion, therefore, though differing 
in the different countries in which, more or less against their 
will, the Judeans were compelled to live, were everywhere very 
severe. For some centuries past individual Israelites had 
been obliged, by a necessity which constantly increased in 
force, to accustom themselves both to the idea and the reality of 
compulsory residence among foreigners (the so-called Gdlutli or 
Gulah ) ; but now the whole nation, with no further exceptions, 
had to learn to submit patiently to this most bitter fate. Those 
who were obliged to settle in foreign countries under the 
orders of the Chaldeans, generally constituted in each case 
(so far as we can learn) a small community confined to the 
spot assigned to it. They were required to pay for their exist- 
ence in heavy services and tributes, but in other respects they 
were allowed free intercourse with each other. The many 
thousands who were banished with King Jehoiacliin to the dis- 
tricts of the East, eleven years before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, as the real ‘ flower of the people, 5 enjoyed at first a 
tolerable degree of freedom, as we see from the book of their 
fellow-exile Ezekiel, and from that of Jeremiah. Moreover, they 
clearly established a certain unity and a somewhat more com- 
pact community amongst all the scattered Judeans, but specially 
amongst themselves; 1 and, from the very fact that the noblest 
and most distinguished of the nation were of their number, 
they enjoyed the highest reputation. But the disturbances 
which broke out among them even before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, though only of a suppressed and isolated character, 
together with the destruction itself and the increase of the 
exiles by so large an additional number, inevitably tended to 
limit their freedom still further and increase the sufferings of 

this wc know partly from the Syrian been further explained here, was unfor- 
ecclesiastical historians, partly with still tunately lost with many other MSS. 
greater accuracy from the Koran, and the in my removal from Tubingen, nor 
biographers of Muhammed; no doubt, have I been able since then to make 
however, these were not driven thither good the loss from the Milanese MS. 
for the most part until after the final The Judeans in Yemen believe that the ori- 
destruction of Jerusalem. But even before ginal settlers fled thither from Nabuchod- 
that time there were many scattered rozzor, see J. Wilson’s Lands of the Bible , 
through the country, Acts ii. 11. During vol. i. p. 681 sqq. 

the expedition of Nabuchodrozzor against 1 They are represented in the story of 
the Arabian tribes, which later Arabian Susanna, v. 5, as having their own judges, 
writers of history still recorded, many like thoso which they tried to obtain 
Judeans may have been driven thither; the in later times under the Persian, Greek, 
fragment of the Arabic work mentioned and Roman supremacies, 
in vol. i. p. 253, which was to have 
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them till. Even Ezekiel’s voice is hushed, henceforth, for 
gradually lengthening periods. But the closest watch was 
kept over the heads of the people, around whom all the better 
elements of the nation now strove to collect again in a com- 
pact body. Those of high-priestly, noble, or royal origin were 
treated with the utmost indignity ; 1 and the worst insults 
were heaped on King Jelioiacliin, who had been carried away 
as a prisoner when so young, and on whom all the nobler 
minds, wherever scattered, still depended as on the very breath 
of their own life . 2 But those who were not fortunate enough 
to live under Chaldean supervision languished by crowds in 
the deepest want in the cities , 3 or wandered in still greater 
necessity through the deserts . 4 Amid the ruins of the dis- 
mantled Jerusalem a Chaldean garrison was doubtless placed, 
under the protection of fortifications , 5 so as to make it impos- 
sible for any Judean to approach even within a great distance of 
the forbidden holy city. Hence, while this stern prohibition 
prevented any of them from even visiting the ruins of the an- 
cient sanctuary, and there perhaps making an offering on an 
altar hurriedly raised, they were all compelled amid their heathen 
masters to habituate themselves to many things in the way of 
food and custom from which they had hitherto shrunk with 
the greatest horror as utterly unclean, but from which they 
were no longer able to find a satisfactory escape in any direc- 
tion . 0 

But though the suffering from this twofold source was severe 
enough, especially to all more tender minds, it was increased 
by the bitter contempt which fell on all who were, too constant to 
approve and imitate every heathen practice at once. The scorn 
of the most various heathen nations was drawn upon the whole 
people from the very fact of their having been conquered and 
profoundly humiliated; but the closeness of the intercourse 


J This is cloar from Isaiah xliii. 28, lii. 
5 ; cf. Lam. i. 4. iv. 7 scp, v. 12. 

2 No doubt the description in Lam. iv. 
20, cf. ii. 9, refers to this king and not to 
Zedekiah. All that we can ascertain of 
the last two kings of Jerusalem shows 
that the object of such deep and general 
longing can only have been Jelioiacliin. 
The image of capture in a pit is similar 
to that of a net, applied to the same 
princo in Ezek. xix. 8 ; though the same 
occurs elsewhere, Ezek. xii. 13, xvii. 20, 
xxxii. 3. 

3 According to the descriptions in such 
passages as Lam. ii. 10-12, 19, iv. 1-9. 

4 That this often happened, and espe- 


cially after tho destruction of Jerusalem, is 
clear from Ezek. xxxiii. 27 ; Lam. iv. 19, 
v. 5, 9 ; Is. Ii. 19 sq. 

3 We may iu part take this for granted, 
and besides it is required to make such 
lamentations as Is. xlix. 1G-19, li. 17 sq., 
lii. 9, Iviii. 12, lxii. G, completely intelli- 
gible; even the strong expression ‘ Israel 
has become a curse,’ xliii. 28, is not too 
strong. 

6 Great stress is laid on this point at 
the beginning of the exile, Ezek. iv. 
12-15 ; far less is said on tho matter in 
the lator periods, for reasons which easily 
explain themselves. 
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with the heathens which they now found was always inevitable, 
must have sharpened the sting of this contempt a thousand-fold 
for those who were most immediately exposed to it. Indi- 
viduals, therefore, had but two alternatives before them. On 
the one hand, they must conform more and more to the practices 
of the victorious heathens — a course to which there were now 
inducements and temptations so numerous and powerful that in 
every country (as we know from many indications) numbers 
were actually content to sink into heathenism . 1 On the other, 
they must resist all these thousand-fold allurements yet more 
decisively and boldty, in which case they had nothing to 
expect but still more bitter scorn, rising even to fierce per- 
secution which did not stop short of extreme indignities and 
the sharpest chastisement or even of death. Thus we have 
certain knowledge that no small number must have drained the 
cup of suffering to the dregs. Some endured confinement in 
gloomy holes, insults of the most degrading nature, and death 
itself ; 2 while all who were true to their religion, without 
exception, had constantly to bear, or at least to dread, the 
bitterest contumely and derision . 3 We can no longer trace the 
historical details, but we are safe in drawing the general con- 
clusion that the sufferings of the exile were thus rendered 
continually greater and heavier until at last universal despair 
may well have seemed ready to overpower the whole people, so 
far as, represented by its nobler members, it still survived in 
the dispersion. 

It is true that they were in many respects lightened by the 
very continuance of the new state of things. No prohibition 
was laid on those who desired quietly to cultivate the land, or 
to pursue any other vocation within the limits assigned to 
them, and in many cases this laborious toil bore the most 
blessed fruit even in the midst of silent misery. Again, the 
heavy weight of a despotic will often breaks down of itself, as 
time goes on, at many points ; and since those who have no real 
fatherland are glad to earn their living bj r submissive intercourse 

1 Long before the destruction of Jeru- allusions in Is. xxi. 10, xiv. 3, 17, xli. 1 i, 

salem, when first the people were scattered xlii. 22, xlvii. 6, li. 13 sq. 21, Jer. I. 7, 
in great numbers into foreign lands, 17, Pss. exxiv., cxxix., and many other pas- 
Jcrciniith had uttered an earnest warning sages, especially Is. 1. 5-7, li. 7. 
against the danger of sinking into absolute 3 Pss. exxiii. 4, cxxxvii. 1-3. The 

heathenism which then threatened them, natural reaction of a contempt for Baby- 
Jer. x. But wo cau reeogniso with sutfi- Ion and the Chaldeans, ouly too well 
cient certainty how many fell off or became justified, followed upon this as soon as 
wavering in spite of those warnings from the state of things showed even distant 
Jer. xliv., Ezek. xiv. 3 sq., Is. lviii., lxv., signs of changing: see such passages as 
and other more isolated passages. Ps. xiv. (liii.), Is. xiv. 4-23, xli.. xlvi. 

2 This is fully substantiated by the 
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with the settled inhabitants, by trading, and by diligently draw- 
ing together the largest possible quantity of movable property, 
the necessary permission seems to have been granted at an early 
period to many of the more skilful and active. Indeed, the 
direction of their energies to this mode of gaining their living 
was henceforth developed among the Judeans resident in foreign 
countries , 1 and to this extent Israel was fain to step into the 
place of that very Canaan which it had formerly so deeply de- 
spised. Moreover the skill, the penetration, and surely the pious 
life also of many of the members of this singular people, must 
gradually have gained the recognition even of the sovereigns of 
the time. There were many individual Judeans, it would seem, 
even at an early stage of the exile, who were favourites at court, 
and were employed on royal commissions , 2 like Nehemiah at a 
later period. The termination of the exile itself gives the 
clearest general proof of these positions ; for we shall see here- 
after how great an amount of portable property many of the 
exiles were able to bring together at a moment’s notice on that 
occasion. But as long as the general decrees of the king con- 
cerning Israel were unrepealed, all these exceptions could avail 
little, since even the most distinguished and the most prosperous 
were constantly exposed to the blows of every changing caprice 
of their masters, and indeed had more to fear from them than 
others. The sufferings of the people, then, remained, on the 
whole, unchanged. 


2 . The Age and its Hopes . 

But yet, even while whirled through the eddies of such deep 
despair, the scattered members of this community, which was 
destroyed only in outward appearance, were never without a 
protecting rock of sure salvation, and from the darkest 
hours of that long night the rays of an eternal hope often 
flashed forth with all the greater brightness. If this great 
destruction and dispersion, to which external appearances would 
point as the final extinction of a people and a community of 
Israel, had really coincided with the completion of that mys- 
terious spiritual fabric which had so long been woven on this 

1 This is assumed even for the Assyrian many supported themselves by severe per- 
exile, according to Tob. i. 1 3. That many sonal labour. 

of the Judeans in the dispersion them- 2 This is everywhere taken for granted 
selves became masters of slaves again, as a not only in Dan. i.-vi., but also in Tob. i. 
result of their gains, follows, for instance, 21 sq. ; and no such examples could have 
from Is. lviii. 3-6 and Ezr. ii. 65. But it is been selected in these books unless histori- 
clearfrom Jon. Bell. Jud. vii. 11, l, and Ant. cal reminiscences had permitted it. 
xviii. 9. 1. Acts xviii. 3, &c., that very 
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earthly loom, and whose thread could only be broken when it was 
completed, no genuine rescue from the depth of national misery 
would have been possible ; and every hope directed to that 
object must have remained as fruitless in result as it was idle 
in conception, and could only have served to embitter still 
further the sufferings of the age. But the texture of the 
great divine work which (as already explained) had now been 
centred in Israel for a thousand years, had only become more 
and more tangled during the last centuries, without ever seeing 
itself completed. Its inner genius, therefore, had already 
been directed with increasing force towards extricating itself 
from these embarrassments, and had gained a clear perception 
of the manner in which the knots must be untied and the com- 
mencement of a genuine progress secured. The destruction of 
the kingdom of Israel, as constituted and developed in Canaan, 
and the total dispersion of the people, which through the 
whole period of the monarchy had wandered further and further 
from its higher calling, had for centuries been proclaimed bv 
the true prophets, with ever-increasing severity, as a necessity 
before God ; but the same seers had always foretold, at the same 
time, that Israel was only to be purified by this divine chastise- 
ment in order that the great and eternal work of God, starting 
from a fresh and pure commencement, might be the more sure 
of being completed in it. The first or threatening half of these 
prophecies was now fully realised ; and even if the sufferers of 
the time as yet bore with them no distinct consciousness of the 
nature or spirit of the divine work which had now been broken 
off in an unfinished state, at least the light of the second branch 
of the prediction, giving assurance of its consummation, must 
have shone before them; and the certainty of the fulfilment 
of the first would guarantee that of the second. 

And so this ever progressive work of God itself, since it was 
still far from its completion, could not suffer the scattered mem- 
bers of the nation to rest. They themselves were not willing to 
be estranged from it ; and in the midst of the deep gloom of 
the age it flashed upon their souls with fresh glory the brightest 
visions of its own accomplishment, which should surely come. 
It is true that the desolation of this period echoes to the lament, 
amongst a thousand others, over the decay of prophetic activity 
and the cessation of divine teaching ; 1 but in general nothing 
further is meant by this than the heavy blow which the powers 
of prophecy and instruction, in common with all other national 


Lara. ii. D, cf. 20 ; Ezek. vii. 26. 
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developments, must certainly have felt with great violence. 
The host of prophets and teachers which had often swept 
through the kingdom with such tumultuous vehemence in the 
last days of Jerusalem , 1 had suddenly vanished ; and the pro- 
phetic activity was entirely shut out from the field in which it 
had hitherto worked with the greatest force, viz. the complete 
publicity of popular life. The circumstances of the time were 
such that the fundamental power of the ancient community 
could only rise under the heaviest burdens and the deepest sor- 
row of heart. Nevertheless it did rise once more ; and even 
when the people of Jaliveli, and with them every oracle aud 
lesson from their God, seemed to have perished from off the 
earth, its deep spring, incapable of exhaustion, never quite 
ceased to flow, but rather rose up with a strength proportioned 
to the pressure which it had to resist. Moreover, at a time when 
all public discourse and instruction had become impracticable, 
the high perfection which had long been reached (as has been 
frequently explained) by the peculiar genius of the literature 
of Israel, came to the assistance of the impulse of prophetic 
communication; and, indeed, literature had never before pos- 
sessed such profound significance for Israel, or rendered such 
immediate service, as at this juncture. 

In the midst, then, of the heavy oppression and the severe 
chastening of these decades, the fundamental power of the 
ancient community rose once more with increased force and 
purity by its own inextinguishable genius, and became neces- 
sarily the true and all-efficient instrument of that spiritual 
renovation aud inner conversion without which the community 
could never have rallied from its extreme desolation and dis- 
tress and risen to the beginning of a useful external life. Here, 
therefore, we meet with the most striking repetition of that 
phenomenon which we have so often been enabled to recognise 
in the course of this history. At every great crisis of the 
history of Israel it was prophecy, as the original and funda- 
mental power of the community, which had brought on the 
decisive moment, and, whether quite alone or in alliance with 
some otlrcr dominant power, had given beforehand the new 
direction to affairs. Whenever the result had been health}', 
one or more great prophets had invariably been at work, 
and had also left traces of their spirit in immortal writings 
or in renowned successors; and where the result had been 


1 Vol. iv. p. 245 sqq. 
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purest and most salutary, iliere too in every instance the 
prophetic spirit at work had been purest and most divine. 
This is also the case with the last great phase. Sighing, 
indeed, most deeply under the darkness and the burdens of 
the day, the prophetic power is still the first to wake into 
renewed activity the spirit which the times required, and it 
was this which, with inexhaustible energy, conducted its work 
through every stage, in spite of every oppression, until the new 
order of things issued victoriously from the dreadful struggle. 
This is the last occasion on which the ancient community offers 
the spectacle of the true religion, still pure and free from all 
foreign admixture, exerting its utmost possible strength in the 
effort to reach its goal; and it would be strange if the Old 
Testament itself did not still contain the most significant and 
distinctive monuments of the exalted spectacle, since this vic- 
tory and transition to the last great phase must be placed among 
the most important and permanently instructive passages of Old 
Testament history. Such monuments do, however, as a fact 
exist in sufficient number and clearness, although it is not 
always easy to recognise them at first sight. 

For the first ten or twelve, perhaps, of these years of disaster, 
the hoary prophet Jeremiah , 1 who has been previously described , 2 
still survived from the midst of the preceding period, with his 
stem sentence on all the past and present, with his deep 
sorrow, with his lofty confidence as he looked upon Israel’s 
eternal destiny and on the promise of a new covenant, with his 
unwearied zeal even under the heaviest blows of that lieavj^ 
time, and his wise counsels under the grave difficulties of the 
new situation. We have already seen 3 how his constant and 
impartial care embraced both near and distant members of the 
community, and how he endeavoured to warn them against the 
snares of heathenism, which were now far more dangerous 
than before ; but his prudence was too great, and his insight 
into the future too penetrating, to permit him ever to recom- 
mend to the existing generation any other course than quiet 
resignation to the divine destiny and tranquil obedience to the 
Chaldean supremacy. This truth had long taken the shape in 


1 Tho orthography Jircwjah , which 

partly follows the Hellenists, is tho only 
correct one, unless we get still nearer tho 
original by following the Masom in read- 
ing Jirmejah. It is the same with llczc- 
gicl , except that this is a somewhat dif- 
ferent formation from tho simple com- 

bination of words ( G oil's streng t h ) 


instead of the fuller {God is 

strong). I>ut tho orthography 
gives an inadmissible mixture of the two 
forms, and yet it has become tho most 
common with the Hellonists. 

2 See vol. iv. 

8 P. 7, no 1. 
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liis mind of a settled anticipation that the exile of Israel would 
last seventy years — that is, a complete generation . 1 It was, 
then, only to a distant future, and to an Israel thoroughly re- 
generated by the fiery chastisement of long years of suffering, 
that this last of the great prophets looked for salvation. Yet, 
even when the fate of the moment was the most terrible, he 
clung with the firmest trust to the expectation of this future 
salvation, and the completion of the divine work which had 
been begun in Israel ; and as a citizen of his day lie brought 
all the actions and decisions of his life, which, coming from 
him, readily assumed a higher or prophetic significance, into 
entire accordance with this faith . 2 Thus by the example of 
his own conduct and the power of his tranquil confidence, he 
conducted the whole better consciousness of the nation, with 
the most salutary results, from the former period to the new 
one, and in extreme old age, though placed between two very 
different epochs, continued to be a stay and exemplar of Israel 
even in the second. Yet that distant future to which he 
looked forward in spirit with such yearning love, owed still 
more to his profound declaration that an entirely new covenant 
must be entered into, in which the divine commands must no 
longer be engraved, as in the ancient narrative, on simple wood 
or stone, and stand over against mankind as an instrument of 
external compulsion, but must be written on the very heart of 
man, redeemed from the power of sins which had waxed strong 
in the course of history, and must ever work from the free 
impulse of the heart itself . 3 This brief utterance draws to 
a focus at once the highest result of all Israel’s previous 
history, and the highest problem to be solved by the great 
future which was now unfolding itself. Henceforth all the 
profounder minds of the community make their deepest aspira- 
tions and most decisive objects and efforts depend upon it ; 4 
and, in its glorious truth, with a claim which cannot be 
escaped, it maintains itself in living power through every 
subsequent age, until at the end of this whole epoch it is at 
length fulfilled. 

Ezekiel, the younger contemporary and successor of Jere- 
miah, is a complete example of a prophet of the captivity. 
Since he had already begun his prophetic ministry among the 

1 Jer. xxv. 11 sq., xxix., 10 ; cf. xxvii. 7, every suitable occasion and explain it 

and more below. elaborately, xi. 19 sq., xviii. 31, xxxvi. 25— 

2 Jer. xxxii. sq., and many other pas- 28 ; cf. xvi. 60, xxxvi i. 26 ; but the great 

sages. Unknown also returns essentially to it as 

3 Vol. iv. p. 290 sqq. to the loftiest and final utterance, Is. xlii. 

4 Not only does Ezekiel repeat it on 1-4, liv. 9-lv. 13. 
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exiles seven years before the destruction of Jerusalem, lie ex- 
perienced most acutely, even in this his dearest and holiest 
occupation, the full pressure of the burden of those days which 
was ever growing more intolerable ; and he felt his action 
more and more cramped and clouded by the rising unbelief 
and increasing despair of the majority of his fellow-exiles, as 
well as by the fearful issue of public affairs, and even by 
domestic affliction. He is, moreover, far from hurrying the 
scattered members of his nation into any vain expectation as 
to the present or any insurrection against the Chaldeans. 
But the glorious and eternal hope of Israel ever burns in his 
soul with the same brightness, and after each disturbance and 
interruption in his prophetic activity he turns to it again with 
yet greater zeal, and finds means enough to cherish and 
to heighten the glow of the true fire in the hearts of others 
too, if no longer by public discourse, at all events by private 
communication and pre-eminently by his writings. And al- 
though in the deepest and most decisive truths he only follows 
his great predecessor Jeremiah, there is yet a great deal about 
him which strikes us with the most original force and clear- 
ness. As the most indefatigable prophet of the first and 
severest half of the exile he occupies a unique position in the 
development of this age of transition. By the very fact of his 
first rising as a prophet during the exile, he fitted himself in 
the best possible manner to become a true labourer in the 
thorny field of prophetic activity for the whole of this new 
period. In fact, although he shows less originality and depth 
than Jeremiah, yet there is more even tranquillity and assiduity 
both in his literary method and artistic arrangement and (as 
far as it falls within our knowledge) his life also. Seven years 
had already elapsed since the commencement of his prophetic 
activity when Jerusalem was completely destroyed, and while 
from that time his fate required more and more patient en- 
durance, it was with the greater calm (though his zeal burned 
highest in the deepest calm) that his contemplative spirit 
directed itself to the task of setting forth the manner in which 
the future Israel, purified and ennobled, should rise again with 
genuine life and undergo a new development. Even under the 
iron heel of the Chaldean supremacy he already foresaw with 
lofty assurance the final victory of the future Jerusalem . 1 
While the Temple with the holy city and all the kingdom lny 
in ruins, this prophet strove to delineate with the utmost vivid - 


1 Ezek. xxxviii. sq. 
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ness ami clown to each detail the true type of everything which 
was to be restored again at the right time, and so to represent 
by anticipation the perfected state of the kingdom of God 
which should surely come, that nothing more than the actual 
hand should be needed to give it a corresponding existence in 
reality at the favourable moment. 1 It was more than thirteen 
years after the destruction of Jerusalem when he sketched this 
prophetic design for the future kingdom and sanctuary, and 
exercised his mind, with most glowing zeal, on that which his 
hand yearned soon to carry into active execution ; and how 
easily does the hand cany out at the auspicious hour what 
the spirit has thus realised in its inmost consciousness and 
planned with celestial clearness even to the details ! Two years 
later (n.c. 570) Ezekiel wrote down the last lines of his Book 
which we possess from his hand. 2 We have no further trust- 
worthy knowledge of his later life, and he may have succumbed 
soon afterwards to the severity of the times. It is true that 
from the Middle Ages downwards a sepulchre and sanctuary, 
still much visited, have been pointed out as his in southern 
Babylonia in the neighbourhood of Kufa ; but the very name 
of the sanctuary makes it scarcely possible to regard it as his. 3 
Nor again is the late tradition any more credible, that he was 
one of those who returned from the captivity. His great 
work 4 must have attracted a number of readers by the very 


1 Ezek. xl.-xlviii. 

2 Ezek. xxix. 17-21 ; for further treat- 
ment of this subject seo the Prophet en dcs 
Altai Bumlcs , vol. ii. p. 322 sqq. 

3 This sanctuary is called after el-Kcfil , 
as though this name signified Ezekiel. It 
was already pointed out in tlio Middle 
Ages (sec the very detailed description by 
Benjamin ofTndela in Early Trav.in Pal., 
Bond. 1818, p. 101 sq., according to 
whom, however, tho graves of Nahum 
and King Jcchoniah wero also pointed 
ont in the neighbourhood ; Carmoly’s 
Ithuraircs , pp. 459, 495 sq.), and has 
been accurately described since Niebuhr 
by Frcsnol in tho Journ . As. 1855, vol. 
ii. p. 544 ; Layard’s Discoveries in the 
Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, p. 500 sq. ; 
Loftus’ Travels in Cheddca and Susiana, 
pp. 33-36 (where a representation of the 
monument may also be found) ; Revue dc 
V Instruction publiqnc, 1863, Mai, p. 142. 

The name — c ^ Krfil (that is, 

The Double One ) — is probably identical 
with the ancient saint «J — Dut- 

Jcift (that is, Double-man ) — mentioned 
in the Koran (Sur. xxi. 85, xxxviii. 18); 


but tho expounders of the Koran and the 
Islamite historians (e.g. Abulf. Ann. Ante- 
isl., p. 28) give only the strangest guesses 
as to who is to bo understood under this 
name. If the name is formed like the 

— Fishman (that is, Jonah)— of 

the Koran, we might think of Elisha, 
sinco he might pass for Elijah’s double, 
according to a common interpretation of 
the words in 2 Kings ii. 9 (where tho LXX 
have SnrAa) ; but in that caso we must 
strike out tho « — and — from Sur. xxxviii. 

48, where the name actually stands after 
Elisha. Perhaps, however, tho name 
might also signify the Double-goer, i.o. the 
bail or substitute, and we might then 
suppose that Ezekiel was really meant, by 
it, in aceordaneo with Ezek. iv. 4 sqq. Put 
this seems far-fetched. Thus we have as 
yet no strict proof that el-Kofil was origi- 
nally Ezekiel, still less that the latter died in 
southern Babylonia. — The ease of Daniel’s 
gravo (on which more below) is similar. 

4 When Josephus, Ant. x. 5, 1, speaks 
of tivo books of Ezekiel as early as the 
time of Josiah’s death, he can hardly be 
referring to the present book divided into 
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novelty and extraordinary splendour of its style of composition , 1 
but it seems never to have been so widely circulated and so 
generally read in those times as the work of Jeremiah. Never- 
theless it was of great value in fanning the sacred flame during 
these days of coldness at least in many quarters, and in keep- 
ing the fire on the altar of the eternal sanctuary bright, when 
it had already vanished completely from the eye of sense, and it 
is the most important monument we now possess of the first 
half of the period of exile. 

That many other prophets were engaged in similar labours 
throughout the wide extent of the dispersion we may consider 
certain. In the first place, the hope of a future restoration of 
the higher right, and of the fresh victory of Israel over the 
heathen nations, was upheld in his own neighbourhood by the 
prophet who worked up a fragment of the older prophet Oba- 
diali 2 against Edom. This was probably only a short time 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, when the righteous indig- 
nation aroused by the unworthy conduct of Edom and other 
neighbouring peoples at the time of its fall 3 was still fresh and 
burning. — Fragments of the larger work of another prophet 
no longer known to us by name have been incorporated and 
preserved in a prophetic composition which is itself, perhaps, 
only one or two decades later . 4 These fragments display a 


two portions (for instaneo, from C4ap. xxr. 
or xxxiii., or, better still, xl. onwards) ; at 
any rate we have no further traces of such 
a division, and it is in itself improbable. 
Wo must therefore suppose that Josephus 
had before him at the same time the 
Apocri/plion of this prophet, which is no- 
where else cited earlier than by the 
Fathers of tho third century, and of which 
unfortunately we have only very small frag- 
ments left. Eut the words of Josophus as 
they now read (even with the omission of tho 
os) are still more extraordinary in them- 
selves, since they contain the senseless 
assertion that Ezekiel wrote his two books 
earlier than Jeremiah wroto his. We 
might be tempted therefore to read Trpwroy 
instead of irpuros, so that tho meaning 
would bo that Ezekiel first 'wrote two 
hooks about the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and then other books on some 
other matter. It is very possiblo that ec. 
i.-xxiv. wero once considered tho two first 
hooks of Ezekiel ; tho section, containing 
about ee. xxv.-xxxii., would then pass for 
the third, and so on. But neither hero 
nor anywhere else does Josephus speak of 
any later books of Ezekiel ; the expression 
therefore remains obscure, and that too, as 


far as wo can now judge, solely through the 
fault of Josephus. The wh ole would sound 
more correct if the passago referred to 
Isaiah instead of Ezekiel. 

1 More of this hereafter. 

2 Wo may tako it as quite certain that 
the name Obadiah, ver. 1, was preserved 
from tho original document, and that the 
redactor desired that it should ho so pre- 
served. 

3 Cf. vol. iv. p. 270. 

4 It has become clear to me, as tho 
result of repeated investigations, that the 
author of Is. xh-lxvi. incorporated into his 
work fragments of a prophet who preceded 
him only by a few decades, as w ell as those 
mentioned in vol. iv. p. 207, notc'l , from a 
prophet of Manasseh’s time. IIou T deeply 
all that tho great Unnamed himself writes 
hears the impress of his own heart and his 
own times, we can tell clearly enough from 
his first epistle, cc. xl.-xlviii. (where 
nothing but xl. 1 sq. appears to be repeated 
from an earlier age) ; and even in tho 
following ce. xlix.-lxvi. flashes of the samo 
spirit shino forth so brightly as to enable 
us to ascertain with precision where the 
author has incorporated the words of 
earlier piophels into his work, or, as ho 
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wonderful depth of feeling and thought, and although here too 
it is only the cruel and treacherous brother-nation of Edom 
which appears as the immediate object as well as the type of 
the divine retribution which might be confidently expected , 1 
yet the prophet’s soul is already most genuinely absorbed in 
the contemplation of the great and continued impenitence of 
Israel itself, partly careless, partly stubborn, as the real cause 
of the continuance of the great sufferings of the people. Re- 
membering all the long past and the eternal hope of the 
community of the true God, he strives with all his power once 
more to raise himself, and with himself all the true members 
of that community, out of the despair of the dark present to 
joyous trust in the divine grace. It seems then that this pro- 
phet wrote somewhat later, when Jerusalem had already lain 
in ruins for several decades, a but while the full severity of the 
sufferings of the exile still continued — perhaps about the middle 
of the whole period. We see the people waiting long in the 
depths of sorrow, and sighing gloomily for deliverance ; but 
the reason wh y that deliverance never came, and why, in fact, 
it never could come in the sense in which these malcontents 
desired and expected it, is declared by the prophet with the 
most striking truth. 

In the simple song, again, the inextinguishable hopes and 
all the better aspirations of the first period of the exile, as well 
as its deep grief, found utterance — a fact of which we still 
possess the most moving evidence in certain psalms . 3 The bitter 
scorn entertained towards the unrighteous rulers of the time 
rises at an early period with genuine prophetic severity in 
many of the songs sung in the midst of the heathen . 4 Tet 
none of the prophetic truths which strove to penetrate the age 
and raise it from its consuming sorrow to a glorified hope, 


lias often done, repeated long passages 
from them word for word. The frag- 
ments of which we are speaking are 
found especially in cap. lviii., where ver. 
12 alone has been specially inserted by 
the last author; cap. lix., where at the 
outside ver. 21 has been appended by him ; 
lxiii. 1-6, a fragment which is closely 
connected with lix. 20; lxiii. 7-bxiv. 11 
[12], and perhaps some scattered passages 
in ec. lxv. sq. The proverbial expression, 
lix. 14, cannot prove that Israel had any 
public institutions at the time. Even the 
special colouring of the style enables us 
to detect a prophet with characteristics 
of his own. The tone of his thoughts 
connects him most closely with Ezekiel. 


1 Is. lxiii. 1-6 ; on the other hand Edom 
is never mentioned in the earlier chapters, 
and especially not in cc. xl.-xlviii. 

2 Is. lxiii. 18 sq. 

3 As in Psalms lxix.Jxxi., and those re- 
lated to them. See Die Psalmen, 2nd edi- 
tion, p. 237 sqq. I now refer Ps. cii. to 
those times also, the words of ver. 1 7 sq. [1 6 
sq.] being nothing more than a vivid predic- 
tion of the gratitude described in ver. 1 9 
[v. 18]. Pss. lxxiii., lxxvii., xciv., may also 
be referred to the middle of the exile. 

4 See particularly Ps. lxxxii. comp, with 
Ezek. xxviii. 2-10; and in like manner Pss. 
lvi.-lviii., which, however, belong to an 
earlier period. 
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could really sink deep into tlie heart of the masses and drop 
most soothing balm upon its fresh wounds, until they consented 
to clothe themselves in the magic garb of gentle elegy, and, in 
lines (verses) worthy to live on every tongue, imperceptibly 
raised the legitimate sorrow of every member of the nation to 
loftier comfort and to kindred prayer. This is the significance 
of the popular elegies which beyond doubt were composed in 
great numbers 1 during these years, and of which a remark- 
able and instructive example is preserved in the small Booh of 
Lamentations which we still possess. The five songs wliiph 
compose this book evidently constitute a higher • unity, in 
which the poet sets forth all the painful experiences of the 
people, and all their real causes for mourning, as well as all 
the sufferings which were yet more keenly felt by individuals ; 
but together with them he exhibits all those higher truths 
which alone could bring real comfort in such great misery, 
real elevation in such great depression. The fate of Zion, 
that is of the true community, is so unspeakably heavy, that 
it can even appeal to the heathen for sympathy ; 2 but at the 
next moment the deep consciousness of its higher destiny 
rises up anew against the heathen in all the more irresistible 
strength . 3 The sufferings of the whole community, and still 
more of each individual, are bitter and humiliating indeed; 
but the sharpest sting is the consciousness, on the part of the 
nation, of having merited them all by its own great sins, and 
their only alleviation lies in the sincere confession of its 
own guilt, and in raising itself anew to the divine grace 
which is for ever the same. To this confession, and to the 
hope which rests on this grace, the cycle of songs leads imper- 
ceptibly on, and thus it formed the most beautiful minor book of 
songs to which the art of the time could give utterance, and 
which the genuine spirit of the true religion was then able to 
produce . 4 We must not place the composition of these songs too 
long after the destruction of Jerusalem, for they reproduce with 
the greatest vividness many very special features of that event ; 5 
but numerous indications point with equal distinctness to a time 


1 Tko words of Is. li. 18-20 sound 
exactly as if they had been borrowed from 
an elegy of this sort, nor does their colour- 
ing at all resemble the peculiar phraseo- 
logy of the great Unnamed. 

2 Lam. i. 18. 

3 Lara. i. 21 sq., iii. G0-G6, iv. 21 sq. 
This turn of thought closes all three songs 
alike, 

4 Tho entire contents and the special 

VOL. V. C 


art of these songs are further explained in 
tho Diehter des A. Bs. vol. i. p. 115 sqq. 
I have repeatedly shown how groundless 
are the doubts expressed in our own 
most recent times as to whether all the 
songs in this book are by the same poet ; 
sec tho Jahrbb. dcr Bibl. JViss. yii. p. 150 
sqq., Galt. Gel. Anc. 18G3, p. 851 sqq. 

5 It is sufficient to notice such traits as 
Lam. iv. 10, 12, v. 11. 
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at wliicli the first pang had already passed away, and the new 
circumstances, with their crushing weight, had already begun 
to establish themselves firmly ; 1 nor do such elegies, with their 
melting softness and their transitions to the higher doctrine, 
find a fitting place until the first wild burst of grief has sub- 
sided. There is no evidence whatever of their having been 
probably composed in Babylon, but on the other hand there 
are distinct marks which point to Egypt as the place of their 
origin. 2 The fact that Jeremiah himself was banished in his 
extreme old age to Egypt 3 might warrant us in regarding 
him as the author of the songs, especially as this little book is 
early found attached to his larger work ; 4 at any rate, if the 
songs are not his, 5 they are at least the work of one of his 
disciples who must have been himself a native of Jerusalem. 6 

Again, the hope of Israel, which in the course of centuries 
had acquired such strength, is not relinquished even in the his- 
torical composition of these gloomy days. We see this very 
clearly in the present canonical books of Kings, which were 
written about the middle of the exile. 7 At that time there was 
no prospect as yet of a speedy deliverance of Israel ; for although 
King Jehoiachin, for whose fate the whole people felt such warm 
and special sympathy, was at last released from prison on the 
death of Nabuchodrozzor (5G0 b.c.) by his successor, Evil- 
Merodach, and even brought to the royal court with special 
marks of favour, yet, strictly speaking, 8 it was only a former 
personal injury that was rectified by this conduct on the part of 
the new king. Special kindness in the treatment of a man who 
had lost his crown nearly forty years before had no bearing on the 
fate of the nation ; besides, when this historical work was writ- 
ten he had already died — no doubt during the two years 5 reign 
of this Babylonian monarch. In spite of all this the unknown 
historian dwelt with the utmost enthusiasm on the memory of 


1 Consider in particular the words in 
Lam. i. 7, ii. 15, iii. 14, 17 sq., v. 7, 18, 20. 

2 See above, p. 6, note 2. 

3 Vol. iv. p. 275. 

4 This is shown by the history of the 

Canon of the Old Testament. Josephus, too, 
found the minor work connected in this 

way "with that of Jeremiah, and on that 
account considered it to be his work ; but 

in representing it (Ant. xix. 5. 1) as 
having been composed by Jeremiah on the 

death of Josiah, he no doubt derived the 
idea from 2 Chron. xxxv. 25; but it by no 
means follows, however, that the Chroni- 
cler himself entertained this opinion, since 
it is more probable that he refers in the 


passage in question to a great book of 
Lamentations, to which he still had access, 
and which included Jeremiah’s elegy on 
Josiah’s death, together with others. 

5 They certainly have a great deal of 
Jeremiah’s style and thought about them, 
but in the colouring of the language there 
is also much that is foreign to him ; and 
the poet himself most probably belonged 
to the young men in whose name he speaks, 
Lam. iii. 27. 

0 The native city of the poet mentioned 
Lam. iii. 51 can only be Jerusalem. 

7 Vol. i. p. 159 sqq. 

8 Vol. iv. p. 263 sq. 
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tlie kingdom of Israel, and took special delight in bringing the 
Messianic hopes into prominence, though only when he found 
them in older documents . 1 Just at the time, therefore, when 
these hopes in their narrow and literal sense must have seemed 
to have lost all foundation and support in external history, so 
far as they referred to the confident expectation of a successor 
of David who should complete the destinies of Israel, the work 
of this historian shows how far they were from having actually 
disappeared. 


II. Israel among the Heathen. 

1. The Intv civil Transformation. 

Since the glorified hope of Israel was cherished so sedulously 
and so universally among the scattered masses of the people 
from the very first years of this heavy time of trial, and the 
recognition with which it was greeted darted rays of such 
brilliance through the life of this long period of gloom, it is 
clear that any favourable opportunity would fan into a flame 
of light the fire which still glowed beneath the ashes. Thus 
in the long run the years of exile, instead of turning out a 
curse to the community of the true God, which no longer 
survived except in ruins, would prove, contrary to human 
expectation, a real and great blessing to it. Repulsed by the 
world, and thrown back upon itself, the peculiar genius of 
Israel, in so far as it was still uncorrupted and unexhausted 
and yet strove with all its might to secure the continuance 
of its own life and development, took advantage of this com- 
pulsory pause to collect its powers round their abiding centre, 
as a preliminary measure, and there condense them into the 
germ of a new life with greater tranquillity and less distur- 
bance. The ruinous errors and perversities of earlier centuries 
were over now ; and all the storm was past of that wild passion 
into which even the essentially noble efforts of Israel had so 
often degenerated in the time of the nation’s independent life. 
Only the Immortal and Eternal in Israel could maintain itself, 
and the sole method by which it was enabled to hold out against 
the trials of the time was by severing itself more sternly than 
ever from all that was foreign to it, and returning more quietly 
and firmly upon itself. As we look upon the great stream of 
history, therefore, we may say with justice, Now or never must 

1 Seo especially 2 Sam. vii. 1G; 1 Kings xi. 39. 
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tlie noble and immortal in Israel learn simply by its own in- 
trinsic might to hold its own against the ignoble efforts and 
degrading tendencies which still enter into its own fibre on the 
one hand, and against the whole of the great heathen world in 
the midst of which it is placed on the other ; and the period 
we are considering is the only one in which both these difficul- 
ties were surmounted. Against the degrading tendencies of 
Israel itself there was now no Josiali or other champion to con- 
tend; against heathenism there was not the smallest power, not 
even a visible sanctuary of Israel, left. Even the hereditary 
priest could now derive no temporal advantage from the esta- 
blished Jaliveism, since the offerings and other gifts had ceased 
of themselves, and indeed were demanded by no one ; 1 whereas 
the heathenism which was everywhere supreme appealed to each 
individual with all the force of its seductive charms. If, then, 
in this altered state of things Jaliveism was still to maintain 
itself, it could only be by its own intrinsic energy and essential 
truth ; and although, in the course of the centuries immediately 
preceding, Jaliveism had already felt in many ways the begin- 
ning of an inner purification and strengthening against hea- 
thenism , 2 yet all this had now to be consolidated a thousand- 
fold, for the time had come when Jaliveism must either entirely 
drop out of existence everywhere, or else increase its inner 
power and gather strength for a fresh life, as it had never done 
before. Thus, towards the end of this most heavy time of 
trial, we observe a nation, already completely transformed with- 
in, and marvellously purified ancf invigorated, rising once more 
under the disadvantages of dispersion and external powerless- 
ness. Moreover, this process takes place on the grandest scale, 
as the sequel of the history will more fully show ; but we feel 
it with peculiar power as soon as we turn to the numerous songs 
of the period, the language of which soars on the wings 
of a courage and enthusiasm arising from tlie deepest source, 
combined with a sincerity of heart open as the day, which is 
always the sign of a nature deeply stirred and renovated . 3 The 
great prophets 4 had often foretold a thorough sifting in the 
last days, and the higher deliverance of a very small portion of 
the people only, when it had been thoroughly tested by suffer- 
ings ; and much of this was now realised more powerfully and 


1 In such passages as Ps. li. 18-21 3 See further the Bidder des A. JDs. 2nd. 

[17-20] and Is. xliii. 22-24 tho great ed., p. 263 sqq. 

poets and prophets make striking allusions 4 Ever since Joel iii. 5 [ii. 32] and still 
to this fact. more since Amos v. 2o, ix. 0, and Isaiah. 

2 As is further shown in vol. iii. 
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generally than ever before ; for although many individuals par- 
tially or entirely sank into heathenism, yet others rose with all 
the more decision and energy against every perversion in that 
quarter or in Israel ; and the few who were accustomed to watch 
diligently for God’s hidden will and government, followed the 
silent or express development of things all the more intently 
during the period of compulsory inaction. 

Indeed, this active observation was at this time exceedingly 
necessary. The simple conditions under which Israel had for- 
merly moved had for a long time been absent ; and although 
the great destruction itself had now broken away many of the 
surroundings which by their excessive complication had en- 
tangled the national life more and more inextricably, yet ilieir 
remoter effects continued to exercise a powerful influence 
enough. Meanwhile, however, the deficiencies of the old order 
of things were deeply felt by more earnest minds, and a new 
order sought to establish itself so as to supply them, and carry 
out the uncompleted efforts to attain what the old still lacked. 

1) The first and at the same time the most powerful effort 
of the time was simply an attempt to return to the ancient but 
eternal truths and forces which the community had established 
of old. It was these alone which in every age had brought to 
the people of God the salvation which it had enjoyed ; and now, 
though they had so often before been neglected and despised, 
they were at last recognised most fully as the only truths 
capable of effecting its genuine deliverance again, and they still 
supported Israel even in this long and heavy trial. Repentance, 
and a return to the ancient, the everlasting, and the true God, 
from the delirium, the charms, and the seductions of the world, 
had indeed been for centuries the cry of the best prophets, ever 
growing in intensity. In the decline of the kingdom Josiah 
had striven with all his might to carry out this change through 
the whole life of the people ; but it seemed as if Israel needed 
to be violently torn away from all the beloved habits and the 
security of its original fatherland, before it could wrest its heart 
from the corruptions which had there sunk so deep into it. 
What all the better kings and prophets had failed to accomplish 
in sufficient fulness in their own country was now, however, 
rapidly achieved by the inexorable severity of the time, on a 
foreign soil, and almost without the co-operation of man. 

The many stern threats of the Prophets were now realised 
before their eyes in the most rigorous manner ; they ceased to 
mock these anticipations as they so often used to do, 1 and 

1 Seo vol. iv. p. 128. 
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believed more seriously than ever before in the words of the 
great Prophets who had passed away . 1 They saw and felt most 
keenly the consequences of those errors in the life of the 
ruined kingdom, against which the long line of Prophets had 
uttered their warnings for the most part in vain, and the spirit 
of many a survivor was rendered sensitive enough to look for 
the guilt in his own heart. Thus the heaviest blows which 
could fall upon a people were met, in accordance with the long- 
felt necessity, with deep grief and sincere repentance. The 
clearest proof of this is found in the four fast-days which were 
now celebrated every year in four different months, and con- 
tinued into the times of the new Jerusalem, as a memorial of 
the four chief national disasters . 2 And so, as far as we can 
judge, the contrition and repentance were as genuine and deep 
as possible ; and at the same time most fundamental and far- 
reaching as regards the past. Not to err again as ‘ the fathers , 5 
i.e. their ancestors, erred and were destroyed in their errors, is 
now the great cry to the new generation ; 3 but 6 even thy first 
father (Jacob) erred, and thy Prophets were (so often) trea- 
cherous to me , 5 cries the divine voice to the scattered people . 4 
Thus no other than Abraham himself is to be the true and best 
example offered by the past to the nation, 5 — so stringent is the 
demand now put forth, and so far back does it go, passing over 
everything in the least imperfect, and only resting where it can 
find perfection in its historic quest. But when the claim of 
religion thus goes back to the very origin, it must comprise 
the most enduring and universally needful conditions, and 
demand these with the most vigorous determination ; just as 
we now see the great Unnamed (of whom we shall have more 
to say presently) refer all true religion back to the few prin- 
ciples of its supreme claim, but insist on these with the utmost 

1 See especially Zech. i. 4-6, vii. 7. siege of Jerusalem, Jer. lii. 4, 2 Kings 

2 Allusion is made to this in Is. lviii. 3 xxv. 1 ; and in the fourth its conclusion, 

sqq. ; according to Zech. vii. 5, viii. 19, together with the sacking of the city, Jer. 
the days fell in the 4th, 5tli, 7th, and lii. 6. The four fast-days were no doubt 
10th months, but especially (as one may introduced in the first instance by the most 
gather from the first of these two passages) numerous and influential colony of exiles, 
in the 5th and 7th. The reason why the which had been in Babylonia ever since 
fast days were fixed for those months in Jehoiachin'! was carried away captive, and 
preference to any others is not indeed to which Ezekiel belonged ; see more on 
mentioned in this passage, but it appears this point below, under Cyrus, 
probable from 2 Kings xxv. 8, Jer. lii. 12, 3 Zech. i. 2-6, vii. 7-14, viii. 14 ; cf. 

that in the 5th month they commemorated Is. xlviii. 18 sq., xlii. 24 sq., lxiii. 10; 
the burning of the Temple, and in the Ezra ix. 7, 13-15; Nell. ix. 2-37, i. 6 sq., 
7th, in addition to the old Mosaic fast, xiii. 18, 26 sq. ; Alai. iii. 7 ; Bar. i. 19, ii. 
the murder of Gcdaliah, the last Judean 19, iii. 5, 7 sq. 

prince of the Holy Land, 2 Kings xxv. 25, 4 Is. xliii. 27, xlviii. 8; cf. vol. i. p. 

Jcr.xli. In the tenth month they probably 346. 

commemorated the commencement of the 5 Is. li. 1 sq. ; cf. xli. 8. 
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emphasis . 1 In all periods of difficulty like these, when the very 
foundations are shaken, the contest can be sustained only by 
the deepest forces of religion, and none but her purest truths, 
few in number, can be insisted on. Since the time of Moses, 
Israel had never again had to contend for the truths of its 
religion so strenuously as now, but these truths were such that 
in the severest conflicts they could not fail to be more and more 
fully and deeply recognised. Thus the conversion which was 
now demanded in deep repentance for former sins, was nothing 
but the grasping anew, in these first birth-pangs of a new age, 
of the loftiest truths, in spite of all obstacles, and therefore with 
a determination and power never realised before. 

As to the means by which this return to firm faith and hope 
and a complete renovation of spirit were to be secured, but one 
way remained open to the community, individually and collec- 
tively, after the overthrow of the external sanctuary and the 
sacrifices. It was the simplest and last, but the most inalienable 
and efficacious — viz. the power of prayer. Prayer had never 
before had the significance and power in Israel which it wins 
and keeps henceforth in its history ; and the long prayers which 
are so often inserted in books from this time forward are only 
a reflection of the earnestness, power, and constancy with which 
this most simple and wonderful instrument for strengthening 
the spirit laid firmer and firmer hold of every branch of life. 
During the preceding centuries, it is true, the practice had 
already become increasingly dear to many pious hearts ; and 
it was specially at the hour of the daily temple-offering, morn- 
ing and evening, when the 6 incense 5 rose to heaven , 2 that the 
faithful far and near delighted to put up their prayers , 3 so that 
the prayer of the holy and the pious itself came gradually to be 
considered the best c incense of God 5 ; 4 but it had never before 
appeared in such power as that with which it henceforth seized 
hold of the nation. If several individuals assembled for common 
prayer and edification, they now selected some suitable place 
near running water, on account of the associated ablutions ; 5 
just as in later times also they always established the Proseuchce 
in heathen countries in the neighbourhood of a stream . 6 Put 
wherever a prayer was offered throughout the whole extent of 
the dispersion, the face was still turned to the site of the ancient 
sanctuary in Jerusalem, where the presence of the Holy One 

1 This refers to the whole of the great 4 See Comm . on the Apoc. viii. 3. 

work Is. xl.-lxvi., especially to cli. lv., 5 Ps. cxxxvii. 1 ; Dan. viii. 2, x. 4. 

where, indeed, his exaltation is highest. Philo contr. Flacc. Opp. II. p. 535. 

2 See the Alterthumcr, p. 132. 6 Cf. 3 Macc. vii. 20 Jos .Ant, xiv. 

3 Cf. Pss. exli. 2, v. 4 [3]. 10, 23, ef. 24. 
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upon earth was always felt more powerfully . 1 This usage was 
already established among the exiles long before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and was perpetuated in later times after the 
rebuilding of the Temple, when it gained even far greater 
strength. It subsequently became customary to connect prayer 
with a fixed order of specified hours of the day , 2 and in the age 
of the Pharisees the abuse of frequent prayer with its apparent 
sanctity was great ; 3 4 but we ought not to shut our eyes to the 
fact that henceforth, and from the midst of this people, prayer 
became a power whose wonderful influence rose higher and 
higher, down to the days of Christianity and even of Islam, 
acquiring in the latter a momentary position of the highest 
significance to the history of the world/ though so caricatured 
as ultimately to do irreparable injury to the cause of true 
religion. 

Now this return to the deeper and more permanent life in 
God necessarily assumed the shape at the same time of a more 
thorough revolt from every form of heathenism than had ever 
been achieved before. With this every individual member of 
the nation was now brought into the closest and most constant 
contact ; and scarcely in the time of Moses had the question 
been so universally and so definitely put to them, whether 
they would submit to the religion of the heathen who were 
their sole masters, or not. But the very closeness of this con- 
tact, and the accuracy of the knowledge thus obtained, must 
have created a profound repulsion in all the deeper minds ; and 
the fact that the genius of heathenism had been developed by 
the Babylonians of this very period to the highest point of art 
and science of which it was susceptible, but had become utterly 
corrupt as a rule of life , 5 necessarily increased the horror with 
which it was regarded. Thus the rejection, in the most con- 
temptuous manner conceivable, of every feature of heathenism 
kept pace with the deepening consciousness of the eternal truth 
of Jahveism ; and never before had all the senseless and there- 
fore intrinsically ridiculous notions involved in idoBworsliip 


1 The earliest indications we now have 
of this custom are found in 1 Kings viii. 
48, Dan. vi. 11 [10]. 

2 Three are mentioned in Dan. vi. 11 
[10], probably in accordance with Ps. 
lv. 18 [lv. 17]. 

3 Ecclus. vii. 14, Matt. vi. 7. 

4 The first and most wonderful vic- 
tories of Islam sprang in a very essential 

degree from prayer reduced to method , as 
an accurate knowledge of their history 


shows. 

5 It is true that we now possess no 
actual Babylonian records which we are 
capable of interpreting to give us a clear 
knowledge of this state of things ; but the 
graphic descriptions of Isaiah xlvii., and 
Jer. 1. sq., together with the accounts 
scattered through the Greek writings, 
are in themselves enough to establish the 
positions of the text. 
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been pursued and exposed in detail as they were now. 1 Entirely 
new expressions, moreover, embodying this horror of everything 
heathenish, and specially of idol -worship, which now sunk 
deep into the people’s heart for the first time, are gradually 
coined in their language. The mocking play on the words 
EloJiim c God,’ and Elilim c Nothings,’ i.e. idols, was certainly 
frequent in Israel from the time of Moses; 2 but the designation 
of the heathen gods collectively or individually, even in simple 
narrative style, by such terms as 6 abomination,’ and the like, 3 
occurs for the first time about the end of the eighth century, 4 
and does not come into general use until the Babylonian exile. 

2) This twofold movement, leading on the one hand so 
decidedly away from every form of heathenism, and, on the 
other, approaching with such earnestness and determination to 
the ancient God of Israel, constitutes the grand and permanent 
gain of the age, and forms the pivot round which the whole 
subsequent history of the nation revolves. This transformation 
seizes without resistance the deeper mind of everyone who does 
not become a heathen among the heathen ; and so for the first 
time it is effected throughout the whole people solely by the 
intrinsic force of the true religion. The true religion had, 
indeed, been able at first to gain possession only of some few 
individuals in the fulness of its life and light, and it always 
required the support of great special powers, such as those of 
Moses and the other Prophets on the one hand, and of the 
consolidated national power of Israel as an established com- 
munity on the other ; but now it learned for the first time to 
maintain itself entirely without any external stay or assistance, 
simply by its intrinsic and unconquerable truth, in the hearts 
of a countless number completely dispersed, and both collec- 
tively and individually utterly helpless. Thus, in fact, it now 
becomes what it has never been before, a blessing which can 
never be lost in the midst of mankind, and has gained that 
inward strength and outward permanence after which it had 
striven from the very beginning, but which it had never yet 
been able to attain. Hence its violent disruption from a 
national Israelite power now begins to bring it advancement 


1 See especially Is. xl. 19-21, xli., xliv. 
9-20, xlv. 20, xlvi. 5-7 ; Jer. x. 2, 3-16, 
cf. li. 47, 52 ; in the shortest form in Is. 
xxi. 5, 9. These passages inis. xL-xlvi., 
however, only elaborate more fully Jer. x., 
and no one can fail in this instance to 
recognise the original in Jeremiah. 

2 See vol. ii. p. 123. 


3 on which see vol. i. p. 116 nt., 

pptA nnyin- 

4 Their origin is shown in such passages 
as Dent, xxxii. 16 ; but this is still a long 
way from the application of such expres- 
sions, oven to the idol-worshippers, Is. 
xli. 24. 
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and blessing rather than ruin. This prepares the way for 
one of the mightiest steps in advance which is possible at 
any period of this history, and lays the firm foundation 
of a fresh stage of national development. A new life is now 
possible for Israel, and one which, with respect to the 
supreme goal of all this history, is higher and purer — viz. 
life in the true religion supported simply by its intrinsic truth 
and power, — so complete is the stability and strength acquired 
by it in the thousand years of its development. This life lasts 
through the whole period of exile, and there is, therefore, 
nothing to prevent its maintaining itself still longer. This is 
a further and important step towards the New Testament. 

Every genuine step, however, of historical progress implies 
the commencement of another by the very impetus which it 
imparts, and pushes on towards the next which has now become 
necessary. To this rule the present case is no exception. The 
fact that life in the true religion had now become possible to each 
individual, even in the midst of the heathen, without the pro- 
tection of the compact nationality or the national sanctuary, 
annulled the temporary limitations without which during the 
early centuries the community of the true God could not have 
existed. There was thus no longer any stringent reason for 
confining this religion to a single country, such as Canaan 
or Judah, or even to a single people, such as Israel. Nay, 
more, since this was the true religion, and was therefore called 
from the first by its deepest aspirations and final destiny to 
enlighten and guide all men and all peoples alike , 1 it must of 
necessity, as soon as its national limitations ceased to be 
required, go forth all the more boldly and mightily to every 
nation without distinction ; and now that this tendency, origi- 
nally implanted in it, could move with freedom and endeavour to 
realise its object, every member, in proportion to the liveliness 
of his communion, necessarily felt the strength of the impulse 
to labour in this direction. No stranger who desired to submit 
himself to its loftiest claims, ought any longer to be held back 
from any of its blessings ; 2 * but, on the other hand, every member 
of that people which had hitherto been its support, and which 
had been the first to experience its glory, must* have felt a 
burning zeal kindling within him to discharge to its ultimate 
author his debt of gratitude for its beneficent power, by 
spreading it far and wide, and proclaiming the c God of Israel 9 

1 Vol. ii. p. 106 sqq. by any of his predecessors, Is. lvi. 3 sqq. 

2 This, too, is proclaimed by the great (cf. xiv. 1 sq.), and even with reference to 

Unnamed with more original power than Priests, lxvi. 21. 
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amongst all tlie heathen. But Israel, Jerusalem, Zion, and the 
other names which in their past history had received their high 
significance and sanctity, as vessels of the true religion, were 
destined to fall in this hitherto contracted sense, in order to 
rise again with an import far more lofty and undying. 

From the very first the true religion was characterised by 
a strong desire to extend itself beyond the limits of Israel, and 
to include strangers also within its own limits and those of its 
community. This has been shown already by the history of 
Moses and the early times of the community ; 1 and although the 
tendency was soon checked by formidable obstacles, it had 
never allowed itself to be entirely suppressed during the 
thousand years which had since elapsed. The Canaanites who 
remained within the boundaries of Israel, in the course of time 
passed into it completely . 2 Through the instrumentality of 
David and other heroes the name and the law of Jahveli would 
also be glorified among all the peoples who were at all closely 
connected with the kingdom of Israel ; 3 so that the inmost 
heart of this community could never forget its claim on the 
border tribes which had once been subdued by David, and this 
not from a simple love of conquest and possession, but from the 
consciousness that the supremacy of a true religion over indi- 
viduals and nations is always better than that of its opposite, and 
that nations (such for example as Edom) which have once drawn 
near to it and have then fallen back into absolute heathenism 
from simple levity of disposition, must be barbarising and 
destroying themselves . 4 Even in the period of the decline of 
the kingdom of Israel, when the nations subdued by David were 
becoming more and more detached from Israel, and therefore 
from its sanctuary and the influence of its religion, the great 
Prophets at any rate still exercised a powerful and often a very 
fruitful influence over the neighbouring or somewhat more 
distant heathen kingdoms . 5 They always followed with close 
attention the fate not so much of Israel alone as of the whole 
earth, including even the mightiest nations, for they anticipated 
with certainty that they would all arrive at some time at a direct 
knowledge of him who was now shaping their destiny, though they 
knew him not ; 6 nor were there ever wanting some distinguished 

1 Vol. ii. 10G sqq. and to discourse so muck about Edom, 

2 Vols. ii. and iii. Moab and Amnion. 

3 Cf. David's expression in Ps. xviii. 5 Vol. iv. pp. 92 sq., 120 sq., and else- 
50 [49], which woke a thousand varied where. 

echoes in these later times. 6 Is. xix. gives the clearest expression 

4 This is what causes the great prophets to this sentiment, but it is only tho loftiest 
with unwearied gaze to watch especially amongst a number of similar passages, 
over the kingdoms once subdued by David Cf. also Ps, lxxvi. 11-13. 
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individuals among* tlie heathen who voluntarily obeyed the 
guidance of the spirit of Jalivch and of his Prophets . 1 2 But as 
long as the external kingdom of Israel stood fast, and ‘ those 
who feared Jaliveli 5 2 had not yet learned to be true to him 
without its protection, this movement could not be carried on 
with the freedom which the spirit of the true religion itself 
demanded. Never had this great step of progress been rendered 
possible, or rather (in view of the inner sequence of the whole 
development) necessary, till now. 

This advance, however, is of infinite significance for the 
outward development of the general history of the world, and, 
when conceived from the point of view of its divine necessity, 
involves the most extraordinary results.* The mutual relations 
of all the peoples and kingdoms of the earth are necessarily 
altered by it. All nations, embraced in one higher conception, 
must receive a new and loftier unity, and must move in one 
identical direction. Now the members of the small nation in 
which alone the kingdom of the true God had hitherto been 
established, were themselves the only men capable in the first 
instance of clearly recognising and vigorously carrying out the 
progressive movement which was now offered by this true God 
to the world, nor could they fail, having once recognised the 
divine necessity of this advance, to feel their enlightened 
consciousness urging them most powerfully to its accomplish- 
ment. They must now, therefore, recognise it as their special and 
divine mission to promote this extension of the true religion 
among all the heathen, and so to become the harbingers of 
5 Jaliveh’s name 5 among them, as well as the exemplars of the 
life which he required. In so far then as we may still permit 
ourselves, in accordance with our former usage, to speak of a 
people of Israel, this expression must now be taken in the sense 
which it really ought to have had from the beginning, but to * 
which it has never yet corresponded, viz. that of the messenger 
of the true God to the heathen and his instrument for leading 
them to himself. This alone must henceforth be held fast as 
its highest mission, and only in this new and glorified life can 
it still retain any true life at all. But even the clear conception 
and expression of all this alone, with its further consequences, 
was at that time something quite extraordinary and portentous, 
for it ran counter to the whole previous direction of the national 
efforts and achievements, and at the same time threatened to 

1 Vol. iv. p. 86. arc afterwards called Proselytes of the 

2 The mm 'ST are the same as what first degree . 
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fling’ them against a mountain of fresh and immeasurable toils 
and trials so soon as a hand was put forth so much as to begin 
the work. We need not be surprised, therefore, to And this 
truth, entirely new at the time, proclaimed at first only by one 
Prophet, namely the great Unnamed, of whom we shall soon 
have more to say, and even by him only when he is upborne by 
the loftiest and purest aspirations of the time. 1 But this very 
truth, when once clearly grasped, has such a wonderful intrinsic 
power, and corresponds so fully to what may be described at 
that time as the hidden yet mightily self-revealing will of God, 2 
that we need not be surprised any longer by the heavenly 
clearness and exhaustive universality with which he presents it. 
It is the most brilliant flash which illuminates this lomr niu’ht 
of suffering, and its bright glow could never again quite 
disappear. Surely this is another step, at once new and 
ftwcible, towards the New Covenant. 

8) The previous step, then, had actually made it possible to 
realise this new advance in the great development of the 
history of the true religion, and of Israel as its temporal vessel 
and instrument ; but the very fact of its theoretic possibility 
makes it all the more necessary to ask whether it was yet 
thorough^ practicable at that present moment.* The least 
reflection shows that this was not yet the case. The true 
religion ought not yet to have utterly destined the vessel it 
had hitherto employed, and passed over to all nations without 
distinction, unless its internal development had already been 
quite completed, that is to say, unless it were not only the true 
but the perfectly time. Had it been so, it might have broken 
its previous vessel without detriment to itself and without 
incurring any danger of evaporating in the infinitely wider 
region into which it effected its passage. In fact, like a per- 
fectly ripe fruit, it could not possibly have remained within 
the contracted rind which had at first sufficed it, but would 
have burst through it irrepressibly to begin a new life in 
the more open space which it now required. We have, how- 
ever, already seen 3 that the true religion, in the form which it 
assumed in Israel after a thousand years, still failed in two 
respects to achieve its perfection or attain the maturity of its 
own fruit. It was still without the Messiah whom it had now 
learned to long for, the perfect and therefore perpetual sovereign 
of the kingdom of the perfect religion ; and it had not yet 
brought about the absolute supremacy of the most essential 

1 Sco further the Prophctcn dcs Alton 2 Cf. Is. xlv. 1 5, and sir. 19, xlviii. 1G. 
Bs. vol. ii. p. 101 sqq., 5/3 sq. 3 Vol. iv. 
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principle of tlie perfect religion — pure love, i.c. divine love 
work in a- in man. That it was still wanting in these two 
requisites, and that tlie deficiency at last began to be distinctly 
felt, is an important result and a great achievement of the whole 
of its previous history, as was observed at the close of the 
preceding book, and had it not at last discovered this twofold 
defect in itself, it would never have been able to reach its 
own perfection. But the want which began to be perceived 
could not be immediately supplied, for the simple reason that 
before an imperfection can be remedied it must first be deeply 
felt, whereas none but a few of the greatest Prophets had as 
yet become really sensible of this twofold need, and uttered 
prophetic declarations concerning the Messiah and the New 
Covenant. Thus far the sense of the deficiency had not 
deepened into a profound and conscious yearning on the part 
of the whole community, and for that very reason the pre- 
liminary conditions necessary to the rise of the perfect religion 
were not yet all present. 

If we now take another step backwards, and ask why it 
was only a few great Prophets that had hinted at the exist- 
ence of this double imperfection, in the moments of their most 
lofty anticipations, and why it had not sunk deep enough into 
the consciousness of the whole people, we should find a ready 
answer in the fact that hitherto the true religion had been 
compelled to direct its special efforts and struggles against 
external rather than internal obstacles, or, in the latter case, 
against none but the more obvious defects. Before David it had 
had to fight to obtain any place at all among the countries and 
nations of the earth in which to continue its development in 
peace ; and after David and Solomon it soon had to fight again 
in like manner to avoid losing this place prematurely. One 
great defect, the original dread of a human monarchy, it had 
successfully overcome, but since the time of David and Solomon 
it had had to contend most strenuously against the corruption 
of this new independent power. It had waged unceasing war 
against its natural opponent, heathenism, in its thousand shapes 
and transformations, but hitherto the struggle had necessarily 
been severe. At last it has gained a complete mastery over 
heathenism, and can never again run any serious risk of sinking 
beneath it; at last it has remedied a host of more obvious 
defects. At last, therefore, it can turn back upon itself with a 
tranquil satisfaction never before experienced, for it really has 
no longer anything to fear from all the seductions of heathen- 
ism, and can ever rise above it with tlie humour of quiet scorn. 
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Tims drawing back into itself after developing its utmost 
strength internally and externally during its preceding stage, 
it certainly approached the period of transition from manhood 
to old age, in so far as its close connection with the life of a 
single nation subjected it to conditions of time at all. There 
are many indications also which show that the same might 
be said of the nation itself with which it was connected . 1 
We must indeed allow that at some time or other the moment 
would necessarily arrive at which this religion, outwardly, in 
fact, for ever victorious, might quietly draw together its re- 
sources within, and, thus consolidated, look back upon itself. 
Otherwise the development of its life would be by no means 
perfect and rounded off*. But this process is itself the means of 
its feeling and discovering, in their fullest and deepest extent, 
both its inalienable and eternal superiority, and also its more 
remote defects, which had hitherto been recognized by none but 
the great Prophets of the preceding centuries; nay, this with- 
drawal into itself which now set in so powerfully may perhaps 
be the cause of its becoming aware of wholly new deficiencies, 
which had not previously been able to make themselves so 
strongly felt. 

While, therefore, the imperfections to which it was still 
subject made it impossible for it as yet to accomplish that great 
step forwards, and transcend its own limits, it was compelled to 
take the opposite course, and since it had never yet collected 
itself together in complete tranquillity, it was obliged as a 
preliminary measure to confine itself all the more vigorously 
within its own bounds. The feeling of the necessity of ad- 
vancing to the other nations was never lost again, as the 
subsequent history will show. The Proselytes become hence- 
forth a new element of ever-growing importance in the many- 
sided history of Israel, which reaches its highest power and 
significance at the close of this third great term of the national 
existence ; but the necessity of first collecting itself together is 
paramount, and in virtue of the prominence which it assumes 
at this great crisis it gives a preponderating direction to the 
whole period which follows. There is still something in the 
background which Israel must further consolidate and develope 
before the final perfection becomes possible. This feeling now 
takes the lead, and therefore exercises a most powerful influence 
over its subsequent destinies. 

The expression of this feeling when it had found its way to 


For involuntary allusions to this fact, see Is. xlvi. 4, cf. xl. 31. 
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tlie heart of the people, is best epitomised in the hope that 
Israel might gather once more in freedom, from the dispersion 
and exile, in the Holy Land 3 that Jerusalem might rise anew, 
and the Sanctuary of Jaliveh again be built within it. Indeed, 
the eye of the elder Prophets from the ninth century onwards 
had always rested on a Jerusalem rising again in glory and 
innocence. As yet their glance did not venture far beyond this 
sacred spot, though they laid no further or special stress on 
this limitation, and ultimately had nothing further in view than 
the certain regeneration of the true community ; nevertheless 
the precedent they afforded exercised a powerful influence. 
Even Jeremiah looked for the permanence of the true religion 
itself in the perpetuity of Israel as a people and of the founda- 
tions of its national and priestly ordinances; nor could he 
imagine the future regenerated Jerusalem without them; 1 
while Ezekiel’s imaginative mind carried all this out into still 
greater detail. 2 Thus, even the Prophets who at last distinctly 
promise a New Covenant, and, as its fundamental condition, 
require a free love towards God, as soon as they ventured on 
more explicit indications of the form which the future would 
take, were unable to think of it except as linking itself to that 
spot on which the sanctity of the true religion had already 
obtained an abiding seat and a distinct shape for so many 
centuries ; for the imagination of the true Prophet never loses 
itself in shapeless and unsupported visions. Nor does the great 
Unnamed, any more than the other Prophets towards the end 
of the exile, relinquish these expectations. To this we must add 
the indignation newly aroused by the injustice of the Chaldeans, 
and the burning sense of the necessity that the broken thread 
of Israel’s development should be taken up again in the very 
place "where they had so violently and cruelly torn it asunder. 
No great change, therefore, in the destinies of Israel, and no 
deliverance, could at present be conceived or actually brought 
about, without the simultaneous rise of an irrepressible yearning 
and an imperative demand for a restoration of the ancient 
people and kingdom ; and in this the still unbroken force of 
national pride and courage did but encounter that higher 
necessity for a fresh effort on the part of Israel to collect its 
energies, which was implied in the strength of the great deve- 
lopment of the true religion as the supreme though hidden 
power of this people. 

1 Jer. xxxi. 35-40, xxxiii. 17-26, show that they do not belong to this 
passages which rank in both cases far Prophet is quite futile, 
lower than the lofty promises of a New 2 Ezek. xx. 40, xxxiv. 26, xxxvii. 26-28, 
Covenant; but the attempt (which has and then more fully developed in xl.- 
unfortunately been made in our days) to xlviii. 
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4) But yet the necessity of this return to the ancient father- 
land, and this restoration of the ancient kingdom, cannot have 
been universally felt. On the one hand, experience had proved, 
and was proving day by day as years went on, that the faithful 
disciples of the true religion, even in the midst of the heathen, 
though covered with misfortune and persecution or scorn and 
ridicule, might yet remain loyal to their faith. The extensive 
intermingling and the close and continued contact of the 
worshippers of Jaliveli with their heathen masters involved 
this unexpected advantage, that many of these heathens them- 
selves now became more intimately acquainted with the true 
religion, and gradually began to feel a genuine reverence or a 
nascent respect for many of its disciples. 1 More peaceful and 
friendly relations between many sons of Israel and many 
heathens could not fail in the long run to result from the 
dispersion (Diaspora) ; and a considerable number of those who 
had at first been loaded with contempt and misfortune will be 
found to have gradually earned the special love and friendship 
of those in power at the time, while the Chaldean names which 
many Israelites now assumed 2 are in themselves an indication of 
a closer fusion of nationalities. In this respect the important 
narratives of Daniel, and of Mordecai and Esther, which will be 
examined more in detail hereafter, simply exhibit the strongest 
reflection of the historical experiences of the exile ; and towards 
the end of the captivity a prophet could even anticipate that 
many of those who had hitherto been mighty in the earth and 
lords of Israel would now attach themselves voluntarily to the 
returning band of Jahveli’s worshippers and their newly-rising 
community, and that this would be the fairest victory which 
Israel would gain over those who formerly oppressed it and now 
were struck with shame. 3 These mutual approaches must at 
any rate in many quarters and in various directions have in- 
creased with each successive year of the exile ; and if in one place 
the relations grew more and more inharmonious and harsh, in 
another they assumed a more and more friendly aspect ; and 
the subsequent history will show how very many of the sons of 
Israel, especially of the second generation, without wavering in 


1 Cf. narratives such as that of Ezr. vii. 
f>, Neh. ii. 1 sqq. ; even the accounts of 
later books such as Tobit i. 13, Han. i. 5 
sqq. still present a reflection of historical 
truth. 

' l Such as Zcrubhabel) r, Zech. vii. 

2, and the similar formation of the name 

VOL. V, 


Shenazar or Shenczer , 1 Chron. iii. 18; 
Mordecai , Ezr. ii. 2 and Esther (perhaps 
a Median name originally) ; comp, with the 
narrative in Han. i. 7. 

3 Is. xiv. 1 sq. Of. a most boantiful 
instance in thegre.it Unknown, Is.lvi. 1- 7. 
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tlieir fidelity to the commands of Jahveli, had allied themselves 
with tlic new fatherland upon which they had been cast in 
Chaldea, and elsewhere, so that they did not even avail them- 
selves of the permission which was given them to return. Great 
numbers of individuals, also, in smaller or larger groups, had 
already been thrown among the heathen before the great disper- 
sion and the destruction of Jerusalem. In the course of one, two, 
or three centuries they had adapted themselves to the heathen 
nations, yet had not always become apostates from the higher 
religion on that account ; for though it must be confessed that 
we are unable to follow out any individual cases with certainty, 
we may recognise the general fact clearly enough. 1 On this 
side, therefore, no small weight was necessarily opposed to the 
idea of returning to the ancient fatherland, and the decisive 
feature in the matter was that it was shown to be no inevitable 
obligation even for the faithful worshippers of Jahveh. Thus in 
this manner also the way for the gradual transition of the true 
religion to the heathen still remained open, as though that 
more remote and higher necessity, though somewhat thrown 
into the background for the time, would not allow itself to be 
completely set aside even then. 

On the other hand, the complete restoration of the ancient 
kingdom of Israel in Canaan required also an adequate force, 
and the question was whether such a force was to be found in 
Israel itself or 7iot. Now the real strength of the nation itself, 
the broadest foundation of every enduring external power 
upon earth, had been sinking lower and lower, slowly indeed 
but constantly, ever since the disruption of the Davidic kingdom, 
as has been shown in the preceding boob. The destruction of 
Jerusalem and the dissolution of the last remains of the Davidic 
kingdom were only the last death-blow dealt to a body long 
diseased ; and when the national unity and power is so 
shattered and corroded to the very vitals, as was the case in 
Israel then, or among the Greeks in the time of Philip of 
Macedon, it can seldom or never be brought back to its former 
life, and certainly cannot at once be called into fresh existence 
at pleasure. Indeed, we have seen already that when the exile 
had extended over a number of decades, all the exiles cannot 
well have felt any very great inclination to return to the ancient 
fatherland. As far as concerns one main portion of its special 
task and its divine calling, Israel had already as good as 
finished its life when, by the employment of its noblest powers, it 

1 For more on tins subject in general see the discussion of the ultimate fate of 
the exiles of the Ten Tribes, infra . 
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had established many an immortal principle which might serve 
to enlighten every nation and every age of the world. Add to 
this that Israel had never been a wide-spread nation from the 
first, that its history had hitherto taken a course widely 
divergent from that of other nations, and that its relations with 
its immediate neighbours had been hostile, while no kindred 
and allied race ever stood by it, filling the position occupied by 
the Macedonians towards the Greeks, and ready to inocu- 
late it with fresh vigour. Lastly, it was a fact of decisive 
importance that all the countries of western Asia had already 
been finally absorbed in the vortex of great conquering 
empires, so that the independence enjoyed by smaller peoples 
must at best be more or less restricted and could never be com- 
plete in the long run. Israel, however, since the breaking 
up of the Davidic kingdom, far from being able to aspire to the 
rank of an imperial power in this sense, had, on the contrary, 
been long undergoing a process of more and more complete 
dispersion amongst other peoples. Only a few members of 
the national body, therefore, were now left hanging together, and 
it was inevitable that it would prove a very hard task for them 
to lay even the first foundations of a new nationality and a 
restricted independence. 

The only question, therefore, which we can ask, is whether 
there was at that time any single power in the nation capable 
of accomplishing such a restoration. The royal power, using 
the term in its ordinary signification, can draw its strength only 
from that of the nation; whereas the entirely exceptional 
power of a Messiah, to which the noblest yearnings of Israel 
had long been directed, and which might perhaps be able to 
create something new, as it were out of nothing, even without 
the aid of this national power, could not be called up at will. 
Moreover the right moment for it had not come as yet (as will 
appear hereafter), nor was there any individual among the 
descendants of David at the time who could have satisfied 
these longings. The prophetic power thus remained the 
deepest force of the community. Not yet, it has already been 
shown, and it will appear still more clearly presently, had pro- 
phecy quite completed its life; nay, it still manifested itself 
as the most tender conscience and the most aspiring power 
of the scattered community. At the beginning of the whole 
of this long history, prophecy had no doubt guided and 
strengthened the national power single-handed ; but even in 
the second term of its existence it had been compelled simply 
to walk by the side of the authority of the king, and unite itself 
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with it as it went, and though it valiantly resisted its degene- 
ration, it was unable to avert the ruin of the external king- 
dom, which was shattered more and more by the continuance 
of internal dissensions. This change is to be ascribed to the 
fact that it was at first a power of direct command, and was 
therefore called to outward rule, whereas it had now 1 become 
more and more hortatory on behalf of the true God. In 
this latter capacity it could neither uphold nor re-establish 
an external kingdom without other aid. 

This is indeed recognised by the prophecy of the period 
itself, and a noble proof is thus afforded that, although its 
ancient style and external power were already completely 
dissipated, and nothing but the extraordinary pressure of the 
times raised it to power once more, it was still wonderfully 
illumined by the pure truth of God. If towards the end of the 
exile it had foretold the Messiah, or even a second Moses, as 
about to come in the immediate future, it would have fallen 
into an error ; but ‘ Jahveli sought in vain for man to help 
him to establish again the salvation of Israel, as he had it in 
his heart to do; therefore he will himself alone be the redeemer 
and helper of Israel and so make known his wondrous power 
all the more mightily . 5 Such was the prediction of the prophet 
already referred to 2 about the middle or somewhat past the 
middle of the exile ; 3 and towards its close the great Unnamed 
repeats the oracle, simply developing the truth still more 
distinctly and exhaustively. 

Thus, then, it was in reality impossible for any more pro- 
pitious turn of affairs to re-establish the kingdom of Israel 
in its ancient independence. In spite of a still predominant 
desire to assemble again, and when assembled to fulfil its 
most immediate remaining function, Israel, after having once 
been thrown into the great stream of universal history, though 
only as a spiritual power, could never again withdraw from the 
midst of all the nations and build for itself a close and strong 
kingdom similar to the other greater or smaller empires of the 
world. If, then, it wished to avoid perishing in every sense, it 
was now, as the prophet declared, thrown more than ever upon its 
God as its only true help and redemption ; and, however violent 
might be the changes effected in other directions by these ten 
centuries, still in what is the main point of the true religion, 
viz. in putting trust in the true God alone, the community was 
led back to its primitive state under Moses, as though the whole 

8 Is. lix. 16-20, lxiii. 1-6, especially 
vcr. o. 
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circle of its history were now about to draw to a close. Israel 
was again to be cast into the wilderness, there to lay hold of 
the true God afresh, and with a firmer grasp than ever before — 
so had the great prophets from Hosea 1 downwards foretold in 
oracles, which, amid the utmost variety, were still in the highest 
sense in constant harmony. This was exactly the condition of 
complete helplessness, in which it had subsisted for many 
years ; and since even the faithful might now be in doubt 
whether they could return to the ancient fatherland to which 
for the moment the most jiassionate desire and the most im- 
perative necessity still impelled them, or whether they must 
remain still longer amidst the heathen, nothing but a still purer 
and stronger confidence in the succour of the true God and in 
his government and redemption could rescue them from utter 
destruction, and preserve them in the protection and light of 
all the eternal blessings of the true community. But the re- 
moter consequences of this necessity had no small determining 
power on that internal transformation of the whole spirit and 
object of the people for which the preceding centuries had 
already opened the way, but which had only been brought to 
rapid maturity by the purifying period of the captivity. 

Putting together all that has been said, we see that this in- 
ternal transformation was of the highest significance, and fully 
as important and fruitful in results as from the weight of the 
whole history of Israel we should have expected that it would be. 
At its first rise, however, and before it had been able to take 
any definite shape, it presented the most startling contrasts and 
apparently inexplicable contradictions. While, on the one hand, 
Israel is impelled with the utmost strength towards the final 
completion of its destiny, viz. the perfection of the true religion, 
extending to the utter destruction of its national limitations 
and its transition to all nations, other impulses, on the contrary, 
draw it back from this goal ; and the last mighty steps of pro- 
gress for which the way has now been cleared, and which must 
in the end be taken, are opposed by fresh obstacles, which 
drive them back again and threaten to throw them back upon 
their very first commencement. Thus the whole history, as it 
really enters upon a fresh stage, must flow in still more distinct 
channels, and become still more varied, and therefore, if the 
new order of things acquires more solidity and power, yet more 
vigorous than it had been even in the period immediately pre- 
ceding ; and even now we can see in embryo the magnitude of 

1 IIos. ii. 4 [3] sqq. Cf. viii. 13. 
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tlie powers and impulses in accordance with which it must shape 
its course. Of these the greatest and most permanently vigorous 
were now all included in the effort genuinely to fulfil what had 
been recognised with all the clearness of necessity as the final 
destiny of Israel, as the hitherto solitary c people of God.’ This 
implies both the impossibility that any of the divine blessings 
which Israel had already secured should fall to the ground, 
and also the zeal, which was never again to be entirely lost, 
for drawing the heathen by the simple power and light of 
the true religion to the God of the true community, and ele- 
vating the latter into a community of ail nations and men. 
This was an aspiration capable of calling forth the greatest 
enthusiasm and the purest self-sacrifice, and it could be ob- 
scured only by perverse endeavours. Its more immediate, and 
therefore, in the first instance, its stronger, impulses were the 
desire first of all of reunion, and the consciousness, distinct or 
obscure, of the necessity of returning at this crisis to the ancient 
fatherland. And since these impulses were the most immediate 
in point of time, and demanded their satisfaction the soonest, 
they were also, no doubt, like everything which fills and ani- 
mates the present very powerfully, most liable to be damped ; 
for the question at once arose how far this return to the ancient 
order of things, and this withdrawal into itself on the part of 
Israel, was still possible and salutary ; and the dread of losing in 
the turmoil of this period much that had been tested long ago 
might easily result in the most disastrous reaction. But there 
could from the first be no doubt as to the final result of the in- 
ternal conflict which was thus developed, and which might con- 
tinue for centuries, for it was an indestructible and lofty truth 
which had fixed the true and ultimate goal of the whole life and 
labours of this nation. In many of its most important particu- 
lars it had even now been realised, and the eye of spiritual en- 
lightenment already saw it rising in the distance. 

But yet, until a more decisive occurrence should fall upon 
this period of transition, the impulses which were already 
secretly at work could not as yet shake themselves free and 
rise to fresh life. Such a crisis, however, drew on rapidly 
enough. 


The Approach of the Crisis . 

As soon as the union which had hitherto subsisted between 
the Chaldee and the Median empires was dissolved, and the 
Perso-Median empire, moulded by Cyrus into a fresh great 
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power, stepped victoriously fortlx in Asia, an event wliicli nearly 
coincided with tlie deatli of Nabucliodrozzor, a new crisis neces- 
sarily became imminent for all the more western counti'ies ; 
and a general presentiment of it may soon have been stirring 
through the majority of the nations hitherto held in stern sub- 
jection by the Chaldeans. But scarcely any one of the subju- 
gated nations could have been so powerfully seized by the idea 
as Israel, for no other had lost so much and yet still box i e 
within itself the elements of so great a future. No other 
nation of the time, assuredly, counted in its ranks minds so 
noble and so completely possessed by the certainty and truth 
of God, understanding so cleaily and expressing so unequivo- 
cally the divine signs of so exceptional an age, as the prophets 
of Israel. In eveiy period such as this, when a suffering 
people which has long been pining for redemption and salva- 
tion, sees in the distance the first glimmer of a new and 
brighter day, its glance opens out into a future which from that 
moment is free to receive the stamp of the purest and loftiest 
ideal which hovers before it. Even the most exalted type, 
which has never yet been actually realised, seems now to be 
brought into close proximity. What has hitherto only been 
yeaimed for in silence can be more directly pursued, and the 
hardest task may be undertaken in the boldest spirit and with 
purest zeal ; and never yet in the woild’s history had thei'e been a 
more exalted object, or one worthier and more difficult of at- 
tainment than that which we may suppose to have hovered at 
this time before the eyes of Israel. Not only its redemption, 
but also the fulfilment of all its higher destiny in the world, 
now seemed to be brought near to the penetrating and in- 
sphed eye ; and if even such a glance as this, in spite of the 
most longing search, could not discover among the living 
members of the ancient community any single instrument suit- 
able for God to employ for the immediate accomplishment of 
his plans for Israel, yet outside this saci'ed circle it easily found 
the divine hero whom the Lord of all the earth might have 
selected for the purpose. 

Obscure as the primitive history of the Medes and Persians 
and their religion still is to us, we yet see this much with 
certainty, that the Persians at any rate were at that time a 
people very free from coiTuption, and that their Zarathustrian 
religion, with Aliura-Mazdao as its supreme god, was still 
very serious and austere. Indeed, the extraordinary distinct- 
ness with which it grasps the principle of evil in imagination, 
and in the myths of the gods, as well as in life, makes it 
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essentially the most strict and lofty of all heathen religions. 
With all the vividness and variety of its imaginative concep- 
tions, it yet preserves itself from the adoration of actual images, 
and exhibits in many respects an antithesis to every other form 
of heathenism. It is a kind of reformed heathenism, and 
boasts with reason of Zarathustra as its law-giver ; for he was the 
first to give it its most characteristic shape, and so to separate it 
entirely from the Yedic or oldest Indian religion with which it 
had originally been almost identical. As far as its origin is con- 
cerned, it has nothing whatever in common with Jahveism; but 
of all heathen religions it comes nearest to it in its austerity, 
and it resembles it in the rejection of the adoration of images. 
This horror of image- worship seems to have been the very first 
feature with which the Babylonian exiles became acquainted ; 
for when the relation of the Persians to the Medes was as yet 
but little understood in Babylon, where people only spoke of 
the more familiar Medes , 1 it was nevertheless already known 
that the Persians were not worshippers of images . 2 Moreover, 
there are many indications of the Zaratliustrian religion having 
been already known and honoured in various parts of western 
Asia before the Persians made it the religion of a gi'eat con- 
quering nation . 3 The great hero Cyrus, who professed this 
faith, and to whom again the Persians and Medes were at- 
tached with the most enthusiastic veneration, quite unlike his 
son Cambyses in later times, was full of gentleness and love of 
justice, and delighted in rescuing the oppressed . 4 The pro- 
phets had all the more reason, therefore, to recognise in him 
and in his hosts the warriors called forth and consecrated by 
Jaliveli himself for the restoration of the idghts of so many 
nations of the earth, and especially of Israel, which had been 
crushed by the Chaldeans ; and the certainty and unshaken 


1 Is. xxi. 2, xiii. 17, Jer. li. 11, 27 sq. ; 
this comes out with special clearness in 
rer. 28. But in Is. xxi. 2 the well known 
Elam at least is mentioned at tho same 
time as the frontier land of the Persians ; 
and also the Armenian nations who were 
subdued by Cyrus long before tho con- 
quest of Babylon and dragged along with 
him in his career of victory, Jer.li. 27. The 
name of the comparatively more distant 
Persians is first found (besides the case 
from still earlier times mentioned in vol. 
iv. p. 216, note 1) in Ezekiel, whose general 

knowledge is so extensive, xxvii. 10, 

xxxviii. 5; both references, as tho oldest 
and as reaching beyond the time of 

Cyrus, are of great historical importance. 
But even iEschylus and Aristophanes 


still speak of Medes* rather than of 
Persians. 

2 According to the first passage which 
belongs to this subject, Is. xxi. 9; cf. 
Herod, i. 131, viii. 109, JEsch. Pcrsa, 
817. It was not until the time of the 
later Artaxerxes that idols became general 
through tho worship of Anahita and 
Mithra, Berosus apud Clem. Alex. Ex- 
hort. c. v., and according to the cuneiform 
inscription of Artaxerxes II. 

3 Cf. vol. iv. pp. 169 and 268 sq. ; and 
again below. 

* The artistic picture which is pre- 
sented in Xenophon’s CyrojJO’dia is con- 
firmed throughout, at least in its essential 
features, by Herodotus also. See espe- 
cially iii. 89. 
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confidence with which they foresaw and foretold this great 
change so long before it was accomplished, afford no small 
proof of the internal truth and strength which the prophetic 
power in Israel still retained in these later times. Before Cyrus 
finally advanced to the conquest of Babylon more than twenty 
years were spent for the most part in very distant military 
operations ; but long before he drew near to Babylon these 
prophets foretold his victory and the deliverance of Israel, 
which was no longer to be delayed. 

We are, indeed, unacquainted with the individual names of 
these prophets. They certainly belonged for the most part to 
the second generation of the exiles ; and when the stillness of 
the grave gradually threatened to reign in Israel, it was only 
as they approached the great turning-point that they were 
seized with fresh inspiration. The time was one of such 
oppression that for the most part they contented themselves 
with sending into the world fly-leaves, so to speak, to which 
they did not think it worth while to put their names, and thus 
they soon called into existence once more a branch of composition 
which was shortly afterwards to die out altogether. We cer- 
tainly possess none but the most important of these leaves ; 1 
but by means of the few which have been preserved, we can 
still recognise clearly enough the progress of this new species 
of prophetic literature, and the wide extension which it rapidly 
attained. We seem to hear in them the deep breath and the 
beating heart of a mighty age when a great crisis was drawing 
near. 

First of all, a prophet announces to his people the fall of 
Babylon as a lofty certainty revealed by God in a distinct 
though distant vision, in the first instance to him alone. No 
one on earth knows anything more of how it will come to pass. 
This prophet alone has beheld it with certainty from his 
heavenly height, and foretold it to his down-trodden country- 
men in words of almost uncontrollable enthusiasm and im- 
petuosity, through which the short enumeration of the sins of 
Babylon, which render its downfall inevitable, hardly makes 


1 Each fresh investigation confirms anew 
the conclusion that these fragments were 
really in part composed and in part put 
together from more ancient sources at 
this time and no earlier ; and the result 
is only to enable us to understand all this 
more clearly in detail. The arguments 
which Fr. Windisehmann has thought fit to 
bring forward quite recently in the Zoroas- 


trischcn Studien (1863), pp. 129-137, to 
prove that Isaiah wrote everything con- 
tained in the present book ealled by his 
name, like all the other productions of 
this author on the Bible and its separate 
parts, form a convincing proof of nothing 
except that ho has never yet worked his 
way to any fundamental comprehension 
of the Bible. 
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itself heard . 1 A second prophet next declares this divine ne- 
cessity in far calmer language, and he even concludes with a 
long dirge on the fall of the proud Chaldean king. But since 
his actual fall must still have been in the future, it can hardly 
be seriously intended for an elegy. On the other hand, it in- 
voluntarily becomes a legitimate satire on the king who still 
presumptuously imagined himself safe and was yet so weak, 
who boasted that he would abide in strength like a god, and 
was yet as good as thrust down into hell by God already . 2 Both 
these prophets certainly lived in Babylon itself or the neigh- 
bourhood, under Chaldean supremacy ; and the same spirit, 
boldly and even contemptuously foretelling the approaching 
collapse of this supremacy, no doubt often manifested itself in 
this region in simple songs. Of this we have a telling example 
in Ps. xiv. (or liii.). But the deepest meaning involved in this 
extraordinary period, with all its ramifications, is finally pro- 
claimed by a prophet who, from all the traces we can discover, 
seems to have lived not immediately under Chaldean supre- 
macy, but somewhere in Egypt , 3 and to whom we can now give 
no suitable designation except that of the great Unnamed.’ 
With the creative glance of the purest and divinest inspiration, 
he recognises Israel’s true and necessary destiny in the course 
of the ages, and for the first time declares that this people, 
as c the servant of Jaliveh,’ must now at length, by fully grasp- 
ing and faithfully clinging to its ancient true religion itself,' 
become the divine instrument among the heathen for draw- 
ing them to it also, and so by establishing the divine truth 
and salvation for all nations fulfil its own divine destiny. 
This sunbeam breaks upon his view through the gloom of all 
the ages. In its light he sees the loftier certainty of the 
approaching redemption of Israel, and offers it true comfort for 
its long sufferings ; nay, he can already point, full of triumph, 
to the marvellous glory which now, for the first time, awaits 
it. But the same light enabled him to recognise most clearly 


1 Is. xxi. 1-10. 

2 Is. xiii. 2 — xiv. 23. The author of 
this piece certainly lived in Babylon, as 
did the author of the first, whom he 
resembles closely in tho colouring of his 
style, though he differs from him widely 
in the whole spirit of his representation. 
For the rest, I have proved at greater 
length all that is here briefly touched on, 
in tho Prophet cn dcs Alten Bundes, vol. 
ii. ; on this account a great deal is only 
referred to hero with a few words. 

3 This also is established by every 


fresh investigation. This is the reason 
why this prophet could urge his fellow 
believers in the distant Babylon to come 
forth out of it, to return through the 
deserts on the Euphrates, and, as the 
bearers of tho sacred vessels, to form a 
sacred procession, in the way he does in 
Is. xlviii. 20, lii. 11 sq., lxii. 10 ; cf. xl. 3 
sqq., xli. 18 sq., xlii. 15 sq., xliii. 19 sq. 
None of these passages betray the pre- 
sence of tho prophet himself among the 
great mass of tho exiles in Babylonia. 
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those errors and sins, which had hitherto prevented the 
realisation of its fairer destiny, and made him the severest 
censor of all the defects which still remained, as well as the 
noblest vehicle of the admonition to obey at last without 
reserve, when the hour was come, the clear and mighty voice 
of God. Thus, while he covers with the inexhaustible stream 
of his inspired discourse a great number and variety of objects, 
he still proclaims in every case nothing but the glad tidings of 
the divine salvation, which now opened out with an entirely 
new power. It was the gospel of God to that age. The 
breath of the gospel blows for the first time through this 
period , 1 as though the inmost impulse of Christianity were 
already endeavouring to make itself felt, and the grand truths 
and forces which now for the first time endeavoured to 
penetrate through Israel to the great world were never again 
completely blown away or dried up. On the other hand, 
Christianity on its side had to take up and continue the 
thread at the place where it had first been spun. But, apart 
from a number of pregnant minor songs of this date , 2 this evan- 
gelical spirit, which now animated the world for the first time, 
nowhere found so adequate a mouthpiece as in the great Un- 
named. In him the noblest spirit of the great prophets of old, 
elevated and glorified by the aspiration of this new crisis, rose 
once more into the most amazing vitality, and on this ground 
he may with justice be called the last great prophet. In a 
spiritual sense he may be said to have completed the whole pro- 
phetic work of the Old Covenant, for no other great prophet of 
the same kind could follow him as the immediate precursor of 
Christ himself. But the full measure of this prophet’s great- 
ness is also displayed by the fact that though he so clearly 
recognised the final destiny of Israel as the only qualified in- 
strument for the declaration of the truth and salvation of Jaliveh 
amongst all peoples, and though he points out with such con- 
fidence the future glory which would accrue to it, yet he 
no less distinctly grasps the fact that the most immediate 
necessities of the time also required as a preliminary a fresh 
reunion of the people of God amongst themselves, and there- 
fore a return to the ancient holy land. The best proof of 
the preponderant power of true religion in this prophet’s 
inmost soul is found in the perfect transparency, like that of 
the open heaven, with which he ultimately refers everything 
back to the eternal rule of the true God alone, as a power 

1 Seo p. 25 sqq. 

2 See Die Psalmen, 2nd edition, p. 272 sqq. 
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before which even Israel might sink into nothingness again. 
History had taught most clearly during the last two centuries, 
and would teach again still more clearly, how transient was even 
that external power which appeared the most abiding, and that 
human empire which held the widest sway ; how eternity and 
eternal salvation were to be found only in the true God and in 
that Word of his which had now been revealed so long, but ever 
proved afresh its truth and power . 1 Thus, in contrast with the 
heathen nations, among whom no germ of the eternal progress 
of indestructible salvation existed, Israel itself may be called an 
eternal people ; but its eternity rests only on that of the divine 
word and salvation, so far as it supplies a base for these upon 
earth . 2 In contrast with the same heathen, Israel is also 
the chosen people, which God himself has moulded for his 
special instrument, and has destined to be his ‘ servant/ just 
as a great lord or monarch might select any one of his servants 
or dependents to do his work or extend his realm ; but the work 
to be so done, and the kingdom to be so extended, are ulti- 
mately the work and the kingdom of God himself and of no 
other. It is only his free grace which selected this solitary 
nation for such a high destiny, without any merit of its own, 
and without its having any right to claim it . 3 On this ground 
it would indeed be delivered from the depth of its present 
misery, and would even be glorified to a corresponding degree ; 
but only in order that it might be stirred all the more deeply 
with gratitude to God for this last and greatest mark of the 
divine grace and saving power, and that all its members, as 
living monuments and inspired witnesses of the salvation of the 
true God, might with the more force draw all the heathen 
towards him . 4 The actual fulfilment of all the new dispen- 
sation which now approaches and is introduced for the first time 
into the promise, with its glory such as eye hath never seen, is 
guaranteed by the very fact of the fulfilment, now certain, of the 
old dispensation — the predictions, namely, of the earlier prophets 
concerning the downfall of all the enemies of the true com- 
munity, and its own duration for ever . 5 Nevertheless, in spite 
of this confidence, and in spite of his glowing zeal for the 


1 Hence came such exalted utterances 
as Is. xl. 5-S, 15-17, xliii. 9, xlv. 18-24, 
lvi. 7, lx. 11 sq., and many others. 

2 Is. xliv. 7, liv. 8, to he explained hy 

xlv. 17, li. 6, 8, lv. 13, lxiii. 11. Simi- 

larly lx. 21, lxi. 7 sq. Henceforth in 
general not only a wider outlook upon all 

peoples near and far, but also an inspired 


glance into all the eternity of past and 
future, is a characteristic of this age. Cf. 
e.g. Pss. exxi. 8, cxxxi. 3, cxxxiii. 3, and 
many other songs. 

3 Is. xlii. 21, and elsewhere. 

4 Is. xli., xliii. 7-10, 12, 21, xliv. 8, 
and in spirit many other passagos also. 

b Is. xlii. 9, and elsewhero. 
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honour and the calling of Israel, this prophet knows well enough 
that the majority of the members of Israel then living answered 
but very imperfectly to the idea of the € servant of Jahveli , 5 and 
so he makes a further distinction between the c servant of 
Jali veil 5 in the strict, that is, the narrower sense, and the 
6 servant of Jahveli 5 in the wider sense. The former, he hopes, 
will, in accordance with the will of God now openly revealed, 
co-operate in the redemption of the latter also ; 1 and he him- 
self, at the same time, enters at once upon his share of this 
labour as far as his powers allow, at least encouraging and 
summoning himself to the work, and not in vain, with divine 
ideas. When, however, many of his contemporaries murmur 
because the physical deliverance of Israel from exile was not 
to proceed from the promised Messiah, but from a king who 
did not belong to it, he points out that Jahveli, who can make 
any man the instrument of his power, has chosen Cyrus as his 
true 4 Anointed , 5 that he may restore justice upon earth and 
set Israel free . 2 On this account, too, the hopes of the Messiah 
from the midst of Israel itself are provisionally dormant with 
this writer, as with all his contemporaries ; not as if they 
were discarded, but simply from a correct perception that they 
could for the present have no significance. The place which is 
thus left vacant, however, is only the more easily occupied in 
the prophet’s view, by the summons to Israel to become, side by 
side with this Cyrus, the other instrument of God, in the long 
run far more glorious and eternal, for the establishment of a 
better world ; so that thus far what seemed to be untoward in 
the destiny of Israel might rather turn out a loftier advantage. 

In such wise does this prophet link together in marvellous 
discourse the old and the new : the fate of the Chaldeans and 
of all other nations, the calling of the mighty ones of the time, 
and the apparently insignificant but eternal destiny of Israel, still 
bowed so low, and pining in gloom and misery . 3 But mean- 
while, long seasons passed before the new great power of the 
world drew near to the conquest of Babylon, or indeed, of Egypt 
either (for the prophet had distinctly foretold that she, too, 
would have to submit). The fulfilment seemed to be delayed, 
and the sufferings on the one hand, and discontented dejection 
on the other, increased in Israel. On this the same great Un- 

1 This runs through the whole when compatible. 

properly understood. 3 Is. xl.-xlviii. It is clear from the 

2 Is. xliv. 48 — xlv. 13, xli. 2 sq., xliii. words of xli. 27, xlviii. 3-8. that this 

14, xlvi. 11, xlviii. 15; with which tho book was written comparatively speaking 
declarations of Is. lix. 16-20, lxiii. 1-6, very early. 

mentioned on p. 36, are really quito 
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named felt liimself impelled once more to lift up liis voice, and 
in another great work to hold up before Israel its ideal type and 
its actual perversions far more clearly and impressively than 
before . 1 As everything presses on to the final crisis, the deep- 
est tones become audible, nor is there in the whole range of the 
Old Testament another piece which speaks of Israel with more 
heartfelt earnestness, and strives with greater power to raise it 
from its material depths to its purest spiritual height. Mean- 
while, in all the countries in which members of the ancient 
people dwelt at all near together, the tension must constantly 
have risen higher and higher amongst them also ; and no 
wonder that even the predictions of the earlier prophets were 
now sought out and read with an intensity of interest never felt 
before, or were even employed and worked up afresh. In his 
second work, the great Unnamed himself inserts long passages 
from older prophetic books, just as they seemed appropriate to 
his subject . 2 A second unnamed writer, who lived somewhere 
in the holy land itself, published the book of Jeremiah, enlarged 
by the addition of a new section, and worked up afresh in some 
passages. This publication took place when Cyrus had already 
advanced to the siege of the outworks of Babylon ; and he 
must, as we know, have spent several years in bringing this for- 
midable siege to a conclusion . 3 At that time the most various 
reports and counter-reports, anticipations and apprehensions, 
were flying about , 4 and doubts were still entertained in many 
quarters whether the Chaldean empire would really collapse, 
and the walls and other defences of Babylon, the strength of 
which had even become proverbial , 5 fall before the hosts of 
Cyrus. All the more emphatically, therefore, does this prophet 
promise their immediate fall , 6 and the final and well-merited 
punishment of the superstition and cruelty of the Chaldeans. 
On the other hand, he urges the members of Jah vela’s people 


1 Is. xlix.-lxiii. G. All this agrees with 
the classification which I expounded pub- 
liely in 1841. 

2 See above, p. 15 sq. 

3 This is the section Jer. 1. sq. Like 
Nahum, who paid very close attention to 
the means of defence of Nineveh when 
first its besiegers drew near to it, this 
disciple of the prophets takes a survey, on 
tho first approach of the hosts of Cyrus, 
of the varied and extraordinarily strong 

defences of Babylon, its artificial aque- 
ducts and walls, 1. 58, li. 13, 32, 3G, 42, 

44, 58. On the great length of the siege 
by Cyrus see the Cyrojxedia and Herod., 

i. 178 sqq. 


4 This extreme suspense and eonfusion 
during those years is graphically deline- 
ated in Jer. li. 4G. 

5 Seo Herod, i. 178 sqq., and elsewhere. 

6 The twofold lamentation, as though 
Babylon had already fallen utterly, li. 
41-43, cf. ver. 8, is only a copy of the 
picture which, as we know from other 
indications, hovered before this prophet, 
Is. xiv. 4 sqq. ; li. 44, according to my 
Lrhrb., §§ 34 la, 13 5c, may bo taken as an 
assuranee against all doubt, ‘ yet Baby- 
lon’s walls are falling ! ’ Wo may there- 
fore suppose that the walls had not yet 
fallen, and tho whole piece then becomes 
more intelligiblo. 
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who still dwelt there boldly to flee from a city in which the 
exiles and captives of many conquered nations had already been 
sighing for deliverance only too long and he clothes the whole 
in the form of an oracle of Jeremiah himself, because many of 
the exiles in Babylon may have endeavoured to shield their 
faint-heartedness under the words in which Jeremiah had once 
exhorted them to submit quietly to the supremacy of the 
Chaldeans. Later on, when no obstacle stood any longer in 
the way of the return of Israel, this same disciple of the 
prophets, it seems, re-issued a very considerable section of the 
book of Isaiali, with the addition by himself of an appendix of 
joyous promises, in which many of the thoughts of the great 
Unnamed recur, as if meanwhile the writings of the latter had 
already become known in wider circles . 1 2 


3 . The Liberation by Cyrus . 

c In the first year of Cyrus, King of Persia 5 (for in reference 
to all the Syrian countries the first year of his reign could only 
begin with the destruction of the Babylonian empire), 6 that his 
word spoken by Jeremiah might be fulfilled, Jaliveli stirred up 
the spirit of this king, so that he caused a royal proclamation 
to be published throughout all his kingdom, that u Jaliveli the 
God of Heaven had given him dominion over the world, and 
had charged him to build up his sanctuary in Jerusalem again ; 
all the members of his people, therefore, who still remained, 
might return thither in order thus to build the Temple, assisted 
in every manner by those amongst whom they had hitherto 
lived . 55 5 Such is the account of the Chronicler. This method 


1 Jer. 1. 8, 16, 28, li. 6, 9 sq., 45, 50. 
Several of these passages refer in general 
to the exiles, captives, and craftsmen of 
many other nations who wero thrown 
together in Babylon, and they enable ns 
to see that all these would tleo from 
Babylon to all quarters of the world in 
tho last hours of danger, and so hasten 
its downfall ; the same may be said of 
Is. xiii. 14, xlvii. 15. It is a fact, how- 
ever, everywhere observable, and of im- 
portance in tho history of the origin of 
this piece, Jer. 1. sq., that its author 
nowhere has the- great work, Is. xl.-lxvi., 
or even any part of it, before his cyo. 
Tho writers show a mutual similarity only 
in so far as neither wroto in Babylon 
itself. 

2 This is the section Is. xxxiv. sq. 


That this section is later than the other 
is clear from the fact that the author was 
now acquainted with the writings of the 
great Unnamed. Since he coincides most 
closely in many turns of expression and 
thoughts with the author of Jer. 1. sq., and 
like him reproduces a more ancient pro- 
phetie work, we may reasonably suppose 
him to be identical with him : in this 
case he was one of those disciples of the 
prophets of whom we shall have more to 
say hereafter. No doubt the stylo of 
Is. xxxiv. sq. is more ornate and rounded 
than that of Jer. 1. sq., but the probable 
explanation of this is that in tho former 
tho llorid language of Isaiah served alone 
as tho author’s special model. Cf. Jahrbb. 
dcr Bill . JUiss. iii. p. 219. 
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of representation is followed out still further by a later writer, 
of whom we shall sec more hereafter as a Hellenistic narrator 
of the Perso-IIebrew history, and whose words have been pre- 
served by PL Josephus . 1 He relates that Cyrus had read the 
oracles of Isaiah concerning himself, delivered two hundred 
and ten years previously, in which it was foretold that he would 
rebuild the sanctuary in Jerusalem, and was led in consequence 
to form this determination, actually assigning it in his public 
proclamation as the principal ground of his relations with 
Israel. This Hellenist then transferred to his historical narra- 
tive what was read in his time in the book of Isaiah as we now 
have it, with the interpretation which was then put upon it, 
although a more accurate investigation 2 has shown us that the 
passages in the book of Isaiah here referred to originated no 
earlier than with the great Unnamed. 

The edict of the great king concerning the liberation of 
Israel, the permission given to restore the ancient sanctuary, 
and the royal support to be granted for the purpose, have cer- 
tainly not been preserved in a sufficiently full and original form 
even in the more simple representation of the Chronicles. The 
Persian cuneiform inscriptions, which have been deciphered 
with sufficient certainty in this respect at least, show us clearly, 
it is true, that the great kings of Persia delighted in beginning 
their official proclamations with the name of the Creator, and 
distinctly acknowledged that he had given them their power and 
dominion over the world ; 3 but whether Cyrus ever called this 


1 Ant . xi. 1, 1 sq. With this narrative 
we should compare the very similar one or 
tho favour shown by Alexander towards 

Jerusalem, xi. 7, 2 sqq. (of which more 
below). It admits of no doubt that Jose- 
phus here made use of a historical work 

in which a Hellenist, sometime in the last 

century before Christ, had addressed him- 
self to giving a circumstantial account of 
the proofs of favour to Jerusalem and its 
temple furnished by earlier kings. In 
fact, from the Chronieles, which already 
aimed at a similar object, onwards, histo- 
rical works of this description became 
more numerous and popular, as the period 
of decline advanced, in proportion as 
Jerusalem appeared to be dependent on 
the favour of powerful foreigners ; but the 
more such works (on tho fragment of 
one of which in Esdras iii. sq. see below 
under Zerubbabel) came to pursue no- 
thing but these sido objects, the less was 
their representation tied to facts. Since 
Israel’s subjection to foreign nations, it 
had become a very general custom to 


support the narrative by royal edicts and 
other public documents; but the looseness 
of these historians gradually increased till 
they were bold enough actually to restore 
them freely when they no longer had 
access to the original documents them- 
selves. And yet Josephus evidently 
makes almost exclusive use of this very 
work, the book of Esdras (see below), and 
several others of no higher authority, for 
the history of the following centuries up 
to the Grecian times, without paying any 
attention to the more ancient authorities ; 
no wonder that his work has very little 
value until far down in the Maccabean 
period. 

2 P. 39 sqq. 

3 In detail, however, the form of a 
royal Persian composition of this kind is 
different enough; tho great God Ahura- 
iMazdao is never called 4 the croator of the 
heavens ’ so concisely and significantly 
as Jahveh in the Old Testament, but 
always the 4 creator of the earth, the 
heavens, and mankind/ the earth being 
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creator Jahveh. is another question. In other respects, too, the 
decree, as we now have it, is clothed in the language and style 
peculiar to the Chronicler alone. Again, any such decree, if it 
dealt with the help which was to he given to the people in their 
return, and in the building of their Temple, certainly contained 
a number of more detailed specifications on the subject . 1 

But if we turn our eyes away from the colouring of the 
language in which the determination of Cyrus has been handed 
down to us, from no earlier source than the Chronicler, we 
can entertain no manner of doubt as to the correctness of 
the fact itself. Many, it would seem, had already reassem- 
bled among the ruins of Jerusalem during the years imme- 
diately preceding the fall of Babylon, in some cases fleeing 
from the great city before it was too closely invested , 2 and 
in some instances returning from foreign lands as the fall 
of the Babylonian power gradually became quite certain. 
Without permission from the new Persian ruler, however, the 
city could never be rebuilt even on a modest scale. We have 
no longer, it is true, any accurate knowledge of the way in 
which the movement fell into shape, nor of those who most 
exerted themselves with the conqueror of Babylon in order to 
obtain a favourable decree for the restoration of Jerusalem 
and the return of the exiles. But when, in the light of the 
facts which we have already established with certainty, we 
consider what intense spiritual activity reigned amongst the 
members of the ancient people during the years immediately 
preceding the fall of Babylon, and what kind of men, guided by 
the purest and the warmest zeal for the honour and the historic 
rights of Israel, still rose up from among the great masses of 
the dispersion and the exile, we cannot be surprised that the 
right moment for their liberation, when sent by heaven, was 
not suffered to pass them by unused. As the mighty destroyer of 


always put first in this connection. The 
earliest inscriptions of the sort which 
have as yet come to our knowledge are 
from Darius I. ; but still, if Cyrus really 
had such long inscriptions made anywhere, 
he may already have expressed himsplf in 
a similar manner. All this is far from 
proving the verbal authenticity of the 
decree of Cyrus as we now read it in Ezra 
i., and it is of no use being determined to 
hide this fact from oneself and assert the 
contrary, as, for example, Windischmann 
does (see above, p. 41, vote 1). The words 
of Is. xlii. 5, xliv. 24, sound more like an 
intentional variation on those Perso-Zara- 
thustrian sacred worc]s. 

VOL. Y. 


1 Yet the Aram can historian who at a 
tolerably early period composed the work 
from which passages have been preserved 
in Ezr. v. 14,-vi. 5, was evidently very 
closely acquainted with the circumstances. 
Prom the nature of the case the document 
concerning the restoration of the costly 
vessels of the temple would pertain to 
the royal treasury ; and such a copy of 
the original decree, which was preserved 
in the castle of Ecbatana, actually existed 
in the royal treasury at Babylon. 

2 A course to which they were urged 
by many a prophetic utterance, see p. 42, 
note 3, and p. 4G sq. 
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the Babylonian empire, Cyrus was already called, without being 
stimulated by others, to bring freedom and restoration to all the 
peoples it had oppressed, and all the cities it had overthrown. 
In Israel he gave bach to freedom a people which, in spite of its 
seeming insignificance at the time, nevertheless bore with it a 
more momentous future than that of any of the nations subju- 
gated and crushed by the Chaldeans, and in which he really only 
restored free movement to an eternal community ; in its libera- 
tion, therefore, he consciously or unconsciously served a purely 
divine purpose, which stood infinitely higher than himself. In 
the bosom of the community the belief was cherished from the 
first, as we saw from the Chronicles, that Cyrus had been 
moved by the spirit of the true God himself in setting Israel 
free ; and, even before the liberation, the great Unnamed had 
declared, only still more distinctly than the other prophets of 
Israel, that the question of the fall of Babylon, and of the 
advancing power of Cyrus, was ultimately a simple question of 
the destinies of the true religion, and that Cyrus had been raised 
by the only true God to irresistible sovereignty for the primary 
purpose of delivering the people of God . 1 Such thoughts may 
well appear too lofty, but yet they were supported by the 
strength of an inner truth, which the great course of history 
has fully confirmed. When that community which vividly 
realised that the true religion rested and sought to complete itself 
within it, had been set free, its liberation could ultimately be a 
source of thankfulness only to the power of the true God, which 
worked in Cyrus also, without its being ungrateful to Cyrus on 
that account ; and amongst all the events produced by the vic- 
tories of Cyrus, and especially by his overthrow of the Chaldean 
empire, no single one was in the long run, and with reference 
to the whole history of the world, so momentous as the restora- 
tion of Israel, insignificant as it might appear at the time. 
Of this the conclusion of this very history will supply the 
proof. That great prophet, then, did but form a true estimate 
of the work, purely divine in its ultimate significance and 
power, which must be completed in Israel, were the time short 
or long, and of the higher necessity which this immediately 
involved of the restoration of Israel as a nation ; so that the 
most profound designs of Providence seemed to hinge on this 
unique and tremendous crisis in the history of the Tvorld. 

But among all the later reminiscences of the conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus, one never to be forgotten feature always 


1 See the passages quoted above, p. 44 sq. 
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rises above the rest, viz. tlie amazing rapidity with which the 
victory was gained, and the way in which the whole Chaldean 
supremacy was shattered by it as at a single blow. It is true 
that no very ancient account of this has been preserved in the 
Old Testament ; and what the Greeks tell us about it , 1 like 
everything else they have to say on the marvellous character and 
exploits of Cyrus, simply reflects those scattered, half-obscure 
traditions which Xenophon finally endeavoured to unite to- 
gether and to bring into a clearer light in his ‘ Cyropsedia ; 5 a 
task which he accomplished indeed, but with little regard to 
history. Even in the later book of Daniel 2 this reminiscence 
forms the most brilliant point in the whole Chaldean history ; 
and if from the whole scope and aim of the work its author 
could only sketch the picture in the merest outline, yet this 
outline stands out all the more boldly from the dark back- 
ground, and casts a fiery glow upon the whole narrative. 
The capture of Babylon by Cyrus in a single night, while 
the Babylonians were celebrating in careless ease a luxurious 
feast, is the fixed kernel of the tradition in all its forms. 
The later Hebrew narrator, however, in retaining the equally 
old tradition of the sacred vessels of the Temple , 3 which had 
been brought as it were by robbery to Babylon, and further 
vindicating the genuine truth of the eternal sentence inflicted 
by God on the pride of human sovereignty, sketches the 
wonderfully striking picture of the fall of the last Babylonian 
king. It was on that very night on which in insolent caprice 
he ordered these most sacred vessels to be brought to his 
luxurious feast. He falls, not indeed without warning from 
the clear voice of heaven ; but the hand of God, whose brief 
and oracular writing not one of the Babylonian sages, but only 
a Daniel, could read and interpret, had nothing to write for him 
on the walls of his stately hall, in the midst of his wanton 
banquet, but the doom impending on his empire and himself . 4 
The walls of the royal halls of Nineveh and Babylon were 
covered with significant representations, as we know once more 


1 Herod, i. 188 sqq. ; Nenoph. Cyrop . 
vii. 5, 3. 

2 Dan. v. 

3 See more on these vessels below. 

4 In spite of its extreme brevity the 
Oraele falls quite correetly into two 
members, as is usual in more exalted 
style : 

Numbered, numbered ! 

Weighed and — divided ! 

for so the words meni, meni , tcJcel, 


upharsin , in their purely literal sense are 
to be understood. The pp"]Q-1 should 

properly be punctuated pp^D-l from the 
root ; they divide , i.e. division is 

made ; the shortening of the a may most 
probably be explained by the faet that 
PP*)3 a t the same time affords a play 
upon lot or fate which is 

formed from it by contraction. 
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from the researches among* the ruined heaps of those bygone 
capitals of the civilised world ; but among the forms which art 
has traced, as they now issue again into light, who will search 
for the letters of that writing of God and -find them? Who 
will not see, after a moment’s thought, that the whole narra- 
tion, insomuch as it endeavours to set before our eyes the purely 
divine purport of the events, can only be reinterpreted and 
grasped in the spirit from which it originally flowed ? — But 
this does not prevent us from adequately recognising the 
grounds in external history on which it is also based ; and if 
on the one hand it is impossible to deny that in this later 
representation a great deal of the narrative is simply drawn 
from popular sources , 1 on the other hand we have no reason 
to doubt that the designation Belshazzar here given to the last 
king of Babylon, elsewhere known by his ordinary name 
"Nabunid , 2 was his proper royal appellation . 3 


1 This is the origin, in particular, of 
the mention of Belshazzar as the son of 
Nabuehodrozzor. He was only his son in 
the sense of being one of his successors ; 
although, however, according to the 
inscription of Behistun, he named his 
son Nabuehodrozzor again. According to 
the moro accurate history, he had only 
been one of the Babylonian nobles, as 
Berosus tells us, in Jos. contr. Ap. i. 
20 ; between tho two eame the reigns 
of the Evil-Merodach mentioned above, 
p. IS, Neriglissor (properly Nergal- 
sarozzor) and the child Labosarodak ; ef. 
also Megasthenes in Eus. Prcep. Ev. ix. 
11, 40 sq., and Chron. Ann. i. p. 62 sq. 
Yet even Herodotus, i. 188, relates that 
Labynetus had received both his name 
and his empire from his father, by whom 
he cannot mean anyone but Nabuchod- 
rozzor. We see by this how early this 
became the usual representation in tho 
ordinary narratives. In tho same way it 
is only this narrative which speaks of 
Nabunid being slain on tho same night ; 
according to Berosus and Megasthones, on 
the other hand, he was sent by Cyrus to 
Caramania, and did not die there till 
afterwards. 

2 Berosus is twice confirmed on this 
point by the inscription of Behistun ; 
Herodotus’s Labynetus is evidently the 
same as Nabunid, a name which might 
easily bo interchanged with tho abbrevi- 
ated Nabuehodrozzor. 

3 Whether Rawlinson ( Athenaeum , March 
18, 1854), and subsequently Hincks in quite 
another way {Journal of Sacrccl Liter, Jan. 


1862), aro correct in discovering and 
interpreting tho namo Belshazzar in tho 
Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions, is 
indeed still doubtful, but it would bo 
folly on that account to reject the histo- 
rical character of the name itself. On a 
confusion of his name with that of Evil- 
Merodaeh, see the Jahrbb. der Bibl. JViss. 
ix. 129. The LXX call it BaAraadp, con- 
founding it with Daniel’s name, Dan i. 7. 

Tho same Baltasar, with the samo 
Hellenistic spelling, is also found in 
Baruch i. 11, as the only son and 
successor of Nabuehodrozzor. Now, if this 
book of Baruch was not written until 
after Daniel, and if this pronunciation, 
BaA raorap, which is evidently short- 
ened from BaA raacrdp, had arisen from 
a simplo confusion of the two names in the 
version of Daniel in the LXX, then no 
further evidence for the historical cha- 
racter of Belshazzar would have been 
furnished by this fact. But it will 
appear below that tho book of Baruch is 
on the contrary older than that of 
Daniel ; and in the same way tho transla- 
tion of the book of Baruch, as well as 
that of the book of Jeremiah, is older 
than that of the book of Daniel. The 
Hellenistic confusion of the two names 
may bo older than the Greek book 
of Daniel, since a pronunciation like 
BaAraacrap is in itself impossible to the 
^Greeks ; or if the original pronunciation 
were BaAracraadp , this too would easily be 
contracted into BaAraadp, and fall 
imperceptibly into BaAoaodp. 
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III. The Special Character of the New Period. 

1 . The Hagiocracy. 

1) As soon as tlie commonwealth of Israel was in a position 
to remodel itself in the ancient fatherland, there was an 
immediate rewakening of all the national pretensions and 
efforts which had formerly moved even the nobler heart of the 
people, inasmuch as they had become indissolubly connected 
with its knowledge of the true God, and its consciousness that 
this knowledge and with it the kingdom of this God must rule 
over all individuals and nations. During the general misery which 
accompanied the decline of the kingdom, both Jaliveh’s people, 
and with it the religion of the true God which it had hitherto 
supported, had fallen into deeper and deeper contempt with the 
great masses of every heathen nation ; and this feeling was only 
strengthened after its final overthrow. Israel then bore the 
twofold guilt of having by its perversity made not itself alone 
but also the everlasting truths which had hitherto been 
entrusted to it an object of contempt and scorn in the eyes of 
the great world, — a point which Ezekiel brought out at the 
time with the utmost emphasis. 1 Thus there rose most vividly 
in the minds of the new prophets who discoursed towards the 
end of the exile, the fresh conviction that Jahveh would now 
once more reveal to the world his unique power and truth in all 
their might. Too long already, as it were, in the turmoil of the 
world’s great race, had he held silence and restrained himself, 
too long permitted his name to be despised and rejected amongst 
the nations of the earth. Now, however, he neither would nor 
could hold his peace any longer ; with the thunder of his voice 
he would make the earth tremble from end to end, and step into 
the battle as the only true and eternal hero, to re-establish, 
even though by the profoundest perturbation which could no 
longer be avoided, and by the conflict of all the gravest forces 
of the earth, the eternal right that had been overthrown. With 
this he would restore his fear and the glory of his name, so that 
salvation, as the final object of all divine energy, might be 
accomplished. Thus had the great Unnamed been impelled in 
the fulness of inspiration to unveil the hidden purpose of the 
true God who ruled the age, in anthropomorphic images of 
unusual force, as a consequence of the great excitement of the 
age itself, but yet corresponding completely to the inner truth. 2 

1 Ezok. xxxvi. 20 sq, Cf, xxii. 4 ; Jor, 2 Is. xlii. 10-16, lii. 4-6 (with which 
xxiii. 40, xxix, 81. the historical description, Jer. 1. 18 sq., 
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The object of the deepest prophetic yearning was now at last 
realised, if not at once in all its extent, yet at least so far 
that a first beginning was assured. The community of the 
true God could again raise its head upon earth in independ- 
ence, with external honour, and move freely ; nay, in the first 
moments a clear future of an unique kind, and as yet without 
a cloud, spread out before it. The very nations which had 
hitherto poured out their bitter scoffs against Israel as Jakveh’s 
people, now saw it set at liberty, and that too as if by the 
simple decree of the heavens above, without attempting itself, 
with all its spiritual activity, to take up the sword against its 
former destroyers. The conquerors of the age paid honour to 
it ; and in accordance with the inseparable connection in which 
nationality stood to religion among the ancients, the great 
change in the national destiny of Israel must in itself have 
been the cause which enabled the religion entirely peculiar to 
it suddenly, and for the first time in the world’s history, to 
attract in the furthest circles an attention and respect from 
the heathen proportionate to the somewhat more accurate 
knowledge of its character which now (for the first time also) 
spread far and wide among them. And therefore a thousand 
varied forms of such words as these 

‘ Jahvek rules, the earth trembles/ 

ring with a sacred joy never before experienced in so high a 
degree through the songs of the time ; 1 and a perfectly new and 
prouder consciousness henceforth runs through every vein of 
this people, reborn as it were from the dead . 2 Since the first 
establishment of the community of Jahveh none of the nations 
of the earth, not even the most powerful, had been able to 
destroy it. All the more consistently and boldly, then, did it 
now rise up, with the innermost consciousness of its divine 
privileges and its eternal destiny, in opposition to them all, 
rejoicing in the victory of its ever true God, feeling its ultimate 
though as yet scantily acknowledged power over them all, 
and foreseeing that its universal dominion must finally be 
acknowledged, even externally. Once before , 3 it is true, the 
community had quivered through and through with a similar 
joyful exultation and presentiment. It was almost two hundred 
years earlier, towards the close of Isaiah’s life; but at that 
time Israel had not yet learned as it now had to survive the 
absolute collapse of its external empire and sanctuary, and so 

should be compared), and in other 2 Cf; Ps. cxviii. and many similar 
passages also. ones. 

1 Ps. xcvii. and many similar ones: see 3 Vol. ir. p. 1S4 sqq. 

Die Vsalmen , 2nd cd. p. 297 sqq. 
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the kingdom soon afterwards fell once more into all the deeper 
confusion and calamities. But now the trust in God, which had 
been first kindled then, returned to the regenerated people, as it 
glanced far into the future, in all the greater purity and 
strength ; nor was it ever again to vanish from its inmost heart. 
On the other hand, it was to become a firm foundation stone for 
the rising edifice of the next great period of its history. 

2) But this ‘ sovereignty of Jahveli ’ in which Israel was now 
prepared to take a purer and serener joy than ever before, could 
never again be the same, in an external sense, as it had 
formerly been, prior to the destruction of the ancient kingdom, 
a fact which was necessarily taught soon enough by the 
development of the history. Every spiritual power which stirs 
within us necessarily strives to find a corresponding external 
representation and expression. The spiritual powei*, however, 
which moved in Israel, was from the first animated by the 
supreme desire to subdue all mankind to itself; and the 
strength of the opposition of the whole of the great world as it 
stood undivided and unmoved only increased the darkness but at 
the same time the boldness of its inextinguishable longing and 
hope to see all this heathen world subjected, even externally, to 
JahvelTs rule. But the new energy with which this hope and 
expectation now arose on Israel’s side soon encountered, as it 
became bolder, a corresponding increase in the fixedness of the 
status quo . The conversion of the heathen in the mass would 
not come to pass. The community, when liberated from the 
Chaldean supremacy, was still subject to the same heathens 
who had released it ; when the opportunity of returning was 
given, it became clear how many and what potent ties already 
bound the remnant of the ancient people to its home amid the 
heathen ; and so, since an outward kingdom of Israel had of 
necessity none but the humblest and scantiest foundations on 
which to rebuild itself, the modest stem of a new Jerusalem 
long remained a shoot only too feeble. Thus, while ardent 
longing might behold a sovereignty of Jahveli over all the 
heathen realized even externally, yet meanwhile the ancient 
independence and power of this rule could not be re-established 
even in the holy land itself; and a contradiction between the 
pretensions and the actuality of this newly-restored community, 
to which all were keenly sensible but which none could remove, 
necessarily sank deeper and deeper into its heart. But this 
contradiction in the nature of the dominion which now presented 
itself, was in reality only the same that we have already 
observed 1 rising in another form in the far higher region of the 

1 P. 37 Bq. 
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eternal and tlie temporal destiny of Israel. These grave 
internal contrasts and obscure contradictions are brought to 
the front by every decided step forward in the great develop- 
ment of human history ; for every advance of this kind at once 
becomes the vital germ of a general reorganisation, and this will 
be restrained by the principles and exigencies of the previous 
organisation until it has developed itself internally to such a 
degree as to enable it to rise in the right course above its 
predecessor. 

It was, then, impossible to re-establish now a ‘ sovereignty 
of Jahveli 5 in the earlier sense, either as in the preceding period, 
under a human king of Israel, with prophets and priests at 
his side, nor yet without a monarch, while Israel formed a 
compact nationality and an earthly kingdom under the invisible 
King alone, as in the first period of all this history. Neverthe- 
less the community could by no means bring itself absolutely 
to tolerate the supremacy of the heathen, however well disposed 
they might be. With irrepressible force there rose within it 
a loftier consciousness, causing it to feel that its destiny was 
rather to rule over the heathen element and dissolve it in its 
own power. The community, now forming itself anew, might 
learn to endure the heathen supremacy in all the outward 
circumstances of life, so long as this did not more directly 
touch its daily religion ; just as the many individuals who 
remained behind among the heathen were compelled to learn 
obedience to their masters in what related merely to material 
possessions and actions. And in the lesson of peaceful 
obedience to the heathen supremacy on the part of the whole 
new community, as well as of the many scattered individuals, 
there lay, as has been already remarked , 1 one of the mightiest, 
and, at the present crisis, one of the most necessary instru- 
ments for developing the true religion. But the line between 
material things within the jurisdiction of the temporal power 
and the purely spiritual is in itself difficult to draw, and in those 
times had never been sufficiently clearly understood and sharply 
laid down ; it is only the close of the wffiole of this history which 
is capable of teaching this lesson. Bor the present, then, the new 
community might certainly learn to tolerate the heathen supre- 
macy so far as it went, simply to gain the new experience of 
the extent to which it might be permanently possible ; but it 
could not possibly recognise it as perfectly satisfactory and final 
when it was further tried by the law of the true religion. 


1 P. 19 sqq. 
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But yet there must always "be some higher power by which a 
whole community, just as much as the individual members, if 
truly noble, feels immediately supported and restrained. In the 
last resort there must inevitably be a genuine and absolute supre- 
macy in which the mind can place perfect trust, and to which 
it can consecrate all its most earnest efforts. If, then, neither 
the heathen supremacy nor the immediate establishment of a 
purely national kingdom could offer the shelter under which 
Israel could now assemble and commence a new development 
with full confidence, there was nothing left to exercise power 
and dominion over its heart except that very sanctity which 
had now been growing for a thousand years into an inalienable 
blessing in its midst. The true religion itself, as the vicissi- 
tudes and trials of a grSat history, and the progressive spirit of 
the great prophets of the earth, had stamped it more and more 
definitely and clearly upon Israel and caused it to sink deeper 
and deeper into its heart ever since the days of Moses, — this, 
and this alone, was the one great blessing of infinite price 
which Israel had rescued from its ancient days, and grasped 
with an earnestness never known before as its highest posses- 
sion, and it had determined, with a vigour hitherto unseen, not 
to suffer anything ever to tear it away, or even to lessen or 
obscure it. This, then, was the power and dominion to which 
it submitted as to no other, and from which it expected all 
the salvation of the better life. But this religion, with its 
customs and ordinances, was even then far from retaining the 
ductility and plasticity of youth. Although not yet internally 
complete, inasmuch as it was still impossible for it to reach its 
own culminating point, it was already so far exalted above 
all the other religions of the time that it might easily pass for 
the perfect religion ; and the thousand years of its history had 
already cast it in so firm a mould, and welded it so inseparably 
with the noblest life and efforts of its people, that it came down 
to those now living as an ancient and holy blessing, with a 
meaning peculiar to itself, to be prized above everything else. 
Thus the elements of its religion, which Israel now reverenced 
and embraced with a depth of zeal altogether new, might well 
be not only its inward and eternal truth, but also that which 
was simply venerable from its antiquity, and had acquired an 
outward sanctity. And, indeed, this temptation was so imme- 
diate, and of such unknown seductive power, that it soon gained 
an overwhelming ascendency in determining the course of 
events. 

Generally speaking, whenever an institution which has been 
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dominant in earlier times is revived in a later day, or when one 
first framed in distant lands or ages is adopted by strangers 
with fresh predilection or enthusiasm, there is great danger 
that its dazzling and misleading externalities rather than its 
essence will attract the eye and sink into the heart of the 
majority. Even if the case is one of a religion already sanctified 
by its former greatness and its antiquity, the holiness which 
is embraced with neAv fervour may very easily be nothing but 
that outward sanctity which itself in the first instance was 
only hallowed by the true and eternal holiness of the life and 
contents of the religion. Everything external in which the 
inmost life and aim of the religion has moved, the ordinances 
and customs which its spirit formed, the vessels and the 
localities in which its power and will were expressed most 
vividly to men, the writings in which its contents are perpe- 
tuated, and, finally, even the men who are its immediate 
channels and interpreters, all readily acquire the appearance of 
sanctity. These externalities are the most immediate vehicle 
of the impulse of its inner life and will ; they are the most 
visible modes of its activity ; its memory and name at least are 
most permanently associated with them, and it is inevitable, 
therefore, that they should themselves revive with every 
awakening of the inner power of the religion, and the more 
their observance has for a time been neglected, the more forcibly 
do they obtrude themselves now, as the easiest illustrations, 
the most obvious manifestations, and the readiest instruments, 
of the religion itself. But these sacred externalities are then 
apt to be substituted more and more completely and inju- 
riously in the place of the religion, and a holy zeal and faith 
are directed to them which ought rather to be consecrated to 
the pure and eternal truths and forces of the religion itself. It 
is still holiness, however, to whose dominion men submit them- 
selves ; but it is now no longer the original holiness which is 
ever the same, namely, God himself, and his clearly revealed 
will ; it has only a derived sanctity, the simple reflection, as 
it were, of a pure light which has retired behind it. The result 
is something which we may correctly designate by the am- 
biguous word Hagiocraey (Sovereignty of the Holy), since the 
usual signification of this term would point to the lower side ; 
for it is self-evident that sanctity in the true sense of the word 
ought to rule, but in this purest sense it is more clearly 
denominated at once, when dominion is spoken of, as God 
himself. 

3.) Now, if in embracing its own religion, which had become 
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so venerable, with a zeal altogether new and unparalleled in the 
past, and in having recognised in it its own unique and absolutely 
inalienable blessing, Israel was easily exposed to the danger 
lurking in the Hagiocracy by an excess of this glowing zeal to 
return to its ancient form, it was inevitable that it should be 
almost irresistibly led astray in this direction when it became 
a question of laying down some settled ordinances for the 
new community under which it might resume its activity 
within the limits of the independence still open to it. If that 
final perfection, the- first dawn of which 1 had been distinctly 
seen by the eye of inspiration at the beginning of the great 
new period, had really broken at once into perfect day, an 
entirely new form and constitution of all the relations of God 
and man must have burst forth to correspond to it, and every 
element in the ancient order of things which opposed it would 
only have obtruded itself as a heap of ruins to be cleared away. 
But this early dawn, as we have seen , 2 could not yet grow into 
the fulness of day, and meanwhile a settled organisation for 
this period soon became a pressing necessity. A return to the 
mixed constitution of the preceding period could not be thought 
of at present, for the earthly king of Israel was not to be 
found. The pure Theocracy, therefore, came once more into 
nearer view. Its sanctity was derived from much more ancient 
times than that of the Basileo-theocracy, and the disadvantages 
of the latter were still quite fresh in the memory, while the 
former was besides made specially prominent in the Pentateuch, 
which was now constantly growing in sacredness. Again, 
the strongly marked tendency of the age to return to ancient 
and original types in Israel was itself constantly endeavouring 
to lead back the way more and more consistently to the primi- 
tive constitution of the community of Jaliveh, as the subse- 
quent course of events will show in detail. This pure Theocracy, 
however, required a nation solely and entirely given up to it, and 
held together by it. But the great prophets of a former time 
could not really return again now , 3 nor could the nation ever 
again become outwardly firm and compact, and thoroughly 
united. Both the living scene of operation, therefore, and the 
receptive activity demanded by the austerity and truth of the 
former pure Theocracy, were utterly deficient ; and hence every 
attempt at its actual restoration was immediately frustrated, 
and, as we shall see, only increased the evils of the time. In 
the absence, then, of anything really new and better (i.e. the 
perfection longed for, but not yet realised), nothing remained 

1 P. 42 sq. 2 P. 29 sqq. . 3 P. 35 sq. 
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but to return provisionally, as far as the time required and 
allowed it, to the tried and ancient way which had become holy 
and venerable. The sanctity of antiquity cast a mighty shadow 
over this age, and it was only under it that it believed itself 
capable of existing. Generally speaking, therefore, but few 
novelties of importance were produced, but, wherever it was 
possible, they adhered to what had been sacred in ancient 
times, seeking in it types and rules for everything, and even 
honouring and imitating it for the simple reason that it had 
once been considered holy. 

The best proof of the fact that in this no mere human volition, 
but a loftier decree, held sway, is furnished by a prophet who 
discoursed and laboured long before this epoch was even near. 
Since Ezekiel had already drawn a most vivid mental sketch of 
the new and better kingdom , 1 2 it would have been open to him 
to trace the minutest details of a great picture of this perfect 
kingdom in an entirely new spirit ; and surely this prophet was 
anything but deficient in the most rich and versatile imagination. 
But yet he furnishes the most striking proof possible that the 
mind may be able to anticipate and look with confidence to a 
perfection not yet realised, without the power rigorously to 
describe its details, for, on the other hand, whenever he attempts 
any particular delineation, he involuntarily falls back upon the 
great and fixed pictures of what the past had produced. Like 
most of those who had grown up in the exile, this prophet was 
not satisfied with regarding the temple and its mountain as 
something holy ; the whole city in which the great earthly sanc- 
tuary once stood, and even the whole of the ancient land of 
Israel, seemed to share its sanctity in a remoter degree. Thus, 
such expressions as ‘the holy city 32 and ‘the holy land 53 first 
become common now that the bands of the exiled and dispersed 
accustomed themselves to gaze with the melancholy yearning of 
those decades towards their ancient fatherland. Ezekiel, even 
while he sketches the final consummation, cannot take his eyes 
from the pictures of this sanctuary, this holy city and this holy 
land ; and, whenever he throws in any detail, antiquity, as por- 
trayed in the Pentateuch and a few other books, always hovers 
before him, although in particular points he desires to see a 
great deal carried out more strictly and completely, that is to 

1 P. 13 sq. us easily to reeognise the real age of the 

2 This name is found for the first time great Unknown. 

in Is. xlviii. 2, lii. 1 ; ef. lv^ 7 ; and even 3 4 For the first time in Zceh. ii. 16 [12], 

4 the holy cities,’ lxiv. 9 sq. In the then iu the Wisdom of Sol. xii. 3, and 
same way ‘the holy people,’ lxii. 12 (ef. soon, 
ver. 9), lxiii. 18. Even this would enable 
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say, in closer conformity with the divine pattern which he bore 
in his heart. Nay, in this great attempt to restore what was per- 
fect, his mind evidently went back still further in its researches 
into the past, and he accepts many details so distinctly simply 
because he felt bound to be definite, and he could find nothing 
better within the hallowed circle of antiquity . 1 If, then, an 
Ezekiel, when freely sketching out his ideas, still felt himself 
drawn back by such a strong necessity to the sacredness of 
antiquity, and tied down in individual traits so closely to what 
had been rendered holy by previous history, how much less 
was it possible to avoid making this same principle the universal 
foundation, and allowing it a general supremacy when the time 
came for re-establishing and maintaining the community amid 
the struggles of the actual world ! 

The Hagioeracy, then, was the constitution which, imme- 
diately on the final liberation, inevitably issued from the great 
internal transformation which had been so rapidly accomplished 
by the exile ; and its formation was so necessary and was 
effected so definitely that for the whole of the six or seven 
centuries of its history which yet remained it maintained itself 
essentially unaltered. It is always the focus of the highest 
efforts of these last ages, and when it seems from time to time 
to be fading away, it is only that it may at once reimpress its 
stamp still more distinctly. Establishing itself at first but 
slowly and amidst much opposition, it becomes at last the 
mightiest and most firmly developed power of the age; as 
though it were to be the mail-clad body in which the soul of 
the re- awakened community, assembling again in the ancient 
fatherland, made its final and strongest effort to maintain itself 
in the isolation in which it was fortifying itself again. 

But as it had never before existed in Israel, although an 
obvious and highly significant form of government, it could not 
fail now to become one of the last and most powerful means of 
developing the community and the religion which was recog- 
nised within it . 2 

Every hagioeracy has a more secret or exalted meaning 
concealed within it to which it can never succeed in giving 
complete expression or action ; for the further question is 


1 An example is furnished by the 
emphatic distinction between the Priests 
and the Laity, see Die Prophet ai dcs A. Ds. 
ii. p. 209, and the Alterthumer , p. 310 sqq. 

54 -This and all that follows from it is 
the decisive feature which absolutely 
separates this hagioeracy from that of the 


Papacy. The former was necessary till 
the time of Christ, for no human power 
could prevent it ; the latter has now 
rested for centuries on the simple obsti- 
nacy of men and on continued and increas- 
ing culpability. 
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always asked, what sort of sanctity it is which it possesses, 
and what it really includes ; and since time is always needed 
for anything* to win also outward recognition and reverence as 
holy the hagiocracy must always be secondary, not original. 
This was particularly the case with the hagiocracy to which 
the community of Israel now at last submitted itself after 
having existed for a thousand years. Behind these holy ordi- 
nances and customs, the holy priests who protected them, the 
holy books which expounded them in writing, the infinitely 
holy place in which they were upheld — behind all this visible 
sanctity stood something holy in itself, of the loftiest meaning, 
the true religion, with its eternal verities and its lofty hopes 
and endeavours, at that time, moreover, strained to the utmost, 
but also with its austere demands and moral code. But this 
essence which underlay the external scaffolding and even the 
dazzling glory of the hagiocracy, was in itself indestructible, 
in a legal point of view even inviolable, and it further included 
in itself the germ of a fresh development of far greater, nay 
even of infinite, scope. The hagiocracy, then, could not seriously 
desire to crush and stifle this intrinsic sanctity, the life and 
sway of the true religion itself; or if it did really attempt it in 
good earnest, the further question inevitably presented itself 
whether the latter was not strong enough to turn round and 
annihilate the hagiocracy itself. It was only because that 
which was essentially holy could not freely unfold its inmost 
tendencies in the great world, that it retreated within the armed 
body of the hagiocracy and allowed what was already considered 
holy in the world to have free play. But even though gradually 
checked at many points by the increasing rigidity of its shell, it 
put forth its activity through it without ceasing ; nay, was even 
enabled under its protection to collect and prepare itself in 
greater peace and security for a new and stronger life. Accord- 
ingly, during the succeeding period, we see the eternal power 
of the true religion ever sinking deeper and deeper into the 
hearts of very many individuals in Israel, establishing its 
truths more and more firmly, and extending the area over 
which they are acknowledged ; and many a word 1 and deed of 
true religion of the most powerful and imperishable kind came 
to maturity as it quietly gathered up its strength. Under this 
hard surface the nation also acquired in many of its strata a 
more compact and therefore a more vigorous existence ; and it 


1 For example, Pss. xci., cxxxix., and others like them.' See Die Dichter des A. Bs, y 
II. p. 308 sqq. 
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still retained in many points mucli of its ancient simplicity and 
austerity, as the following history will show. Thus, this last 
stage of the history also has its great and good elements. The 
community of the true religion now addresses itself with all its 
heart and soul to the last great task to which it is called. 
Beneath this hard shell, a new people, with increasing strength 
and independence, grows up again, ready once more to dare the 
utmost that a nation can in pursuing its final object. As soon 
as it gains its strength, the open effort to reach the final lofty 
goal rises within it with growing poiver, and it becomes clear 
that its ultimate destiny, together with the reward of its own 
loftiest struggles, can be decided only on that soil on which it 
had been originally formed, and on which it had in spirit seen 
this final prize of its warfare too clearly to admit of its ever 
losing sight of it again, except perhaps with its own de- 
struction. 

4) No liagiocracy, however, could endure for ever, as the 
observations already made about its essence and origin suffi- 
ciently prove ; and its associated evils display themselves soon 
enough without restraint. The longer it exists and the more 
fully it is developed, the more completely does it conceal and 
impede the true religion which is hidden behind it, with its 
truths, its powers, and its requirements; and the more stub- 
bornly it endeavours to maintain itself in the contest which 
thus springs up between it and that which it obscures, the 
more grievous is the injury which it inflicts on the object 
which it is really intended to protect, and it may at last 
even feel itself impelled actually to attempt its annihilation. 
Even in Israel the liagiocracy was unable to keep its own 
development clear of this tendency. It was only very slowly 
that it completed its formation there; for the indestructi- 
bly sound foundation of its religion resisted it too power- 
fully, and the natioual powers were for a long time too com- 
pletely relaxed and dissipated to admit of its immediately 
finding an extended and sufficiently secure field for its activity. 
But as it gradually gained strength, it made the people devoted 
to it too sensitive to any infraction of the merest externalities 
of religion, and led their thoughts more and more away from 
the real conditions of life which it imposed and its most dis- 
tinctive and binding requirements, as the history will show in 
greater detail. Moreover, inasmuch as it did not allow full 
enough sway to the deepest powers and truths of the religion, 
it also failed to promote any free development of all the better 
spiritual activities, and necessarily acted as a check upon them 
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in proportion to the tenacity and one-sidedness with which it 
gradually developed itself; and for this reason it was disabled, 
even when Israel gradually regained its strength, from ever 
again making it that people of marvellous mental capacity and 
material power in every direction which Israel had been in the 
past. From the moment in which it felt itself sufficiently 
strong and proud, it would never submit patiently to an 
earthly dominion, inasmuch as it regarded itself as possessing 
a loftier holiness which, as held by it, ought rather to rule over 
every earthly power ; and hence, as soon as ever it could act 
freely, it fell into incessant and destructive conflict with it. 
And so, even when in the course of centuries its external position 
and power had again bestowed on Israel the necessary qualifica- 
tions, it never could recover a national kingdom for itself, 
since every effort in that direction miscarried at once. 

Israel, therefore, even as far as it gathered together again in 
the holy land and there step by step became once more a nume- 
rous and vigorous nation, always remained in the long run subject 
to the supremacy of foreigners and heathens, without ever really 
seeing the days of David or of Solomon again, or even rejoicing 
in a succession of sufficiently independent kings of its own. 
Hence the fall of the nationality, and of the national independ- 
ence of Israel, which began, as has been already proved, in the 
last centuries before the exile, could not be permanently delayed, 
in spite of the liberation and the foundation of a new Jerusalem. 
Israel, although it once more rose with new vigour, and in many 
directions earned numerous fresh blessings, yet remained on the 
whole a scattered, externally clown-trodden, and, in comparison 
with others, feeble people ; as though to afford it early and 
enduring admonitions that its mission was something very 
different from continuing in the position of one nation of the 
earth by the side of others. Through all these ages, then, in 
spite of the joyous light and lofty serenity with which they 
opened , 1 there runs a deep dissatisfaction on the part of Israel, 
which often takes the form of a dark and murmuring disposi- 
tion, and which nothing can permanently and wholly dissipate. 
The depressing feeling could not be removed, that the perfect 
state for which Israel sighed would ever fail to appear, and in 
its place fresh afflictions would ever wait on the nationality 
which could hardly raise its head again with any spirit . 2 The 


1 P. 38 sqq. pressed, sad,’ Dan. ix. 25. No doubt the 

- All the 7 x 62 years from the first first Maecabean victories seemed for a 
year of Cyrus onward, are called ‘ op- time as if they would banish all oppres- 
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history of Israel, therefore, even now, though internally still 
sufficiently active and progressive, nay, often animated, and even 
roused to the intensest life, yet in the last resort always shapes 
its outward course in accordance with that of the more power- 
ful of the other nations, and changes in a marked degree with 
the change of the dominant peoples, as though Israel, in spite 
of its renewed insulation and the threatening rigidity which it 
assumed, could never again be permanently rescued from the 
great sea of nations into which it had been plunged by its 
previous history. Again, the influence of foreign customs, 
knowledge, and activities, could no longer be by any means per- 
manently warded off ; especially as the most characteristic and 
eternal elements of Israel itself had now satisfactorily survived 
all the changes of time, and were too deeply rooted in the mind 
of the people to admit of any great damage being inflicted by 
the incursion of the foreign element. Hence much that pene- 
trated from without now proved rather a beneficial and useful 
supplement of what they had themselves possessed in antiquity, 
and often served even to re-animate some good thing of their 
own which seemed to be gradually losing its force. 

But even the serious disadvantages and the heavy gloom of 
this new period were at last outlived by the ancient and true 
religion in Israel in such a way that it was enabled to recognise 
all the more certainly the ultimate deficiencies which still 
clung to it and might yet become formidable, and that the 
perfection to which it aspired might finally come with the 
greater certainty, and be the more purely embraced. So this 
last great term, in its bright as in its dark aspect, is still of 
the most elevating significance for the final goal of the whole 
history. Israel must in the first place draw itself together once 
more with the utmost earnestness, and, so drawn together, must 
look back upon its great past, and with most diligent care 
seek out the noblest monuments and traces it had left, so as to 
avoid ever losing them again. It must ponder deeply over its 
whole past and future, so as to grasp its final goal clearly ; it 
must investigate its ultimate capabilities within its previous 
limits, so as perfectly to understand even those mistakes which 
can only be adequately recognised last of all and with the utmost 
difficulty, namely, those which pertained to the very things it 
considered holy, and which were rendered possible precisely by 
that which appeared to it most infallible. Externally secure 

sion, but even after them lamentations again, c.g. Enoch Ixxxviii. li t sq., xcii, 
over the continuously gloomy times of 12 (lxxxix. 73 sq., xciii. 9 in Hillmann). 
the new Jerusalem scon enough appear 
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and compact, the true religion must quite clearly understand 
itself internally also, and learn to be on its guard against its 
own snares, before it can become the perfect religion. The 
hagiocracy, which alone remained at this period, developed itself 
completely, in order that, in destroying itself by the very com- 
pleteness of its development and the consistency of its logic, it 
might alloAv that holiness, ever the same and ever manifest, 
which had at last, and in no small degree under its hard shell, 
reached its full maturity, to escape from it into the whole 
world. 


2»m The Progressive Development of the Hagiocracy. 

When, however, a hagiocracy has once succeeded in tran- 
quilly establishing itself, it seeks to preserve its form as long 
as possible unaltered. It dreads every innovation, and can 
the more easily concentrate the whole of its strength on 
maintaining its rigid attitude in proportion to the intensity 
of its conviction that it is already itself in jDOSsession of the 
highest and holiest blessings which can draw nigh to men. And 
so in Israel, too, a sort of numbness seems to fall upon the 
aspiration after holiness for entire centuries. All freedom of 
fresh spiritual progress seems crushed, while the hagiocracy 
through the weary course of ages becomes more and more like 
a rock, against the immovable strength of which every storm 
shatters itself in vain. But in fact, the whole previous history 
of Israel had already established in it for all time too large 
a measure of the higher spiritual life and noblest effort, 
and also of urgent hope, and too much of what its deepest 
yearning expected, and, as it were, demanded, was still held 
back, to permit the coming ages to remain long content in any 
benumbing rest which might creep over them. On the other 
hand, beneath this hard rind there soon rose up a fresh life, full 
of movement, change, and variety, which often became all the 
more restless and stormy with the growth of fresh and unsus- 
pected forces in the midst of outward tranquillity. 

If we proceed to ask in what manner the long ages of the 
hagiocracy which was now established are divided by the 
changes which occurred in them, and by what progressive steps 
the life which heaved more and more mightily beneath them 
was developed, we cannot fail to discern that during all these 
centuries the destinies of Israel were most powerfully determined 
by the purely external influence of foreign nations. We have 
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seen that this could not well he otherwise ; 1 and with the more 
marked revolutions in the supremacy of the great nations of 
the world, the position and fate of the surviving remnant of 
the ancient and independent people of Israel also assumed 
another form. It is, then, in correspondence with the succes- 
sion of the powerful supremacies of the Persians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans, that the long extent of the history of this 
third and last great phase of the destinies of Israel falls into its 
three broad primary sections, while the power of the contem- 
porary Parthian empire plays but an unimportant part in its 
chief events. But the forces and movements which exercised 
the most potent influence were in reality very different, and, in 
the long run, very much mightier. Coming forth from the in- 
most heart of the people, and the deepest impulses of its most 
peculiar claims, efforts, and hopes, they at first simply helped to 
guide the course of events, and then laid it down witli more 
peculiar and irresistible decision. If we investigate it more 
closely, we shall see that it is ultimately nothing but that one 
fundamental conception which, ever since the high noon of 
the history of Israel, had worked itself more and more deeply 
into its progress , 2 and now re-appeared in this stage also as 
the principle which nothing could completely cancel, and which 
must at last lay hold of and determine everything by itself. It 
is the conception of the Messianic hope of Israel, with its fas- 
cination now so long hallowed, and the unbounded power of its 
mysterious purport. It reached back through the furthest con- 
ceivable spaces of the past, audit pointed forward to the glowing 
expectations of the future ; and it is henceforth present with 
its dangerous inflammatory power and the fire which the true 
religion, in the form it had already assumed, could never quench, 
but rather supplied with nourishment ever new. Little as we 
might suspect from a superficial glance over the period of nearly 
six centuries, up to the time of Christ, that this fundamental 
conception was most profoundly and irrevocably determining 
their course, nevertheless the fact becomes proportionately 
certain as we take closer cognisance of the inner life and 
movement of the history as a whole. 

The whole of this long period, in truth, far more than either 
of the former stages of Israel’s history, was from the first, 
as appears from all that has been said above, dissatisfied 
and unreconciled internally. It moved amongst contradictions 
which none of the powers it had yet possessed could remove, 
and never again found true or enduring rest and happiness. 

1 P. 64 eqq. 2 Vol. iv. p. 18 sqq. 
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It opens with the loftiest hopes and boldest enterprises, and 
soon falls all the more deeply into despair and misery ; it rises 
afresh from time to time to still more daring and even audacious 
ideas, and then loses again all outward power and glory. It 
feels that the best of which the whole life and effort of Israel 
is capable is still absent, and yet it cannot reach it by any of 
the methods hitherto adopted ; it seeks to fortify and tran- 
quillise itself in what at last it finds to be provisionally the 
best because already hallowed by the better past, and yet even 
so it gains no real joy or blessedness. The power which would 
not let it rest was no other than the fundamental Messianic 
idea, which was never again to be completely stifled. This idea 
included in itself a hope which all through Israel’s history 
up to the present time had been too necessary ever to be 
lost again, too glorious and already too clear and certain to 
allow those who lived under its active influence to be perma- 
nently content with any of the imperfect products of the past, 
and too true to be laid to rest except by its own fulfilment. 
But this fundamental conception, with its unique and mar- 
vellous purport, re-enters again and again into the great history 
of the nation and the world, because it affects all dominion, 
even the loftiest and most powerful. It must of necessity, 
therefore, be involved in a violent contest with everything 
else which passed for a more or less justifiable sovereignty 
throughout the long course of these centuries. It could 
not avoid encountering the heathen supremacy, which at that 
time included Israel together with so many other highly 
civilised nations; and it must be brought into fresh col- 
lision with every succeeding heathen dominion, without ever 
being able entirely to assimilate or reconcile itself to any 
one of them, because the kingdom of the true and perfect 
religion, on which its heart and eye were fixed, is diametri- 
cally opposed to all heathenism. They could only rest in 
peace together transitionally, for a period more or less dis- 
turbed and of longer or shorter duration. Again, the violence of 
this collision would inevitably vary according to the different 
character of the successive heathen supremacies. At one time 
it would be sharper, at another more gentle, now full of hope 
and now of despair. Even a deadly struggle might take place 
with manifold results, whether victorious or ruinous, initial or 
final. A fresh encounter could never be completely and for all 
future time evaded, so to speak, even if the previous attempt 
had been unsuccessful, or the fundamental idea had long been 
dormant. The power which gave its deepest impulse to the 
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whole of this history, and which was never completely at rest, 
lay in this fundamental Messianic conception, and nothing but 
the fulfilment of its indestructibly sacred hopes for the per- 
fection of the true religion and of its kingdom could ultimately 
bring about any conclusion which, by attaining the goal of all 
the history of Israel, would necessarily coincide with the ter- 
mination of this its third and last stage. But, further, any 
great power or sovereignty which established itself within the 
community of ancient Israel was inevitably brought sooner or 
later into collision with this idea, and on this field nothing 
could equal the importance of the collision with the hagiocracy 
itself ; for this form of government, as has been already said, 
attained a solitary pre-eminence of power and determined the 
condition of everything within its reach during all these cen- 
turies, and even aimed at stepping completely into the place 
of the Theocracy as the primitive constitution of the commu- 
nity from the time of Moses. Ultimately, then, the whole 
question which this term of Israelis history has to decide, 
necessarily hinged on the manner in which its fundamental 
conception (this being after all only a return to that of the 
original pure Theocracy, simply endeavouring to fertilise it 
anew, and, as it were, bring it to full maturity and strength) 
could take the place of the hagiocracy, and even overcome 
its defects and its serious faults when they had assumed 
their full proportions. 

It is only from the point of view of this leading idea and its 
complications with the ruling powers that we can take a 
correct survey either of the inner life and texture or of tire 
progress and articulation of the development of all this long 
history. 

1) In the Persian age, as we have already seen, 1 even Cyrus, 
the powerful and upright liberator of the people, could only be 
temporarily regarded as a divine instrument for the accom- 
plishment of the Messianic expectations ; and, therefore, after 
the restoration of the ancient kingdom and temple, so far as 
this was still possible, the eternal hope was free to fix itself soon 
enough upon some hero who might seem more worthy, and 
await from him the satisfaction of its venerable and high- 
wrought longing. But the speedy disappointment of this and 
all other such premature hopes, together with the inexorable 
fall of the nation, still young in spite of its antiquity, from its 
high excitement into all the cruel reality of these recent 
times, compelled the definite establishment of the hagiocracy 

1 P. 45 FOQ. 
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under Ezra, for the first time, as being, with all its advantages 
and all its defects, the most tolerable constitution for the period. 
Thus it seemed as if nothing could happen more relaxing or 
fatal to spiritual life than the continuance of the Persian 
supremacy, the weight of which was ever felt to press more and 
more heavily. 

2) The Greek age, however, suddenly introduced into every- 
thing an entirely new freedom and ease of movement, and this 
freer tendency was capable of being turned to more and more 
fruitful advantage, at any rate by many isolated and, as it were, 
preparatory movements of the fundamental Messianic concep- 
tion. When this took place, the very kernel of the eternal hope 
was too thickly covered by the hard rind of the hagiocracy 
which had already assumed its full rigidity, and its variegated 
pictui’es of the future had fled as it were in terror too far into 
the pure heavens, to enable even the victorious revolt against 
the Greek levity which grew out of this new freedom to 
introduce a genuine advance towards the grand and final goal. 
This second great section of the whole period, therefore, in 
spite of all its external growth, only ended at last in all the 
more complete internal dissolution. 

o) This continued until the fresh and inexorable severity and 
stern rigour which the Roman supremacy, like that of the 
Persians, brought with it, drove the hagiocracy, which had 
already reached the absolute culmination of its development long 
before, as if by a doom which it could not resist, into the most 
vehement and destructive opposition. The whole of this long 
history must necessarily have come to a close with the inevitable 
death-struggle of these two supremacies had not the other and 
happier alternative still remained, viz. that the true religion 
should even now, before the absolute crash of all that had 
become radically perverted and pernicious, gain a genuine 
victory over the formidable power alike of the hagiocracy and 
of all heathenism, and of the imperfections which had hitherto 
accompanied them. Ceasing to aspire improperly in any one 
direction, it would thus attain its perfection, and so fulfil all the 
glorified hope which gathered round the ancient sanctity of the 
community. And the passage of this fairer possibility into the 
absolute reality of imperishable truth and power can alone form 
the proper termination alike of this third term and of the whole 
of Israel’s protracted history. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the description of the three 
successive steps of the development of this last great phase of 
the history, each one mightier than its predecessor. Externally, 
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too, tlie duration of eacli of these three concluding periods is 
about the same, except that the Greek period was additionally 
protracted by its gradual transition into the Roman. The 
Persian age is very obscure in its individual features ; indeed, it 
furnishes the dark and difficult commencement of the whole of 
this long term. But if its work was the hardest, it was also 
undertaken with the most indefatigable energy, and constituted 
the broad and solid foundation for the whole. Thus it also has 
its own peculiar charm and special significance. The Greek age 
was immediately swayed hither and thither by a profusion of 
fresh impulses, and oscillated between amazing elevation and 
the profoundest dejection. But just as throughout the third 
great section the whole history approaches with increasing 
certainty towards its one true and lofty goal, even in the midst of 
the most violent convulsions and paroxysms, when every perish- 
able element within it sank down ruined and ruinous, and just 
as the perfect order itself, which is ever new, struggles forth out 
of the old, which vainly and spasmodically contended against 
its own collapse, so too the visible area of its operations is at 
once amazingly enlarged, and the last of these three ages, 
inasmuch as it at length brings with it the fruit of the whole 
history, transcends all comparison with any of those which 
pi’eceded it. 

The authorities, however, are henceforth for the most part 
more fragmentary, especially for the ages included in the present 
volume, viz. the two first. No work embracing the whole of 
the long period of over six hundred years, or even the history 
of the new Jerusalem, was produced in the declining period 
of antiquity. The whole of this last term appeared to the 
survivors of the destruction of Jerusalem to present too little 
of an elevating character, and they themselves, as was not 
unnatural, still failed to understand the true meaning and the 
great lessons of this dismembered history. This gap appears to 
be filled up by the Hebrew historical work, divided into six books, 
of Josephus, or (to use the diminutive by which he more 
correctly designates himself l ) Josippon-ben-Gorion , which begins 
indeed with Adam, like the Old Testament chronicles, but soon 
arrives at Cyrus, and then carries down the history to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. But although this book was much 
read in the later Middle Ages, even by Christians, and was 


1 See v. 1, p. 351 Breith. (cf. Lchrb. as though he desired to pass for the old 
§ 167) to he compared with ii. 24. The Josephus, 
late narrator himself plays with his mask 
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translated into many languages , 1 principally because it was con- 
founded with the real Josephus, it was in fact onty composed in 
the earlier Middle Ages in order to supply the place of the true 
Josephus, whose history had been for a long time lost, as far 
as the Jews of that period were concerned. It would be more 
correctly entitled a Romano-Judean history. Its author no 
doubt imitates the ancient Hebrew style with great dexterity, 
and made use of all the authorities he could get together in 
Italy, where he seems to have lived in the eighth century 
after Christ ; but, in common with his age, he suffered from 
a total want of historical perception or judgment, and gave 
himself no trouble to produce anything more satisfactory . 2 


The Duration of the Exile . 

At this point, however, we must for a moment once 
more turn to the beginning of this long period, and observe 
how this internal transformation, which was brought about in 
Israel by the exile, produced from the first such important 
results, that, as soon as ever affairs had come to their crisis, 
which they did (as we shall see) under Zerubbabel as the first 
governor of the new Jerusalem, it at once led up to the 
liagioeracy, which was henceforth the only enduring con- 
stitution in the centuries which elapsed before the close of 
this whole term. And unless the way for the profound trans- 
formation and regeneration of Israel had been already pre- 
pared, as has been amply explained above, long before the 
beginning of the general exile, and unless the change had been 
brought on by the great jn'ophets themselves, it certainly could 
not have been accomplished in so short a time as that for which 
the exile really lasted. 

Strictly speaking, its duration was only forty-seven years, if 
we reckon by the Canon of Ptolemy, from the nineteenth year 
of Habuchodrozzor to the first of Cyrus ; or better, forty-nine 
years, if we add on, as we probably ought to do, the two years 5 
reign of the Median king whom Cyrus set on the throne of 
Babylon . 3 Besides this we have evidence to the same effect, 

1 For instance, into Arabic and JEthio- Ptolemy or Herodotus (or Ctesias ?), but 

pic, as I pointed out in the Zeitschr. fur ho may be identified with the Cyaxares, 
das Morgenland, vol. v. p. 200 sq. son of Astyages, of Xenophon’s Cyropcedia. 

2 Scaliger and other men of his stamp It is in foot difficult to understand how 
already estimated the work correctly. such an intervening reign eould have 

3 The intervening reign, very short at been a pure invention of the Jlook of 
any rate, of Darius the JMedo (aged G2) Daniel; the difficulty is only that the 
mentioned in Dan. vi. 1, 29 [v. 81, vi. 28.], Cyaxares of Xenophon is here called 
ix. 1, si. 1, is not noticed by the Canon of Darius son of Ahasvcrosh, ix. 1. Now' 
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though it is certainly somewhat remote, in the Old Testament 
itself, for the Book of Daniel reckons seven times seven years 
from Jeremiah’s prediction concerning the destruction and 
subsequent rebuilding of Jerusalem up to ‘a princely anointed 
one/ under whom Cyrus is evidently signified . 1 This evidence, 
at any rate, gains more weight from the fact that the Book of 
Daniel limits the time during -which Jerusalem was completely 
in ruins to these forty-nine years. But another method of 
computation was frequently employed at an early period. 
Jeremiah had fixed the duration of the Chaldean supremacy 
which still remained at seventy years . 2 This, indeed, as the 
prophet most distinctly explained, was nothing but a round 
number, to signify a space of time reaching to the third 
generation, or about the extent of a whole lifetime, and to 
indicate that only the smallest possible number of those then 
living would see the end of this supremacy. Accordingly, 
Ezekiel, in speaking a considerable number of years later, 
reduces the round number to forty . 3 To this it may be 
added that Jeremiah fixed the term of servitude at seventy 
years with reference not to Israel alone but to all the weaker 
nations as well, and did not definitely specify any particular year 
from which the seventy were to be counted. This number was 
first given out by him eighteen years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem , 4 and was afterwards repeated without alteration in 
subsequent years, as a fixed number , 5 although it is clear that 
he always let the year in which he first uttered this grand 
oracle concerning the future of all the nations of the time stand 
as the immediate commencement of the seventy years, and 
purposely abstained from altering it. The oracle itself was 
indeed fulfilled in the same sense as others were, for a year or 
two more or less need not be considered in the case of so large 


this last name, at any rate (of. * Aavrip6s , 
Tob. xi. 15), is undoubtedly identical 
with Cyaxares, namely, Axares with tho 
prefix Cy, like Kai-Chosrcv. A more 
distant connection between these names 
would accordingly still appear if tho new 
king assumed some such name in Babylon 
as Darius, son of Alias verosh (son of 
Astyages). When, however, the Helle- 
nistic writer who edited the latest Book 
of Daniel (vid. infr.), in tho story of Bel 
and the Dragon , v. 1, calls the predecessor 
of Cyrus in Babylon Astyages, i.e. tho 
father of Cyaxares, it is only a further 
confusion of father and son similar to 
that of Herodotus, i. 127 sqq. Tho only 
difficulty is that wo have as yet no further 
evidence concerning this name, and indeed 


do not meet with it anywhero else before 
the Persian Darius I. At any rate, only 
the Babylonians and their neighbours tho 
Babylonian Judeans reckon in this short 
intermediate reign, for their release could 
only begin with tho. immediate supremacy 
of Cyrus in Babylon. 

1 Dan. ix. 25. 

2 P. 12. 

3 See further Die Prophetcn des A. Bs., 
ii. p. 131 sq.. 215. A good explanation 
is further afforded by a prophet of the 
early years of tho now Jerusalem, who 
again makes use of tho same expression, 
Is. xxiii. 15. 

4 Jer. xxv. 11 sq. 

5 Jor. xxvii. 7, xxix. 10. 
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a round number, and it was this that soon brought the figure 
into such universal renown and constant use. But Jeremiah 
had not intended the number seventy to serve as a historical 
datum, still less did he wish to specify by it the number of 
years during which Jerusalem was to lie in a state of absolute 
ruin. As, however, this prediction about Israel had been, 
broadly speaking, entirely fulfilled, Jeremiah, too, being in later 
times the most renowned prophet of the decline of the kingdom, 
it gradually became usual to transfer Jeremiah’s seventy years 
to the period of the exile in its narrowest sense, i.e. the time 
during which Jerusalem was in ruins. The first instance of 
this is furnished by the Chronicler ; 1 but even if we take the 
period of the exile in the wider sense, that is, if we count from 
Jelioiachin’s banishment eleven years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the number seventy is still too high. 

It is only by reckoning the Captivity from the year of Josiah’s 
death and the beginning of the Egyptian vassalage that we 
make out about seventy years before 538 b.c., but this year 
cannot be regarded in this light, and the whole computation 
would be opposed to the spirit of antiquity. On the other hand, 
about twenty years after the first year of Cyrus, Zechariah, as 
the first witness we can call, still speaks of seventy years during 
which the great affliction of Israel was then going on ; 2 for we 
shall soon see that the keenest sufferings of the age were by 
no means terminated at once with the first year of Cyrus. 
And when several centuries later in Jerusalem they still 
felt themselves heavily oppressed by the supremacy of the 
stranger, they thought that the seventy years of Jeremiah 
were not yet over, and endeavoured to find a secret meaning in 
the number, as though it must needs signify a period of much 
longer duration. 3 


1 2 Cliron. xxxvi. 20 sq. ; but even here 
the number seventy does not yet appear 
as a definite number on the same footing 
as others in the continuous chronological 
reckoning. 

2 Zeeh. i. 12, vii. 5. So Theophilus 
ml Autolycum , iii. 25-29 (where, however, 
we can easily see from many indications 
the full uncertainty -of this view), Clem. 
AX., Strom., i. p. 329-31 (Sylburgius), and 
Eus., Chron ., i. p. 183 sqq., ii. p. 202 sq., 
arbitrarily reckon the seventy years of 
Jeremiah down to the second j'ear of 
Darius, as if the exile had not ended 
until the completion of the building of 
the second Temple. So, too, the Seder 
olctm B., c. 29, and Zutta , with an esti- 
mate of 52 years for tho exile proper ; 

but these works furnish us with no 


genuine chronology. Generally speaking, 
the chronological notions of the later 
Jews on all the centuries between Cyrus 
and Titus are so entirely perverse and 
inadequate that it is better to pass them 
over in absolute silence whenever w r e can 
avail ourselves of older authorities. 

3 Perhaps 7 x 70, or 70 weeks of }’ears 
(as if a week of years were only a greater, 
a divine year), Dan. ix. ; or as if 70 years 
in a still wider and less definite sense 
were intended to signify the years, i.e. 
the reigns, of 70 foreign princes, Enoch 
lxxxviii. 94 sqq., lxxxix. 33, cf. x. 15 
(ill Lawrence’s edition lxxxix. 59 sqq.); 
for details see below. It was also thought 
that at any rate the exile had really lasted 
for seven generations (i.e. throughout the 
whole Persian age), Epist. Jerem. v. 3. 
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SECTION L 

TIIE IIAGIOCRACY UNDER TIIE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 

In tlic course of this period, which extended over rather more 
than two hundred years, from 538 or rather 53G 1 to b.c. 333, 
the community which was forming itself once more round the 
ancient sanctuary and fortress of the hill of Jerusalem could 
but renovate its strength by degrees, beginning under the 
humblest and at the same time the most trying circumstances. 
It is true that there was much to favour its development. The 
good-will of the Persian government was at first secured to it . 2 
It was, in fact, one of its fundamental principles to allow every 
nation or tribe in its broad dominions to continue almost un- 
disturbed in its peculiar customs, its internal organisation, and 
its self-administration, provided it remained quiet and gave 
effect to the imperial decrees ; and the far-famed justice shown 
by a Cyrus, and still more by a Darius L, to their subjects, long 
kept the majority of the subjugated nations in no unwilling 
submission to this government. In all these respects the 
Persian supremacy was quite unlike and far superior to the 
Assyrian, or its simple continuation by the Chaldeans 3 and 
even under Artaxerxes I. there were still some propitious days 
in store for the ancient people of Israel. 

But in spite of the initial good-will of the Persian rulers, 
the ancient fatherland could not be regained without a thou- 
sand toils and trials. The foundations of the new settlement 
long remained very weak and subject to the most various 
oppression. The seat of the Persian government was too remote, 
and indeed the supreme power itself was hardly capable of 
finding a permanent solution of the complications and hos- 
tilities between the almost innumerable populations which were 
crowded together under its sway. Moreover, the new Israel 
once more occupied, so far as its members were gathered 
in Palestine, one of the most critical and exposed positions in 
the Persian empire, close by the Phoenician cities, which were 
never quite content, and the still more unruly Egyptians. Nor 
was it long before the relations between this peculiar people, 
as it arose once more, and its Persian governors gradually 


1 P. 72. 


2 P. 47 sqq. 
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became more and more overcast. To this were added later 
on the grave evils from -which the Persian supremacy lan- 
guished in most countries, so that this period, after opening 
with the most eager anticipations of the benefits which would 
accrue from the rule of Cyrus, drew to a close amid increasing 
indifference and even keen hostility to the Persians. Thus for 
two hundred years the new commencement of a more inde- 
pendent community and a national development of Israel could 
only maintain and unfold itself under the heaviest pressure 
from without, and its dominant direction was towards the 
completest retirement from the bustle of the great world, 
and the closest internal consolidation. But the hardness of 
this shell and this tranquillity were precisely the conditions 
which enabled the indestructible growth of this community to 
rise with fresh power after every oppression. Accordingly, it 
becomes again more and more convinced of its special higher 
calling, and sees many new elements connected with it flourish- 
ing gaily ; and towards the end of the whole of this period it 
even presents the spectacle of the resurrection of one of the 
most courageous and vigorous nations, hardly to be restrained 
from bursting through its narrow bounds. 

Externally, then, Israel had hardly any connected or in any 
w r ay elevating history during this period ; and scarcely a single 
historical work of antiquity has ever been specially devoted to 
the description of the Persian age of Israel. When in after 
times it looked back upon these two hundred years they seemed 
on the whole to form a period of but little light or joy ; and 
since the memory bequeathed to Israel by the majority of the 
great kings of Persia was only one of indifference and distance, 
or even of gloom, less and less accuracy came to be practised 
in distinguishing between the various monarchs who had borne 
the name of Darius, Xerxes, or Artoxerxes. The names of 
many of these remote kings were confounded, and only for 
some few was a fixed place retained in tradition and narration . 1 
But in the quiet inner sanctuary, in the secret world of Israel, 
a life was kindled of all the more intense activity. A few 
great men found a field for their noiseless but enduring labours 


1 At any rate in popular language, 
where there was no particular need of 
perfectly aceurato history, Dan. xi. 2 (cf. 
vii. 5) mentions only four Persian kings 
sifter Cyrus; just as Parnell i. 11, and 
the Look of Daniel, speak of only one son 
and successor of Nabnehodrozzor, Bel- 
shazzar or Paltasar (contrary to Berosus, 


p. 5*2 note 1, and also to the Canon of 
Ptolemy). The later ehronologists, ac- 
cordingly, generally followed the Seder 
olam It. in contracting the 200 years or 
more of the Persian supremacy into an 
incredibly short period. This lias thrown 
the whole chronology of these centuries 
into the utmost confusion. 
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all the more free and grateful, and they became pre-eminently 
the powerful and blessed instruments by which this age, in the 
enforced tranquillity of oppression, was also enabled to satisfy 
its purer and nobler necessities. Since the whole period was 
supported only by these great but single and isolated per- 
sonalities, it is fortunate that we still possess tolerably full and 
trustworthy monuments of them, partly composed by their 
own hands. These are therefore our readiest and richest 
materials for the restoration, on a sure and connected basis, 
of the history of a period of which we have little other accurate 
knowledge, and in which we are entirely without the guidance 
of any strictl} r continuous thread, of more or less brilliance in 
its outward relations. 

This period of Israel's history might be regarded as a com- 
plete anticipation of that which followed the final destruction 
of the new Jerusalem itself and the second kingdom, when 
the nation could only rally round its spiritual instructors and 
leaders, and that hagiocracy which afterwards exercised so 
profound an influence over all the remnants of the ancient people 
by means of the Mishnali and Talmud was developed under the 
Resh-gdlutJia (Head of the Exiles) and his rabbis, especially 
under the Parthian and Neopersian empires. Indeed, at 
these times, when a nation has nothing left to rally round and 
lean upon except its ancient spiritual privileges, especially 
its venerable religion, the conditions are the most favourable to 
the development of a hagiocracy, whatever shape or form it 
may assume in details. Even Christian nations, when en- 
slaved by Islam, have in many cases clung more closely to their 
clergy, and the ancient sanctity protected by them, as to their 
last refuge ; and in like manner Islam has never been grasped 
with a firmer faith than when, through exceptional circum- 
stances, it has fallen under foreign dominion. But the great 
difference between Israel as the second Temple rose and Israel 
as that temple fell in ruins for ever, is that the former could 
assemble once more on its ancient fatherland, not simply to 
enjoy the inheritance of its fathers, but above all things because 
it still retained the truest and most vivid consciousness of being 
destined to accomplish an infinitely lofty divine purpose, which 
could be achieved only in that land in which it had been 
incessantly pursued for a thousand years, and the attainment 
of which had been broken off violently for a little while, only 
that it might forthwith be followed up again with the greater 
purity and consistency. In the Israel, then, which gradually 
reassembled during these two hundred years from its dispersion 
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and exile a true nation might once more develope itself, even 
though the process must 1)0 slow, and it could never he so 
powerful outwardly as it had formerly been. Israel had still a 
task to accomplish which was capable by itself of moulding the 
whole life of a people, and which, of all the nations of the time, 
whether great or small, Israel alone could achieve. Clearly or 
obscurely it was conscious of this, and this thought supported 
and moulded it, drew it together and strengthened it, and, 
in spite of the hostility of the world, once more secured it a 
marvellous growth and prosperity, until it approached nearer 
and nearer to the goal at which it would be inevitably com- 
pelled to decide once for all whether it really desired the 
Perfect or not. 


A. THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


I. ZeRUBEAEEL OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID, AND JOSHUA THE 

High-Priest. 


The edicts in which Cyrus granted the exiles the right of 
returning together with certain other privileges, are no longer 
in our possession, 1 but yet there are abundant traces from 
which we can recognise with tolerable certainty even their 
minuter details. Next to the return itself, the most important 
concession was the liberty to erect a new Temple on the site of 
the former one. Cyrus must have taken a specially warm 
personal interest in this undertaking, since he ordered his 
treasurer Mitliridates to return the gold and silver utensils of 
the sanctuary of Jerusalem, which had been brought to Babylon 
by Nabuchodrozzor, and were there preserved as trophies in the 
great temple of Bel. About this circumstance we still possess 
the most accurate specifications. 2 Cyrus further gave per- 


1 P. 49 sq. 

2 Ezra i. 7-11, comp, with 1 Esdras ii. 
10-15. The vessels are indicated by their 
form: basket-like. i.e. open above (70*")b 
cf. Lrhrb. §§ 177 b ., 215 a ., passed into 
the Greek KapraWos), twisted, i.e. adorned 
(?)SnD) and covered (TlD!p) with net- 
work above, so as to let the smoke 
through ; then the other smaller ones 
(such as cups and so on). The numbers, 
however, are variously given in Ezra and 
1 Esdras : in the former 30, 1,000, 29, 30, 
410, 1,000, that is 2,499 in all, and yet 
they have to make a total of 5,400 ; in 1 
Esdras we have 1,000, 1,000, 29, 30, 2,410, 
1,000, giving a total of 5,4G9. The only 


mistake in 1 Esdras is that the first item 
is given 1,000 instead of 1,030, which 
would bring the corrected total to 5,499; 
in like manner, in the first item in the 
Hebrew 1,030 must be read for 30, and 
then ver. 9, for But the 

LXX already follow Ezra. Prom this 
single example we may understand the 
whole relation of 1 Esdras to Ezra. 
Distinct reference to these sacred utensils 
is elsewhere made in Ezra v. 14 sq., vi. 5, 
Jer. li. 51, Baruch i., and the story of 
Daniel v. ; and, according to Is. lii. 11, 
even the great Unnamed refers to them 
in all such graphic passages as xl. 3-5, 
lxii. 11 sq., in the hope that they would 
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mission to those who were intending to return, to talce with 
them not only their private possessions, of all lands, but also 
any presents which might be offered them by their recent 
neighbours either for their personal use or for the pro- 
jected erection of the sanctuary . 1 These two facts cannot be 
satisfactorily explained except in connection with each other, 
and for that age the latter was of great importance. We have 
seen 2 that a partial improvement in the relations subsisting 
between the captives and their Chaldean conquerors had gradu- 
ally taken place, and that many individual heathens began to 
experience a certain reverence for the fate of Israel, and still 
more for the truth of its religion. Now this feeling might 
in some cases rise into a desire to be received into their 
community, and in others might at least express itself in 
heartfelt sympathy with their future and with the honour of 
their sacred objects; and the favour shown to them by the 
mighty ruler of the then known world certainly quickened this 
active sympathy on the part of many heathens. The prophets 
of the time, who have been described above, had therefore all 
the more ground for anticipating that even the heathen would 
devote their affectionate assistance of every kind to the re- 
turning exiles, nay, that princes and princesses would be as 
it were the guardians and nurses of the feeble infancy of 
the community as Jerusalem rose from its ruins . 3 Indeed, 
generally speaking, the richer and more influential Judeans 
were very little disposed to return. Most of those, on the 
other hand, who did not shrink from the hardships of the 
journey and the new settlement were, according to every 
indication, so utterly helpless and destitute that these thoughts 
and anticipations may easily be understood, though they would 
have been impossible in the earlier and more prosperous days of 
the nation; and we can well conceive how important this second 
privilege granted by Cyrus must have been. We do not know 
exactly to what extent, or in what form the necessities of the 
exiles were relieved by these benefactions ; 4 but poverty and 


bo at once a glory and a sanctification to 
the expedition of the exiles returning from 
Babylon as they bore them in their midst 
as their holiest possession ; for it will 
become still clearer hereafter that there 
can be no reference to the ancient sacred 
Ark of the Covenant. 

1 No more than this can orginally be 
implied in the words Ezr. i. 4 ; cf. ver. G. 

* P. 33 sq. 

8 The groat Unnamed first speaks of 


this in his second composition, Is. xlix. 
22 sqq., lx. 8-10, lxi. 5-11, Ixvi. 12, 19 
sq.; cf. Ixii. 2, and further, p. 45. These 
thoughts and anticipations, however, are 
expanded and brightened by the great 
Unnamed until they reach a height corre- 
sponding to the general elevation of his 
survey ; but we must not, on this account, 
mistake their historical foundation. 

4 With the exception of tho very 
general statement of Ezr. i. G. 


so 
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need of every kind were the lot of the settlers long after 
the new foundation of Jerusalem, and constituted one of the 
greatest contrasts between the later and the earlier people. 
Hence there was much depression and despondency in the 
hearts of New Israel. The fear, at any rate, that the 
sanctuary of the true God could not well attain to suitable 
splendour, and that the external honour of its worshippers 
would suffer in the eyes of numbers of heathens, was a source 
of deep sorrow to many Israelites, and excited thoughts and 
wishes within them which were far removed from the older 
nation . 1 

We may, however, doubt whether Cyrus had given per- 
mission to this first band of returning exiles to take possession 
again of the whole territory of the former kingdom of Judah. 
Even the very brief account of the Chronicler makes every- 
thing which took place at this time revolve exclusively round 
the Temple and Jerusalem. The whole circuit of the ancient 
holy city, with a suitable piece of territory, must of course 
have been made over to the restored exiles, and evacuated by 
the foreign inhabitants who might have settled there in the 
meanwhile. It is, however, very remarkable that in the exact 
list of the first restoration (to be discussed presently) w r e find 
new settlers mentioned only in a small number of the cities 
of the ancient kingdom, and these are for the most part only 
the northern cities which, together with Jerusalem, were 
reckoned as belonging to the ancient Benjamin. In a southern 
direction we only find Bethlehem, which, since the time of 
David , 2 had been almost inseparably united with Jerusalem. 
Such a phenomenon cannot be accidental. It was certainly 
made known in Babylon that no cities except these would be 
open to the returning exiles ; and none but these, together with 
Jerusalem, were occupied in the first instance. 

Now, in the first place, we should be read} 7- to suspect the 
Idumeans, on general grounds , 3 of being concerned in this 
matter, since they were Israelis most bitter foes when Jeru- 

1 We see this, for example, a few years 1 Esdras v. 7—16. The names given in 
later, in the caso of the disciple who Ezr. ii. 21-35 aU belong to cities; only 
added the words in is, xxiii. 15-17 to the ‘the sons of the other Elam,’ ver. 31, cf. 
ancient oracle on Tyre. This is, in par- ver. 7, and ‘ the sons of Harim,’ ver. 32 
Ocular, the meaning of the words of ver. (cf. Noli. iii. 11, x. 28 [27], xii. 15), are 

17 sq. Even in Tob. xiv. 5, the poverty out of place here, but were omitted even in 
of the second temple is a subject of 1 Esdras. The position of most of the 
lament. cities mentioned here is, generally speak- 

, 2 We have this list twice in Ezr. ii. ing, known with certainty, 
and Nehom. vii., and a third time, in a 3 See vol. iv. pp. 270, 273. 
very ancient Copy witli many variants, in * 
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salem was destroyed ; and in the second place, we actually find 
them in possession of important portions of the ancient terri- 
tory of Judah and Israel even so late as in the times of the 
Maccabees ; and we shall see more clearly hereafter how hotly 
the doubtful contest for these districts was maintained between 
the Idumeans and Israel, even in these later times. They were 
then in possession of the whole of the southern part of the old 
kingdom of Judah, with the ancient capital of Hebron, up to 
the former territory of the Philistines to the west ; 1 2 but even 
further north-east of Jerusalem, between Jericho and the terri- 
tory of the inhabitants of Samaria, now very much contracted, 
they occupied a tract of land extending to the Jordan, with 
Acrabat as its capital. This city seems, as far as we can make 
out, to have been founded here in the first instance by the 
Idumeans. The whole district was still called after it Acrabat- 
tine in the Greco-Koman times . 1 How the Idumeans became 
possessed of these tracts of land as regular settlers we have, it 
is true, no direct evidence ; but there are certain indications 
which point to a tolerably safe conclusion. Obviously they 
were put in possession of these southern and north-eastern 
tracts by Nabuchodrozzor, as a reward for the repeated and 
faithful assistance they had rendered him in his wars with 
Jerusalem, and in order that they might hold it in check upon 
two sides. It may have been that the kingdom of Judah, when 
the last king, Zedekiah, was placed upon the throne, was 
already reduced to these narrow confines as a punishment for 
the revolt which had preceded , 3 or it may have been that on 
the destruction of the kingdom, Jerusalem alone, with its im- 
mediate surroundings, came under the special ban, and so re- 
mained deserted while the rest of the country fell to the Idu- 
means. These old hereditary foes of Israel were still occupying 
that portion of the territory of which they had taken possession 


1 1 Macc. iv. 15, 29, 61, v. 65 ; 2 Macc. 
x. 16; Jos. Bell. Jud. i. 21, 10; west- 
wards lay, in particular, the cities of 
Adora and Marissa, of which we shall 
often have to speak below, Jos. Bell. Jud. 
i. 8, 4; Ant . xiii. 9, 1. Gaza, too, on the 
south-west, is often mentioned as an 
Idumean boundary, Jos. contr. Ap. ii. 9. 
A short reference is preserved from 
earlier times in 1 Esdras iv. 50 (cf. ver. 
45), and is repeated with amplification by 
Josephus, Ant. xi. 3, S. 

2 1 Macc. v. 3. The name of Acrabit 
is found in the Book of Jubiloes, c. xxix. 
(Jcihrbb. der Bibl. JFiss. iii. p. 36), and 
that of Acrabattino often in Josephus and 

VOL. V. 


others. On the site of the place Akrabbim, 
cf. Eusebius in the Onomast. According 
to the same Onomasticon a little city 
called Edamia was also situated in this 
neighbourhood, and the ruins of both have 
been rediscovered in modern times, cf. 
Kiepcrt’s Atlas and Robinson’s Bib. IBs. 
ii. p. 280, cd. 1856, also Adomin in Thct- 
mari peregrinatio , c. xi. p. 30. Laur. 37, 
Brux. 

3 In that case, an easy explanation 
would be affordod of tho phenomenon 
pointed out in vol. iv. p. 2/1, and the two 
fortresses mentioned p. 272 would only 
be retaken by Judah in the last war; but 
there is no explicit proof of this. 
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when Cyrus sanctioned the return, and, as far as we can tell, 
this monarch was by no means prepared to expel the Idumeans 
from the lands they had occupied and cultivated for fifty or 
sixty years. The violence of the fresh collisions between the 
Judeans and the Idumeans which soon arose out of these relations, 
and the persistency with which the new Israel maintained, at 
least in hope and aspiration, its claim to its ancient sacred 
possessions, may be gathered clearly from the prophetic utter- 
ances of the time. 1 Yet twenty years after, when Zechariah 
preached, the southern and western districts of the ancient 
land of the tribe of Judah had not yet been recolonised by 
Israel. 2 Later on, towards the time of Nehemiali, they must have 
succeeded already in gaining a firm footing in Hebron, for 
example, and in other places to the south. 3 It is probable also 
that the Idumeans themselves soon lost a great deal of their 
prestige and power by internal divisions and commotions, for 
there are clear indications 4 that their monarchy, which was 
only held in vassalage, still continued to be elective. 

So small, then, even in its extension, was the commencement 
of the new community. But in numbers, too, the restoration 
itself was in the first instance scanty enough ; for it might 
easily be foreseen that the returning exiles, in addition to the 
dangers of the journey, would have to contend against a thou- 
sand difficulties amid the ruins of their ancient country ; and 
so it can only have been the more courageous, and those who 
were inspired by a more eager love for their former fatherland 
and its sanctuary, who would now decide to set forth at once 
and commence the new settlement. We still know with cer- 
tainty that the whole number of those who then re-assembled 
in the ruins of Jerusalem and the other cities which were open 
to them, did not amount to more than 42,360 men, with 7,337 
servants of both sexes. An accurate record of the primitive 
condition of the new settlement was certainly made soon after 
some kind of order had been established, and although it has 
only been preserved in two or three versions, which already ex- 
hibit a tolerably wide divergence from each other, yet 011 the 

1 P. 15 sq. catalogue would have no real significance. 

2 This may bo inferred with sufficient Moreover, Nehcmiah’s own catalogue of 

certainty from the words of Zcch. vii. 7, the districts which took an active part in 
comp, with vii. 2. building the walls, Nell. iii. 1-32, proves 

3 This follows from the very accurate the same thing when compared with Ezr. 
catalogue of the cities actually inhabited ii. and Neh. vii. 

in Nehemiah’s time, Xeh. xi. 25-35 ; nay, 4 Is. xxxiv. 12. The sentence pro- 
we may reasonably conclude from it that nounced in Mai. i. 2-5 has a clear refer- 
many cities had not been fully repopulated ence to these heavy subsequent disasters 
before Nehemiah’s time, for otherwise the of the Idumeans. 
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whole it is very trustworthy, and is full of those instructive details 
which are peculiar to documents of this description. 1 Many 
thousands of these settlers were, no doubt, descendants of the 
great band of captives who were carried away with King 
Jehoiachin, 2 These men, since they were, to begin with, so 
numerous, and at the same time were drawn from the better 
classes of the people, must have been generally regarded as the 
actual support of the nation in Babylon, A definite connection 
was still for the most part maintained amongst them, and joint 
regulations, like those concerning the days of penance already 
mentioned, 3 could most readily emanate from them. Any one, 
indeed, who should only consider the numbers of those who 
were carried away under public supervision, on occasion of the 
first and second conquests of Jerusalem, 4 would be at a loss to 
understand how even so many as 42,000 could return ; but we 
may certainly assume that on its final reduction the great mass 
of the Judeans were handed over as booty to the Chaldean 
conquerors, and that these also now received their freedom. 

But the most fortunate circumstance of the time was that 
two men were found in Babylon to put themselves at the head 
of the movement, who, by their lofty zeal for Israel and its 
God, by the distinction of their tribe and family, and by the 
vigour of their age (neither appears to have been very old), were 
exactly qualified to become the leaders of the people as it rose 
again at a period of such great depression. Zerubbabel 5 sprang 
from the royal house of David. He was a grandson, through 


1 The document concerning the first 
inhabitants of the new kingdom only 
reaches from Ezr. ii. 1 to ver. 67, and is 
quite complete within this compass, and 
the length of the two or three duplicates 
mentioned above is not greater. But no 
doubt the register as we now have it was 
originally written by the oldest historian 
of the time in the ‘ Book of the genera- 
tions of those who returned from Babylon,’ 
mentioned in Neh. vii. 6, which may still 
be detected by certain peculiarities of 
language, cf. vol. i. p. 1S9. Tho leading 
numbers have remained the same in all 
the three copies, but in other repeets very 
great differences in details have crept in, 
which supply sufficient proof of the great 
liberties taken by many ancient copyists. 
An example of this may be found in the 
passage mentioned on p. 78 about tho 
sacred vessels, 'which seems ultimately to 
have been derived from this same aneiont 
Book. 

o 


2 Vol. iv. p. 2G3 sq, 

8 P. 22, sq. 

4 Vol. iv. pp. 263, sq. 274. 
s Spelt by the Hellenists Zorobabel, 
but also Zorombabel in many of the oldest 
MSS. in Luke iii. 27. He is universally 
called a son of Shealtiel (Hellenistic 
2aA adir}\) by his own contemporaries, 
Hag. i. 1, 12, ii. 1, 23, and in the same 
way by the Chronicler, Ezr. iii. 2, 8, v. 2. 

1 Chron. iii. 17-19 is tho only authority 
for the statement that he was a son of 
Pedaiah, and that Shealtiel had no son. 
But no doubt an ancient clerical error 
has crept into this passage of the 
Chronicles ; moreover, according to 
Ilolmes-Parsons, the MSS. of theLXX are 
also very far from agreeing in this place. 
Probably the mention of the sous of 
Pedaiah has dropped out. In opposition 
to this passage, and to Matt. i. 12, lie 
is not traced back to Solomon in Luke 
iii. 27. 

2 
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Shealtiel, of King* Jeconiali, who liad died 1 about 5G0 b.c., 
and, at this time, therefore, he was by no means too far ad- 
vanced in years; besides, we know that he and his colleague 
were both living twenty years afterwards. This colleague 
was Joshua (or Jeshua, as the Chronicler calls him through- 
out, in accordance with the later usage, but in opposition 
to the older authorities), a son of Jozadak, who had been 
sent into exile after the destruction of Jerusalem, together 
with his father, the high-priest Seraiali. 2 He was, therefore, 
about the same age as Zerubbabel, and both belonged to the 
younger generation of the exiles. The priests, in general, took 
a most active part in the enterprise ; and this jiassage of Israel’s 
history shows in the strongest light how the continued existence 
of a nation may be promoted by the presence of distinguished 
families of long-inherited position, occupation, and honour in 
its midst ; for Israel would never have re-assembled so easily 
unless certain self-sacrificing descendants of the priestly and 
Davidic families had felt that the voice of history called upon 
them to make every effort for their people. And if it was a 
great gain to have such men, exalted by the nobility of their 
descent, and by personal high-mindedness, who, as the natural 
representatives of the people, showed themselves completely 
worthy of the call, it was an advantage of equal importance to 
find, if not in the ancient royal house, at least in the hereditary 
high-priest and his universally known and honoured family, a 
firm nucleus round which the remaining members of the people 
might rally. 

The simple Levites took a far less active part ; and most of 
them, being accustomed to a simpler mode of life, appear to 
have fallen in more readily with foreign usages. 3 This dis- 
proportion in the number of the Levites remained essentially 
the same in later times, and a complete change, therefore, in 
the general relations between the Levites and the priests was 
gradually established throughout the new state. In earlier 
times the priests had really been, as it were, the few princes 
of a great host of Levites ; but the numbers of the latter were 
now so small that their efforts to put themselves on a footing 
of equality with the priests were likely to be more and more 
successful, especially as they had been constantly raising their 


1 P. 18. the number of the Levites was surprisingly 

2 Of. tlio passages quotod in vol. i. p. small in comparison with that of the 

171 note 4, with 2 Kings xxv. 18. priests. The same phenomenon is subso- 

3 13oth these facts result from Ezr. ii. quently repeated in Ezra’s expedition, 
36-12. According to these accurate data Ezr. viii. 15-19, on which more below. 
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position since the time of David . 1 But the authority of the 
Pentateuch was so clearly opposed to this that centuries elapsed 
before they saw the claims they now put forward more and more 
fully recognised, until, towards the close of the whole Hagio- 
cracy, their objects were almost entirely realised. 2 — On the other 
hand, at the very commencement of the new kingdom, they dis- 
puted the right of the liigh-priest Joshua to some of the 
highest privileges of his office, as, for example, to the use of 
the holiest offerings 3 for himself and his companions . 4 The 
reason alleged was singly that he was without the necessary 
insignia of his office, especially the venerable adornment of the 
TJrim and Thummim . 5 When Jerusalem was conquered, the 
last higli-priest was doubtless stripped by the Chaldean king 
of the whole of his costly array, and this could not be restored 
at once, partly on account of its value, but partly, and indeed 
chiefly, because the royal permission to wear such a costume 
of more than jDrincely splendour was not to be obtained imme- 
diately . 6 This difficulty was, indeed, arranged afterwards, so that 
Joshua’s house was even acknowledged on the part of the king. 
But there still remained one deficiency, of which we shall have 
to speak hereafter ; and it is remarkable that even after this 
highest point had been reached, the new kingdom was stillunlike 
the old one, and remained as it were incomplete, waiting for some- 
thing better. — Of the royal house, however, no member but 
Zerubbabel seems to have braved the first dangers. Afterwards, 
no doubt, when the new settlement was consolidated, other 
descendants of David may have followed him ; for instance, we 
know for certain of one who accompanied Ezra . 7 But in the 
first instance the success of the whole undertaking depended 
pre-eminently on the good understanding between these two 
men, each of* whom represented one of the different powers 
which had formed from ancient times the continuous circle of 
the outward sovereignty of Israel. 

Before the commencement of the expedition, the individual 
exiles ranged themselves under prominent leaders, according 
to their c ancestral houses,’ inasmuch as each both claimed and 
received, as far as possible, the national position and the pro- 
perty which he or his ancestors had enjoyed. We also know 

1 Yols. Hi., iv. of the priests (see more on this matter 

1 Vol. vi. p. 556 [German Edition]. below) ; cf. the later narrative in 1 

3 Soo the Alterthumcr , p. 352. Esdras iv. 54. 

4 Tills is the natural inference from 5 Alterthumcr , p. 335 sqq. 

the reference in Ezr. ii. 63 to the want at 6 These conclusions may fairly be 

that time of a high-priest qualified to drawn from 1 Esdras iv. 54. 

pronounce a final judgment in the affairs 7 Ezr. viii. 2. 
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that Cyrus allowed them to set out with joyous demonstrations 
and under adequate protection . 1 Great numbers attached 
themselves to the expedition who were unable to prove their 
descent from the priestly or from any other Israelite tribe, and 
who were, on this account, with difficulty able to obtain all 
the rights to which they laid claim. 2 — Arrived in the ancient 
fatherland, they closed their ranks firmly, in part round their 
recognised leaders, in part round the cities in which they had 
settled ; and it was in accordance with this arrangement that 
the above-mentioned 3 register was drawn up . 4 But as soon as 
the very first outline of a people of Israel was formed once 
more, and the first flights of a new and somewhat independent 
life began to stir within it, it immediately organised itself 
under the supervision of twelve men, amongst whom Zerubbabel 
and Joshua were but primi inter pares ; 6 so loyally did this 
fragment of the nation cling to its ancient institutions and 
traditions, even in its later history. Whether this supreme 
council of twelve elders, chosen from the heads of the people, 
remained in constant attendance on the governor in the new 
kingdom of Jaliveh 6 we do not exactly know so far as concerns 
this period ; but it is probable that it was so, since the elders 


* The passage contained in 1 Esdras v. 
1-6, though, no doubt, somewhat altered 
and expanded in accordance with his object 
by the last author of this work (vid. infr.), 
certainly stood originally after Ezr. i., a 
position with which its contents are com- 
pletely in harmony. It has only to be 
considered that tho chronological data 
given in 1 Esdras v. G must stand here to 
make the words Ezr. i. 1, iii. 1,8 intelligible; 
besides, the style has exactly the Chroni- 
cler’s tone. The only difficulty is raised 
by the appearance of Jehoiakim as a son 
of Zorobabel, 1 Esdras v. 5. No such 
person appears anywhere else, and he 
would be quite out of place in connection 
with Joshua ; but the fact that several 
priests ought to have been enumerated 
seems to show that the connection of the 
words in this passage lias not been pre- 
served correctly. 

2 Ezr. ii. 59-63. 

3 P 83, note 1. 

4 Much of the obscurity of the often 
mentioned passage in Ezr. ii. disappears 
if we compare it with the similar list in 
Ezr. viii. 1-20, and again with Neh. iii. 
1-32, x. 14-26 [x. 13-25], and other 
more scattered observations. We then 
see that the leaders under whose names 
thepeople voluntarily collected themselves 
were for the most part distinguished men 


who were either still living, or had lived 
shortly before. Amongst these is the 
curious name Pachath-Moab , i.e. governor 
of Moab : this may have gradually become 
the ordinary designation of an Israelite 
who was called, b}' the confidence in him 
of the Chaldean government, to the 
governorship of Moab, who filled this 
office for a long period, gained thereby 
great power, but finally returned to the 
community of Israel. That all who 
ranged themselves under a popular 
leader should be called his sons is nothing 
extraordinary. 

5 This remarkable fact may be deduced 
with certainty from the words of Ezr. ii. 
2, when compared with the other copy, 
Neh. vii. 7. The fullest and best readings 
are now found in the latter, but we may 
conclude that they were once to be found 
in Ezr. ii. also, from 1 Esdras v. 8, and 
even from some MSS. of the LXX. That 
exactly twelve men were intended here is 
clear from the addition ‘ after the number 
of the men (properly the fathers) of the 
people of Israel.’ The number twelve 
itself will in like manner appear several 
times again in this period ; cf. Ezr. vi. 17, 
and especially viii. 16, on which vid. infr. 

6 Tho ‘ heads of the people ’ are 
generally mentioned along with Zerub- 
babel and Joshua, when the leaders of 
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are henceforth constantly mentioned in connection with him, 
while the simple heads of the people, with the members of their 
families, also bear a special name, viz. nobles ox free men J Dif- 
ferent from these, again, were the simple superintendents of 
the separate districts or the smaller cities . 2 For the rest, all 
these various grades of elders were chosen by the people them- 
selves, under the governor, so that the internal organisation 
and administration were established on a very independent 
footing, while the Persians were content with their supi % emacy. 
The c nobles and elders (superintendents) ? were the ordinary 
representatives of the people ; 3 but whenever an important 
change was proposed, requiring the exertion and co-operation 
of all, the people itself assembled to deliberate and decide . 4 

Zerubbabel, however, as the descendant of David, was con- 
sidered the recognised head of the new nation of Jerusalem, 
and was certainly entrusted by Cyrus with the control of his 
co-religionists, and we know that in this capacity he bore the 
Persian title of Tirshatha , that is High Sheriff . 5 We further 
know that besides the family name of Zerubbabel 6 he also 
bore the court name of Sheshbazzar, or rather Sasabazzar , 7 by 
which he was doubtless designated even under the Chaldean 


the new kingdom are to be described, Ezr. 

iv. 2, 3, cf. 5, 9, vi. 7 sq. ; but their 
number is not exactly stated in these 
passages. It is not likely, however, that 
the number of leaders was fixed at twelve 
simply for the journey back. 

1 These are the DHn whom Nehemiah 
so often mentions in conjunction with the 
D'iJD- The name Qvv'qtf, moreover, is 
interchanged with it as a synonym, Nell, 
iii. 5, x. 30 [29], On the other hand, 
they are called pnjy Ezr. ix. 2.,x. 8, 14, 

Nch. iy. 10, in so far as they were 
actually in office. That the priests did 
not belong to this body follows from Neh. 

v. 12 ; cf. 7. 

2 The D\p2D with which is inter- 
changeable, Ezr. x. 8, 14, ix. 2; but they 
also, as office-bearers, are known by the 
general term DHPh Nell. iii. 9, 12, 14, 15, 
1G, 17. 18, 19. According to this arrange- 
ment a district is called *^3, and Jeru- 
salem had two such ; a circuit is called 
133, Neh. iii. 22, xii. 28. 

3 Cf. the remarks on Nell. x. 2-28 
below. 

4 This rests on such clear evidence as 
Ezr. x. 7-9, 15, Neh. ii. 16-18. 

s In Ezr. ii. 63 it is in itself doubtful. 


it is true, whether Zerubbabel is intended 
under this official title; but it beeomes 
certain on the comparison of Neh. vii. 65, 
70 ; for it is only through an oversight 
that the words of Neh. vii. 70 are absent 
from Ezr. ii., and therefore from 1 Esdras 
v. 44, whereas it is quite a mistake of 1 
Esdras v. 40 (where one MS. reads Nee^ufas 
6 Kal ’A rOapias) to take the Tirshatha to 
be Nehemiah. For the rest, Zerubbabel 
is also known by his contemporaries 
under the name Pacha, which was intro- 
duced with the Assyrian supremacy, 
Hag. i. 1, 14, ii. 2, 21, cf. Ezr. vi. 7. 
The title Tirshatha, which reappears after- 
wards with Nehemiah, is, on the other 
hand, genuine Persian. 

6 It is clear that the parents of this 
child, who was born in Babylon, made 
some reference to that city in the name ; 
but it cannot be a contraction of ' 2 Ilf, 

* scattered to Babylon,’ for this significa- 
tion would not bo appropriate to the 
new-born ehild ; perhaps it is rather 
from p.'nt, ‘ child of Babylon.’ 

7 It is certainly never said in the Book 
of Ezra that this Sasabazzar was identical 
with Zerubbabel ; but since in i. 8, 11 he 
is called Nasi, i.c. royal prince of Jiulah , 
and in v. 14, 16, is designated as an 
equivalent by the Assyrian official title 
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supremacy. 1 But Iris privileges were circumscribed; close to 
him, and in important matters certainly superior to him, was 
one of the Persian governors of the whole of Syria, or the 
country west of the Euphrates. 2 This was probably the officer 
resident in Samaria, who also went to Jerusalem for a few 
days every year to pass sentence in the most important cases, 
and there, at a north-eastern point of the wall, he established 
his dreaded tribunal. 3 


II. The Keturn of the Ten Tribes, and the State of the 

several Districts of the Ancient Land of Israel. 

1. We may regard it, then, as certain, that the original 
permission of the Persian government for the restoration of a 
community in the ancient fatherland referred only to Jeru- 
salem and its immediate vicinity, and by no means embraced 
the whole extent of the former kingdom of Judah. And yet, 
at any rate about a hundred years later, in Nehemiah’s time, 
we see nearly the whole of this larger district once more in- 
habited by Israelites, and firmly consolidating itself round 
Jerusalem. 4 We must suppose, therefore, that the original 
permission of the Persian government was gradually extended, 
and that the first expedition under Zerubbabel was followed 
by an increasing number of stragglers, until the southern and 
western portions of Judea were peopled more and more by the 
descendants of its ancient inhabitants, and the Idumeans, though 
not indeed compelled to retire within their ancient boundaries, 
were, nevertheless, obliged to tolerate Judean settlers on their 
territory. We can no longer recognise the particulars of all 
these subsequent expeditions. They must at any rate have 
attached themselves closely to the new ground now granted ; 
but the expeditions of Ezra and Nehemiah, of which more 
below, may serve as instructive examples of them. 

This phenomenon, moreover, receives additional significance 

Pacha, it is impossible not to consider him 2 It. follows from Neh. ii. 7-9, that 
and Zerubbabel to bo the same. This is there were at least two governors in Syria 
only a fresh proof that the Book of Ezra (perhaps at Damascus and at Tyro), on 
is compiled from very different sourees. both of whom Jerusalem was dependent ; 

1 The LXX give the name 2acra/3acrap, but it was specially dependent on ono 
1 Esdras Ziava&aaaap (in some MSS. less of them, Ezr. v. 3, Neh. iii. 34, cf. Esth. 
correctly 'Zafxavacaap and 2aj8 avacraap). i. 3. 

These pronunciations, at any rate, have 3 This follows from the very important 
more of the ring of Assyrian than the incidental remark in Neh. iii. 7- 
Masoretic has. In Jos. Ant, xi. 1,3, 4 P. 82, 

he is even called ’Afiaaaap. 
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in connection witli two other more important questions, which 
lie so close at our feet that we cannot pass them over. In the 
first place, we see at a subsequent period, in the great field of 
universal history lying open to our view, the non-heathen 
inhabitants of the extreme north of Palestine keeping up a con- 
nection with the temple at Jerusalem, and regarded as Israelites 
in the full sense. By descent, too, they were traced back to 
the ancient people, and even if individuals of heathen blood at 
length became just like Israelites among them,* as we may 
admit without hesitation, yet the mass of them were always 
supposed to have sprung from the blood of Israel. Now, when 
did these men connect themselves with the new Jerusalem ? 
and what was their character ? had they always occupied that 
part of the country, or did descendants from the former king- 
dom of Judah gradually emigrate thither ? or where else did 
they come from ? We could form a safer judgment on these 
enquiries if we had documentary evidence of the character of 
the Chaldean division and administration of the whole country, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem ; but no record of this has 
been preserved. So far as we can now judge, from a number of 
indications, the position of affairs was as follows. The Idu- 
means certainly demanded possession of all Israelite lands , 1 
partly on account of their recent services, and partly in virtue 
of ancient hereditary claims ; but Nabuchodrozzor only handed 
over to them jurisdiction the portions of the country already 
specified . 2 The districts which did not pass into the possession 
of the Idumean vassal-king, viz. Jerusalem itself, the small 
territory round it which was still, in the first instance, placed 
under a Judean governor , 3 and now, together with Jerusalem, 
formed the basis of the new community, and, in addition, 
Galilee in particular, were subject directly to the Chaldeans. 
Samaria, and a small district belonging to it, were, as we have 
seen, occupied by aliens ; 4 and elsewhere, too, numbers of 
foreigners had certainly by this time penetrated here and there 
into the land ; for instance, the great city of Scythopolis, south- 
west of the Lake of Galilee, had acquired a territory even 
earlier , 5 and remained an almost entirely free city far into the 
Greek period , 0 at the time in question inclining rather to the 

1 Cf. Ezekiel’s very distinct utterances Ant . xiii. 15, 4, and elsewhere. Further 

on this subject, especially xxxv. 10. evidence of an advance southwards of 

2 P. 81. more Aramean-speaking peoples is found 


3 Yol. iv. p. 274 sq. 

4 Ibid. p. 215 sqq. 

5 Ibid. p. 231. 

6 According to such indications as Jos. 


in the frequent occurrence in later times 
of village , instead of -/V3> house, in 

the composition of the names of places. 
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Samaritans than the Judeans. But certainly the central part 
of the country, as well as the district beyond the Jordan, and 
Galilee in particular more than the rest, were still inhabited by 
many descendants of Israel who remained true to their religion 
as far ns the pressure of the times allowed. And this continued 
to be the condition of the country, thus closely pruned, until 
the time of the new Persian dynasty ; and even this made no 
change designedly, except in putting Israel again in possession 
of Jerusalem, with the small district belonging to it. What 
further consequences, however, lay all concealed in this seemingly 
small alteration ! 

But here we are at once met by the second question, what 
became of the descendants of the Ten Tribes formerly carried 
away by the Assyrians ? If they, too, were ever to come back 
again, the present circumstances and opportunity were the 
most suitable for doing so ; and if the mass of them were eager 
for a return to their ancient home, it was now high time 
to accomplish it, for even where settlers have in the first 
instance been transported by force, their ancient fatherland 
tends more and more to become a foreign country to them. 
We do not, however, possess any such simple and explicit 
evidence as would enable us to settle this question easily, and 
we cannot be surprised that all kinds of conjectures were formed 
on the subject at a tolerably early period, or that in modern 
times they have multiplied still further, and in some cases 
assumed perfectly monstrous proportions. 

From an early period the great prophets had foretold the 
certainty of a final return of the captive exiles of the Ten 
Tribes as well as of the others ; and later ages always found a 
specially prominent example of this in the bold image which 
Isaiah had adopted of Israel returning across the Euphrates as 
safely and as mightily as it had once come home from Egypt 
across the sea . 1 This prediction was fulfilled during these 
decades as completely as was in a general way possible in its 
immediate sense. But since it was more and more strongly 
felt in the following centuries how far the whole of the new 
kingdom lagged behind the expectations formed about it, this 
prediction, as then read in the holy scriptures, like the similar 
one of the seventy years , 2 and, indeed, nearly all the ancient 
prophecies, came to be interpreted, by the narrow views which 
then prevailed, in too rigid a sense. It was considered as good 


1 Is. xi. 15 sq. ; cf. ver. 11 sq. ; Zech. x. xxxi, 8sq., 20 sq. ; Ezek. iv,, xxxvii. 15-28, 

8-11; Micah vii, 14; Jer. iii. 12-19, 2 P. 72 sqq. 
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as unfulfilled in the letter; and its accomplishment was, there- 
fore, relegated altogether to the future which still remained. 
FL Josephus , 1 accordingly, mentions on one occasion, though 
quite incidentally and without giving any further details, that 
the Ten Tribes still remained in his time beyond the Euphrates 
in countless hosts, and almost at the same date a later imitator 
of the prophets introduces a picture of their return across the 
Euphrates into the great design which he is sketching of the 
Messianic future . 2 The calmer language of the earlier Tal- 
mudists never rises above general anticipations and hopes on 
behalf of the Ten Tribes ; 3 but during the centuries which 
followed the final destruction of Jerusalem the belief took 
firmer and firmer root in the nation that somewhere in the far 
north-east a better people of Israel was to be found, living 
in happy union and hoping for the Messiah ; and inasmuch 
as certain writers bound up this belief very closely with the 
stories of the Middle Ages concerning Alexander’s expedi- 
tion to the extreme north of Asia as to the end of the known 
world, there arose the strangest representations of these Ju- 
deans on the other side, belonging as it were to another world . 4 
Thus, in the ninth century after Christ, the learned Jew Eldad, 
himself descended from the tribe of Dan, undertook a fruitless 
journey, we are told, in search of the Ten Tribes , 5 and other 
Jewish travellers, also, of the later Middle Ages were fond of 
discoursing of them . 6 A zeal of a very different kind, however, 


1 Ant. xi. 5, 2. 

2 4 Esdras xiii. This remarkable re- 
presentation shows that in the first een- 
tury of t lie Christian era a great host of 
Israelites was believed to be living in 
peaee in some remote country situated to 
the north-east, and that their origin was 
traeed to the Ten Tribes ; but it also 
proves that even at this early date nothing 
but misty notions of this kind were pre- 
served about the history of the dispersion 
of these Ten Tribes. 

s In the Mishnah, Sanhedrin x. 3, at 
the end (ef. the Gemara thereon, fob 
110b), we find for the first time the gene- 
ral statement ‘ The Ten Tribes will never 
return,* which was the opinion of R. 
Aldba especially; but R. Eliezer thought 
he might promise them a certain restora- 
tion. In this as in other respects R. 
Aldba was too exclusively Judaic. 

4 This is seen most clearly in the work 
of Josippon (mentioned on p. 71 sq.), ii. 16, 
compared with tho conclusion of the whole 

work, vi. 56. This is the sourco of tho 

greater part of the later Oriental accounts 


of the expedition of Alexander against 
the barriers of the north. If, however, 
w’e refer back to the original works of 
Josephus, we see clearly how the Sabbat- 
ical stream which Josephus describes 
{Bell. Jud. vii. 5. 1) incidentally and 
quite intelligibly (though ho goes beyond 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxi. 18, ad fin.), might 
bo ingeniously brought into connection 
with those boundaries of the world, and 
at last substituted, with reference to the 
Ten Tribes, in the place of the Euphrates 
of the ancient prophets, as was already 
done by Josippon, vi. 1, p. 546. 

s The little book which passes under 
Eldad’s name is printed in various Hebrew 
collections, the latest of which is Jell inch’s 
Bet ha Midrash , iii. pp. 6-11, ii. pp. 102- 
113 ; but we. must first settle with more 
precision how much of it is, generally 
speaking, true, for in those times the 
whole Islamite world was full of half 
fictitious stories of travel. 

• Travels of Benjamin of Tudela , cd. 
cit., pp. 104, 107, 110; Carmoly’s Itinc- 
raires, pp. 326-29, 336 sqq., 359 sq. 
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lias been roused among the Christians of the last centuries of 
our era for the discovery of these lost tribes ; and since they 
despaired of finding them again on the Euphrates, at least in 
the countless numbers of which Josephus speaks, many learned 
men have sought for them through the whole world. Wherever 
anyone fancied he had detected a certain resemblance to Jewish 
customs or cast of features in any distant people, there he 
would make out descendants of the Ten Tribes ; and it often 
happened that scattered legends, whether obscure or boastful, 
among such a nation came to aid the quest, for many a Christian 
or Islamite tribe was ready to pride itself on such a descent on 
account of its sacred writings. Thus, attempts have been made 
to rediscover them in»the Afghans, 1 in the Sinese Jews, 2 in the 
Parthians and Buddhists, 3 nay, even in the wandering tribes of 
North America. 4 But even the best attempt of this kind, 
namely, that made in 1840 by Dr. Asahel Grant, 5 to rediscover 
them in the Nestorian Jews and Jezids of the mountains north 
of the ancient Nineveh, is by no means successful. — This might 
seem to warrant the exactly opposite conjecture, that every one 
belonging to the Ten Tribes had in the early times of their 
deportation and settlement in a foreign land been so completely 
lost among the heathen, and so thoroughly adopted their cha- 


1 The Anglican clergyman Joseph 
Wolff, of Jewish extraction, who went 
in quest of the Afghans with a special 
view to this object, relinquished the 
error. For the rest, cf. Zeitschr. fur 
das Morgcnland , II. p. 2S6 sq., Gott. Gel . 
Anz., 1857, p. 1590. 

2 As yet no sufficiently clear and com- 

prehensive researches have been made 
into tho history of the first arrival of the 

Jews, who arc scattered very thinly in 
the interior of Sina. Even in the most 
modern times English missionaries pro- 
fess to have discovered there an ancient 
Jewish stock, with peculiar sacred books ; 
see Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, vol. ii. p. 341 sq., and Revue de 

'Orient, March, 1851. Since then, up 
to 1804, tho Judoo-Sinese researches have 
been pushed much further, and it is be- 
lieved that very ancient remains of the 
people are to be found there ; but this is 
not proved for certain as yet. Cf. Ah 
Wylie in J. Summers’s Chinese and Japa- 
nese Repository , Loud. 1863, July, Aug. 
Accounts which go still further have come 
to hand more recently. John Wilson 
tries to establish a descent from the Ten 
Tribes for the present Jews of Bombay 
and Cochin-China, The Lands of the Bible, 


ii. p. 667 sqq., 678 sqq. On the Sinites 
of the Old Test, see above, p. 3, note 1. 

3 In George Moore’s work, which suffers 
from so many wild dreams, The Lost 
Tribes and the Saxons of the East and of 
the West, London, 1861, in which oven the 
ancient great Buddhist rock-inscriptions 
arc made out to be Hebrew and read and 
translated accordingly. 

4 In quite recent times Isr. Worthley 
and others have even thought that they 
have rediscovered the Ten Tribes in 
North American savages; on what grounds 
maybe seen in the rpD^n TED> or Annual 
Hebrew Mag., London, 1850, pp. 65-78. 

3 See The Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes. 
This is the best attempt of its kind, for 
it shows us the descendants of the Ten 
Tribes still dwelling in a spot where 
many of their ancestors had really been 
settled, according to vol. iv. p. 165 sq. ; 
moreover, these Nestorians boast of being 
descended from Jews. But this oral 
tradition has not been traced by Grant to 
its ultimate source with sufficient rigour, 
nor does he show that even if they really 
w r ere once Jew r s, as they say, they wore 
all descended from the Ten Tribes. The 
proofs from the similarity of customs are 
all of them delusive. 
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racter, that even at the time of the liberation under Cyrus not 
a single trace of them any longer remained. 

But with regard to this idea, a number of considerations 
suggest themselves. It is true that the captives of the Ten 
Tribes were on an average hardly so faithful to the true religion 
as were those of Judah. This is, in fact, only what we should 
expect from the general position and civilisation of the former 
kingdom. Besides this, they were torn away into foreign 
countries at a much earlier period, without having gained the 
further experience and blessings which prepared Judah still 
more effectually for a faithful constancy to Jaliveism ; and the 
longer their exile lasted, the severer must their trial have 
become. But many indications combine to show that in some 
places, at any rate, they were very zealous in patiently pre- 
serving the loftier faith, and very eager in their hope for 
deliverance. We will not now call attention to Tobit, his 
house, and his connections. The book which perpetuates this 
north-eastern legend will have to be discussed below ; but very 
valuable evidence to this effect is furnished by Nahum, the 
Prophet of Elkosli, as we have already seen ; 1 for the fact that 
he, as well as Tobit, according to the legend just mentioned, 
thinks of Zion, not of Samaria, as the holy city, finds its ex- 
planation in the circumstance that no other place could then 
be considered the centre of union for all true worshippers of 
Jahveh. And if in the times of Jeremiah and Ezekiel no 
favourable tidings whatever of the earlier exiles had reached 
the Judeans, and if the hope that the mass of them, purified by 
suffering, should return to Canaan some time, as worthy ser- 
vants of Jahveh, had already become quite empty, these pro- 
phets could not have spoken as they do of Israel or Joseph in 
parallelism with Judah , 2 while Jeremiah has almost better 
hopes of the former than of the latter. Moreover, writers at 
the end of the exile, and soon after it, place Israel by the side 
of Judah not only in the alternate members of a verse, or to 
secure a proper fulness of expression, but in a way that shows 
how carefully they still distinguished the two great sections of 
the exiles, and hoped for fresh salvation for them both . 3 But 
the longer the exile continued, the more completely did the 
true confessors of Jahveh who still remained from the Ten 
Tribes and the scattered communities of the Judeans, openly 

1 Vol. iv. p. 227 sq. period who thus contemplate Israel at the 

2 Jor. iii., xxxi. 8 sq., 20-22. Ezek. iv. same time by the side of Judah and 

xxxvii. 15-28. Jerusalem. Jer. 1. 4, 33, li. 5, Zcch, ii. 2 

s It is only some special writers of this [i. 19], viii. 13. 
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amalgamate with one another, but under such conditions that 
the more recent and superior civilisation of the latter main- 
tained the sole ascendant. 

Now when once Cyrus had given the Judeans permission to 
return to Jerusalem and its immediate vicinity at any rate, there 
seems no reason why numbers of the descendants of the ancient 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes should not also have accomplished 
a similar return to the northern provinces. As a result of the 
great storms of the last two centuries, many cities and other 
places in this part of the country no doubt lay in ruins, and 
since the Chaldean supremacy had stepped into the place of the 
Assyrian throughout all these regions, all the exiles of Israel 
lived under essentially similar laws. Thus, when Cyrus had 
given them liberty to do so, many descendants of the Ten 
Tribes might gradually, and with no great display, come back ; 
but if many of the tribe of Judah, even after the liberation, 
preferred to remain in the east, no doubt still more of the 
descendants of the Ten Tribes made the same choice. We have 
no longer any certain clue by which to trace this movement, 
but neither have we any reason to deny that after the great 
change in the j)olitical situation, individual descendants of the 
northern kingdom, formerly so extensive, may have assembled 
once more in the ancient fatherland. The Chronicler, the only 
historian of this period whose work has been preserved entire, 
passes over all this ; but for him Jerusalem had already become 
the central point of all history so exclusively that his silence 
concerning these contemporary but remote events and changes 
need not surprise us. The expeditions of these returning exiles, 
however, cannot have been of any great importance, as not even 
the smallest reminiscence of them on which we can rely has been 
preserved. 

It may, indeed, seem sad, at the point which we have now 
reached, to see quite clearly and indubitably how the last 
remains of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, that chief section of 
ancient Israel which even attempted once to constitute 
itself the whole, vanish entirely from history. It is true 
that even in later times many of the inhabitants of the 
holy land continued to boast of their descent from one of the 
ancient tribes of this kingdom ; 1 but no such restoration as 
was now in store for the kingdom of Judah ever really fell 
to the lot of the sister kingdom, which had once been so much 
greater. On the other hand, from this time forward whatever 
vitality remained amid its ruins endeavoured to pass entirely 
1 As from the tribe of Asher, Luke ii. 36. 
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into Jndali, and in spite of tlie narrow and prejudicial opposi- 
tion which proceeded from Judah itself, as we shall presently 
see, it succeeded in its efforts more and more completely. The 
name of the Judeans, which had already risen into import- 
ance during the last centuries before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, is the only one after its restoration which maintains a 
place in the great history of the world ; and it supplants the 
venerable designation of Israel so completely that the latter 
retains no significance except in connection with the religion 
of the various fragments of the ancient people and their sacred 
traditions. From the correct feeling that it was in its re- 
ligion alone that the ancient Israel, in its deepest life, could 
survive in anything like completeness, the community of the 
new Jerusalem clung fast to the ancient sanctity of the 
kingdom of twelve tribes, at any rate in its loftier thoughts 
and ultimate efforts, both in its sacred language and also, 
though only on rare occasions, in certain significant symbols . 1 
Even the legends of the lives and exploits of distinguished 
descendants of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, during the first 
period of the Assyrian captivity, at the court of Nineveh and 
elsewhere, subsequently tended more and more to pass into 
stories of the Babylonian exile and become Judaic. The legend 
of DanieFs wise behaviour at the court of a mighty king was 
older, according to every indication, than is assumed in the 
late book of Daniel ; 2 * and the struggle between Hainan and 


1 As in tho case of the twelve sin- 
offerings 4 for all Israel ’ at tho consecra- 
tion of tho new Temple, Ezr. vii. 17 ; cf. 
also remarks on Rev. vii. 5-8. 

2 Later usages of language, which will 
ho noticed below, forbid us to lay any 
stress, in this connection, on the fact that 
the three friends of Daniel are called 
Assyrians in 4 Mace. xiii. 9, cf. xvi. 
3, 21, xviii. 12 sq. ; but the reasons which 
I have already brielly indicatod in the 
Vrophcten dcs A. Its., vol. iii., leave no 
doubt that Daniel lived as early as the 
Assyrian captivity, and that an older 
book of Daniel preceded the one wo now 
have ; just as it was followed in its turn 
by still later books of a similar descrip- 
tion. in which the ancient history is 
further obscured.- -A splendid sepulchral 
monument to Daniel at Susa was highly 
reverenced in the Middle Ages (see Travels 
of Benjamin of Tadela , ed. cit., p. 105, 
and long before him Ibn Haukal ; the 
legends in Carmoly’s Itineraircs, pp. 335, 

458, sound much less precise), and is 

revered even now on the spot, cf. Loftus’ 


Travels in Chaldaea and Susiana , pp. 317 
sqq., 338, 415, where illustrations will 
also bo found. But the case of this sanc- 
tuary is similar to that of Ezekiel’s, already 
mentioned, p. 14. These magnificent edi- 
fices were really raised by Jews in the 
first instance as synagogues, and were 
afterwards assigned to their great saints. 
Quite at variance with this is the men- 
tion made by Josephus, Ant. x. 11, 7, 
of a magnificent Baris built by Daniel 
at Eebatana, as the burial-place of the 
Persian and Parthian kings, where a 
Judean priest still kept watch. Prom 
what source Josephus got this story 
about Eebatana, we cannot tell; in Dan. 
viii. 2 Jerome simply reads Susa instead 
of Eebatana, without any further remark 
( Comment . on Dan.), but this is in oppo- 
sition not only to all our MSS., but to 
all probability as well, although, amongst 
other modern authorities, Quatremere too 
{Me moires de VAead. des Inser . tom. xix. 
pp. 423, 445) would read Susa in Jose- 
phus on the strength of this. The ques- 
tion is rather whether the whole story 
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Acliiachar at the court of Nineveh 1 was finally transformed 
into one between Hainan and Mordecai at that of the Persians; 
and the Book of Tobit is the only work left to us which attempts 
to perpetuate the renown earned during the exile by the holy 
men of old among the Ten Tribes also. But yet this extinction 
of all genuine remains of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes did 
but accomplish the fate to which this kingdom had been 
destined from the first , 2 though we have been unable to mark 
its fulfilment under the clear light of events till now. After- 
wards, indeed, as we shall see, when a new community was 
gradually formed in Samaria, partly through the fault of the 
new Jerusalem, which was driven by the spirit of rivalry 
between the two to greater and greater extremes and ended by 
claiming to be the true continuation of the ancieut Israel and the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes, its very late historians invented an 
actual return of three hundred thousand men from the Assyrian 
captivity, and a fresh foundation of the ancient Israel under 
this great host of thoroughly genuine Israelites, in the centre 
of the country so sacred in their early history, and especially on 
Mount Gerizim. It is easy to see, however, that this is not 
only pure invention, but very late invention too . 3 


about Ecbatana and the Judean watch- 
man is anything more than a result of the 
importance of Ecbatana mentioned above, 
p. 49, note 1 , coming from the hand per- 
haps of the narrator already mentioned on 
p. 48. 

1 On this subject, see the account of the 
Book of Tobit further on. 

2 Vol. iv. 

3 The detailed account of a return of 
the Samaritans may be found :n Paulus’s 
Mcmorabilien, vol. ii. pp. 54-100, extracted 
from Abulfatch’s Arabian Chronicle (but 
very inaccurately and incorrectly trans- 
lated by Srhnurrer). A kind of abstract 
of this, which wanders still further from 
history, appears in the Samaritan Liber 
Josuce t c. xlv., published at Leyden in 
1848. Tho careful study of such passages 
clearly proves that the Samaritans, in 
essential matters, used none but Judean 
authorities for their own ancient history, 
but if they found anything prejudicial to 
thoir own fame : in them, they entirely 
reversed it, and, assuming nothing but 
untruth among the Judeans, they invented 
their own ancient history from that of the 
Judeans, but made it the exact opposite. 
Abulfatch, it is true, calls the ‘king of 
Karan,’ i.e. of Mesopotamia, who gave 
the permission to return and granted 
many immuuities, Saverdi, no doubt the 


Sacherdon of the Kook of Tobit, and in 
this, according to vol. iv. p. 214, note 5, 
we still have a relic of an ancient tra- 
dition ; but he makes his successor Anu- 
shirvan, thus confusing the New- Persian 
Khosrev with Cyrus ; and his successor 
the Magian Zeradest, confounding Zara- 
thustra with Smerdis ; and finally his 
successor Aehashverosh, a name whieli he 
only knew from the Book of Esther, while 
he transfers the history of this book to 
the Samaritans. Por the rest, Abulfateh’s 
book deserves to be published in a com- 
plete and accurate form far more than 
the Liber Josuce , for the author has made 
use, though only here and there, of more 
ancient records of genuine Samaritan 
origin. More especially, a valuable list 
of the places inhabited by the Samaritans 
as existing some time in the age of tho 
later Persian kings, is to be found on 
p. 88. Besides Nabolos (i.e. Sheehem) 
the following names occur: — (1) Da'phna 
(not to be derived from the ancient 
Gophna) ; (2) ‘ Atarah Tarafain , no doubt 
the ‘Atara [Ataroth] of Jos. xvi.‘7, north 
of Bethel and Gophna ; (3) Badan y no 
doubt the Beth-shean, or Scythopolis, p. 
89, often mentioned in this connexion ; 
(4) Beth Fdghiir , perhaps an ancient 

Tiy? i (5) v A; probably a corruption of 
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3 . But here we must recollect that 1 the northern districts of 
Canaan had already learned to look to Jerusalem as their 
capital more and more during the centuries immediately 
preceding its destruction. The fall of the kingdom of Samaria 
had at any rate produced one immediate good result, viz. the 
removal of an obstacle which had stood in the way of uniting 
the severed members of the Davidic kingdom to the greatest 
extent possible. The rulers in Jerusalem were again at liberty 
to attempt to extend their authority over the northern districts; 
and all the inhabitants of those parts who desired to worship 
the true God, were still more ready once more to cling exclusively 
to the sanctuary at Jerusalem. This had even then been the 
case to a great extent ; the clearest proof of it is furnished by the 
strong attraction thither of residents in Shechem, Shiloh, and 
Samaria. These were the very cities which had always before 
been rivals of Jerusalem ; but immediately after the destruction 
of the Temple numbers of persons in deep mourning made a 
pilgrimage from them to the ruins of Jerusalem, in order at 
least to offer their sacrifices of sorrow on the site of the fallen 
sanctuary . 3 If, then, this sanctuary of Jerusalem rose again, 
and the beams of this new victorious glory streamed round its 
august and ancient splendour, it would spontaneously step 
once more into the position of a holy metropolis for the north- 
ern districts of Canaan also ; and if henceforth all the wor- 
shippers of Jaliveli who lived in even the most distant countries 
of heathendom looked to this concentrated centre with joy 
and pride, made pilgrimages thither, and found there the place 
where they were most firmly united, how much more, in the 
northern half of Canaan, must they all have clung to this 
sacred rock, how much more must all the descendants of the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes also, who had perhaps assembled 
there in somewhat greater numbers now, have regarded Jeru- 
salem alone as their holy city ! There are, in fact, many signs 


£ i.e. Maj3up0a, Jos. Bell. Jucl . 

iv. 8, 1 ; Plin. Hist . Nat. v. 15; cf. vol. 
vii. p. 107 [Ed. Germ.]; (G) liajidia 
(as must bo read here for Dafidia), west 
of Sheehem, see Seetzen’s Itciscn, vol. 
ii. p. 169 ; (7) Beth-Furik , east of the 
same; (8) ’> ( 9 ) Kafar, for 

which it is certainly better to read 
‘Averts, south of tho last, SHTiy di Cnr- 
moly’s Itineraircs , pp. 186, 212, 386, 415, 
where, however, it is always ineorrcctly 
spelt, as it is also in Seetzen’s liciscn, 

VOL. V. 


vol. ii. p. 161 ; cf. also Gemara to Avoda 
Sara, 2, 4, p. 224; (10) Salim ; (11) 

BJibwn ; (12) for which it might 

be better to read Faltmch , north of Pente- 
comias; (13)^;\-, i.e. the ancient Phi- 
listine Ekron. On Daphna see also 
Wilson’s Lands of the Bible , vol. ii. pp. 
60, 72. 

1 Vol. iv. pp. 227, 211. 

2 Jer. xli. 5-8 ; a pioee of evidence 
accidentally preserved, but very impor- 
tant. 

n 
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which enable ns to recognise this state of tilings clearly 
enough ; 1 but the jealousy of the Persian government would 
not permit any closer connection between the southern and 
northern portions of the country. Thus, all the worshippers of 
the true God dwelling north of Jerusalem were obliged to 
content themselves for the present with recognising Jerusalem 
simply as the spiritual capital of their country. They could 
not be prevented from voluntarily offering sacrifices there ; but 
no more intimate union of any other description was thought 
of under the Persians. The sequel of the history will show, 
however, the infinite importance which the closer connection of 
Galilee and Judea assumed when the pressure of the times 
allowed it to put out its strength more boldly. 

In this direction, then, everything might henceforth take a 
form very favourable to Jerusalem as the renovated centre of 
true religion, although the advantages of the new situation 
could only disclose themselves fully in the course of the follow- 
ing centuries. If a religion be true, it is good for its own 
activity that it should have a local centre as widely and gene- 
rally recognised as possible. At that time no old unexpiated 
guilt clung to the ancient sanctity of Jerusalem, and it even 
rose from its ruins in fresh and marvellous life ; so that it soon 
looked for a grand new future favoured by its own fitness for its 
task and the charm peculiar to it, as well as by the condition of 
the age, and it might even hope once more to regain its 
ancient greatness and power, even though in a very different 
way. But this great advantage was counterbalanced by a dis- 
advantage almost as great. The ancient holy land had been so 
cruelly and so frequently conquered and desolated by powerful 
heathens, owing even its restoration, as far as it went, to them, 
that the strongest and most permanent traces of their action 
necessarily still remained ; and although the Idumeans of the 
south 2 were gradually pushed back again somewhat further, 
and the ancient kingdom of Judah was enabled to collect 
itself round Jerusalem more and more completely, yet many 
heathen inhabitants had long ago found their way into the 
northern and central districts, and maintained their footing there 
far more stubbornly. In the remoter northern district, as its 
very name of Galilee, i.e. march (shortened for heathen-march ), 


1 From Ps. lxviii. 28 [27] we may for Israel in certain songs of the second 
conclude that at the consecration of the Temple, lxxvii. 16 [15], lxxx. 2 sq. [1 

second Temple envoys at least from the sq.], lxxxi. 6 [5], cannot have been sim- 
most northern district, or Galilee, were pre- ply accidental, 
sent. Moreover the use of the nam q Joseph 2 P. 80 sq. 
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shows, as well as in the eastern district beyond the Jordan, 1 a 
powerful heathen element had always lived in the midst of 
Israel. This separation of the districts inhabited by Israel in 
this quarter had increased since the Assyrian period, and 
became more and more marked in each succeeding age, as we 
shall see more clearly hereafter. Ever since the inroad of the 
Scythians, 2 indeed, a city, occupied in the first instance by those 
who remained behind as settlers, had held its ground in this 
neighbourhood, and it always jealously strove to preserve its 
independence. But in the eentre of the country, in Samaria, 
the colonists of heathen extraction, who had been settled there 
by the Assyrians, continued to dwell in much the same con- 
dition as that which we have already observed 3 towards the end 
of the kingdom of Judah. No change of any importance is as 
yet to be noticed in them, and these foreign settlers, drawn to- 
gether from very .different countries, having now dwelt long on 
the fruitful soil, had evidently amalgamated more and more, 
simply from the length of time that had elapsed, into one 
uniform whole. In this way elements of various lieathen 
nationalities had long been scattered right through the ancient 
holy land when Jerusalem, and with it a people at once old 
and new, and a sanctuary of ancient renown and of a charac- 
ter peculiar to itself, endeavoured to rise from its ruins. When 
this movement had once begun, the violent collision of elements 
so radically at variance with one another, and yet in such close 
local contiguity, was inevitable ; and its necessary consequence 
was to reveal more clearly and to shape more firmly the very 
peculiar genius of the new Jerusalem, as it began with difficulty 
to rise again. 


III. The Building of the Temple in Jerusalem and the 

Samaritans. 

1. The general circumstances of the exiles who returned 
under Zerubbabel supplied them with no object to push forward 
more earnestly than the building of the Temple : the restoration 
of the sanctuary was the first task of their holy zeal. It was 
in vain that the great Unknown, in reference perhaps to a 

somewhat too glowing ardour, pointed out incidentally at this 
time that no temple, however splendid, could really correspond 
to the full sublimity of the true God. 4 His words did but 

4 Is. lxvi. 1, which, however, must bo 
taken in connection with such very differ- 
ent expressions as xliv. 28, lx. 7. 

lr 2 


1 Vol. ii. 

2 Vol. iv. p. 231. 

3 Ibid. p. 215 sq. 
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prove that at the right moment that truth of all higher 
religion would break forth again which had already displayed 
itself on the same field, when first the idea was conceived of 
building the former magnificent temple . 1 2 It was in vain that 
anything like the previous temple, with its offerings, had already 
been shown to be far more superfluous now than in David’s 
time the impulse to restore what had been was too strong . 3 
Besides this, however, the strong buildings of the holy place 
of refuge might serve to increase in no small degree the security 
of the capital, which was still very weak at first. Considerable 
treasure was at once collected through the voluntary contri- 
butions of all who could afford anything from their private 
means. Zerubbabel led the way, and his example was followed 
by the other chiefs of the nation and the common people. The 
sums thus obtained were employed partly for the building itself, 
and partly for the most necessary vestments of the priests, who 
entered again upon the duties of their office for the most part 
in great poverty. As no great number of new sacrificial 
utensils was required , 4 no one but Zerubbabel made any con- 
siderable gift for this purpose. From the extant statements 
derived from the original sources , 5 we may well suppose that 
Zerubbabel, as the grandson of King Jeconiah who had been 
restored to the position of a prince , 6 was the foremost man of 
the community in worldly possessions as well as rank. 

But the difficulty of even removing the ruins from the site of 
the ancient sanctuary, and clearing the space for the founda- 
tions of the Temple, was so great that on the approach of the 
se ven tli month or the month of harvest, which they desired to 
celebrate on account of its pristine sanctity 7 with full Mosaic 
ceremonial on the sacred spot, they erected a simple altar pro- 
visionally, in order to offer the sacrifices upon it according to 


1 Yol. iii. p. 129 sqq. 

2 P. 20. 

3 P. 32 sqq. 

4 P. 7S. 

5 They have "been preserved complete 

in Neh. vii. 70-72; they appear in Ezr. 

ii. G8 sq., on the other hand, worked up 
by the Chronicler and much shortened. 
The comparison of the two passages is 
here easy and very instructive ; we see, 
for instance, how the Chronicler handles 
the scattered numbers, drawing them to- 
gether not without some exaggeration, 
and again reducing them. This same 
passage, Ezr. ii., is reproduced in his own 
fashion by the writer of 1 Esdras, v. 44 
Sq. 


6 P. 18. 

7 See the Alterth. p. 393 sqq. It seems 
doubtful even at the first glance whether 
the seventh month mentioned in Ezr. iii. 
1 is meant for the one which came in the 
first year of Cyrus, according to i. 1, for 
in iii. 8 the arrival of the returning 
captives at Jerusalem is taken as the 
point of ehronologieal departure ; but 
besides this Berosus (in Theoph. Ant. 
ad Aiitol, iii. 25, ef. cap. 29 ,ad Jin., where, 
however, we must subsequently read 8 
for 38 in cap. 26) has preserved the 
tradition that the Temple was founded in 
the second year of Cyrus ; and the same 
thing follows from l Esdras v. G,ef. supra 
p. SO note 1. 
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primitive usage. Prom the first day of this month onward the 
daily sacrifices were again continued, and many individuals 
who had long had vows to perform were now enabled to redeem 
them in all solemnity . 1 Many a fresh and glorious hymn might 
now ring forth, as for example Ps. cxviii. 2 — that song of joy 
and sacrifice which expresses the feeling of the age with such 
wonderful depth. Even on the part of many heathens, whether 
near or at a distance, the liveliest sympathy for flic new com- 
munity was at this time displayed . 3 It glowed as yet with the 
first charm of growth, and the favour of the great king still 
shone upon it fresh and unclouded. In the many songs, 
such as Psalms cxv., cxvi., animated with an inspiration so 
marvellously fresh and a devotion so deep, which rang forth 
from the community and from individuals about this time, or 
at any rate not much later, ‘ those that fear Jaliveh ? are readily 
brought forward by the side of Israel and Aaron, so that all 
who fear Jahveli even outside Israel are included . 4 

Meanwhile, the preparations for the building of the Temple 
were being constantly pushed on with energy. Cedar-wood 
was ordered from Lebanon, as had been done before for the 
Temple of Solomon. Workers in wood and other materials were 
hired for money wages ; and Tyrian and Sidonian sailors were 
employed for the transport of the costly timber to the harbour 
of Joppa, and received payment in corn, wine, and oil, the 
produce of the land. Accordingly, in the second month of the 
following year they were in a position to lay the foundations of 
the Temple-liouse, and to appoint the priests and Levites who 
were to take the work under their special superintendence, and, 
as far as necessary, give their own personal assistance. These 
appointments were probably made with special ceremonies . 5 


1 Ezi*. ii. 70, iii. 6. In iii. 1, according 
to 1 Esdras v. 47, the position of tho 
altar was originally stated more precisely : 
it was erected on the spot whero the 
entrance to tho forecourt on the east had 
former])' been. 

2 See tho Psalmcn, p. 287 sqq., 2nd 
edition. 

a Tho words nD'iO '3* Ez. iii. 3, 

r ; 

as they were already understood by the 
LXX, pointed to something very differ- 
ent from the necessity of excessive fear of 
the heathen ; but by tho very connection 
in which they stand tho words yield no 
such meaning. Wo may conclude, how- 
ever, from 1 Esdras v. 50, that the words 
of this passage wero originally much 
fuller and clearer. They certainly did not 
lie quite clearly before oven the author 


of 1 Esdras, and the various readings of 
the passage show what a great difficulty 
it presented to the old Greek readers : 
originally, however, vcr. 3 probably read 
thus: — 

no'83 nisntjjij n r6 tepxM 
nivjxn w 9a on's -lp-tri!! Dn'S?!! 

'Jl 

In this case tho expression is derived 
from Ex. xv. 1 G, and must ho understood 
accordingly. 

4 P. 27 sq. 

5 The words in Ezr. iii. 0 also cannot 
have been preserved quite correctly; at 
any rate we must read something like 
l-pIThT instead of nT-IHb the name 
of a Lcvite, according to other passages 
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The foundation itself was laid with the utmost solemnity, amid 
the trumpet blasts of the priests, the music of the stringed in- 
struments and cymbals of the Levitical singers, and the loud 
songs of thanksgiving of the whole people . 1 It is true that 
many of the older priests, Levites, and elders, who had them- 
selves beheld the first Temple , 2 when they saw the meagre 
foundations of this second Temple calculated, in accordance 
with the necessities of the time, on a scale of far inferior rich- 
ness, splendour, and solidity, broke out involuntarily into violent 
lamentations. But the historian remarks emphatically that the 
common people shouted so loud for joy that it was impossible 
to distinguish between the discordant sound of woe and the 
tones of joy ; 3 as though this might avert the evil omen which 
would readily be found in the circumstance that among the 
honoured elders of the community many were weeping loudly 
on a day like that. 

Many prophets now reassembled round the sanctuary as it 
rose from its ruins ; and many a word of decision (when asked 
for ), 4 as well as of lofty anticipation of more glorious times in 
future , 5 issued once more from their lips, as though in this 
direction also the ancient state and grandeur of Israel were to 
reappear. While the ancient seat of the true religion and 
the Davidic empire became again the object of pilgrimage from 
every quarter, there were heard in the sanctuary itself/ as well 
as among the joyous bands upon their way, new hymns in rich 
variety, of a concentrated power and captivating earnestness, 
such as had hardly arisen in such a full stream of creative and 
living power since the time of David. At this time, no doubt, 
the kernel was formed of the collection of 6 Pilgrim songs/ 
which may first have been generally sung upon the journey. 
Those which are preserved in the present Psalter are almost 
entirely of the same form and style, and stand apart as a small 
collection by themselves . 7 


of the Chronicler: cf. also the various 
readings of 1 Esdras, from which, per- 
haps, the original may still be recovered. 

1 Cf. Ezr. v. 16 and iii. 10 sq., Hag. ii. 
18. 

2 This is a further proof, therefore, 
from a new side, of the real length of the 
captivity, as explained p. 73, sq. Cf. 
Hag. ii. 3, Zcch. iv. 10, and Ezr. iii. 12. 

3 For this must be the meaning of the 
words of Ezr. iii. 13 ; the whole ver. 13 
forms a contrast to ver 12 ; and perhaps 
it is unnecessary to suppose that j '3 has 

fallen out before ^ip, according to my 
Lchrb. § 217 g. 


4 As appears from Zech. vii. 2 sq. 

5 Zechariah clearly alludes in viii. 
9 to a number of prophets who ut- 
tered lofty anticipations of this kind 
after the foundation of the Temple, in 
a strain not unlike his own, viii. 1-8. 
If Zechariah speaks in such general 
terms (viii. 9) of these prophets, to whom 
he himself belonged only as a junior, we 
may leave Cnn, in ver. 10, with the 
meaning of ‘those,’ as well as the accents 
in ver. 9. 

6 E.g. Ps. lxxxvii. 

7 Pss. cxx.-cxxxiv. I havo long ago 
shown that the superscription of these 
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2> b The joy of those days, and the dawning trust in the 
protection and sanctity of the newly- rising Temple, were indeed 
so great and widespread that the mixed settlers in Samaria 
and its territory sent a solemn embassy to express their desire 
to take part in it ; 6 they worshipped the same God, and had 
sacrificed to him ever since Asarliaddon had settled them there. 5 1 
Thus the very centre of the country of the Ten Tribes, which 
had formerly been so hostile in its disposition towards Judah, 
now lay at the feet of Jerusalem, almost before it began to rise 
again from its ruins ; and we have no reason to suppose that 
the proposal of the Samaritans was not meant quite seriously, 
or that they would have refused to make a proportionate con- 
tribution to the expenses of the Temple and the priests. The 
superintendents of the new work, however, declared that they 
would have no fellowship with them in the concerns of the 
Temple, but intended to make use of the permission given by 
Cyrus for themselves alone. The real ground of this refusal, 2 
therefore, must be looked for solely in the peculiar nature of the 
religion of these Samaritans. In that ancient fatherland of 
the free intermingling of religions, 3 the worship of Jahveh had 
been reintroduced among its prevailingly heathen descendants 
a century and a half before, but only after the half-heathen 
fashion of the former kingdom of the Ten Tribes, and moreover, 
by the side of a number of deities of a purely heathen descrip- 
tion, multiplied at discretion, and pertaining to individual 
houses according to their national origin. The better minds 
had probably long since become wearied of this great confusion 
of different religions, which prevented the worship of Jahveh, 
though it stood above the others as the public religion of the 
land, from ever rising to a more effectual power and to a greater 
sanctity. From these comparatively better minds we may suppose 
that the present overtures for a union with the Temple in Jeru- 
salem proceeded. Only in Judah and among the Judeans had 
the ancient religion been preserved and developed in knowledge, 
science, and the practice of the arts; and this fact was recognised 
even in Samaria. But the danger was that in spite of this many 

psalms is most correctly understood as name, are at once styled ‘ the enemies of 
above. Further, \ve must remember that Judah and Benjamin ; 5 but it is impos- 
such songs as Pss. xiv. (liii.), lxxxvii., sible to help seeing that this severe dcsig- 
cxxxvii., might just as well stand in this nation only belongs to the later period in 
collection, and that Ps. cxxxii., on the which the mutual hostility of the noigli- 
other hand, is of a different character, and hours on either side had quite broken out. 
mav have been incorporated in this series The idea that the whole proceeding was 
at a later period. from the first a mero artifice on the 

1 Vol. iv. p. 215 sq. part of the Samaritans cannot be onter- 

2 In Ezr. iv. 1-3 the Samaritans, in- tained. 

stead of being simply designated by that 3 Vol. iv. p. 215 sq. 
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Samaritans would be unwilling radically to reform their half- 
heathen character, and their completely heathen family reli- 
gions, so that it was to be feared that a baneful influence might 
be exerted by them on the pure religion, especially through 
intermarriages. Had there been enough wisdom and power in 
Jerusalem gradually to check the dangers and evils which 
undoubtedly lay in such a union, it might have been accom- 
plished at once. But the spirit of scrupulousness which 1 lay in 
the very germ of all this period, concerned with the restoration 
of antiquity, was roused for the first time at this attempt in 
all its freshness, and stepped at once into full view. The 
authorities at Jerusalem shrank from the very thought of such 
a union with neighbours whose religion had not hitherto been 
pure enough ; and by this scrupulousness the memory of the 
ancient reproaches against Samaria would easily be revived in 
Jerusalem, and their proud contempt for neighbours of mixed 
or solely heathen blood excited again in greater strength. 
This rejection of the Samaritans exercised a very favourable 
influence at the time on the holy zeal of the new settlers in 
Jerusalem, which was essentially national ; and so far the 
authorities no doubt acted in accordance with the feelings of 
the great majority of the Judeans of the time. 

But the further consequences of this rigid conduct could not 
be escaped. Even now, in its very first movements, the new 
community simply showed that it still felt too weak actually to 
give that universal validity to its religion to which in theory 
it was bound. Henceforth, it never got rid of this internal 
contradiction, which continued to assume larger dimensions. 
Moreover, this rejection of the Samaritans necessarily caused 
the consuming fire of those national jealousies and hostilities, 
which had burned so stubbornly and destructively in earlier 
times, to begin to glimmer once more. As soon as Israel 
appeared again upon the soil of its ancient fatherland, as a 
people even partially independent, it had to expect that the 
ground beneath its feet would be kindled again into a fiercer 
glow by the flame of the old enmities, and that all its various 
neighbours would soon bestir themselves to prevent its gather- 
ing strength again. In fact, it cannot be said that the 
apprehensions of the adjacent peoples were altogether ground- 
less. Even in this remnant of the ancient Israel, feeble as 
it was, much of its old spirit, with all its traditions of its 
former glory and all its hopes for the future, was still alive ; 


1 P. G3, 
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and in the person of Zerubbabcl there stood at the head of 
Jerusalem a son of David round whom the Messianic hopes 
involuntarily moved with increased vitality, as we see from the 
prophetic utterances of the time . 1 2 Thus these petty national 
jealousies began even now to develope themselves, to the very 
sensible detriment of the new settlement. The Samaritans, indig- 
nant at their rejection, put everything in motion at the Persian 
court to throw suspicion upon the Judeans as a restless and 
quarrelsome set of men ; and they succeeded in obtaining orders 
from the king forbidding the continuation of the building of the 
Temple. The history passes rapidly over these events . 3 The result 
is only too plain, inasmuch as no further progress could be made 
in the work during all the remainder of the reign of Cyrus in 
Babylon, which lasted about nine, or rather seven, years . 3 The 
Persian empire, however, was constituted on such a basis that 
any change depended for the most part on the favour or dis- 
favour of the sovereign individually, so that the accession of 
each new kincr might witness the introduction of a new method 
of regarding and conducting the most important concerns of 
the administration. The neighbours of Jerusalem, accordingly, 
as soon as ever Cambyses ascended the throne, further con- 
trived to excite his jealousy of the building of the Temple and 
of every other sign of vigour displayed by the new settlement, 
which was still so weak. 

Throughout the eight and a half years of the reign of this 
king we have hardly any further information about Jerusalem ; 
and this is not surprising in the long duration of these gloomy 
times. According to the solitary historical work which has 
been preserved on this period, he was called Ahashverosh (in 
Greek, Xerxes), and the Psendo-Magian Smerdis, Artashaslita 
(Artaxerxes ). 4 On account of its proximity to Egypt, the 


1 Hag. ii. 20-23; Zeeh. in. 8, iv. and 
vi. 9-15 ; compared with the lofty hopes 
of the overthrow of all heathen kingdoms, 
cap. ii. 

2 Ezr. iv., 4 sq. 

3 P. 75. 

4 Ezr. iv. G sq. ; the name of Arta- 
shashta is often repeated, iv. 7-23. We 
also know from other sources that Smerdis 
(Bardia in the Persian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions) might be designated under other 
names — Tanyoxares (ef. Xenophon Cyrop. 
viii. 7), or rather in the full original 
orthography Tanyoxarccs, according to 
Ctesias, l\rs. fr. viii.-xiii., Oropastes 
(properly Ortopastes or Ortosastes?) 
according to Just. Hist. i. 9 ; but since 
ho boro the first two of those names only 


as the pretended brother of Cambyses 
(besides that the name of Artaphcrncs, by 
the sido of Mar aphis, i.o. Merdis in TE.sch. 
Ptrs. 748-753 [774-778] evidently 

belongs to the same class), the name in 
Ezra, which obviously goes back to an 
ancient source, is not without foundation, 
although in pronunciation it was perhaps 
somewhat confused with the name better 
known in later times. The Persian 
cuneiform inscriptions, however, givo him 
the name Gaumata (ef. Cometes in Just. 
Hist. i. 9), evidently confusing him with 
his warlike brother. For Cambyses we 
know as yet no other name from the 
remaining authorities ; but sinco Ahash- 
verosh, according top. 72 «o&'l,is identical 
with Oxares, or rather Oxarces, and his 
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country must certainly liave suffered mucli during the Egyptian 
campaigns of Gimbyses ; 1 and the hopes which at first had 
been raised so high of the speedy glory of Jerusalem sank lower 
and lower on every side. But even in an age so overcast as the 
last years of Cyrus and those of Cambyses, the eternal hope 
always revived afresh upon its native soil : and the feeble com- 
munity, which seemed about to perish as soon as it was born, 
as though it was in vain that it had surmounted the pangs of 
its birth , 2 nevertheless did not despair of its everlasting destiny. 
All this we may gather with certainty from several prophetic 
fragments, which by all indications must have been written at 
this very time, and which place its spiritual condition before us 
in the liveliest colours . 3 

In spite of these heavy trials, the spirit of many of the new 
settlers was not quite broken, and whenever time brought about 
a change which might prove favourable, they endeavoured to 
improve their position at the Persian court, as we see in the 
case of the short reign of the Pseudo- Smerdis, where the 
Chronicler has presented liis materials somewhat more fully. 
At that time several distinguished members of the young com- 
munity sent a petition to the new king , 4 signed, however, with 


younger brother was called Tanv-Oxares, 
i.e. Little-Oxares, it is not improbable that 
he originally bore the name of Oxares or 
Cyaxares, loe. cit ., not as king, but from 
Ins maternal grandfather. The idea that 
the two names signify the well known 
later kings Xerxes I. and Artaxerxes I., 
and that the Chronicler has inserted the 
narratives of Ezra iv. 5-23 in their 
present place quite wrongly, since they 
belong to the time subsequent to Darius I., 
does such a monstrous wrong to the 
history itself, as well as to the Chronicler, 
that I could not bring myself to mention 
it in this connection before, and only do so 
now because I see, from the Ciott. Gel . Anz. 
186-1, p. 105 sqq., how very prevalent it 
is becoming at present. Indeed, no one 
would have hit upon it but for the occur- 
rence of these two royal names, appa- 
rently quite perverted. In support of it, 
it is now alleged that in the complaint 
lodged against the Judeans and the royal 
answer, iv. 8-23, the only subject men- 
tioned is the building of the city walls, 
and that this points to tho timo of Nehc- 
miah, whereas in reality the building of 
tho wholo city, including the Temple 
therefore, is spoken of in a manner which 
no one in his senses could have adopted 
seventy or eighty years after the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem. 


1 According, indeed, to Herodotus i. 
153, Cyrus himself contemplated an 
Egyptian campaign, but in spite of the 
various stories of the Cyropcedia he never 
carried it out, so that such words as those 
of Is. xliii. 3 are still pure predictions. 

2 According to the striking images of 
Is. xxvi. 17 sq. 

3 The concluding address of the great 
Unknown, Is. lxiii. 7-lxvi., may belong to 
the later days of Cyrus, and the passage 
Is. xxiv.-xxvii., from the hand of another 
prophet who lived in the holy land 
itself, to those of Cambyses. See Die 
Propheten des A. 23s. iii. p. 164 sqq, 
2nd ed. 

4 In themselves, indeed, the words of 
Ezra iv. 7 are obscure enough, and it is 
easy to see that they are followed by a 
wide gap, which the Chronicler himself 
seems to have left unfilled in copying his 
authorities ; but it seems from the dis- 
connected contrast that follows, vv. 8-24, 
that Bishlam, Mithredath, Tabeol, and 
their companions, must have been inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, as is also indicated by 
the observation that the letter was written 
in the Aramaic character (see below), 
and translated into Aramaic. It was, 
therefore, originally written in the Hebrew 
character and language, in accordance with 
the preference for Hebrew now newly 
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their own names, and without the subscription of Zerubbabel, 
who had fallen into disgrace. The document was in the 
Aramaic character and language, as it may be assumed that 
even under the Persians this was still the official language of 
the old Assyrian, as well as of all the other countries west of 
the Tigris . 1 But two Persian officials in Samaria, the royal 
councillor Pehum, and the royal secretary Shimsliai , 2 imme- 
diately sent a counter-petition to the Persian court in the name 
of all the settlers of mixed nationality in Samaria, not for- 
getting to mention, as they well might, the Persians amongst 
them. The document set forth that tf simply because they 
were the king’s friends , 3 and did not wish to see his interests 
publicly injured, they were compelled to warn him seriously 
against encouraging at the commencement the audacity of the 
new inhabitants of Jerusalem, the descendants of the ancient 
kings, once so bold, so mighty, and of such lofty pretensions ; 
and against permitting them to rebuild their extensive city, 
and surround it with strong walls. If they were not checked 
at first, it might be foreseen with certainty that they would 
afterwards renew the constant disturbances and rebellions of 
their former powerful kings, and soon they would refuse every 
kind of tribute or toll to the Persian king/ This letter, which 
though not preserved exactly in the words of the original, is 
evidently chronicled by a contemporary who was well acquainted 
with it, actually produced the desired effect. The Persian offi- 
cials in Samaria received orders to act according to their own 
suggestions, and hastened to proceed against Jerusalem with 
an armed force, and especially to put a stop to the building of 
the Temple . 4 

In this way more than twelve years passed by 5 without 


revived in Jerusalem, whereas in Samaria 
the Aramaic had always been retained 
among the now settlers (seo below). Wo 
need not be surprised to meot the Persian 
name Mithredath after what has been said 
on p. 33. The passage was misunderstood 
even by the LXX, but still more by lEsdras 
ii. 61, where all the names of Ezr. iv. 7, 8 
are thrown together (in contradiction even 
to 1 Esdras itself, ii. 17, 25, 30). 

1 Not that this follows exactly from 
the mention of the ‘ Assyrian ’ or ‘ Syrian 
character ’ of the Persian royal edicts 
(Herod, iv. 87 ; Thucydides iv. 40, and 
often in Xenophon), but rather from the 
use of the Aramaie cuneiform character 
in the royal inscriptions of the Persians. 
In like manner the Persian empire was 
still called, at least in ordinary language, 


the Assyrian, because it had taken the place 
of the latter, and was a continuation of 
it, e.g. Ezr. vi. 22, Ps. lxxxiii. 9 [8] ; by 
a reversing of the same process, Persia 
is made to stand for Assyria, 2 Macc. i. 
19. 

2 This is the most probable interpreta- 
tion to give of these two offices. 1 Esdras 
and the LXX take as ypa-fx/iarevs, 

which we must not understand as simply a 
learned man. This Greek word is often 
used in MSS., on coins, and elsewhere, to 
signify a high public office (ef. vol. iii. p. 
267). 

3 Nothing more than this can be got 
out of the words ‘eat the salt of the 
palace.’ 

4 Ezr. iv. 7-24. 

5 According to 1 Esdras v. 73, the 
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the blessing 1 of God seeming really to rest on the new settle- 
ment ; and how far were the hopes — so highly strung at first — 
of the great and speedy glory of the new kingdom from being 
fulfilled ! In these same years, too, failure of crops and great 
unfruitfulness of the land, which had hardly begun to be 
cultivated again with anything like diligence, were repeatedly 
added to their other difficulties . 1 TJius, from every quarter, 
the gravity of the trials of the new community increased by 
the side of its first joy in existence. The seeds of gloomy 
discontent and mean fear for life kept ever shooting up in 
ranker luxuriance, and the anxious timidity and self-seeking 
which so easily lay hold of individuals under such circumstances 
threatened to become more and more predominant. Whilst 
this community had still to establish on a firm basis the most 
necessary means of enjoying and protecting life collectively, 
there were numbers who considered that they had only to take 
care of themselves before all things, and they excused their 
growing disinclination for more generous cares and toils by the 
pretext that it was now no time for leaving their own houses 
and with united strength pushing on the work of the Temple . 2 
Darius had afready taken the place of the Pseudo-Smerdis, and 
no doubt he found the Persian empire, in the first period of his 
reign, in a state of great excitement and commotion, so that he 
was compelled to pass with heavy fighting from one country 
to another ; 3 but in Jerusalem, frightened perhaps by the results 
of the three former Persian reigns, the Judeans hesitated even to 
attempt to secure a restoration of the original permission of 
Cyrus from the court. 

3 . But the very spread of sloth and selfishness did but serve 
as a more powerful incitement to certain prophets, who glowed 
with a pure and higher zeal for the divine duties of the day. to 
toil for their correction with all the strength of their oracles, 
and to reanimate the flagging zeal for an undertaking which 
should not be left unfinished through any human hesitation or 
timidity. The erection of the Temple must not be abandoned 
half way, nor the most necessary arrangements for the new 
community allowed to remain incomplete. These requirements 
were among the most immediate divine duties and most pressing 

"building of tho Temple was only d flayed Zooli. viii. 12 sq.; and further, Fs. exxvi. 
two years altogether; but we shall see 4-G. 

below how this view of the chronology of 2 Hag. i. 2-4; comp, with ii. 11-14. 
the period came to be adopted in this 3 As we can now see far more distinctly 
book. than formerly from the great cuneiform 

1 Hag. i. ,j- 1 I, ji. lo-19. Reference is inscription of Belli stun made known by 
made to this also in Fs. lxvii. 7 [6], Rawlinson. 
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necessities of the time, unless tlie new settlement was to fail 
completely, a result which the Persian government itself could 
not and did not desire. Indeed, the petty jealousies of the 
surrounding peoples had only succeeded in preventing the per- 
mission to build the Temple granted by Cyrus from being 
carried into effect : it was not wholly withdrawn. When even 
a new dynasty, therefore, - came into power, there was no 
real necessity to consult the court afresh as to whether the 
works should proceed or not. Fortunately, there were two 
prophets in Jerusalem at this very time who took this view of 
the matter : by their words of reproof and encouragement they 
roused the flagging spirit of all classes of the new people, and, 
though it might seem doubtful whether they were authorised 
to go on with the building, dissipated every scruple by the 
supreme decision of their utterance. First of all, on the first 
day of the sixth month in the second year of the reign of Darius, 
arose Haggai. He was to all appearance a prophet already far 
advanced in years, and one of the very few who had seen the 
Temple of Solomon and still survived . 1 He regarded the very 
disasters which the people had experienced for many years in 
the cultivation of the soil as a proof of the divine displeasure 
already incurred by the growth and spread of selfishness. He 
therefore exhorted them all, but especially the two leaders, 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, to take up the building of the Temple 
once more with greater zeal ; and when the simple words of his 
admonition took effect he promised the immediate advent of 
better times . 2 In the beginning of the eighth month of the 
same year a])peared Zechariali , 3 with similar exhortations. He 
was certainly a much younger man than Haggai, not born 
before the Babylonian period, and of priestly family. He is 
the first in whom we can distinctly trace any powerful influence 
of the civilisation of eastern Asia, in the representations and 
figures in which he has no hesitation in allowing his imao-i- 
nation to clothe itself on suitable occasions . 4 Started again bv 
the mighty voice of prophets such as these, the grand work of 
the period was taken up afresh with the most vigorous and 
indefatigable zeal ; and, amid great exertions, it soon went 
prosperously forward . 5 


1 P. 102. 

2 Hag. i. 1-ii, 9. 

3 Zech. i. 1 -6. According to Nell. xii. 4, 
10, his grandfather lddo had returned 
with Zerubbabel as the head of one of tho 
twenty- four priestly families. 

4 See more below. 


4 Bzra v. 1 sq.; cf. vi. 14. The expres- 
sion here used is ‘they prophesied in tho 
name of the God of Israel over them,’ i.e. 
impelled by the will of God over them, of 
that long acknowledged God, namely, 
who is here often called ‘tin* God of 
Heaven’ also. In such a connection ‘ the 
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But, for the actual success which attended their efforts, so 
far as the limited means at their command admitted of success 
at all, the community was ultimately indebted to the justice 
and moderation of the new king, Darius, which soon won the 
praise of all his various subjects. Darius appears to have 
appointed a new governor about this time over the district 
known at the court of the great king as the land beyond the 
river (i.e. the Euphrates ), 1 that is to say, Western Syria. At 
any rate, we hear no more of the Persian officers in Samaria 
who had thrown everything into confusion two years before. 
This governor, Tatnai, and his colleagues in office (of whom 
Shctliar-Boznai 2 alone is mentioned by name) were no doubt 
appealed to by the Samaritans for help to oppose the new 
undertaking in Jerusalem ; and they could not do otherwise 
than officially demand an explanation from the inhabitants of 
the city. But this time the elders of the city, ‘ as though God’s 
e} r e protected them/ remained true to their resolution of allow- 
ing nothing to interfere with the zealous and speedy prosecution 
of the work, and confidently appealed to the original permission 
of Cyrus. The governor, therefore, contented himself with 
asking the names of those who superintended the building, 
and reporting them, as those on whom the chief responsibility 
rested, in his detailed memorial to the great king. Meanwhile, 
the works were to be proceeded with until the decision of the 
Persian court should arrive and be publicly communicated to 
the accused . 3 We are not further informed by the Chronicler 
who were the individuals whose names were indicated to the 
court as those of possible insurgents. We may, however, readily 
infer that Zerubbabel and Joshua were the most important, and 
this conclusion is confirmed by prophetic utterances of the day. 
On the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month Haggai again 
addressed the whole people, reproving the sullen discontent of 
many, but applying certain words of lofty promise even more 
expressly than before to Zerubbabel in particular, as though 

name ’ is in itself equivalent to constrain- astonishing to find ^.ktIvv^s there for 

ing authority, higher will ; just like eV LXX 0a vOavcu. 

ovdfiari and els vvo/xa of the New Test. ' " 3 E zr . v . 3-5. In rer. 4 wo should read 

1 It is in this way that wc must under- for NYlDK ; the wLole sense and 

stand the designation tnqj "lM in the context require'tTns, and the wrong read- 
negotiations with the court, Ezr. iv.-vi. ing may have risen from ver. 9 sq. In 1 
With regard to the language of these Esdras vi. 4, the whole of this little sen- 
negotiations, that of the original docu- tence is omitted, no doubt for the simple 
ments is preserved as faithfully as reason that the translator could make 
possible in the ancient record used by the nothing of this corrupt word which had 
Chronicler. Cf. Ezr, vii. 21, 25. already found its way into the text; but 

2 The spelling 2a 9papov(dvris in 1 the LXX translate as the sense at any rate 
Esdras has a Persian sound; but it is clearly demands. Cf. vol. i. p. 190. 
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in the world’s great course everything would soon change 
propitiously for him . 1 On the twenty-fourth day of the 
eleventh month, Zechariali, in the long and highly artistic 
piece which we still possess , 2 gathered up all the apprehensions, 
the noble desires, and the hopes, arising out of the loftier and 
stronger movements which had commenced anew. With pecu- 
liar sympathy, however, he depicts the liigli-priest Joshua as 
suffering under heavy accusations, and, promising him a glorious 
acquittal, he represents him and Zerubbabel as the two branches 
of fairest verdure and bloom under God’s special care, and 
destined to grow greener and more blooming yet . 3 These 
pure and ardent hopes were, in fact, soon justified by the 
event. On receipt of the governor’s report, presenting an im- 
partial statement, the Persian court instituted an inquiry into 
the history of the case ; and a royal mandate confirmed once more 
the original charter of Cyrus . 4 The two leaders of the com- 
munity, who would have had much to fear personally had the 
supreme court come to the opposite decision, must have been 
raised high in the general estimation by this issue, and the 
building of the Temple could be vigorously carried on. 

It was probably before this favourable solution of the great 
question of the day that an embassy of Babylonian Judeans 
arrived at Jerusalem with rich presents for the sanctuary. 
Amidst the many depressing circumstances of the new settle- 
ment — the poverty of most of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
the extraordinary expenditure required by the erection of the 
Temple — the longing for more active help from without, especi- 
ally on the part of the numerous wealthy Judeans who still lived 
in the north-east, was just now very keen. Even the prophets 
had given expression to the justifiable hopes entertained on this 
subject . 5 The joy created by the actual arrival of this embassy 
was, therefore, all the more intense ; and to the soul of the 
prophet Zechariali it even seemed like a blessed confirmation 
of the prophetic anticipations thus far announced, as well as a 


1 Hag. ii. 10-23. 

2 Zech. i. 7-vi. 8. 

3 Zeeh. iii. and i v. 

* Ezr. v. 5-vi. 13. Only here and there 
do we detect an Israelitish tone in the 
words of the documents sent to and from 
the eourt. In general, the tradition repro- 
duced in these documents may bo entirely 
relied on. 

5 Hag. ii. 1-9; Zech. ii. 10 [6], vi. 8. 
It might be supposed that the word 
nittrb Hag. ii. 7, standing as it does in 


conjunction with the words of all the 
nations , w r ould mean the most wished for 
of the nations , i.e. the best of them, and 
this would be the easiest explanation of 
the plural -IXS- Hut the whole context 
leads us to expect treasures here ; and 
since rnpn, costliness, was more generally 

employed to denote treasures in the pre- 
vailing usage of the day, its conjunction 
with the plural may bo explained in 
accordance with my Lehrb. § 317 b. 
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pledge of' tlie further development of all the lofty hopes of 
Israel which were as yet unfulfilled. 1 

Thus was the erection of the Temple completed in the last 
month of the sixth year of the reign of Darius, 51G b.c., and 
the consecration of the sanctuary performed with all solemnity. 2 
The ceremony bore clear traces of the firmness with which 
the idea was maintained that this Temple, in its essential 
nature, was the great general sanctuary of the whole of Israel, 
including all the twelve tribes. 3 This was the noble spirit in 
which the festival was celebrated ; and thereby at least the true 
hope for the future, and the elevating point of view from which 
it should be regarded, were vindicated. Some of the songs 
which were sung on this occasion, in some cases composed 
expressly, in others adopted, and to some extent modified, 
from earlier times, have certainly been preserved in the Psalter. 4 
The Temple music, also, must have received a fresh impulse 
along w T ith the complete restoration of the ancient service ; and 
now, for the first time, was the true place found for the many 
songs composed at this period, full of pure courage, born of 
cheerful trust and of swelling hopes, in which the declara- 
tion, c Jahveh reigns/ resounds again and again with loudest joy. 5 * 

Besides the main edifice of the sanctuary, moreover, it will 
be readily understood that other buildings necessary to the 
new capital were erected at the same time in these early days. 
Of the city walls we shall have more to say hereafter, when 
speaking of Nehemiah ; but we may mention specially that it 
must have been at this time that a castle was either built or 
repaired, which appears in history henceforth under the name 
(which is not ancient Hebrew) of Bira, or in its Greek form Baris . G 
It stood on the same site as the building which was subsequently 
enlarged by the Asmonean princes, and still more by Herod, 
under the name Antonia, viz. on the hill north-west of the 
Temple. A residence for the governor 7 was also erected, 


1 Thin is the real meaning of Zech. vi. 
9-15. 

2 Ezr. vi. 15-18. It is not clear how 
Josephus can call it the ninth year, Ant. 
xi. 4, 7. On the other hand, 1 Esdras is 
probably right in substituting the 23rd 
for the 3rd of the month. 

3 Ezr. vi. 17 ; cf. supr. p. 86. 

4 Ps. Ixviii., to all appearance, was put 

together from several old songs of victory 

for this occasion. Ps. xxx., at any rate, if 

we may trust the superscription, was used 
as a song of thanksgiving ; Pss. xlvii., 
lxvii., lxvi. 1-12, and several from xciii., 
xcv. onwards, are entirely new songs 


which fit exactly into this period. 

5 Ps. xciii. and those related to it ; see 
die Tsai men, pp. 335-342. 

6 According to Nell. ii. 8, vii. 2 ; cf. 
specially Jos. Ant. xiii. 11, 2, xv. 11,4. 
and more below on the subject. As this 
castle was almost contiguous with the 
Temple, which it protected on the 
northern side, the castle seems to have 
been henceforth taken to include the 
Temple itself, and in 1 Chron. xxix. 1-19 
this expression is even transferred to the 
time of David. 

7 Neh. ii. 8. 
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though not in the same position south of the Temple which 
Solomon’s palace had occupied. The Baris was held by the 
Persian garrison, which appears, however, to have been but 
small in Jerusalem itself. 

But the exultation of those days could not long endure in 
the face of the poverty and oppression of the present, nor 
could their bright joy hold its ground before the deep con- 
sciousness that the fulfilment of the grand old hopes had not 
yet arrived. It is true that the Temple was now restored, if 
not so richly, yet, in accordance with the taste of the age, with 
ampler and loftier dimensions than before . 1 The sacrifices, 
with all the rest of the service, could be performed in it again 
exactly as they had been performed of old ; 2 and in order that 
the daily offerings of the priests might go on without inter- 
ruption, the great king had granted the necessary funds from 
the public treasury , 3 probably only as a small compensation for 
the former immunity from taxes enjoyed by all the land and 
other property of the priests. Thus, down even to certain 
details, which will be more minutely described hereafter, the 
whole constitution of the ancient true religion was fully or- 
ganised. The priests and Levites, too, were now re-established, 
as far as possible, according to their ancient regulations. We 
have distinct information, for example, of the re-institution 
henceforth of the twenty-four divisions of the priests who 
undertook the special duties of the Temple service in rotation 
week by week . 4 Once more, just as of old, the God of Israel, 
like a mighty king, had a great stronghold in the consecrated 


1 It is true that we have not any suffi- 
cient description of this Temple anywhere, 
for the words of Ezr. vi. 3 sq. are evidently 
too much abridged to pass as satisfactory; 
but it seems that the proportions of its 
interior were identical with those of 
Solomon’s, but the external three-storied 
buildings were enlarged to a breadth of 
fifteen cubits, and on these three stories 
of masonry, thirty cubits in height, a 
structure of cedar wood, of thirty cubits 
more, was raised ; so that the whole was 
sixty cubits in height and breadth. The 
advisability of increasing the dimensions 
of the external buildings may have been 
shown by experience. Ezekiel, xli. 13 sq., 
had desired a still greater enlargement. 

• This may be gathered from Ezr. vi. 
18-22. 

3 The mention in Ezr. vi. 4, 8 sq. of 
grants from the royal treasury probably 
refers only to a yearly subsidy for the 
building of the Temple which was to be 
applied for the sacrifices whon it was 

VOL. V. 


finished. We have no more detailed 
information on the subject. The twenty 
talents a year for the building of the 
Temple, and the ten for the sacrifices, 
which appear later on in 1 Esdras iv. 51 
sq., were simply obtained by general 
taxation. 

4 See the Alterth. p. 315. This impor- 
tant fact results from a careful considera- 
tion of the statements in Neh. x. 3-9 [2-8], 
xii. 1-7, 12-20. The names of the priests 
here given are certainly very corrupt in 
some instances, and differ from each 
other where they ought to agree, no doubt 
because the Chronicler collected them 
from very different sources ; but in these 
passages, when closely examined, we always 
find the names of exactly twenty-two 
priestly elders from the three census rolls 
under the High-Priests Joshua, Joiakim, 
and Eliashib. It is therefore a distinctive 
feature that in all three cases just twenty - 
two mimes appear. We expect in these 
lists to find the twenty-four divisions of 
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centre of liis people, and a sacred service furnished at every 
moment by many hundreds of superior and inferior priests, 
with lire, sacrifice, and vigil ; and its uniform and unbroken 
continuance, with the utmost readiness and devotion, night 
and day, appeared to ensure the continuance of the grace of 
God himself and of the life of the whole people . 1 But in spite 
of all this the Temple of Zerubbabel stood far below that of 
Solomon in point of splendour, and the rich contributions for 
which they had hoped from foreign countries were far from 
corresponding eventually to their expectations. The priests, 
however, in the prayers which accompanied the daily sacrifices 
in the Temple, were bound expressly to include the great king , 2 
although in every respect he simply tolerated this religion, with- 
out in any way promoting it or even himself professing it. It 
is quite true, moreover, that now, if times were at all tolerable, 
individuals might once more live in Jerusalem and other parts 
of the holy land quite comfortably and happily, and in the quiet 
life of the people during those days personal devoutness ripened 
into that wonderful depth which is the fairest fruit of the age, 
and of which we still possess monuments of a significance that 
can never die . 3 Yet it was not easy to infuse a genuine 
cheerfulness and unclouded hopefulness into the general 
national life and all its public manifestations. To this the 
following circumstance bears evidence. Some two years before 
the completion of the Temple, an embassy came from Bethel to 
the jDriests and prophets at the Temple, to ask whether the 
annual days of mourning already mentioned 4 ought still to be 
observed or not ? On this occasion the prophet Zechariah 
pronounced the striking decision that no one ought to imagine 
that by compulsory fasts and mourning they could compel 
God ; and that since the great misery of the people was now 
over, it would be better to change the days of annual mourning 
into days of thanksgiving . 5 This advice may even have been 


the priests ; probably the other two 
besides these twenty-two were made up 
by the house of the high-priest. 

1 Cf. Ps. cxxxiv. The scrupulousness 
displayed in the most exact performance 
of the Temple-service increased in a 
most extraordinary manner in the follow- 
ing eeuturies, as Josephus likes to take 
every opportunity of pointing out, by way 
of exalting the profound conscientiousness 
of the Judeans: Bell. Jud. i. 7, 4 sq. ; 
Ant. xiv. 4, 2 ; 16, 2, xv. 7, 8 ; and what 
an impression was made upon heathens 
and residents abroad by the performance 


of this service perpetually in the same 
form and with the utmost conscientious- 
ness, appears from Hecatreus apud Jos. 
eontr. Ap. i. 22 (p. 457), and from the 
Book of Aristcas , p. 112 (ad fin. Havcr- 
kamp’s Josephus) ; cf. also the description 
in Jos. contr. Ap. ii. 8 sq. 

2 Ezr. vi. 10. 

3 Especially Pss. xci. and cxxxix. ; then 
of later date, Ps, eiii., civ., and other 
similar ones. 

4 P. 22. 

5 Zech. vii. sq. 
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followed during the first years in which the Temple was rising 
again to completeness from its ruins ; hut we know with cer- 
tainty that the oppressed and sullen spirit of the age soon 
ceased to pay much attention to those great truths proclaimed 
by Zechariali, that excessive fasting and mourning came more 
and more into favour with the people, and that at least one 
annual day of mourning continued to be observed in commemo- 
ration of the destruction of Jerusalem, as though to keep 
the fact constantly in mind that* the new Jerusalem was still 
conscious how far it stood below its proud recollections of the 
past and its hopes of a better future. 

One thing, however, of the utmost consequence for all future 
ages was absolutely settled by the time that the foundations of 
the new kingdom of Jahveh were completed. This kingdom, 
which aspired to become anew the local centre of all the 
worshippers of Jahveh, and which never relinquished, at least 
in the most secret recesses of its heart, any of the lofty claims 
of its antiquity, was nevertheless to remain closely limited, 
both in territory and population. It is true that at the end of 
these twenty years it had surmounted satisfactorily enough the 
first period of growth and self-formation, which is always the 
most full of danger. For this at least it still retained enough 
of the pure divine strength which descended as a legacy from 
the heroic period of its antiquity and also resulted from the 
profound change and improvement produced by the Captivity, 
and still fanned so effectually by genuine prophets. Even the 
first hardships of the commencement — that bitter sowing of 
tears 1 — had enriched the soil with heavenly seed, and even the 
unexpected hindrances from without had been most wonder- 
fully converted into helps. We cannot fail to note that one of 
the reasons why the new Jerusalem remained so quiet at the 
beginning of the reign of Darius was that it had suffered so 
much from both its previous rulers ; or to perceive how easy it 
was for it to secure the good-will of its new master, while at the 
very moment it lived to see, not without a thrill of joy, the heavy 
twofold penalty inflicted in the first years of the reign of Darius 
on its mortal adversary Babylon, which seemed always to have 
been treated by Cyrus with an excess of leniency , 2 for twice 
repeated violent and stubborn insurrection against the Persian 
supremacy. But although the new community might rejoice in 


1 To use tho imagery of a song be- Behistun inscription far more exactly than 

longing to these first years, Ps. exxvi. from Herod, iii. 150 sqq. This interval 
5 sq. explains such expressions as Ps. cxxxvii. 

2 As we now know from the great 8 sq., Is. xxvi. 5 sqq. 
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i lie only way still open to it, viz. in a purely spiritual sense, over 
the fall of Babylon, which at length became an accomplished 
fact, as the last of the great victories of the age, yet its position 
was not in any respect altered by it. The decree of Cyrus had 
indeed permitted Jerusalem to have a great sanctuary once 
more, and its inhabitants, in accordance with the custom of 
antiquity, claimed inviolability for their whole territory . 1 Yet 
in spite of this, the wild campaigns of Cambyses against Egypt 
probably did not respect it, and may thus have called forth 
the bitter lamentations already mentioned ; 2 and even Darius, 
from all that we know, did not concede this privilege to the 
district now adorned by the splendour of the Temple, which there- 
fore continued, even in the holy land itself, to be simply one of 
many sanctuaries. But if once the past glory were restored, 
the feelings and, under favourable circumstances, the courage 
and activity also of the members of the new kingdom of Jahveli 
would be once more roused irresistibly by the strong desire to 
obtain the public acknowledgment of the inviolability of all 
the district appertaining to Jerusalem. From this sanctuary 
and its sacred territory they would at any rate seek to extend 
their sway over the whole of the ancient holy land. They 
would attempt to restrain the partially or wholly heathen re- 
ligions which had long been allowed to spread and take root 
in it unchecked, and would endeavour to draw more and more 
closely together into the bond of the unity of the true religion 
and its kingdom the highly diversified populations which now 
covered the land in more motley variety than ever before . 3 
The history of the succeeding centuries will teach us how these 
efforts could never be repressed until the very end of the 
whole history of the nation, and what great results they 
attained. But we are already in a position to understand that 
they were nevertheless unable to reach their full measure of 
achievement. We have seen what far more powerful impulses 
were counteracting them from the first. 


IV. — The Descendants and Successors of Zerubbabel 
and Joshua. The IIigh-Priests. 

Of Zerubbabel’s death, or of how long he lived after the 
consecration of the Temple, we have no trustworthy record. 

1 As an Asylum, according to. the Greek, language ; on this point see more below. 

or A ( haram< according to the Arabic l 

3 son. 
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But much as this omission is to be regretted, we have far 
more reason to lament that the single historical work of an- 
tiquity on these centuries of the Persian supremacy which has 
been preserved, passes in absolute silence over the whole of 
the period between this sixth year of Darius, 51G B.C., and the 
seventh of Artaxerxes Macrocheir, 459 b.c., in which Ezra’s 
history begins. It is impossible that a period of fifty-seven 
years can originally have been so entirely empty of important 
events, especially in the case of a kingdom which, though with- 
out any high degree of independence, and still very weak and 
small, was nevertheless placed in a position so entirely novel 
and peculiar, and was besides animated by a spirit so unique 
as that of the new Jerusalem at the time of which we speak. 
The most necessary foundations of further growth and progress 
on the part of the new settlement were indeed secured already, 
and the first wants of the new kingdom of Jahveli were satisfied. 
In other respects, however, hardly a single point in the grand 
and mighty scheme for which the inmost soul of the new 
kingdom was struggling, could be said as yet to be firmly es- 
tablished. All the earlier efforts and pretensions of the ancient 
kingdom of Jahveli were revivified by the appearance of a new 
state ; and, though the difficulties which surrounded the begin- 
ning of the undertaking and the unexpected troubles of the 
past quarter of a century had hitherto prevented them from 
rising up with sufficient freedom, yet now that on the completion 
of the building of the Temple quieter and more settled times * 
had come, they would be tempted to put themselves forth with 
greater force. We have already seen the Messianic hopes 
gathering strength round Zerubbabel. 1 We have therefore 
every reason to suppose that these fifty-seven years of the new 
kingdom of Jahveli did not go by in such perfect calm, and so 
entirely free from movement within or without ; but we are 
unable now to fill in the gap left by the Chronicler, even from 
other historical works. The history of Esther does indeed 
fall into the time of Xerxes ; but it hinges on a perfectly iso- 
lated question concerning the general fate of the Judeans who 
were subject to heathen masters, and has no special reference 
to the new Jerusalem ; and for that reason we shall not discuss 
it until further on, at the point at which the general fortunes 
of the scattered Judeans rise into importance once more. El. 
Josephus, again, found nothing in the authorities at his com- 
mand to enable him in any way to make good this deficiency. 2 


1 P. 105. shashta of Ezra into Xerxes and the 

2 It is true that he makes the Arta- Ahaslmrosh of the book of Esther into 
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He docs indeed quote a passage in liis latest work , 1 as if to 
make up for the omission, in which the old Greek poet Choerilus, 
describing the nationalities marching against the Greeks in 
the great army of Xerxes, sketches ‘a wondrous race, the 
Phoenician-speaking Solymi, dwelling upon the mountains 
and by the broad sea, with sun-burned heads, hair clipped all 
round , 2 and wearing visors on them of smoke-cured horse-hide.’ 
These Solymi Josephus tacitly assumes to be the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. Now 
it is conceivable enough that Xerxes, who made such claims 
upon the assistance of the sea-going Phoenicians in this cam- 
paign, liad also included Judeans among his levies, for we know 
from other sources 3 that they were not exeunt from liability to 
serve under the Persians, and indeed we might take this for 
granted. But, beyond this we know nothing of this levy under 
Xerxes, and Josephus evidently allowed himself to be misled 
simply by the name. Up to the age immediately preceding 
Christ, the Greeks knew of no Solymi, except those of Lycia, 
famous even in Homer’s time . 4 These may very well have 
spoken a Phoenician, i.e. a Semitic language. But it is equally 
certain that the abbreviation of Jerusalem into Solyma does not 
occur before the period of the Ptolemies, as will be shown 
below . 5 

It is no less surprising, however, that we know of no single 
descendant of Zerubbabel who in after times filled his office of 
Persian Tirshatha . 6 The Chronicler does indeed give an exact 
list of his posterity up to the close of the Persian period , 7 so 


Artaxerxes I., by which means the great 
gap is to some extent concealed ; but 
without ground, as will appear hereafter. 

1 Contr. Ap. i. 22. 

2 Like that worn, according to Ilerod. 
vii. 20, iu this same army of Xerxes, by 
the Asiatic Ethiopians, evidently another 
name for the same people. But the 
round 'clipped head would point more to 
Arabian peoples (see the Altcrthumer, p. 
101) ; the Judeans of that time could not 
possibly be confused with them as regards 
their dress and the trimming of their hair. 
Moreover, the dwelling by the sea fits in 
exactly with the mountaineers of Solyma 
in Asia Minor, known to Choerilus from 
Homer, see Strabo’s Gcogr. i. 2, xiii. 4, 
xiv. 3. 

3 From Ecclesiastes viii. 8. Whether 
during the Grecian and Homan suprema- 
cies (see below) the Judeans could escape 
by payment the hateful military service 
under the heathen we do not know, but 
it is not probable. 


4 II. vi. 184; Od. v. 283. Cf. Herod, 
i. 173. 

5 Cf. also vol. i. pp. 307, 328. 

6 P. 87. 

7 See vol. i. p. 171. The Seder ’ olam 
Zutta indeed endeavours to bring down 
the list of princely descendants to the 
Asmoneans, but evidently by pure con- 
jecture. The Vhilonis breviarium de 
Tcmporibus , edited by Annius of Viterbo, 
presents us with another and apparently 
better founded attempt to restore a list of 
princes of Judah descended from Zerub- 
babel; in this Hliesa Meshullam appears as 
next in succession to him ; the former of 
these names appears again in Lukeiii. 27, 
and the latter in 1 Chron. iii. 19 as that 
of a son of Zerubbabel. But no ancient 
authority informs us that any such de- 
scendant of Zerubbabel exercised liis 
power ; and had the Josephus mentioned 
in the Breviarium as the friend of Ptolemy 
been identical with the one described in 
Jos. Ant. xii. 4, 2, Josephus would cer- 
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tliat they must still have been known and respected in Jeru- 
salem up to that date; and this is only what we should 
naturally expect in the case of this scion of the house of David 
and the descendants of such a man as Zerubbabel ; but he no- 
where hints that anyone of them was ever invested with 
Zerubbabel’s office . 1 Yet it seems so obvious an arrange- 
ment that the honour should devolve upon his sons. Nor 
would this have been a solitary example in the extensive 
dominions of the great king of a former royal family receiving 
the hereditary dignity of vassal king and sovereign of a 
special territory, and even maintaining itself in its exercise 
through the whole duration of the Persian empire . 2 If, more- 
over, any family of that time had a right to expect this hereditary 
prerogative, it was surely the family of David, which numbered 
a long line of most illustrious ancestors, and had under Cyrus 
and Darius been restored, so far as circumstances admitted, in 
the person of Zerubbabel from transient obscurity to honour 
and glory. 

Now, although there are no historical works which enable 
us to solve this riddle, further research does bring to light 
certain other remains of this period, which prove on close in- 
spection quite sufficient to supply the key to it, as far as can 
be expected in the absence of any more explicit narrative. I 
allude to Pss. cxxxii. and lxxxix., in which we possess two great 
songs of a highly remarkable character. Pull of the most 
touching sighs for fresh salvation and deliverance for Jerusalem, 
they resemble each other closely in other respects, and are 
further distinguished by this peculiarity, that each must have 
been composed by a descendant of David himself. The indica- 
tions are very clear that they neither of them belong to an 
earlier period than that of the new Jerusalem ; and it is equally 
plain that Ps. cxxxii. is somewhat the older of the two. It is, 
moreover, an exceedingly tender and refined poem, and prays 


tainly have noticed his descent from 
Zerubbabel. It is remarkablo that tho 
Sccler 'olam Zutta makes Zerubbabel re- 
turn to Babylon at last ; but we find a 
similar representation in the later book 
of fables of his life, which we shall discuss 
below. 

1 Again it is certainly intentional in 
the Chronicler, according to vol. i. p. 171 
sq., to bring forward the high-priestly 
family of his time at the point at which 
it had to be mentioned as then in power, 
a,nd, on tho other hand, merely to insert 
that of Zerubbabel quite simply, 1 Chron. 


iii. 17-24, in tho primitive history where 
it could not be the least conspicuous. 

2 As in Cilicia, according to Xeno- 
phon’s Anab. i. 2, 12; Cyrop. vii. 4, 2; 
in Sinopo and the neighbourhood, accord- 
ing to Corn. Nep. Dat. c. 2, 3, comp, with 
Xen. Cyrop. viii. (5, 8 ; in Caria, accord- 
ing to the great inscriptions of tho 
Mausoleum recently discovered ; in Phoe- 
nicia and on Cyprus. This was, more- 
over, in entire harmony with tho funda- 
mental principles of the Persian rule, 
Seo p. 75, 
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only in such general terms for the higher welfare of Jerusalem, 
her priests, and the poet himself, who gives himself to he 
understood as the rightful heir of David, that we may suppose 
it to have been composed by Zerubbabel towards the close of 
his life. What great misfortune it was which had then fallen 
upon the city we cannot clearly gather ; but we see that 
though the Temple was rebuilt, yet all the priestly order and 
the rest of the population which gathered around it were in a 
state of unusual depression. On the other hand, the descendant 
of David who composed Ps. lxxxix., a poem of greater length, 
seems already plunged deep in the heaviest sufferings ; he him- 
self and his people have become the scorn of their neighbours, 
they have been defeated by them in war, and Jerusalem itself 
has been conquered. By the side of this poem appears a 
series of others from other hands. They depict Jerusalem as 
suffering the bitterest insults and injuries at the hands of the 
neighbouring peoples, the Temple itself violated, the whole land 
laid waste, and, in particular, all its houses of prayer destroyed ; 
and in an agony of supplication in every variety of form they 
either seek to draw forth the Divine sympathy or already anti- 
cipate and promise it . 1 There can be no doubt that the 
country sustained at that time some great and continuous 
calamities of this kind; and from the relations subsisting 
during the twenty years preceding, which have been explained 
above, we can easily understand that they could only proceed 
from the neighbouring peoples, and would touch most sensi- 
tively the contemporary representative of the house of David. 
Now, whether Zerubbabel himself lived long enough to witness 
this misery in his last years, or whether it was only his son 
who composed Ps. lxxxix., we may at any rate assign this crisis 
to some part of the long reign of Darius, or, at the latest, of 


1 Pss. xliv., lxxiv., lxxix., lxxx., lx. (as 
worked up in its present form), Ixxxr., 
all together form the eight poems of 
which it is equally interesting and difficult 
correctly to assign the historical bearings. 
Since they still show a comparatively 
powerful poetic vein, we might be tempted 
to place them somewhere about the time 
of King Jeconiah and the Chaldean war 
of his reign (vol. iv. p. 262 sqq.) ; but 
even the words of Ps. lxxxv. 2-4 [1-3], 
with many other indications, show with 
certainty that they cannot have been 
composed till after the great era of the 
liberation. I now assign their true date 
somewhat more exactly than in 1835 in 


the Dichtcr des A. Bs. (vol. ii. p. 353 sqq.). 
The period to which I here ascribe them 
did indeed float distinctly before my 
mind even then, and it was only because 
it seemed to me too bold to assign so 
many poems to an event which has the 
testimony of no historical work that I 
preferred the time of the destruction 
under Bagoses mentioned by Jos. Ant. 
xi. 7, 1 (see below). But if the poems 
have the origin which I no longer hesitate 
openly to assign them, their position in 
the Psalter also is more appropriate, as I 
shall show more fully elsewhere. Cf. 
also the Jahrbb. dcr Bibl. JViss. ix., p. 
94 sqq. 
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Iris son Xerxes ; 1 nor liave we the smallest ground for denying 
in the abstract that a bitter crisis of this kind did ensue 
within that period. The effort which shot up afresh in the 
new kingdom of Jaliveh to reassert ancient pretensions and 
ancient supremacy was in itself a force constantly tending 
more and more powerfully to bring it on ; and we cannot be 
surprised that the Persian court allowed the neighbouring 
peoples to quench these pretensions in blood, and henceforth 
suffered the house of David to fall into neglect . 2 We cannot 
now trace the course of events in detail, but we know for certain 
that the walls and gates of Jerusalem lay in ruins until the arrival 
of Nehemiak, so that no one can have had courage to rebuild them 
until his time . 3 All the surrounding nations, moreover, were 
now watching most eagerly for opportunities of plunging 
Jerusalem still deeper in weakness and dishonour, as we 
clearly see from Nehemiah’s history, which will soon be eluci- 
dated. Of the continuous tension of the relations with the 
Samaritans, Idumeans, and other neighbours, there is abun- 
dant evidence . 4 

Under these circumstances, it was natural that the whole 
position of the new Jerusalem and its Temple should assume a 
more definite shape. Jerusalem and its territory no doubt still 
retained a governor of their own, whether of Judean or foreign 
extraction . 5 He was, as we might expect, subject to the 
governor-general of Syria in questions of importance ; but there 


1 The Chronicler also, in enumerating 
the names of the Persian kings who had 
rendered services to Jerusalem, only 
mentions Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes I., 
Ezr. vi. 14, though certainly not in an 
appropriate place. If, indeed, the name 
of Artaxerxes in this passage comes from 
the Chronicler at all, wc must explain it 
on the hypothesis that it was imported 
into it by a sort of anticipation from 
cap. vii. sqq., as the sense will not admit 
the supposition that he is referring back 
to the Artashasht mentioned in Ezr. iv, 
7-23, whose disposition was unfriendly. 
The Chronicler’s arrangement of his words 
is never of tho best (cf. vol. i. p. 178 
sqq.); but in no case can this single word 
invalidate what has already been said 
about cap. iv. p. 105, note 4. 

2 As for the statement of Josephus, 
Ant. xi. 4, 9, that Darius, on receiving an 

embassy from Zcrubbabel, finally sent 
him a royal decree to compel the Samari- 

tans to pay regular tribute for the Temple 
at Jerusalem and its sacrifices, no reliance 

can be placed on it, in spite of certain 


proper names which now occur nowhere 
else ; for Josephus had nothing before 
him but the apocryphal first book of 
Esdras, which we shall soon discuss. 

3 Neh. i. 3, ii. 3, 5, 13, 17, iii. 34 [iv. 
2], iv. 3 [9], 11 [17]. A careful com- 
parison of these passages will show that 
the ruin of the walls and gates which 
they describe can neither have been 
accidental, as it were, and quite recent in 
Nehemiah’s day, nor yet dating back from 
the old Chaldean times. We also know 
from Ezr. iv. 12 sq. that when the Temple 
was built, thoughts wero entertained of 
reconstructing the city walls also ; and 
indeed, we might take it for granted that 
as soon as the city was rebuilt the at- 
tempt would be made to fortify it as well. 
The condition of the walls in Nehemiah’s 
time gives sufficient proof of the correct- 
ness of the interpretation of events which 
I have given. 

4 As, for instance, the great Ps. lxxviii. ; 
Mai. i. 2-5, and other evidence to be ad- 
duced below under Nehemiah. 

0 Neh. v. 15 ; the naturo and limits of 
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was, besides, an ollieial reporter (so to speak) of Judean birth, 
who resided at the court, and was the great king’s immediate 
adviser in matters relating to this province and its people . 1 The 
governor was assisted in his administration by the advice of 
the nobles and elders . 2 But he was liable to be removed at any 
moment ; and, except in purely religious concerns, the com- 
munity possessed no further independence. This was the end 
of even that shadow of autonomy under foreign supremacy 
which had risen again under Zcrubbabel ; and it was now 
irrevocably decreed that this community, united on its ancient 
fatherland, must for the present either content itself with 
securing permanent independence and development on the 
basis of its peculiar religion, alone, or else disappear en- 
tirely. Once reduced to this inexorable alternative, its choice 
could no longer be doubtful. Too healthy as yet were its efforts, 
and too grand and imperative the future towards which it had 
an innate tendency, and the pure hope of which upheld it still 
through all its difficulties. But instead of a Zerubbabel, far 
other men were needed to call forth and protect the blessings 
which were now most indispensable for its well-being. 

The office of high-priest remained henceforth hereditary in 
the house of Joshua, the colleague of Zerubbabel, described 
above, though certainly without the knowledge of the Persians 
at first, simply because the ancient religion allowed it to be so, 
and now even sanctioned it by the Pentateuch. Thus a kind 
of hereditary dignity, at the same time new and of primeval 
antiquity, rose unperceived in the community once more. In 
the entire absence of any other continuous authority of national 
extraction, it could put forth the more strength in support of 
its unity and permanence, and at the same time it afforded the 
first fixed centre round which the liagiocracy, which had hardly 
disclosed itself distinctly until now, could group itself. But 
every hereditary dignity, and especially the high-priesthood, 
gradually loses, from the very fact of its being inherited so 
quietly, much of the pure strength and activity which charac- 
terise it at first ; nor was every liigli-priest equal to the new 
and difficult problems which the times produced. The conse- 
quence was that as soon as the office had by degrees acquired 
considerable importance and attracted the attention of the 
supreme authorities, it always remained subject to their dicta- 


his power may be gathered to some ex- 1 As we see from the incidental remark 

tent from Nehemialfs description, espo- in Nch. xi, 24. 

dally Neh. ii. 7-0, vii. 2, his salary from 2 See above, p. 86 sq. 

Nek. v. 10. 
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tion. This state of things continued all through the Persian 
age, and even lasted into the Greek supremacy. Nor was it 
until the dignities of higli-priest and prince were united in 
the person of the Asmonean Jonathan that the conditions 
of the office were essentially altered. Thus the thread of 
history could not be attached even to the hereditary succession 
of liigh-priests in the same way that it had been connected 
with that of the kings of Judah or Israel. Even in civic 
life, their government supplied no dates : the Persian and 
then the Greek eras continued the only chronologies in use. 
This also explains the fact that when, from the standpoint 
of the later liigli-priests who had become princes and kings 
of the nation, it was thought desirable to review and settle 
the chronology of their predecessors, the attempt could only 
be carried out with great difficulty, and was not very success- 
ful after all. The Chronicler gives the list of higli-priests in 
due succession up to his own time, but without any dates. 1 
FI. Josephus, in a survey of all the higli-priests of Israel from 
the time of Moses to that of Nero, 2 states that between Cyrus 
and Antioehus Eupator (that is, from 568 b.c. to 161 b.c. at 
the outside), there were fifteen high-priests of the same family, 
beginning from Joshua, who ruled for 414 years ; 3 but although 
in the course of his history he mentions several of these fifteen, 
and attempts to assign them to their proper dates, yet he never 
defines accurately the time during which each of them held 
office individually, and, in recording the earlier names, he 
expresses himself in reference to this only in very general 
terms. In some cases, especially among the later members of 
the series, whose power increased with the progress of the 
liagiocracy, it was certainly known with sufficient accuracy how 
long they had individually been in office ; but when at last 
the attempt was made to continue the thread of general 
government in Israel through them, and to fix them all firmly 

1 According to Neh. xii. 10 sq., the the Asmoneans). As a general rule the 
series of high-priests for some 200 years two names were very frequently confused 
after the foundation of the new Jerusalem in later times. A decision of Joiada s on 
was as follows : Joshua, Joiakim. Elia- a passage of the Pentateuch about sacri- 
shib (often mentioned in Nehomiahs his- flees is referred to in the Mishnah, Shcka- 
tory), Joiada (which is made into Judas lim, vi. G. 

in Jos. Ant. xi. 7, 1), Jonathan, Jaddua 2 Ant. xx. 10; comp, with his language 
(this is probably a diminutive of Joiada) ; Contr. Ap. i. 7. 

for Jonathan, however, we should read 3 Thisreading seems to beunimpeaehod, 
Johanan, according to vcr. 22 and Jos. Ant. xx. 10, 2; but even if we reckon 
Ant. xi. 7, 1, for the uamo Janmeus, the years of Cyrns from the beginning of 
which later writers often insert here, his antc-BMbylonian reign, the number is 
might just as well be an abbreviation of still too high. 

Johanan as of Jonathan (sec below under 
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in tlic great network of universal chronology, the extremely 
arbitrary and contradictory manner in which the records had 
to be dealt with, shows how little dependence could be placed 
on the sources of information available for the purpose . 1 

But the rapidity with which, as we have seen, the descen- 
dants of David sank into almost complete obscurity, and the 
want of success which attended the efforts of the liigh-pricsts 


! Eusebius does not speak of these 
liigh-pricsts at all in the first part of his 
Chronicle. He docs indeed mention 
several of them in the Canon, though not 
with any steadiness till the Ptolemaic 
period and onwards, but he never intro- 
duces them oxeept incidentally and with- 
out including them in the chronology of 
the separate years. Complete chrono- 
logical catalogues havo been preserved by 


G. Syncellus, Chronogr. pp. 45G sq., 472, 
484, 512, 52.5, 544-516, and in his Canon; 
those in the Chronicon Paschale, Bonn 
(vol. i. pp. 356-58), diverge considerably 
from the others, and are repeated with 
little alteration at p. 390 sq. of the samo. 
A synopsis of these names and numbers, 
with the needful correction of some mere 
clerical errors, down to the times of the 
Maccabees, is given below : — 


Georgius Syncellus 


Chronicon Paschalc, 


1 . 

Joshua . 



60 

Joshua 




32 

2. 

Joiakim 



36 

Joiakim 




30 

3. 

Eliashib 



34 

Eliashib 




40 

4. 

Joiada . 



36 

Joiada . 




36 

5. 

Jannaeus 



32 

Johannes 




32 

G. 

Jaddua . 



20 

Jaddua 




20 

7. 

Onias 



21 

Onias . 




21 

8. 

Simon the Great 



19 

Eleazar 




15 

9. 

Eleazar . 



32 

Simon . 




14 

10. 

Manasses 



26 

Onias . 




32 

11. 

Onias 



14 

Manasses 




26 

12. 

Simon 



20 

Simon . 




22 

13. 

Onias 



13 

Onias . 




24 

14. 

Jason 



3 

J esus . 




16 

15. 

Menelaus 



15 

(Onias) 




7 

16. 

Judas Maccabaeus 



6 

Judas Maccabaeus 




33 

17. 

Jonathan 



19 

Jonathan 




17 

18. 

Simon 



8 

Simon . 




S 

19. 

Jannaeus 



30 

Jonathan 




27 

20. 

Jannaeus 



30 

Aristobulus . 




1 

21. 





Jannaeus 




30 


The statement of G. Syncellus here given 
is taken from his Canon ; in his chief 
work he gives many of the names and 
numbers after No. 13 very differently 
(see below). But if we compare the data 
of the two Chronicles we still find, in the 
midst of palpable contractions, transpo- 
sitions, and other arbitrary and erroneous 
treatment, so much agreement even in 
tho Persian and ante-Maccabean periods 
as to convince us that they are partly 
founded on very ancient records ; for 
when the annals of tho high-priests took 
the place of those of the kings (1 Maec. 
xvi. 24) they would certainly put in the 
most accurate list possible of all the 
pre-Asmonean high-priests. The dates 
supplied by the Chronicon Paschale are 
in many respects superior; for instance, 
in not assigning his place to the first 


high-priest until the reign of Cyrus at 
Babylon. But it is also the Chronicon 
Paschale whieh shows most clearly how 
little this fabric as a whole may be trusted ; 
for it distinctly asserts that ‘the 21 high 
priests filled the space of 483 years, i.e. 
tho 69 weeks of years of Daniel,’ so that 
its chronology as given here rests on tho 
ingenuity of an interpreter of Daniel. 
Moreover from the first to the sixteenth 
high-priest (selected because he was the 
first Maccabean high-priest) it reckons 
just 400 years ; and whereas this period 
of 400 years and the above of 483 years 
are really much too great, the period of 
the first six high-priests, when estimated 
at 190 years, is made too small, for all 
tho older accounts make Jaddua still 
alive in Alexanders time. 
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to restore a real and permanent government, allowed the self- 
sacrificing* activity of individuals who rose iqi from among 
the peojile to exercise a more powerful and beneficent influence 
than would otherwise have been possible. Soon enough the 
right men were found to render to the young community, in its 
continued weakness and disorganisation, the twofold services 
with which it could no longer permanently dispense. Another 
subject, however, claims our first consideration. 


V. Later Views of Zerubbabel and ms Time. 

In all times and places, the character of a man who is 
prominent in his own day strikes deepest into the national 
consciousness of posterity under that aspect in which it last 
appeared as he passed from earth. If, then, Zerubbabel, round 
whose head Messianic hopes had played 1 in the early days of 
Jerusalem’s rise, met with the gloomy end we have conjectured 
above, we need not wonder that his memory soon paled and in 
later times grew more and more obscure. However certain 
it may be that he ought to be regarded as the most prominent 
man of the first five -and -twenty years of the new Jerusalem, yet 
beyond the few broad features of his life and work described 
above we know nothing of him from trustworthy historical 
sources. When the Temple w r as consecrated on its completion, 
an event which took place almost at the end of the first quarter 
of a century of this new epoch, he was certainly still living. 
If, as is probable on many grounds, he was the author of 
the wonderfully profound Ps. cxxxviii., in which we hear the 
language of a man of princely family, thoroughly penetrated 
by the most exalted feelings excited at the fairest moment of 
this time, marked as it was by new aspiration and fresh and 
noble hope, we may then affirm that this descendant of David, 
as poet, also, must have been worthy of his great ancestor; 
and we shall understand still more fully how it was that he 
became the firmest support of the feeble steps of the new 
Judah, even though fate forbade him to mount the throne 
of David itself, and finally cast him deeper and deeper down. 

But when in the Greek times the recollection of the 
Persian period in general, and of its opening years in particular, 
retreated further into the distance, and at the same time the 
freedom of historical representation degenerated into greater 


1 P. 105. 
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and greater license, tlic memory of this hero, as well as others, 
was distorted and defaced in all kinds of ways. Yv 7 e still 
possess a tolerably large fragment of a strange historical work 
of this description , 1 and we must now devote to it at least a 
passing notice. In this book the whole history of the first 
Persian kings was brought, in the most extravagant style, into 
the closest connection with the liberation and restoration of 
Israel, just as if these kings had been in the habit of thinking 
of the God of Israel and the fate of his people at every critical 
moment of their lives, and the history of the whole world had 
strictly hinged, in consequence, upon the changes of its lot. 
And since nothing remained so firmly planted in the general 
mind as the recollection of the fact that Cyrus had granted 
permission for the building of the Temple, but that it had not 
been actually accomplished before the reign of Darius, this 
loose style of narrative concocted on this basis the following 
story. Cyrus, before his attack on Babylon, vowed to God that 
if he were victorious lie would release Israel and restore the 
sacred vessels of the Temple ; but for some reason or other the 
latter promise was not redeemed. When Darius, therefore, had 
(as we know) to attack and conquer Babylon a second time, lie, 
too, vowed to God his willingness to rebuild Jerusalem and its 
Temple and to send back the sacred vessels ; but he also subse- 
quently failed to perforin his vow . 2 So once on a time there 
happened to be three young nobles at the court of Darius, who 
had agreed, in the exuberance of youthful spirits, to contend 
for a wager before the king and his assembled council, in a 
discussion on the philosophical question ‘ what is the strongest 
power among men ? ? and the victor was to receive the highest 
honours. They sealed up their proposals, together with the 
outline of the argument which each intended to support, and 
laid them under the pillow of the sleeping king. Darius, on 
waking, received the papers, and allowed the contest to be held 
with all solemnity. The first had undertaken to prove that 
wine was the strongest power among men ; the second that it 
was the king (a trait in full accordance with the very corrupt 
conceptions of royal prerogative current in the last two cen- 
turies before Christ) ; but the third, who was no other than 
Zerubbabel, had advanced the twofold proposition that woman 
was incomparably the strongest power among men, but that 
stronger still, the strongest absolutely was the truth, i.e. ac- 

1 1 Esdras iii. sq. The work out of Sibylline poet. See my essay, uber die 
which this passage has been preserved, tiibyUenbucher , p. 36. 

seems to have been still read by the oldest 2 I Esdras iv. 43-45, 57. 
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cording to its proper meaning in Israel, divine, truth. The 
king and the three Persian nobles declared the last to be the 
victor, decreed him the highest honours, and promised to grant 
him any boon he might ask. Zerubbabel, however, i-equested 
nothing more than that Darius would perform his own vows 
and those of Cyrus with regard to Jerusalem and the Temple. 
Then, at last, full concessions were obtained from Darius, 
the new constitution and the immunities of Jerusalem and 
the Temple, with its priestly and other servants, were established , 1 
and Zerubbabel, at the head of a great band of exiles, arrived 
in the holy land. — The author of this work was tolerably well 
acquainted with the traditions of Persian history ; 2 but he 
certainly wrote no earlier than in the last century before Christ, 
and his object probably was to secure to Judea the favour of 
a Ptolemaic or other heathen power . 3 

Now, however great the interval between the pictures and 
stories of this production (which was, no doubt, of considerable 
dimensions) and the traditions and records of the earlier works, 
yet the Greek author of the book commonly known as the 
Apocryphal or third book of Ezra 4 undertook to put together 
a new work from both these sources. This Hellenist was either 
himself a translator of the books of Chronicles, or else (being 
only a Greek editor) he found them translated already, but 
assumed the liberty of working up together two such very 
different productions as the narrative of the Chronicler and the 
story-book just mentioned. From the latter he took the long- 
piece descriptive of Zerubbabel as a page at the court of Darius, 
and then rearranged the passages of the Chronicler, caring 
little whether the result was an adequate and consistent ac- 
count or not . 5 Since a book which related the rise of the new 


1 Tho detailed enumeration of these 
same grants and immunities, 1 Esdras iv. 
49 oG, would ho of great historical im- 
portance if it were known from what 
source tho narrator had taken it ; hut it 
is evident that its terms are too general 
to allow of its passing for historical evi- 
dence as it stands. 

2 Tho description of the ridiculous 
attitude of Darius by tho side of his 
beautiful concubine ‘Apame, daughter of 
tho admirable Bartacns, in 1 Esdras iv. 
29-31, must be derived from some book 
of Persian court-stories. Josephus had a 
diilercnt reading for the name of her 
father, Ant. xi. 3, G. 

3 The opening of the passage, 1 Esdras 

iii. 1 sq., is in imitation of the book of 

Esther ; but the book of Arislcas also 


must already have been known to the 
author. That lio had in his mind a Greek 
kingdom in which there was but one royal 
capital, is proved by the colouring of the 
words in iv. 49. 

4 Rut in the LXX [and the English 
A. V.], since it begins at an earlier point 
than the Canonical book, it is put first 
by preference and called 1 Esdras. 

5 It is only when we grasp the fact 
that the author of 1 Esdras desired to 
work up both these books into one that 
the arrangement of his sections becomes 
clear. He retains Ezr. i. at the begin- 
ning, as describing the time of Cyrus, but 
then ho passes over at once, to iv. 7-24, 
as though Artashashta were identical with 
Cambyses, uhom ho puts in his placo 
throughout (dropping out the short notice 
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Jerusalem might suitably commence with the last glorious days 
of the former city, our author begins his quotations from the 
work of the Chronicler with the description of the last great feast 
in Josiah’s time ; 1 but the work breaks off abruptly in the middle 
of Ezra’s life, perhaps because the author himself never finished 
it . 2 Josephus then followed this incongruous cento; but since 
lie also took as a foundation another later work, according to 
which Zerubbabel came to Jerusalem under Cyrus, he has con- 
trived to tell a great deal twice over, and has only introduced 
still greater confusion into the whole history of these fivc-and- 
twenty years . 3 

Apart, however, from this fictitious narrative, the memory 
of Zerubbabel, as well as of his priestly colleague Joshua, re- 
mained in later times without fruit. Yet, as it was seen that 
he was glorified in the prophetic book of Zeeliariak as a dis- 
tinguished descendant of David, a, rabbinical writer of the 
early Middle Ages thought his name available as a mask for 
the publication of a short apocalypse on the certainty of the 
ultimate appearance of the Messiah son of David, on his pre- 
cursor the Messiah son of Joseph, and on their friends and 
foes . 4 

in iv. 6 altogether, because he could make 
no use of it) ; immediately after this he 
goes on to Darius, and inserts the passage 
about Zerubbabel from the other work, 
and then (with the trifling omissions of 
v. 1, 6) lets the sections, Ezr. ii. 1-iv. 5 
(as though this happened in the time of 
Darius), and v. sq. follow each other in 
order. Yet he allows the glaring contra- 
dictions, 1 Esdras ii. 30, i ii. 1, v. 73 sq., 
to stand. He found the work of the 
Chronicler (including under this name 
our books of Ezra and Nehemiah) 
tolerably freely translated from the origi- 
nal. This translation was different from 
that of the LXX, and no doubt much 
older. On the other hand the work from 
which he took the story about Zerubbabel 
was originally composed in Greek. 

1 1 Esdras i. is from 2 Chron. xxxv. 
sq., after the same translation ; but the 
author connects in a new way the striking 
conclusion of 2 Chron. (cf. vol. i. p. 196) 
and the beginning of Ezra by a slight 
turn in the language. 

- Jos. Ant. xi. 55, like 1 Esdras, passes 
on at once from Ezr. x. to Neh. vii. 73. 

This can only be explained by supposing 
that he had 1 Esdras before him ; but 
from this very point ho curtails the 
narrative about Ezra and then about 
Nehemiah so much that it is difficult to 


understand whether his copy of 1 Esdras 
was complete ; most likely it was not. 

3 Ant. xi. 1-4. He gives the number 
of those who returned under Cyrus (see 
above, p. 82) at 42,462, and of those 
who returned under Darius at 462,800, 
but the latter number is evidently formed 
from the former by multiplying it by ten, 
although the register of Ezr. ii. certainly 
lay before him, and would have been 
quoted hv him in extenso except for its 
length ; and in both cases he makes 
Zerubbabel the leader ! According to 
him Si sines and Sarabazanes (a corrupt 
form of Satlirabazanes, according to p. 110, 
note 2) were already Persian officers in 
Syria under Cyrus as well as under 
Darius; but the Samaritans, Tanganas, 
Sambabar, Sadraces, and Bobelon, men- 
tioned xi. 4, 9, against whom Zerubbabel 
had at last to complain to Darius, were 
probably the same in the original. As to 
the other Greek work which he used we 
can only draw inferences ; but these seem 
to me to be trustworthy, and the work 
was the one indicated on p. 48 sq., note 1. 
The confusion of times and persons in all 
these narratives is carried still further in 
the work of the so-called Josippon ben 
Gorion, i. 5-22, which has been already 
mentioned on p. 71 sq. 

4 Now reprintod in Jellinek’s Let ha 
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B. EZRA THE SCRIBE AND THE GOVERNOR NEHEMIAH. 

I. Ezra. 

Ever since its foundation the new Jerusalem had hailed 
with joy the arrival of reinforcements, whether in the shape of 
settlers, or treasure, or other assistance, from the worshippers 
of Jahveli who remained behind in the countries of the east ; 
and the prophet Zechariali, who on one occasion, as we have 
seen, 1 celebrated the advent of new guests from thence, at the 
same time summoned c Zion that dwelt in Babylon to flee 
from the growing insecurity of the north into the quiet haven 
of the new city of Jahveli.’ - But, however great the number 
of immigrants may gradually have become who removed from 
the east to the newly-founded city, the arrival of no one of 
them was so important in its consequences as that of Ezra, 
in the seventh year of Artaxerxes I., b.c. 459. It was his 
name which became the most famous throughout the whole 
Persian period, and his activity first gave the new community 
that firm constitution after which it had long consistently 
aspired, and which, in its essential features, it could never again 
abandon at any future time. 

Ezra belonged to the family of the high-priest, but not to 
Joshua’s branch of it, 3 in which the dignity had again become 
hereditary since the rebuilding of Jerusalem. This priestly 
extraction acted certainly as a powerful lever for directing his 
vigorous efforts specifically to the promotion of religion and 


Midrash, vol. ii. pp. 54-57. From an 
artistic point of view this little work is 
altogether insignificant; but it would be 
well worth while to determine exactly 
when it was written. It must have been 
produced somewhere in south-western 
Europe. 

1 P. Ill sq. 

2 Zech. ii. 10 sq. [6 sq.]. We now 
know more accurately from tho Bchistun 
inscriptions how many national enemies 
Darius had at first to encounter, and are 
thus able better to understand such a 
summons. 

3 Otherwise, the first step in his gene- 
alogy, Ezr. vii. 1-5, would not have been 
to call him a son of Seraiah, since he 
lived before Joshua. This genealogy is 
carried back through seventeen generations 
to Aaron ; but wo can see from 1 Cliron. 
v. 29-41 [vi. 3-15], vi. 35-38 [50-53], 
how very much the series of generations 


is shortened in this passage. In the 
Latin version of 4 Esdras i. 1 sq., indeed, 
the three names of Acliias, Phineas, and 
Eli are inserted after Achitob, so that the 
number of links in the chain is rounded 
off to twenty (in accordance with the 
round numbers customary in ancient 
times, vol. i. p. 24), but tho introduction 
of the house of Eli bore is altogether 
inappropriate. — Besides this addition 4 to 
4 Esdras i. 1 sq. in the Latin version, at 
tho opening of the original 4 Esdras he 
is designated by another name, Salathiel 
in the Arabie, corrupted in the Ethiopic 
translation to Suthael ; on this subject, 
however, seo below. — For the rest, this 
genuinely Hebrew name (on the 

orthography see Lehrh. 1G b. a. e.) may 
liavo been common ; and an earlier Ezra 
of high-priestly family, who returned 
with Zerubbabel, is mentioned in Nell, 
xii. 1. 
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learning among his people ; and since lie became the type of 
the kind of priest required by these centuries , 1 he bears in 
history the unqualified surname of the Priest , 2 a surname which 
has never obtained so high a significance in the case of any 
other priest by birth. But this importance was due, not so 
much to the accident of his birth in the priestly order, as to 
two other attributes, which he combined in himself to a re- 
markable degree, and which alone placed him, hereditary priest 
as ho was, in a position to exercise such a salutary and abiding 
influence on his age. 

On the one hand, from his early youth he had attained ex- 
traordinary perfection in all the branches of knowledge and 
skill which belonged to the calling of a scribe. His reputa- 
tion as a scribe was already high when he came from the east 
to settle in the new Jerusalem, and there he founded a scriptural 
art and school (so to speak), which have made his name im- 
mortal ; for the surname of the Sopher, i.e. the Scribe , with 
special reference to the law of Moses, became in his case a 
still higher distinction than that of priest . 3 This style of 
learning had always been native both to Palestine and Phoenicia; 
but the severe devastations which the small kingdoms west 
of the Euphrates had suffered for centuries did not allow it to 
flourish in the west again before the time of which we are 
speaking, and then only with difficulty ; whereas, in the east 
the high standard of ancient learning and literary culture 
which is generally known to us as the Chaldean or Babylonian 
was maintained undisturbed. The seat of empire, moreover, 
in spite of the repeated conquest and destruction of Babylon, 
was still in the east ; Babylonian culture was respected under 
the Persians also ; and Aramaic 4 continued to be the language 
of the edicts of the government for all the countries west of 
the Euphrates. The Aramaic language, accordingly, both for 
conversational and literary purposes, gained the upper hand in 
the new Jerusalem, by slow degrees, but all the more irresist- 
ibly and lastingly, as will be further described below; and 
Ezra certainly contributed largely to this result by his emi- 
gration from the east, and the deep impression of his whole 
work. 

1 P. 62. 3 Ezr. vii. 11 sq., 21, Neh. viii.4, 9, 13, 

2 Ezr. vii. 11 sq., 21, x. 10, 19, Neh. xii. 26, 36. Hence he was originally 

viii. 2, 9, xii. 26. In the Codex Alexan- named the scribe-jiricst with the strictest 
drinus, 1 Esdras (p. 127 note 4), other- precision, hut the short designation of 
wise called Esdras Apocryphus or Esdras the Scribe gradually bccamo far more 
Grtecus, bears tlio superscription of frequent and constant. 

<5 ‘Iepeiis. 4 P. 107. 
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In tliis connection it is impossible not to lament the very 
slight degree of acquaintance we possess with the culture of 
those Judeans who remained behind in eastern Asia, on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, or who afterwards settled there, up 
to the time of the destruction of the second Temple . 1 The 
Macedonian conquest and the supremacy of the Seleucidte 
certainly interfered with it not a little ; and the Parthian 
supremacy completed the alienation between the eastern and 
western countries. In comparison with the freer movement 
and the loftier efforts which the genius of Judaism now 
achieved once more in its ancient fatherland, the life of the 
Judeans in those eastern countries must certainly have retained 
a somewhat depressed and restricted character. They were, 
however, always numerous enough to form compact and re- 
spected communities, a privilege possessed since the reigns 
of Cyrus and Darius ; and they included the remnants of 
many of the noblest of the people who had formerly been carried 
away from Jerusalem, and even retained in their midst several 
members of the liigh-priestly family . 2 In this way, they 
afforded to the world the first great example of distinguished 
communities in distant lands attached to the Temple; they 
often made pilgrimages to it , 3 or gave rich contributions for its 
maintenance, as a kind of sacrifice, the amount and collection 
of which subsequently became the object of regular ordinances . 4 
Of the glowing religious zeal and the simple fidelity and piety of 
life which long survived in undiminished strength in these very 
communities, remote, oppressed, and surrounded by the heathen 
as they were, we have ample evidence, not only in the history 
of Ezra and Neliemiah, now to be considered in detail, but also 
in the books of Tobit and Baruch, which will be described 
hereafter. These two little works, which in all probability 
sprang from these communities, stand alone, but are sufficient 
to constitute glorious monuments of the spiritual life to which 
men there aspired. The special feature, however, of the eastern 
culture was the preservation of an accurate knowledge, and, 
when possible, the use of the sacred language of ancient times, 
on behalf of which a still warmer zeal than in Jerusalem itself 

1 According to Epiph. Ha>r. xix. 2, 2 Cf. Jos. Ant. xv. 2, 2-4, 3, 1. 

Elkesai, mentioned in voi. vii. 156 [Germ. 3 Cf. Jos. Ant. xvii. 2, 2. 

ed.], told a story of a high-priest Phineas, 4 In later times overy Parthian Judean 

who had worshipped the Susian Artemis reckoned his regular yearly contribution to 
(i.e. Namea) under Darius, and had run in- the Tempi© at two drachms (Alterth. p. 
to mortal danger; but wo cannot follow 350 sq.), and these contributions, with 
this up, and it is only worth noticing inas- other consecrated offerings, were stored 
much as Elkesai himself was a Scribe up at Nisibis, Jos. Ant. xviii. 9, 1. 
from the remote East. 
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was early kindled among them . 1 The exiles who reassembled 
in Jerusalem might indeed suppose that the ancient language 
of the country which had been in common use before would still 
be easily understood by them as a matter of course ; but the 
communities of the east, on the contrary, could not help dreading 
the complete disappearance of any accurate knowledge or use 
of it unless they made a special and zealous effort to preserve 
the language which was that of their forefathers, and, at the 
same time, of their law, of their ancient prophets, and the songs 
that were ever on their lips. The phenomenon has been often 
repeated in history in which scattered communities, for fear of 
losing their ancestral language, are the foremost to embrace 
it with the greatest resoluteness, and lienee develope an unex- 
pected zeal for its learned study and more careful preservation. 
Now, if we may suppose (and there is no reason why we should 
not) that the Tigris and Euphrates were already the seats of 
the Syrian schools of learning which we see flourishing there 
subsequently down to Christian and Islamite times, and in 
which language and literature were special objects of study, we 
can understand how the Judeans also of the same district 
might early apply a really learned care to their own ancient 
language, and the writings contained in it, at a time when 
nothing of the sort was as yet even thought of in Palestine . 2 
Even Ezra was assuredly distinguished in this branch of 
learning, though it is equally certain that as yet it was far from 
being developed to the point at which we afterwards see it 
step into the light on the great stage of history. 


1 This may be observed even in the 
strictness with which Nehemiah kept to 
the pure Hebrew, Neh. xiii. 23-25. 

2 Special proofs of the truth of this 

position are found in the following cir- 
cumstances : — (1) In the gradual intro- 
duction of the Aramaic-Semitic, or so-called 
square character , which was for a long 
time used in the schools of learning only, 
until at last it gained a more and more 
general ascendant, except in the case of 
coins (see below), cf. Hebr. Sj)rl. § 10 5. 
We have already seen one of the first 
occasions on which it was used at Jeru- 
salem, p. 10J. The Revue Arched ., 1861, 
rol. i. p. 200 sq.. contains an account of 
the earliest inscription in this character, 
■which was found in excavations in Jeru- 
salem itself, and must therefore reach 
back to the times before its destruction. 
It is the inscription of certain houses of 
the priestly family of the tfne Hezir , 
1 Chron. xxiv. 15, Neh. x. 20 [19]. (2) 

In the ultimate connection subsisting be- 


tween the Hebrew and Syriac 'punctuation , 
which points back to one common school 
from which both are derived, and this 
can only have been Syrian, as I have 
always maintained in my Hebr . Sprl. 
ever since 1826. (3) In the peculiar 

pronunciation which was at last esta- 
blished by the Masora, but which 
departs so widely from the Helle- 
nistic pronunciation, i.e. that known to 
us from the Hellenistic period and Helle- 
nistic writings, that it can only belong to 
a special dialect, as I have shown in my 
Hebr. Sprl. § 22. This dialect may indeed 
have been the purest Old Hebrew', which 
had many analogies with the Phoenician, 
and had formerly had its seat in Israel, 
and was then transplanted into the Baby- 
lonian schools by the exiles ; whereas in 
Palestine itself a coarser and more Ara- 
maic dialect became prevalent. We 
cannot explain this difference and the 
origin of this purer pronunciation on any 
other hypothesis. 
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In endeavouring, however, to ascertain more definitely to 
what subjects his rare learning and skill as a scribe were 
specially applied, and in what particular direction his efforts 
and achievements lay, we must be on our guard against ascrib- 
ing to him without distinction all the labours and services 
which were afterwards put down to him by those who no 
longer had any clear notion either of him or of the age in 
which he lived. In particular it would be an error of no ordi- 
nary gravity to ascribe to him the last redaction and editing of 
the law of Moses/ — though this was actually done in later 
times from ignorance and confusion, and the mistake is repeated 
even at this day by certain writers, because it is so convenient. 
It has been shown already 1 that the last editor of the Penta- 
teuch lived while the kingdom of Judah was still standing ; 
and since the written law of Moses had come into general 
acceptance from the days of Josiah onwards, the c Law 3 already 
presented itself during the exile as the one lofty object which, 
despised and rejected now, would in the future once more win 
from all mankind a lofty reverence and unique acknowledg- 
ment. The prophets, however, who made these predictions , 2 
evidently comprehended under this designation the essential 
contents of that book from which they themselves, together 
with all the poets and every lofty mind of their time, drew 
such inexhaustible consolation, and passages from which they 
had already acquired the habit of repeating word for word. 
But, with the general ruin which followed the Chaldean con- 
quests, a grievous blow was inflicted also on the studies of the 
scribes, which 3 had already been carried to a tolerably advanced 
stage in the ancient fatherland itself while the kingdom of 
Judah was still in existence. The whole course of daily life 
should have been regulated by the written law, but it had been 
in too fluctuating a condition from the days of Josiah to the 
time when it was overthrown and interrupted by the exile. 
The period immediately succeeding, however, gathered round 
the new Jerusalem too many pressing necessities and restless 
movements to leave any hope that the work of completely 
restoring the law of Moses, so far as altered circumstances 
would permit, could be immediately taken up with any bene- 
ficial result. In fact, a difficult and twofold task had to 
be performed. In the first place, the internal organisation of 
the life of the community had to be wholly re-establislicd, and 

1 Vol. i. p. 130. further qualification, as Is. xlii. 1, 21, 

2 Note in particular such expressions li. 4, 7 ; Lam. ii. 9 (20), Ez. vii. 26. 
about the rVTlFb or the ‘law’ without a Vol. iv. p. 276 sqq. 
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at tlie same time a great deal had to he added, which, under 
the earlier kingdom, had not been regulated in sufficient detail, 
or brought into general adoption ; and secondly, all this had to 
be carried out with due allowance for those vast changes in their 
outward circumstances, which, after the disappearance of even 
the shadow of external independence, could not be any longer 
ignored. The basis of this reorganisation was to be laid in the 
ancient law, now accepted in the form of a great literary work . 1 
To accomplish even this task was sufficiently difficult, and 
demanded not only a perfect technical knowledge and mastery 
of the ancient writings, but skill in applying them properly to 
the present as well. But, in the meantime, the external posi- 
tion of the kingdom had been completely transformed, and no 
new organisation could be established without the permission 
of the great king, who was an alien ; and, in short, much of 
the ancient law in its literal acceptation was now inapplicable. 

This, and this alone was the problem of the age, and for its 
solution the learning of the scribe, especially in the law of 
Moses, was the most indispensable, though by no means the 
only sufficient resource. Similar necessities had no doubt to 
be satisfied, though within narrower limits, and under less 
perilous circumstances, amongst the Babylonian Judeans ; and 
it would seem that it was only in consequence of his having 
already distinguished himself there in this direction that Ezra 
so easily obtained, through the favour of the great king, full 
powers to arrange everything on a similar basis in Jerusalem, 
where the want was far more urgent. The high degree of 
royal confidence which he already enjoyed before he left the 
east is expressly attested . 2 With equal certainty we know 
that even after his settlement in Jerusalem he always remained 
well disposed to Persia, though this was only because he saw 
that there was nothing better to be gained under the circum- 
stances, and it did not involve the smallest sacrifice of the 
higher religion and his own manly faith in its truth . 3 The 
language of the royal edict which designated Ezra clearly 
proves that accounts had reached the east of the inadmissible 
nature of the arrangements hitherto made in Judah, rendering 
it necessary to appoint some one on the spot with full powers 
to establish the authority of the law in a manner conformable 
to the religion of Jahveli and the Persian supremacy, and also 

1 See farther remarks on this subject, been preserved in ver. 27 sq. 

under the history of the formation of tho 3 Cf. Ezr. ix. 8 sq., with viii. 22; on 
Canon. the other hand, the expressions in Neh. 

2 Ezr. vii. 6, 11 sq., which agree with ix. 37 are made too general, 
the words from his own hand which have 
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to institute and train, with, tlie same purpose, competent judges 
and instructors of the people . 1 Under these circumstances 
Ezra might very well bring with him to Jerusalem the great 
book of law which was afterwards called in Greek the 'Penta- 
teuch, together with the book of Joshua. If, moreover, this 
work had already been in existence before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and had passed with the exiles into the countries of 
the east, the wisest amongst them might have come to the 
settled conviction that it was the best work of its kind, and had 
great advantages over Deuteronomy by itself. If it was Ezra’s 
authority which now gave it the sole ascendant at Jerusalem 
(and after him it could hardly have acquired so entirely 
unique a position), we must admit that he really did render it 
essentially the great service which later tradition, though it 
becomes more and more obscure and confused as it advances, 
distinctly indicates. 

But what could all his lofty accomplishments as a scribe, his 
ability in other respects, and the royal favour, have done for 
Ezra, had he not been possessed in a manner altogether new 
by the purest and most glowing zeal for the truth of the religion 
of his fathers, and its recognition among men, marvellously 
strengthening and inspiring his whole life ! We have already 
observed 2 that before the time of which we are now speaking 
the exiles of Israel among the heathen had already excited, 
with a force hitherto unknown, the most living consciousness 
of the truth of its religion. We can, therefore, understand how 
that profound conviction, now that Jerusalem had risen again, 
would unite in the hearts of the descendants of the Judeans 
who had remained behind, or those who for any other reason 
were residing among the heathen, with a similar unspeakably 
deep concern for the sanctity of the ancient holy land, and the 
honour of their brethren who were living there once more. 
This little relic of the great holy people of old was all that 
they could see still dwelling in the holy land to serve as the 
central mother-community of all the scattered brethren, to 
sustain the most elevated memories, and the most elevating- 
hopes. This would tend to produce amongst the Judeans born 
in foreign countries an unutterable yearning to be able to work 
and to help in this cause, and would result in the rise of men of 
such extraordinary zeal as Ezra and Nehemiali now, and ulti- 
mately that son of Benjamin from Tarsus who towers above them 
all. Of such a Judean, born outside the fatherland, but exercising 

1 Ezr. vii. 14, 25 ; on the authenticity of the whole document see below. 

2 P. 19 sqq. 
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the most powerful influence over the development of the com- 
munity, Ezra affords us the first brilliant example ; but at the 
same time his career supplies a warning* of the danger involved 
in the introduction of a fiery zeal of this kind from abroad, the 
possibility, viz., of its becoming in its turn a consuming and 
destroying agent, if there is no stronger native force to meet 
and temper it. But the love which Ezra bore to the new com- 
munity, so pure and self-sacrificing in other respects, revealed 
itself clearly enough at the very commencement of his under- 
taking. 


1. Armed with the favour of the great king, and with a brief 
certificate of authority, he might have proceeded to Jerusalem 
and begun his labours without more ado. Instead of this he 
was impelled by a heart-felt yearning towards the beloved holy 
city, which still suffered from such various and pressing wants, to 
bring with him a rich contribution, or rather a pious offering, of 
all kinds of aid which would be valuable. Its greatest need 
was a good supply of capable inhabitants. He, accordingly, 
determined to gather together and bring with him, besides rich 
gifts of all kinds of treasure, the largest possible number of 
new and picked settlers ; and his name must already have been 
so distinguished in the east that not only did a great company, 
consisting in part of men of noble birth, unite around him, but 
considerable presents of sums of money and of sacred utensils 
were entrusted to him from all quarters, even from the court, 
as offerings to c the God of Heaven in Jerusalem.’ Moreover, 
the powers conferred upon him by the king extended in other 
directions as well. Besides wliat referred to his own special 
office, they included permission for all the Judean priests, Levites, 
and laymen who were willing to accompany him voluntarily, to 
depart for Judah. He was allowed to take with him all the 
presents of gold or utensils which might be given him for the 
Temple from the court or elsewhere, and to lay them out in sacri- 
fices or any other requirements of the sanctuary ; and further, 
in order to meet these requirements, a stated contribution of 
considerable amount, in money and provisions, was to be paid 
him from the public treasury in Syria, and any assistance he 
might desire was to be furnished to him by the king’s officers in 
the neighbourhood. In addition to this, Ezra requested and 
obtained as a special favour from the king the restoration of 
the ancient immunity from taxes on the part of ail the priests 
and other servants of the Temple. 1 His credentials were also 




1 Ezr. vii. I2-2G. We have every at least in its essential contents (cf. vol. i. 
reason to consider this Aramaic document, p. 191), as genuinely historical. It is 
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endorsed by tlie seven leading members of the royal council . 1 
As far as power to punish those who resisted the imperial or 
the sacred law was required by the nature of the office he held 
from the king, and which may be briefly designated as that of 
the chief judge, full authority was accorded him ; 2 so that the 
immunities and privileges which Ezra brought with him to his 
governorship , 3 to enable him to carry out a strict legal organi- 
sation, really deserved abundant gratitude. 

For those ofhis countrymen who were intending to proceed with 
him to Jerusalem, Ezra appointed a rendezvous on the Aliava, 
a river little known to us now, on the banks of which no doubt 
large settlements of Judeans had been made by Nabuclio- 
drozzor . 4 The number which assembled was about fifteen 
hundred, exclusive of women and children, and amongst them 
were several of liigh-priestly and Davidic descent . 5 They were 


evidently very exact, and gives us the 
clearest representation of Ezra’s whole 
mission and his duties in Jerusalem, so 
that without it we should be left to a far 
greater extent to mere guesses on points 
of the greatest importance. The mention, 
too, vcr. 14 sq., of the seven counsellors 
does not occur anywhere else (except in 
Ezra’s own words, vii. 28, viii. 25). No 
doubt Ezra himself had included it in his 
Hebrew record, and moreover, in the 
position it still occupies, i.e. almost 
at the very beginning. In vii. 1-10, 
the Chronicler does indeed give the 
narrative more in his own style, but even 
here he evidently borrows largely (e.g. vv. 
6, 8 sq.), almost word for word, from the 
original. On the immunity of the ser- 
vants of the Temple from taxes, cf. abovo 
p. 113. 

1 According to the language of Ezr. 
vii. 14 ; cf. Herod, iii. 83 sqq. 

- In the important sentence which 
closes the decree, vii. 26. 

3 Or provinco, npTO ; this was the 
name for Judea in use at the court; Ezr. 
ii. 1, Neh. vii. 6, i. 3, xi. 3, Eccl. v. 


7 [ 8 ], 

1 According to the present wording of 
Ezr. viii. 15, followed even by the LXX, 
the river which flows into the Ahava was 
meant ; but since this indication of the 
locality is in itself peculiar, and does not 
agree with vv. 21, 31, we must, with 
1 Esdras, read NlpSil for NJin. 


The river itself is called Oepa in 1 Es- 
dras, or more fully in one ancient 
IMS. ‘ Pothue, with the additional name 
Thera;’ some MSS. of the LXX also 
have Qove instead of ’A oue. By Thera 
we ought hardly to understand the Burns 


(of doubtful name), which flows into the 
Tigris from the east, north of Phalcara ; 
nor can we identify Ahava with the Hyi 
(or Hie) between the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates in the far" south. A learned 
Jew of the later Middle Ages seems to 
have had this idea (cf. the note to the 
Itinerary of Benj. of Tud., Berl. 1841., vol. 
ii. p. 150), but only becauso he imagined ho 
had found Ezra’s grave there (on w r hich 
see below). The river known by the 
Greeks as Pallacopas, somewhat south of 
Babylon and west of the Euphrates, is 
more suitable ; it would do very well as 
to situation, and its name may easily 
have risen from NinK ‘ river Ahava 
or Oba.’ In this case, however, no 
Casiphia could be found, for it is impos- 
sible to look for it in the so-called Ivtesi- 
phon first built by the Macedonians. On 
the other hand, according to Plutarch, 
Pomp, xxxv., and Dio, Hist, xxxvii. 3, there 
was a river /8as in the neighbourhood 
of tho Cyrus, and west of it in Iberia lay 
a Caspia, with the district Caspiana in 
Albania. These places seem to lie too far 
north, although Ezra’s journey thence to 
Jerusalem lasted about four months ; and 
the very frequent occurrence in later 
times of the name Hyrkanus shows how 
many of the immigrants came from 
tho northern countries. Cf. also the 
Jahrbb. dcr Bibl. Wiss. vi. 145 sq. — In 
4 Esdras i. 3, ix. 26, the reference to 
Ezra’s point of departure is too in- 
definite. 

5 The exact register has certainly been 
preserved from the hand of Ezra himself, 
Ezr. viii. 1-14; yet even here the words 
are in some respects moro correctly con- 
nected in 1 Esdras. 
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for the most part relatives of the families which had emigrated 
with Zerubbabel, but the family of Adonikam is the only one of 
which it is expressly mentioned that the last of its members 
now returned to the land of their fathers. 1 Ezra had a tem- 
porary camp pitched by the river ; and, when he found on in- 
spection that they had not a single Levite among them, 2 
thinking it answered but ill the dignity of the priests who 
accompanied them, and of the great train itself, that no de- 
scendants of those who had formerly been the lower priests and 
public servants of the Temple should be associated with them, 
he sent a formal embassy 3 to the neighbouring Casiphia, where 
many of them lived together, and succeeded in inducing thirty- 
eight Levites and two hundred and twenty servants of the 
Temple to join their expedition. The valuable offerings to the 
Temple in money and in costly utensils he placed under the 
care of twelve of the most distinguished Levites ; but he was so 
far from feeling any petty fear for his own life or that of his 
companions, and was so full of trust in God and lofty courage, 
that he expressly refrained from asking for a royal escort for 
the caravan, although this precaution was quite customary at 
the time, on account of risks from robbers by the way. 4 After 
he had endeavoured to inspire all his companions with 
similar confidence by fasts and other pious exercises, they 
started on the twelfth day of the first month (in the spring) 
of the seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes I., i.e. 459 
n.c., 5 and reached Jerusalem without accident at the be- 
ginning of the fifth month. They now produced their com- 
mission, offered rich sacrifices for their safe arrival, and soon 
had the pleasure of seeing that the high Persian officers were 
ready to offer their good services both to the people and to the 
sanctuary. 0 

1 This is the sense of the words in 
viii. 13. 

- No doubt for the reason conjectured 
above, p. 84 sq. 

3 Tlio formality of the embassy con- 
sisted in the number of its twelve mem- 
bers ; for in Ezr. viii. 16 some name 
has probably dropped out, such as the 
of 1 Esdras, though the latter work 
likewise has but eleven names. We must 
further read cg'flSni ntf in viii. 

17 ; cf. vv. 18-20. 

1 This might be taken for granted, and 
must be inferred from the examples given 
1 Esdras v. 2, Neh. ii. 9. 

3 On the wholo chronology of these 
years see also Jahrbb. dcr Bibl. JViss. 


iv. p. 138. We harve seen already, pp. 
72, 76, sq., how cautious we must be 
with the whole chronology and all the 
royal names up to the appearance of 
Alexander. Even Quatremere attempted 
their settlement in vain ; cf. Jahrbb. dcr 
Bibl. JViss. vi. p. 89 sqq. 

6 The word Ezr. viii. 36, is, 

by a strange mistake, understood as 
£5 6%a<rav, which is quite inappropriate, 
both by 1 Esdras and the LXX. The 
two works are also in curious agreement 
iu the word imx, iv. 23, and in the 

difficult nippb nibn (^ixpio-as), ix. 13 ; 
perhaps the LXX made use of the trans- 
lator of 1 Esdras. 
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2»m In accordance with the royal decree, Ezra was now to be 
firmly established in Jerusalem as chief judge. The city and 
its territory were to be the scene of his labours. He was 
empowered to settle everything relating to the religion of the 
Judeans and the life which was regulated by it, and to main- 
tain everything quietly as it was established by law. But the 
manner in which the details were to be carried out could not 
be traced beforehand by the Persian king : it depended solely 
on the ancient sacred law and the actual circumstances of the 
time. After the heavy blow which the Messianic aspirations 
of the people had sustained immediately on the establishment 
of the new order of things, 1 everything favoured the tranquil 
development of the hagiocracy, as has been further shown above. 2 
This did not spring from the design or will of any single 
individual, but it was the only constitution which the com- 
munity could produce in order to preserve and develope itself in 
peace as far as its position now allowed. No one, however, 
was so competent to lay its foundations as Ezra, not only in 
consequence of the special advantages which we have described 
him to possess, but also on account of the great disorder 
which he still found existing in Jerusalem. 

Scarcely had the new chief judge, in the course of the first 
few months, settled down in Jerusalem in tolerable quiet, when 
his attention was officially directed by the chiefs of the com- 
munity to a dispute which thenceforth became interwoven 
with all its profoundest and most vital problems, and gave 
occasion, in the midst of life-long toils and struggles, to the 
severest transformation which it underwent. He then became 
aware how deeply the custom of mixed marriages between 
Judeans and heathens had entered into the fibre of the new 
community ever since its establishment, the nobles and chiefs 
(or elders) being indeed implicated in it in a quite special 
degree. On his first glance, Ezra was seized with the most 
vehement horror. 3 The intensity of his feelings can only be 
explained on the supposition that, after having long cherished 
rigid views on the subject of these mixed marriages, he now 
suddenly discovered in Jerusalem a deeply-rooted and careless 
tendency to contract them, which he would have thought 
wholly impossible, and to which he had seen nothing com- 
parable in the east. The small and scattered communities of 


1 P. 119 sqq. 

2 P. 53 sqq. 

3 Ezr. ix. 1-3 ; in ver. 1 we must 


read iustea( i °t DiTJpy.n?, 

according to 1 Esdras ; unless indeod Jjtry 
has fallen out. 
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the east may have presented a stricter front to the heathen, 
even in domestic matters; for, generally speaking, wherever 
co-religionists are living very much dispersed among foreign 
nations, and under foreign riders, they cling together all the 
more intimately and firmly. But, in the new Judah, where 
they had no fear of losing their fatherland or its faith by 
individual alliances with heathen families, and where the 
oppression of the times made them hesitate to reject them 
when advantageous, they had from the first been far less 
scrupulous in this respect, and had probably reflected little on 
the possible consequences which might ensue. Even in the 
last centuries of the ancient kingdom of Judah, the wiser 
individuals feared that the spread of these heathen connections 
would lead to a corresponding spread of heathen feeling and 
belief, and had therefore discouraged these mixed marriages , 1 
though at that time they had certainly never been punished 
as a civil offence, and so made quite impossible. Hence it was 
not surprising that the scrupulousness which was gaining so 
much hold of the people easily impelled the more conscientious 
to still greater strictness. At no previous period had even the 
smallest fresh infusion of heathen life and belief into the nation, 
however reduced and weak it had become, been regarded by the 
deeper minds with more suspicion and aversion than at this 
time. Never had the fear of swerving, even in the most trifling 
detail, from the will of God when once it was made known 
beyond a doubt, and of thereby rousing his wrath afresh 
against the community which he had already chastised so 
severely, been so strong. Never had it so readily and completely 
pervaded the whole people. Seeing, indeed, that they had 
already shut out the Samaritans from all share in the Temple , 2 
it was but consistent to exclude them, and all the heathen with 
them, from the fellowship of their domestic sanctuaries too ; 
and the men who considered marriage something more than a 
mere carnal connection were necessarily the strongest advocates 
of this course. In a mind, therefore, so keen as Ezra’s, the 
prohibition discovered by him in the old sacred books did but 
unite with the general tendencies of the age, which had set 
powerfully in the same direction, to make him the most 
uncompromising opponent of the laxer view. Had he not found 
the prohibition in the old sacred books he would hardly have 
acted with such inexorable stringency. As it was, he gladly 
bowed as a believer and a scribe to the external commandment, 


See the Altcrth. p. 221 sqq. 


P. 103 sqq. 
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and felt that, armed as he was with the powers of chief judge, 
as well as clad in his sacred mail, he could not yield a single 
inch of the question in dispute. The prohibition of mixed 
marriages and the complete extermination of their issue had 
never yet been strictly carried out, either in the new or the 
ancient Israel, and consequently Ezra’s undertaking was really 
one of extraordinary difficulty, and ran off into the deepest 
ramifications. Nothing but the most glowing zeal and un- 
tiring labour could secure success. Ezra was after all a 
member of this community himself, and, in addition to its critical 
nature, his task was to be attempted now for the first time. 
He could only, therefore, gain his object by means of the free 
consent of all. Should he succeed, however, without departing 
from the most rigid consistency, he would at the same time lay 
a firm foundation for a complete remodelling of the community. 
Moreover, Ezra was exactly the man to carry a labour so pro- 
digious right through to the end, so far at least as its very 
nature allowed of its being brought to a satisfactory close at all. 

Overwhelmed with the horror we have described, he sank 
involuntarily on the ground, and all the men of more tender 
conscience gradually assembled round their leader, still utterly 
unstrung and wailing deeply ; but not till about the time for 
evening sacrifice could he recover from the profound shock he 
had sustained sufficiently to pour forth his feelings in prayer. 1 
In words wrung from his inmost soul he implored God to have 
pity on his people, who, though long sunk so low by their 
ancient sins, had now, by this violation of his express command, 
imperilled even the feeble commencement of a somewhat 
improved condition, but now vouchsafed them by the grace of 
God . 2 He continued without pause his deeply moving prayers 
and lamentations, which gradually collected more and more of 
the people around him. At length, a distinguished layman, 
named Sheclianiah, as though involuntarily overcome with 
sympathy for the chief judge, thus sitting mourning in his holy 
zeal, and moved by the truth of liis complaint, could no 
longer refrain from declaring in the name of the whole 


1 Before in Ezr. is. 4, '3 

135 $ must be restored, according to x. 3, 6, 
and 1 Esdras. 

- This prayer, Ezr. ix. 6-15, cf. x. 10, 
very clearly discloses the genuine deep 
reasons which guided Ezra in the affair, 
and has therefore great significance for 
us. A more external and easily intelligible 
ground for the same proceeding was 


brought forward by a man like Nehcmiah, 
viz. the warning given in the history oven 
of such a king as Solomon, Neh. xiii. 26 sq. 
On the -whole the passage in Ezr. vii.-x. 
gives us a pieture of the events of the 
time of unsurpassable clearness and even 
beauty ; so that wo have nothing to 
lament except that Ezra’s original roeord 
has not been preserved in its entirety. 
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community the guilt of the people, and their true desire to act 
in full compliance with the law, even in this respect . 1 Then, at 
last, Ezra arose somewhat more tranquil, and withdrew into the 
Temple chambers, after having obtained from the people, who 
had gathered in great numbers, a promise under oath that 
within three days a general assembly should be summoned at 
Jerusalem, to decide what course should be pursued . 2 

Thus, under the fiery zeal of Ezra, this single day proved the 
crisis of the whole affair. Although it was winter and the 
weather was rainy, the general assembly, which alone was 
competent to pass a decree that would be universally binding, 
met in full numbers on the appointed day, the twentieth of the 
ninth month, as if under the common impulse of a sudden 
fright. There Ezra proposed that in recognition of the guilt 
hitherto incurred by the community, and in order to show 
their reverence for God and his commandment, they should not 
only in future abstain from contracting any mixed marriages, 
but should even dismiss at once their foreign wives and the 
children they had borne them . 3 The second part of this 
requisition was indeed the new duty, to which Ezra was the 
first to give such rigorous utterance. In support of it he could 
not, strictly speaking, appeal to any express command of what 
would be called in the narrower sense the law of Moses, but 
only to the typical history of Abraham and Hagar, though the 
rigid application of the principle might lead to great hardships 
and manifold tribulations. The assembly, however, consented, 
and only requested that in consideration of the inclemency of 
the season, and the extent to which they were involved, a little 
respite might be allowed before the decree was actually put 
into execution. Under the supervision of the chiefs of the 
whole community, assisted by the superintendents of each of 
its divisions, all the guilty individuals were to be ascertained, 
and brought to account on an appointed day . 4 To this Ezra 
assented, and he was empowered to select a committee of elders 
to carry on the investigation. This body entered upon its 


1 Ezr. x. 1-4 ; in ver. 3 we should read 
*0*1$ for 'llSf according to 1 Esdras, 
and the requirements of the passage 
itself ; the LXX in this passage blunder 
strangely • 

2 Ezr. x. 5-8. 

9 Short expressions, such as Ezr. x. 11, 

19, in which the women alone are spoken 
of, must be supplemented from the more 
definite language of passages in which the 
children also are mentioned with them, 


x. 3, 44 ; Xeh. xiii. 23 sq. 

4 The four men who spoke in the as- 
sembly on this occasion are expressly men- 
tioned by name in a supplementary 
statement, x. 15; the T]X at the begin- 
ning of the passage inserted means indeed , 
and simply indicates a supplementary 
insertion. In ver. 16, instead of 
we must read according to 1 

Esdras and the context itself. 
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labours at once, at the beginning of the tenth month, and had 
already completed its scrutiny when the new year commenced. 
An accurate list was drawn up of all the men who had one or, 
in some cases, several foreign wives ; 1 and it appeared that 
mixed marriages had already become tolerably frequent 
amongst all ranks and families, without much distinction. Even 
in the higli-priestly house of Joshua four men were found to be 
involved in the guilt, but they took the lead before all the rest 
in promising under oath to purify their houses and to acknow- 
ledge their offence by a public sacrifice . 2 

3 . Thus much is known to us of Ezra’s activity in the first 
eight months after his settlement in Jerusalem; and what 
abundant fruit it must have subsequently produced we may infer 
with equal certainty from the perfectly trustworthy description 
of his life during that single year. He lived and laboured 
many years longer in Jerusalem ; 3 and he did not draw up the 
record of his life until after the end of the reign of Artaxerxes I., 
which lasted forty years . 4 But the only portion of this memoir 
which the Chronicler has handed down to us in full is the 
section which refers to that one year, and no doubt this was of 
the most decisive importance. Of his subsequent labours, all 
that we can state with confidence on the authority of older 
sources may be summed up in the following account. 

In the first place, we may take for granted that the work, so 
energetically and successfully begun, of leading back the whole 
national life, as far as possible, to the letter of the written law, 
was not allowed to rest. By the vigorous dealing already 
described, the community was once for all accustomed to the 
piercing insight, the stringent logic, and the severe discipline 
of its remarkable chief judge. Its ambition was excited 
powerfully enough to rise into a region of new clearness and 
purity, and it had firmly grasped the only thing by which it 
could reasonably expect permanently to survive, with its most 
characteristic pretensions and hopes. The expulsion of the 
foreign wives and their children led, without loss of time, to 
that of foreigners general!}", so far as they had not been or 


1 This is the document preserved in 
Ezr. x. 18-44, which is very important 
in other respects also, according to p. 

87. 

2 Ezr. x. IS sq. 

3 It is everywhere a fundamental as- 
sumption of the Chronicler that Ezra 
continued his labours in conjunction with 
Nehemiah ; and it is difficult to see how 

ho could have been mistaken, for the 


period in question lay at most only about 
ft century before his own. 

4 In Ezr. viii. 1 he speaks of the whole 
reign of this Artaxerxes as of one already 
ended ; for ho does not specify any par- 
ticular year of it. but speaks of it quite 
generally ; and this passage, from the 
connection in which it stands, is certainly 
from Ixis hand. 
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could not be circumcised, or at least their rigorous exclusion 
from the feasts and all other privileges of the community . 1 
From this time, therefore, they could only remain on sufferance, 
as had been the case in the ancient community, and even under 
these circumstances the chief judge and the governor exercised 
the right of banishing them whenever it seemed expedient . 2 In 
the same spirit the great yearly feasts were now celebivated 
with the utmost precision, in exact accordance with the de- 
scriptions of them found in the old sacred books ; so that it 
might be said with justice that since the days of the ancient 
Joshua the Feast of Tabernacles had never been kept as it 
was now , 3 for they were never weary of re-arranging the details 
of their solemnities on the pattern of the past. 

But if Ezra desired to establish his laborious work upon a 
lasting basis, it was necessary that he should attract towards 
it a number of younger scribes and judges, to preserve and de- 
velope still further in the community his own special kind of 
ability, both as a scholar and a judge. These were still times 
in which a man, even in the lofty position which he occupied, 
had to become the public teacher of his knowledge and his 
skill, particularly in a country so shattered and impoverished 
as Judea still continued ; and we can recognise many indica- 
tions of Ezra’s unwearying perseverance in educating an active 
band of scribes and judges. It is only from his time 
forward that we find in the new Judah the ‘ intelligent ’ or 
‘ learned,’ who easily passed into ‘ teachers,’ distinguished as a 
fresh and special class of men, and often mentioned as an order 
receiving great respect from the common people, although it 
was then composed almost entirely of Levites ; 4 and all the 
later and better known schools of scribes certainly trace their 
lineage to Ezra’s great labours. This learning, from the very 
nature of its origin and object, must have turned especially on 
the law of Moses and the ancient books immediately connected 
with it. These writings included so much that was already, 


1 The occasion of this is narrated 
somewhat in detail in Nell. xiii. 1-3 ; cf. 
the short incidental allusion in Neh. ix. 2, 
and, from Nehemiah’s own hand, in 
xiii. 30. See also the Altcrth. p. 272 
sqq. 

- According to Ezr. vii. 26, Neh. xiii. 
28. In this as in other cases we see how 
loose was the bond of union in the 
Persian Empire, and what liberties the 
separate communities might possess. 

3 This is the Chronicler’s own state- 

ment, and with his usual fondness for 


depicting festivals he describes it in some 
detail, Neh. viii. 14-18. The same was 
said of the Passover, at least under Josiah, 
vol. iv. p. 239. 

4 The new names for them are pilp 
or SHU, in as far as their activity referred 
directly to the community; while 
Scribe, rather expresses mere skill of 
speech and pen. The whole is mado 
clear by Ezr. vii. 25 and the incidental 
remarks in Noli. viii. 2, 3, 7-9, 12 sq., x. 
29 [28], 
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from many causes, very unintelligible and far removed from the 
present age, that they needed something to bring them once 
more nearer to the life of the people, to explain their obscure 
expressions, and to make their whole contents living and 
fruitful for the present. This task the new learning undertook 
with unwearied zeal. c They read the law of God distinctly, 
explaining the sense, so that the mass of the people properly 
understood the writing that was read/ Such is the description 
of the service rendered by the scribes whom Ezra educated, 
already given by the Chronicler, who rightly lays great stress 
on the special fact • that the people thoroughly comprehended 
and joyfully appropriated all that they heard . 1 

With all his duties, however, as chief judge, Ezra maintained 
at the same time his high standing as a priest, and he never 
relinquished his right to the exercise of a constant activity in 
this position also. He was thus enabled to direct public 
worship in addition to his other labours, and he so organised it 
that in this department also the traces of his creative power were 
borne by all coming time. It is certainly to him that the 
arrangement is due by wdiich on every day devoted to this pur- 
pose the reading and exposition of the holy scripture was 
united with the usual prayers, hymns, and sacrifices ; and, in- 
deed, in accordance with the deep significance henceforth 
acquired by the scripture, its explanation and application 
necessarily became the chief part of the employment of the 
community on holy days. From earl} r morning to midday was 
occupied with a service. Song and prayer constituted the first 
part, and reading of the holy scripture the second, the whole 
being concluded by the transaction of business connected 
with any question of the day which had to be brought to a 
decision . 2 Such were the main features of divine service as 
it took shape under Ezra’s hand. 

It must have been a source of real gratification and joy, and 
of no little pride as well, for the faithful in Israel, that they were 
permitted to share the spectacle of Ezra’s administration, 
especially in later years, when it was already fully developed 
and moved in its regular organisation. The people in general, 
men and women, learned and unlearned, were now in the 

1 This is the real meaning of the words we were to speak of * making the scripture 
of Nell. viii. 8, 12; and ver. 12 must clear ’ and ‘ making the people clear,’ and 
thus be taken in close connection until were to uso the same word in both cases, 
ver. 8. In 1 Esdras ix. 48, 55, with its * This follows from Neh. viii. 3, ix. 
free style of translation, we find the 2-6, x. 1-10 [ix. 38^— x. 9], as may be 
strong and no inappropriate word ifi- seen by anyone who takes the trouble to 
<pv(novv in rendering w. 8 and 12, as if understand these descriptions more clearly 
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highest degree willing and eager to take every opportunity of 
listening to passages of the holy scripture, with their explana- 
tion and practical application . 1 It became necessary to fix upon 
sonic large open space in the neighbourhood of the Temple as 
the place for the solemnities , 2 so great was the press of anxious 
hearers. Here a lofty wooden tribune was raised, which Ezra 
ascended, surrounded by the sacred number of thirteen priests 
as his immediate assistants, six of them standing at his right 
hand and seven at his left . 3 The same number of Levites 
stood on another platform to lead the singing , 4 while other 
Levites stood in readiness before each of the separate groups 
of the great assembly to hold forth in exposition and instruc- 
tion from the holy scripture . 5 The solemnities began with holy 
song . 6 As soon as Ezra opened the sacred book to address the 
whole assembly, they rose up in reverence ; and when he pro- 
nounced the blessing, they prostrated themselves in joyous 
accord before the one true Lord of the community . 7 When he 
had concluded his discourse, which was often very minute and 
extensive , 8 the Levitical scribes began separately to edify the 
people in smaller sections, by exposition of the scripture . 9 
This instruction often touched the people so deeply that they 
were almost ready to burst into tears, and seemed to fall into 
a most serious and even mournful frame of mind. This was, 
no doubt, especially the case when they heard from the scrip- 
ture the details of the former grandeur of their forefathers, 
and the wonders which a living, true religion had worked 
among them ; but on these occasions they were exhorted by 
the most distinguished members of the community to master 
this gloomy feeling on the holy day, and rather to enjoy, both 
in the public assembly and in their private homes, these happy 


1 According to Nek. viii. 1-3, x. 1-29 
[ix. 3S-x. 28]. 

2 ‘ The square in front of the water- 
gate,’ Neh. viii. 1 ; ef. ver. 16. 

3 The men who are mentioned in Neh. 
v-ii. 4 sq. are evidently entirely different 
from those mentioned in ver. 7, and more 
briefly in ix. 4, 5 ; they formed the order 
of priests proper in contrast to the 
Levites and the common people. The 
number 13 in these solemnities would 
signify Israel in its completeness, with 
its twelve or (including its original stock) 
its thirteen tribes. 

4 According to Neh. viii. 7 ; comp, with 
ix. 4, 5. 

5 In Neh. viii. 7 not only have the 

LXX contracted and confused the lan- 

guage very much, but 1 Esdras also 


quite wrongly omits the little Kal of 
in ix. 48; the necessity of this 

conjunction, on the other hand, is so 
clearly seen from ix. 4, 5, that its omis- 
sion quite obscures the meaning of the 
description. 

8 Neh. ix. 4 sqq., viii. 5. 

7 Neh. viii. G ; cf. the Altcrth. p. 
150 sq. 

8 Of this the long discourse in Nell. ix. 
6-37 may serve as an example, for the 
words frnty "iftfcOb which were still read 
by the LXX, must be inserted before 
ver. 6. The discourse itself is quite in 
the spirit of Ezra ; cf. especially ix. 36 sq. 
with Ezr. ix. 9. 

,J According to Neh. viii. 7 sq., 12. 
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hours, and by gifts of love to the poor, to enable them to 
do the same. 1 At other suitable seasons, the day following 
one of these festivals being especially preferred, Ezra held 
equally zealous meetings in the smaller circle of the spiritual 
and temporal leaders of the community, in which he explained 
the law to them in accordance with the holy scripture, and 
concerted further measures for bringing the general organisa- 
tion of the community into accordance with this canon of all 
pious life. 2 Moreover, the practices which were thus developed 
in the great central community at Jerusalem must gradually 
have repeated themselves on a smaller scale in the communities 
scattered up and down the rest of the holy land or elsewhere ; 
though it cannot be said that any specific statements about 
this process have come down to us from that epoch. 

Such was the form assumed by Ezra’s long and fruitful 
labours in the recollections which, current at the time of the 
Chronicler, 3 had not yet lost their freshness. In him the seat 
of Moses was set up in the community once more, 4 so far as these 
later and far altered times, and the supremacy of foreigners, 
allowed its restoration ; and through him the community 
gained all the inner consciousness of its best ancient blessings, 
and especially the fullest degree of internal cohesion, order, 
and self-completeness, which it could well realise at this stage 
of its long history. The effects of Ezra’s activity are con- 
sequently to be traced through every later age, and their 
results undergo a continuous development. — But the most 
striking witness to his power of transforming and reorganising 
appears during his own life-time in the person of his fellow- 
worker, Neliemiali. 


II. Nehemiah. 

1. Nehemiah resembled Ezra in his fiery zeal, in his active 
spirit of enterprise, and in the piety of his life ; but he 
differed widely from him in position and calling. A younger 

1 This is the meaning of Neh. viii. self of the opportunity to subjoin a de- 
9-12; we havo already seen that the tailed account of the subject which was 
Chronicler thought weeping on such oc- always nearest and dearest to him, viz. 
casions a bad habit and an evil omen, the share in them performed by the 
See p. 102. priests and Lovites ; and this afforded 

- See an example of this in the narra- him a suitable occasion for further de- 
tive in Neh. viii. 13-18. picting, with still more special sympathy, 

3 In the section Neh. viii. — x. the all that he knew of Ezra’s peculiar mode 

Chronicler, when describing tho manifold of conducting such solemnities, 
solemnities of a seventh month in the 4 According to the motaphor, exactly 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, avails him- applicable here, of Matt, xxiii. 2. 
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contemporary of Ezra, lie was almost unconsciously seized by 
the better impulses of the time so strongly stirred by him ; and 
in spite of the very different and purely secular nature of his 
labours, he yet co-operated most effectually with him, and com- 
pleted all which was still wanting, and which could hardly be 
supplied except by a strong secular arm. His relation to 
Ezra was much like that of Joshua to his older contemporary, 
Moses, by whom he had been first aroused, so far as the vast 
changes which had taken place since then admit of such a 
parallel. 

We are not informed from what family Nehemiali, the son 
of Hachaliali, was descended. Had he been able to boast of 
any ancestral honours, some opportunity would, no doubt, 
have been found for mentioning the fact. His personal beauty 
and youthful attractions alone seem to have secured for him, 
early in life, the good fortune to be brought, by the impor- 
tant and lucrative office of a royal cup-bearer, into the notice 
of Artaxerxes I. and his first queen, into whose closest con- 
fidence he was soon received. 1 This position, had he shared 
the tastes and opinions of the world, would have enabled him 
to push his fortune at court for the rest of his life. But, 
young as he was, he remained, like a second Joseph in 
Egypt, of a very serious disposition, in spite of all the light- 
heartedness which his court-life might have required, a pattern 
to the youths of Hebrew blood growing up among the heathen. 2 
He never forgot the condition, the history, the glory, and 
the loftier calling of his people, and was sufficiently educated 
to form his own independent judgment with regard to them. 

It happened, then, in the distant city of Susa, where the 
court was at that time residing, in the month of Chisleu 
(December) in the twentieth year of the reign of Artaxerxes I., 
445 b.o., that one of Neliemialr’s relatives, who, with several 
others, had made a pilgrimage to the holy city, gave him a 
very minute description of the melancholy ruin in which the 
walls and gates of Jerusalem were still lying. 3 The young 


1 Neh. i. 11, ii. 1-G. The most graphic 
pieture of a Persian cup - bearer is 
sketched by Xenophon in the Gyrop. 
i. 3, 4 ; a passage in which the eourt 
name of this officer, borrowed from that of 
Nineveh by the Medo-Persian court, has 
been preserved in Saea (Hebr. njX’P), for 
it is not likely that it means Scythian , i.e. 
servant. 

2 Something like the position in which 

Daniel and his three friends are described 


in Dan. i. 8 sqq. 

3 See above p. 121 sq. This ‘brother’ 
Hanani was afterwards taken with him and 
helped him in Jerusalem, Neh. vii. 2. The 
question might be asked whether the walls 
had not been destroyed some time during the 
interval of thirteen years between the 
arrival of Ezra and that of Nehemiah, 
that is to say, later than has been as- 
sumed above, p. 120 sqq. (cf. Jahrhb. 
der Bibl . JFiss. v. p. 201). But in the 
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courtier had never received such precise information before. 
As he listened, his heart smote him heavily, and he felt most 
profoundly that in this condition of the holy city of his fore- 
fathers, not only so unprotected and so full of danger in time 
of war, but so ignominious also, the distant consequences 
might be traced of the great sins of all the people, the 
burden of which he, too, must bear . 1 He must have seen 
that nothing but extraordinary devotion could heal such 
grievous wounds. No one but a man of sufficiently high 
standing, and provided with every kind of resource, could be 
of any real use at this juncture, and it was indispensable that 
he should possess in a special degree the favour of the great 
king. Moreover, it was no priest and chief judge such as 
Ezra that the circumstances demanded, but rather some one 
who would take his position in the world at the head of a civil 
and military power; and in this direction he. could neither 
begin nor finish anything unless he wielded the authority of 
a governor. But if the king’s favour could be secured for his 
cause, the right moment for re-fortifying Jerusalem had now 
come. The neighbouring peoples were certainly still disposed to 
obstruct any fortifications of this sort, as well as anything else 
which would conduce to the honour of the holy city ; yet the in- 
tense hostility which they had formerly entertained had already 
lost its first bitterness, and another king, who would not be 
bound by his predecessor’s prohibition of the fortification, had 
long sat on the throne. Moreover, since the commencement 
of Ezra’s labours, Jerusalem had been penetrated by an aspira- 
tion towards fresh order and cohesion, which would certainly 
also tend to promote such undertakings. 

As a man of wealth and position, enjoying the favour of the 
great king in a higher degree than any of his brethren in the 
faith, Nehemiah felt himself under an obligation of a quite 
special nature to lend assistance in this work. But though he was 
deeply conscious of this high duty from the first moment, and 
spent many days of prayer in vehement mourning and fasting, 
as if some heavy guilt lay on him, it was long before he could 
find an opportunity of disclosing his sorrow to the king. At 

whole record of Nehemiah we cannot find Besides this there are the reasons adduced 
the most distant indication that they had on p. 119 sqq. ; and we must further take 
only been destroyed shortly before his into account the great difference in spirit 
time; on the contrary, the period of their and circumstances which is evident be- 
dcstruction was already so remote that tween the Psalms grouped together <>n 
nothing more is said in any way of its p. 120, note 1, and others like Pss. Ixxxiii., 
causes and authors. Nor can the faintest cxlvii., exlix. (see below), 
trace be found of a destruction of the 1 In the prayer in Neh. i. 5-11 the 
walls at any period of the Egypto-Persian key-note is struck in the words ‘ / and my 
wars under Xerxes and Artaxerxes I. fathers house have sinned/ v. 0. 
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last-, in the month of Nisau (April), the king one day asked him 
the cause of his grief. With tremulous anxiety and silent 
prayer to God he explained it. He found a more gracious 
hearing than he had expected, received leave of absence for a 
certain time, safe conduct by the king’s command, with a 
strongly armed escort, and was appointed governor , 1 with 
special powers to fortify the Temple mountain , 2 the city walls, 
and the governor’s palace, and also to take timber for the city 
gates at the public cost . 3 He asked for nothing more, well 
knowing that the actual labour of building the Avails could only 
be undertaken by the inhabitants themselves, for whose benefit 
it was to be performed. He seems, however, to have retained 
his appointment as cup-bearer, since he had only got leave of 
absence. At any rate, this is the easiest explanation of the fact 
that when he Avas established at Jerusalem, although he de- 
parted from the example of his predecessors in declining to 
accept even the smallest salary for his official labours, he Avas 
still able to display so much external poAver, to keep open 
house every day for residents and foreigners, like a prince, and, 
in addition, to bestow such an unusual number of benefactions . 4 
He must also have possessed considerable means from other 
sources, for he brought Avith him to Jerusalem a number of 
c brethren,’ i.e. Judeans, whom he had redeemed with his OAvn 
money, as Avell as a strong band of private servants , 5 and carried 
royal letters of recommendation in the heartiest terms, 
addressed to the superior magistrates in Syria . 6 

Meanwhile, he had made himself carefully acquainted Avith 
the complicated relations of Jerusalem to the neighbouring 
nations ; 7 nor Avas he ignorant of the prejudices and scruples by 
Avliich any undertaking might easily be opposed on the part of 


1 It is surprising that this is not 
mentioned in Neh. ii. 3-9 ; but it 
follows as a matter of course from the 
sequel of the history, and it seems as if 
Nehemiah had not thought it worth 
while to mention it. The words in ver. 
8, however, ‘ the house which I was going 
to enter,’ refer to it, for this would evi- 
dently be the governor’s house, and 
therefore the site of an ancient palace in 
Jerusalem, vol. iii. p. 248 sqq. 

2 P. 112. 

3 The * king’s park,’ ver. 8, over 

which a certain Asaph was appointed, is 

evidently the ancient royal park men- 

tioned in vol. iii. p. 251, which was now, 

of course, reckoned among the Persian 
crown lands (demesnes). 


4 According to v. 14-18. 

5 The 0>riX and Qnyj, iv. 10, 17 
[16, 23], v. 10, 14-16, xiii. 19 ; cf. iv. 16 
[22], v. 15, vi. 5. That the ‘brothers’ 
are to be so understood, at any rate in 
general, follows from v. 8. 

6 Thus generally designated in Neh. ii. 
7-9. According to Jos. Ant. x., 5, 6 sq., 
the Syrian Satrap of the time was called 
Adonis , and it is quite possible that this 
statement was originally contained in 
Nehemiah’s record. In the same way 
the indication of the day on which the 
building works were begun, corresponding 
to vi. 15, has disappeared. 

7 It is not without eause that he men- 
tions the displeasure of Sanballat so 
soon, ii. 10. 
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tlie very individuals whose advantage it was intended to serve. 
With the same perfect tact, foresight, and even craft, which he 
throughout displayed, he had not breathed a word to anyone, 
even after lie had been three days in Jerusalem, about his 
important design ; but on the following night he rode out 
almost alone, himself the only one mounted (and even thus he 
could not always find means of passage), and closely examined 
the walls and satisfied himself of their thoroughly lamentable 
condition. The day after he came forward for the first time 
with a public declaration of his intentions, and, by putting the 
situation in its true light and pointing to the history of his own 
past life and the favour of the king, he contrived to satisfy the 
assembly so soon and so completely of the necessity of building 
the walls that everybody present gladly promised his assist- 
ance. 

But cares and toils of the heaviest kind were only now 
beginning. The former walls, indeed, had only been so far 
destroyed by fire as to enable breaches to be effected in many 
places ; 1 but though they had only to be restored where they 
had been burned down, though the old stones could still be to 
a great extent employed again, and the walls in general required 
no special reconstruction except a completely new covering , 2 yet 
the heaps of ruins and rubbish which buried them on every side 
were very heavy to remove, and the workmen repeatedly 
complained of the enormous labour involved in this operation . 3 
The gates, on the other hand, had to be restored altogether. 
Thus a variety of preliminary labours had to be undertaken 
before the actual building could be begun, and they must all be 
performed as quietly as possible for fear of disturbing the 
neighbouring peoples too soon; and when the time came, the 
construction itself must be finished with all possible speed, so as 
to take them by surprise. Moreover, as there was no money 
forthcoming with which to hire special workmen, all these 
tasks had to be performed by the people themselves ; and 
further difficulty arose from the fact that no actual compulsion 
could be applied to the indolent or to those who withdrew 
altogether when the local overseers were disinclined to the work. 
It was also resolved that the walls should take in the complete 
circuit of the ancient city . 4 The common people displayed the 

1 According to Nehemiah’s own ex- all the second half of the work, 

pression, ii. 13, 15. 3 According to iv. 4 [10]. 

2 According to iii. 34 [iv. 2], iv. 4 4 See iv. 13 [19], vii. 4, and tho whole 

[10]; this ‘covering* is assumed in tho of the very circumstantial and cloar de- 
expression ‘ restoring up to tho half,’ iii. scription, iii. 1-32. 

38 [iv. 6], to be the last part and indeed 
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best spirit ; but the patience of many was worn out even by tlie 
tedious business of clearing away obstructions and filling up 
tlie gaps. It soon appeared that the poorer people, torn away 
from their customary occupations, could only provide for the 
necessaries of life and the royal tribute by pledging their 
possessions and even giving their sons and daughters as slaves 
to their richer fellow-citizens, and perhaps suffering their 
daughters to be abused by them. In addition to all this, famine 
would set in, as a natural consequence of the suspension of 
ordinary employments . 1 From these causes bitter complaints 
arose, and internal dissensions threatened to break out and 
frustrate the whole undertaking. Nothing but Nehemiali’s 
strenuous exertions and holy zeal, together with the lofty 
example of noble unselfishness with which ho always led the 
way himself, succeeded in averting these dangers in time. He 
called a general assembly of all the faithful, and persuaded 
them, ‘ for fear of God, lest they should become a reproach 
among the heathen 5 to imitate his own example of remitting 
all debts unconditionally until the walls should be finished . 2 
Only when he had accomplished this in the case of the rich 
laymen did he exact the same promise from the wealthy 
priests . 3 

2 . While he was thus taking the greatest pains to remove all 
possible internal obstructions from the work, he was no less 
embarrassed by the neighbouring peoples, and indeed the guilt 
of certain of his own countrymen rendered the opposition from 
this quarter much more trying. In spite of the long established 
jealousy which the neighbouring nations still cherished against 
Jerusalem, and the neglect and contempt which they had always 
shown to the new city under the misfortunes already men- 
tioned , 4 many of their nobles nevertheless desired the closer 
friendship and matrimonial alliance of the noble Jewish houses, 
and many of these latter also found these connections advan- 
tageous. The intercourse of common life among all these 
small kingdoms continued to be on a peaceful footing under 
ordinary circumstances, for the simple reason that they all 
shared alike the fate of subjection to the Persians; and the 
endeavour to isolate Israel and cut it off more completely from 

1 At any rate no reason is given why whole proceeding was one of freo per- 
wo should attribute the famine mentioned suasion and free remission ; and it is 
in v. 3 to any other cause. this which makes the narrative so in- 

3 See v. 1-13 ; ef. the Altcrth. p. 207 struetive. 
sqq. No idea eould have been entertained 3 This very instructive fact is specially 
even in the old kingdom of compelling noticed in v. 12. 
the cancelling of debts; how much less 4 P. 120 sqq. 
now under the Persian supremacy. The 
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other nations, which now broke out so powerfully in Jerusalem, 
was nevertheless checked in every direction by the indestruc- 
tible impulses which perpetually urge men to union. Amongst 
these high personages belonging to the neighbouring peoples 
two were especially prominent at this time. The foremost and 
most powerful of them all was Sanballat 1 of Horon, once a city 
of Ephraim . 2 He was governor of the Samaritans, and on that 
account was particularly jealous of Jerusalem. Although at the 
time of which we are speaking he had not become connected 
with any of the noble houses of Jerusalem, yet afterwards, ap- 
parently during Nehemiali’s absence, he obtained as his son-in- 
law a young grandson of the liigh-priest Eliasliib . 3 He had also 
great influence with the Persian force which was permanently 
encamped in Samaria, no doubt under a Persian captain, and 
was charged with the supervision of all the ancient Palestine . 4 
Next to him came Tobiah, the governor of the little nation of 
Ammon, beyond the Jordan, Israel’s ancient foe, from which he 
was also descended. He had formerly been a servant of honour 
(or page) at the Persian court, and, as so often happened, had 
been entrusted with his office in consequence of the personal 
favour he enjoyed with the king . 5 Long before this time he 
had formed very intimate relations with several noble families 
of Judah. By his own marriage and that of his son he was 
doubly allied with them, and had thus become distantly 
connected with the high priest ; and he was moreover highly 
valued and renowned amongst many of them for the benefits 
which he had conferred upon them . 6 As a third and similar 
case, we may add that of Gesliem, or, with the full pronunciation, 
Gaslimu , 7 prince of the Arabs living to the south of Palestine, 
who had probably overthrown Edom already and laid the 
foundations of the Nabatean power, which afterwards rose to 


1 More correctly, however, according 
to the Masora Sancballat ; the LXX 
have ^avafiaWar, of which Jos. makes 
'2,a.vafSaK\*TT)s. 

1 In its full form Beth-Horon; it be- 
longed to Samaria, no doubt, at this time, 
as formerly to Ephraim, Josh. xvi. 3, 5, 
xviii. 13, and particularly xxi. 22. 

3 According to Neh. xiii. 28 ; see more 
on this below. 

4 This follows from the brief incidental 
remark of Neh. iv. 2 ; cf. also Ps. lxxxiii. 
9 [8], according to the view of the origin 
of this poem given above. 

5 He is called ‘ the servant,’ Neh. ii. 
10, 19, in the same sense as that in 
which a complaint is made in Eccles. x. 

6 sq. that ‘ servants’ were made Satraps. 


This elevation of slaves who were court 
favourites to the highest offices must, 
according to Lam. v. 8, have been a 
Chaldean custom also, and it is in full 
vigour in the Islamite courts of to-day. 

6 Neh. vi. 17-19, xiii. 4 sq. 

7 Neh. ii. 19, vi. 1, 2; cf. iv. 1 [7]. The 
spelling Gaslimu is only found in vi. 6, 
but in the dialect then used by these 
Arabs it is certainly the original form ; 
see Tuch in the Zeitsch . der Deutsch. 
Morgenland, Gcsellsch., 1849, p. 139. 
The termination u in this dialect distin- 
guished the noun, and especially tho 
substantive, from the verb, a usage of 
which traces arc still preserved in El hi 
opic; sec Lchrb. § 202 a. 
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considerable importance . 1 At any rate, this last individual 
stands in very close collocation with the other two, and, as an 
Arab prince, he would hardly be absent where war and plunder 
were to be had. 

Sanballat and Tobiah, on receiving intelligence (through 
their connections at the Persian court) of Nchemiali’s impending 
arrival, wore greatly exasperated. They knew perfectly well 
that ho could have no other motive in undertaking the post 
but his great love for his co-religionists ; 2 but they felt that they 
could not take any immediate steps against him. When they 
heard of the project of rebuilding the walls they were unable 
at first, remembering the events already mentioned , 3 to treat 
the intention as serious. Meanwhile they endeavoured to 
terrify the new governor and others by secret written negotia- 
tions, the purport of which was to ask whether they intended 
to rebel against the court ; 4 but Neliemiah intimated to them 
that they had no authority of any kind in Jerusalem, and did 
not allow himself to be intimidated. At length came the 
tidings of the actual commencement of the building. This 
threw Sanballat into a fit of mingled rage and scorn. He could 
not even then bring himself to believe in the success of the 
work, and he thought that if the worst came to the worst 
he would tear it down by force : ‘ What then were these feeble 
Jews doing ? they could not really fortify their city, they could 
neither seriously begin such an undertaking nor finish it at 
once ; nay, they could not so much as recover the burned stones 
from the heaps of rubbish.’ Tobiah, in unmingled scorn, 
declared that though they might build stone walls, even a fox 
would be able to break through them . 3 But when they heard 
that the walls were already carried up more than half way, they 
were no longer able to ignore the seriousness of the crisis, and 


1 See below. 

2 Neh. ii. 10. 

9 P. 120 sqq. 

4 Neh. ii. 19 sq. 

4 This is the meaning of the difficult 
passage iii. 33-35 [iv. 1-3], for 
here must bo a technical builder’s word, 
aud it appears that it had some such 
meaning as ‘ fortify * from iii. 8 (where it 
was certainly quite misunderstood even 
by the early translators). It seems to be 

related to jjs. and ^ (cf. also 

the Talmudic rDUJ/D in the Mishna, and 
nnv’w)* an< l t0 hwe signified originally 
the same as to cover, to hold together. 
The usual meaning * to leave ’ is in any 
caso inapplicable in iii. 8, and barely 


gives any sense in this passage (iii. 33 
[iv. 2] ) either. ( Tanchum on Judg. xiv. 9, 
I now see, has already got hold of the 
right meaning for iii. 8 ). Again, the act of 
‘sacrificing/ J12T» must in this connection 
be simply equivalent to ‘ beginning/ and 
must form the contrast to the following 
n>>3 ; but still wo must suppose that after 

the completion of the necessary prepara- 
tions, such as the clearing away of the 
rubbish and so on, a solemn sacrifice was 
really made at tho beginning of the work 
itself, as was done when the foundations 
of a city were laid, and as the priests, 
iii. 1, first of all consecrated the site of the 
gates nearest the sanctuary, tho building of 
which they undertook. 
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turned tlieir thoughts to war and a sudden assault. Accordingly, 
they entered into a league against Judah with all the sur- 
rounding peoples, and especially with the Philistines of the 
adjacent Aslidod, so that Nehemiali was obliged to post guards 
both day and night as a precautionary measure . 1 At this 
moment the danger rose to its highest point, and Psalm Ixxxiii. 
— that deep cry for help from the community to its God — 
seems to belong to these days . 2 At the same time the internal 
discontent and dissensions of Jerusalem, already described, 
broke out more and more openly, while many of the nobles kept 
up their secret communications with the national enemies, and 
even wished success to their plans, taking no pains to conceal 
their ill-will to TSTehemiah. But the bulk of the people within 
and without Jerusalem remained well disposed towards him ; 
and this feeling deepened with the success which attended the 
progress of the work. One good result of this was soon 
apparent. While the enemies outside were concerting the 
sudden assault in which they were to burst into Jerusalem with 
their united forces in a single day, and bring the whole work 
to ruin at one blow, the Judeans, who came by turns to Jerusalem 
from the country towns to help in the building, brought faithful 
accounts of all that they had heard in the border districts of 
the movements and plans of their various foes, and always 
pointed out the direction from which the enemy intended to fall 
upon the city. Nehemiah, accordingly, regularly drew up the 
whole i^eople fully armed and in battle array over against the 
point from which the enemy was expected. He stationed them 
behind the lofty walls, but yet in some sunny open space, so 
that they could be seen from a great distance, and inspired 
them with suitable language to fight in the holy cause for all the 
blessings they possessed, divine and human. Thus, when the 
enemy approached, they saw from a distance the whole people 
awaiting them in perfect equipment, order, and spirit, and 
accordingly turned back. After having made as many as ten 
of these futile attempts, they became tired of this sort of attack, 
for the time being at any rate, and the people were thus 
once more at liberty to continue their labours at the walls . 3 


1 iv. 1-3 [7-9]. 

2 It is true that in Ps. Ixxxiii. 7-9 

[6-8] several of the small neighbouring 
peoples are mentioned which Nehemiah 
omits, but none which would be out of 
place here ; while the term Assyrians, 
ver. 9 [8] may very properly denote the 
Persian garrison of Samaria, which con- 


stituted the chief strength of that city, 
itself founded by Assyrians. 

3 I have no doubt that this is the 
meaning of the passage Neh. iv. 0-9 [11- 
15], in which the words of ver. 6 [12] sq. 
were already misunderstood by all the old 
translators, most strangely of all by tho 
Peshito. Only in ver. 6 .n-lPJ must be 
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Neliemiali, however, did not relax liis precautionary mea- 
sures in any particular. By liis arrangement the whole people 
divided itself into two halves until the work was completed. 
One half was always engaged in building and carrying, but 
each person still kept his sword girt to his side, and placed his 
spear at no great distance. The other half, completely armed, 
kept constant watch, while Neliemiali himself always had a 
trumpeter at his side, by means of whose call he could assemble 
the entire force round him at a moment’s notice, however 
widely they might be scattered at their tasks. All the 
people, master and man, except the few who were keeping their 
turn on guard, were allowed to sleep quietly every night in the 
city, that they might be able to work the better by day ; but he 
himself, with all his household and the governor’s body-guard, 
never took off his clothes . 1 

This laborious undertaking was thus drawing to a close, 
and nothing remained to be done but to set up the folding 
gates, when Sanballat and Tobiah made their last attempt to 
frustrate the whole affair. They invited the governor to a con- 
ference in the country district west of Jerusalem at Ono, as if 
he would have more security there on account of the open nature 
of the country far and wide; but Neliemiali, suspecting treachery, 
alleged in excuse the continued pressure of his labours. Pour 
times they repeated this artifice in vain. On the fifth occasion 
Sanballat alone sent him the same invitation, together with a 
letter, in which he represented to him that a report was spread- 
ing everywhere among high and low that he intended to revolt 
against the king and have himself proclaimed as king of Judah, 
and that he had instigated certain prophets to do this. This 
would come to the ears of the king ; but as he himself wished 


read for ‘they told us ten times 

of all the places where (on ItTX as 
where , see Lchrb. § 333 a) they were going 
to turn upon us (i.e. to fall upon us 
suddenly) ; ’ thus, in a special instance, 
vcr. 7 [13], mention is made of the place. 
In that case the meaning of the curious 
word Q^nnV’ ver. 7 [13], is quite clear; 
and the fact that in ver. 6 [12] sq. an ex- 
pression is not chosen to represent a 
proceeding frequently repeated, is not due 
so much to a desire to shorten the sub- 
stance of the narrative as much as pos- 
sible as to the gradual disuse of tho 
imperf. for this purpose, Lchrb. § 332 c. 
Tho sense of the whole passage, however, 
cannot be anything elso ; and if we are 
not to consider 2V? hi that meaning a 


peculiarity of Nehemiah’s language, we 
may substitute for it or -Ifl-ICh, 

‘where they intended to set themselves 
against us,’ in the military sense of Ps. 
iii. 7 [6], Is. xxii. 7 ; compared with 
the very similar significance of Q'ty, even 

in ordinary style, 1 Kings xx. 12. 

1 To this last statement Nehemiah 
appends at the close of iv. 17 [23], 
quite in his rough and open style, ‘ the 
taking off of each man’s clothes was for 
water,’ i.e. to satisfy his necessities, not 
to lie down to rest. These words 
cannot well be understood in any other 
way. The ancients generally pass them 
over as unintelligible, or alter them 
arbitrarily. 
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him well, he hoped he would come to a conference with him. 
Neliemiah, however, declared all that was said against him to 
be simple calumny on the part of his enemies to enable them to 
attain their well-known object. 1 — Even prophets, and a certain 
prophetess, Noadiah, were found base enough to allow themselves 
to be bribed against him by the national enemy. He had once 
occasion to go to a certain Shemaiali, hitherto an' eminent 
prophet, but at that time prohibited from entering the Temple, 
though a priest by birth, on account of some bodily unclean- 
ness. 2 This man confided to him, in the profoundest secrecy, 
that it had been revealed to him by God that someone was 
going to murder him on the following night, yet, in spite 
of his sickness, he would himself go into the sanctuary with 
him, and shut himself in there with him. Neliemiah, however, 
replied that he did not think it would be seemly in him to 
shrink from even a manifest danger, and further that as a 
layman he must not break the divine command by entering the 
sanctuary itself, and so rouse the anger of the Holy One. 
Not till afterwards did he see the real motive of this prophet 
too ! 3 Even at the last, when the walls were quite finished, 
and the heathen had already lost almost all heart for making 
any kind of attack, the baseness of some of the nobles showed 
itself in full colours ; for they still kept up their secret cor- 
respondence with Tobiah, and informed him that Neliemiali 
had boasted in their presence of having received threatening 
letters from him. 4 

3 - The building was completed in September, probably in the 
twenty- fifth year of Artaxerxes I. (b.c. 440), about five years 
after Neliemiah’s arrival as governor. 5 All the inhabitants of 


1 Nch. vi. 1-9. 

‘ As had been once the case with Jere- 
miah, Jer. xxx vi. 5. 

3 Nell. vi. 10-14; that this Shemaiah 
was really a prophet of this sort may be 
gathered with certainty from the real 
meaning of the words of vcr. 12. 

4 vi. 16-19. 

6 According to vi. 15 the building only 
lasted fifty-two days. This must be under- 
stood of the works of construction in the 
narrowest sense, when all the preliminary 
labours had been completed ; but this 
space of time is, in fact, even then ox- 
tremely short, and, when we consider all 
the manifold circumstances explained 
above, seems hardly credible. Josephus, 
Ant. xi. 5, 7 sq., certainly does not supply 
us with a trustworthy chronology in 
other respects, since he makes Nehcmiah 
come to Jerusalem in the 25th year (of 


Xerxes), and has the walls completed in 
the 28th. But he spreads the hottest 
part of Nehemiah’s labours (the descrip- 
tion of which in Neh. iv. 17 [23] must 
not be taken too literally) over two years 
and four months ; and the question there- 
fore suggests itself whether we may not 
still discover in this some hidden trace of 
a true reading, and whether the word 
has not dropped out by an ancient 
clerical error from the end of Nch. vi. 15. 
In tho 25th year mentioned by Josephus 
we may find a correct tradition of the 
termination of the building; but Josephus 
certainly framed the whole of his chro- 
nology of this period either from the 
continuation of 1 Esdras, which wc no 
longer possoss, or from some similar 
work, and wc may take it for granted 
that it cannot have been invented in all 
its details. 
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Jerusalem, and many from tlie country, priests and Levites as 
well as laymen, had shared in the labour. It is especially 
noticed that the nobles of Tekoah refused to work by the side 
of the common people of that jdace , 1 but all the others who 
took a part have I'eeeived a noble memorial from Nehemiah 
himself, in the careful mention inserted in his narrative of the 
special portion of the great task in which they gave proof of 
their devotion . 2 The whole work was divided into forty-two 
parts , 3 some of which consisted of gates, some of sections of 
wall, and some of both together. Each division was under- 
taken by some person of position, with the aid of his con- 
nections ; if he lived in Jerusalem, he built by preference the 
portion over against his own house . 4 When the list of these 
was exhausted, the remaining portions were executed by some 
wealthy guilds 5 and provincials. Nehemiah, also, with all liis 
dependants, took a most active share in the work , 6 without, 
however, devoting himself specially to anyone of the forty-two 
divisions. The consecration of the walls was at last performed 
in full solemnity, with intense joy and rich sacrifices. Nehemiah 
arranged two festal processions, one of which marched round 
the southern and the other the northern side of the city, by the 
outer walls, until they met together at the Temple, each one 
headed by priests with trumpets, and accompanied by Levites 
singing praise ; Ezra led the first, and Nehemiah closed the 
second. 7 — But even after this Nehemiah had strict watch kept 
constantly at the gates of Jerusalem, by his brother and by 
Hananiah, the captain of the fortifications . 8 

This description of the festive procession after the successful 
completion of the building of the walls was perhaps the only 
passage in Nehemiali’s record in which he expressly mentioned 


1 Neh. iii. 5. 

- This is the passage, viz. Neh. iii. 
1-32, in many respects of the utmost 
importance, of which much has been said 
already in vol. iii. p. 251, note 5. 

3 This is the meaning of the word 

properly measure, length, then of 
lengths of wall, iii. 11, 19, 20, 21, 24, 27, 
30. 

4 See iii. 10, 23, 28, 29, 30. 

5 For example, the money-changers 
and the spice-dealers, iii. 8, 32 ; from a 
certain point of view the various com- 

munities of priests and Levites would fall 
under this category, iii. 1, 22; 17, IS, 24. 

Some of these seem to have undertaken a 
double portion (comp. w. 8 and 32, 18 

and 24, 5 and 27), which need not sur- 


prise us. A special division is certainly 
described in ver. 26, so that instead of Jpn 

T 

we ought to read -n simply, before 

6 According to Neh. v. 16, compared 
•with the accurate list in ch. iii., for the 
Nehemi ah mentioned in iii. 16 is evidently 
quite a different person. 

7 According to xii. 27-43 ; cf. vol. iii. 
p. 254, note 5. The description is cer- 
tainly based upon Nehemiah’s record ; 
but the Chronieler takes the opportunity, 
as usual, of depicting the solemnity of a 
consecration of this sort, and in particular 
inserts the names of priests and Levites 
as far as required. 

3 Neh. vii. 1-3. 
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the great scribe of his age . 1 The two men were totally different 
in position and calling ; and since ISTehemiah strictly confined 
himself in his memorial to the mention of his own duties and 
services at Jerusalem, it is by no means surprising that lie says 
but little of his great contemporary. But he sprang, like Ezra, 
from the dispersion (Diaspora), and shared with him that spirit 
of rigor which was not unnaturally characteristic of the 
settlers at Jerusalem. He arrived there at a time when the 
tendency to greater strictness of national and priestly life, 
excited and powerfully sustained by Ezra, was at its height ; 
and hence, in after years as well, he remained faithful to this 
tendency, and furthered it with all the power which his office 
and his reputation gave him. Continuing to take the most 
zealous care of the well-being of Jerusalem, he observed with 
great dissatisfaction the paucity of the inhabitants within its 
extensive walls, and was led by this to make closer investigations 
into the primitive relations of the new colony. On taking a 
census of the people he discovered that, contrary to the docu- 
mentary regulations established under Zerubbabel, not so much 
as one-tenth of the whole population of Judea was residing at 
Jerusalem, and accordingly he transferred as many individuals 
thither as that fundamental law permitted . 2 He showed equal 
zeal, moreover, in contending constantly against everything 
which seemed, when viewed in the light of the stricter notions, 
irreconcilable with the sanctuary and the law ; and he took 
special interest in enforcing the rights granted by the written 
law to the priests and Levites, although, when sanctity itself 
appeared to suffer wrong, he did not spare the very highest 
priests. Thus, for example, at a time when he was away at the 
court, the liigh-priest Eliashib assigned one of the very large 
buildings in the fore-courts of the Temple, formerly used for 
keeping all kinds of priestly and Levitical stores, to his relative 3 
the well-known Ammonite Tobiah, as a residence during his 


1 More than this we cannot say, for a 
great deal of the record must have been 
omitted by the Chronicler before xiii. 4 
or xiii. 1. 

2 This is the result of a careful com- 
parison of the words of vii. 4 sq. with 
those of xi. 1 sq. and xi. 3 — xii. 26. For 
however much the Chronicler in this pas- 
sage, beginning at eh. xi., may have 
thrown together miscellaneous matter, in 

much abbreviated form and with later 
interpolations, it is nevertheless unmis- 
takable that lie really found the basis, at 
any rate, of the census-lists given in xi. 


3-36 at the place in the record indicated 
at vii. 4 sq. Tho settlement of a tenth 
of all the inhabitants in the capital, 
mentioned in xi. 1, certainly took place 
under Zerubbabel, according to the open- 
ing words of xi. 1, which sound like a 
continuation of the words of the ancient 
document of Ezr. ii. 70, Nell. vii. 73; 
their appearance in xi. 1 indicates that 
the design announced in vii. 4 was 
carried out by a renewal of Zerubbabel’s 
decree. 

3 P. 153. 
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frequent visits to Jerusalem ; but no sooner had Nehemiali 
returned than he compelled the liigh-priest to consecrate the 
vestibule to its original object again. 1 He maintained the 
strict observance of the day of rest with all his might, in spite 
of the great indifference of the nobles, and he even endeavoured, 
by drawing the Levites together, to guard it with far greater 
rigour than before ; 2 while he contended against mixed mar- 
riages and all their consequences amongst high and low with 
inexorable severity. 3 

From the first moment that he set his foot in Jerusalem he 
was absolutely untiring in this general effort, and as his life 
went on he only became more and more zealous in it. After 
labouring in Judea for twelve years (till 433 b.c.), he was 
obliged to present himself before the Persian king, as liis leave 
of absence had expired ; but at last, before the death of his royal 
patron (in 424 b.c.), he received leave of absence a second time, 
and returned as governor with the same powers as before. 4 
After the death of the king he seems to have lost his post, for 
he never indicates in his memorials that he still occupied it ; 
but in this very record of his services to Jerusalem the same 
spirit of lofty zeal for God and his Temple and for the welfare 
of his people is everywhere displayed. He desires no recom- 
pense or thanks from any single man, but he appeals again and 
again all the more urgently to his God to think of his zeal for 
holiness and for Israel. 5 It seems almost as though the bitter 
hostility and persistent misunderstanding which had pursued 
him clouded the peace of this man of many deeds and many 
services even in extreme old age, so that he could only find the 
higher peace in the recollection of his undeniable services and 
an appeal to his God. 

But even if the serenity of ISTehemiah’s old age was again 
obscured by the envy and quarrelsomeness of many of the con- 
temporary nobles of Jerusalem 6 of whom he so often complained, 
yet the services he rendered to his time are unmistakably 


1 This is the meaning of the words of 

xiii. 4-9 ; only in ver. 4, instead of the 
sing. we must read the fl. nbiT*? 

so that the high-priest is here described 
as ‘ appointed over the buildings/ i.e. as 

their chief resident and manager in virtue 
of his office ; cf. ver. 9. It is certainly 

surprising that a high-priest could so 

far forget himself at this period ; but we 
only see from this how capriciously the 
spiritual authority easily learned to behave 
in times like these, when not rigidly 
controlled by the ruling arm ; Ezra, as 


Chief Judge, however, had no special 
power in the matter. 

2 xiii. 15-22. 

8 xiii. 23-27, 28. 

4 According to v. 14 and xiii. 6 sq. ; 
the xiii. 6, signifies to get leave of 

absence , hence to qo awau , iust like 

^ 1 . 

A v. 19, xiii. 14, 22, 29, 31 ; cf. also 
iii. 36-38 [iv. 4-6], vi. II, and further 
remarks below. 

6 See more below. 
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great. In general terms, lie supplemented and completed tlie 
work of Ezra, and owed liis greatness to tlie very fact of having 
accomplished that which Ezra was precluded by his position 
and occupation from achieving, but without which his work 
could not have gained nearly so much internal cohesion and 
permanence. The unwearied valour of Neliemiali’s arm and 
his unshaken loyalty to conviction brought vigorous assist- 
ance to Ezra’s genius for organisation, and, indeed, the exam- 
ple of such a layman must have produced a more powerful 
effect than all the mere precepts of the priests. By his means 
Jerusalem had not only renewed her fortifications, in which all 
might alike rejoice as in their own laboriously accomplished 
task, but had also attained to greater order in herself and a 
prouder consciousness towards her neighbours. The people 
of Israel could now gradually raise its head among the nations, 
crowned once more with honour and with pride, and step by 
step it ripened to a new and mightier race. This consciousness 
of renewed strength makes itself heard once more in many 
ways in the songs of the age, the last which have found their 
way into the Psalter . 1 It was only by his instrumentality, 
therefore, and by his cheerful co-operation with Ezra, that this 
whole period reached a distinctive development and a fuller 
measure of tranquillity ; so that his name also was soon in- 
dissolubly linked with that of Ezra. 


III. The Later Representations of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The Chronicler himself unites these two men very closely in 
his representations , 2 and depicts their period as the golden age 
of the priests and Levites, so far as such an age was possible in 
the later centuries . 3 In after times, when the ancient history 
was more briefly touched upon, and its details became gradually 
confused, one of the two was sometimes named without the 
other. Thus, the son of Siracli mentions Nehemiali alone, but 
passes over Ezra in silence . 4 In other cases, what belonged to 
one was ascribed to the other. In the account preserved in the 
second book of Maccabees, for example, Neliemiah is credited 


1 The psalms collected together in the Nehemiali from the words of Noh. viii. 

second edition of the Psalmen, p. 380 sqq., 9, but perhaps only by accident. At any 
belong to this period ; cf. especially Pss. rate there appears no reason to think that 
cxlvii. 2, 13, cxlix. 6-8. any other governor was meant. 

2 Neh. viii. 9, xii. 26; cf. x. 2 [1], xii. 3 Nell, viii.-x., xii. 44-47. 

47. 1 Esdras ix. 49 omits the name of 4 Ecclus. xlix. 11-13. 
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with an activity in collecting tlie holy books , 1 which should rather 
have been attributed to Ezra, Neliemiah’s memoir shows, it is 
true, that for a layman he used his pen with skill ; but any 
proper literary activity was quite foreign to his character as 
known to us, though no doubt he might have sanctioned, as 
governor, the ordinances recommended by Ezra and the other 
scholars. 

The succeeding centuries, as we shall presently see, proved 
less and less faithful to historical fact, and their spirit was 
such that as the reverence paid to the two leaders of the 
people rose higher and higher, all kinds of loose representations 
connected themselves with their names, even at a tolerably 
early period, and they frequently became the subjects of half 
poetical narrative and purely literary art. Thus they were 
often regarded as the first founders of the new Jerusalem, and 
events and actions were ascribed to them which stricter history 
at best only admits as possible in the time of Zerubbabel and 
Joshua. As early as in the book of Enoch 2 the three who return 
from the exile together to rebuild Jerusalem are Zerubbabel, 
Joshua and Nehemiah, for though they are not designated by 
name there is no doubt that they are meant. The author of 
the second book of Maccabees, however , 3 accepted a very 
free account of Nehemiah as the founder of the new sanctuary, 
■which was doubtless to be read already in works current in his 
time. This story centres in the conception of the holy fire 
of the Temple , 4 and, not content with the indestructible endu- 
rance implied in its higher signification, desires to establish 
a literal belief in its external preservation during the interval 
subsequent to the destruction of the Temple by the Chaldees, 
At the time of that disaster Jeremiah and certain other priests 
had taken the holy fire from the altar and secretly conveyed it 
in safety to the bottom of the shaft of a dry well. Many years 
after Nehemiah sent the descendants of these same men, who 
knew the secret, to bring it up again. As we can easily under- 
stand, they could find no fire there ; and he accordingly bade 
them sprinkle the sacrificial wood and the offering itself with 
water drawn from that same well. When this was done, at the 
prayers and songs of the priests, the sun, scattering the clouds 
on a sudden, kindled the wood and the offering into a great 

1 2 Macc. ii. 13. of the sun as tho specific principle of life 

2 lxxxix., 72, ed. Dillmann. and holiness may he proved not only 

3 2 Macc. i. 18-36, cf. also ii. 1. from this very story, 2 Macc. i. 22, but 

4 See the Altcrth. pp. 31 sq., 129 sqq. also from a perfectly different narrative 
The great strength with which the ancient in 2 Macc. x. 3. 

belief in these cases clung to the beams 
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blaze of fire. Nebemiab then gave orders for the rest of 
the water to be poured out upon some large stones. Bright 
flames gleamed forth from these also, but as they did not shine 
on the right spot they were at once consumed by the fire of the 
altar which glowed over against them. It was this occurrence 
which induced the Persian king to decree that the great 
sanctuary should be laid out and built on this very spot. 
This, it will be seen, is but one of the many stories which 
sought in later times to enhance the very high sanctity of the 
Temple with reference even to its origin ; but when, in conclu- 
sion, the narrator adds that this wonderful fire from the earth 
has usually been called Naphtha since that time , 1 he betrays 
clearly enough that the well-known Zarathustrian-Persian 
notions of the sacred fire of the earth and sun, and the sacred 
naphtha fountains, hovered before him, and that it was only 
under their influence that he gave his narrative its present form. 

* — In a similar spirit the author of the fourth book of Esdras 
(the further discussion of which belongs to the history of the 
first century after Christ) makes Ezra live in the middle of the 
Chaldean exile, and in its thirtieth year see the wonderful 
history which God was conducting ; 2 so that he is here actually 
confused with Salathiel . 3 

But it was Ezra especially who rose higher and higher in 
importance as time went on and the mere learning of the 
scribe grew to be the ruling power among the remnants of the 
ancient people, until at last he was elevated indefinitely above 
all the limits of time. He was regarded as the wonderful 
master of all the learning of the scribes, as the restorer of the 


1 In order to refer this name back as 
completely as possible to a Hebrew word, 
the author considers it an abbreviation of 
Ne00ap, i. 36 ; as if ID'S* to separate , to 

release, and unleavened, lead to the 

idea of Ka6apiafx6s. The narrator can 
hardly have been thinking of the Persian 

i A A a rare and poetical word, meaning 

pure. — Further, it may bo noticed that 
the high-priest Jonathan of ver. 23 is 
the later one mentioned in Neh. xii. 11 ; 
and, according to p. 123 sq., note 1, his 
name was probably borrowed from this 
passage. 

2 4 Esdras iii. 1, 29. It best suited 
the object and artistic requirements of 
this book to place Ezra’s career about 
this time ; but it is evident that the exact 
number 30 rose out of a confusion for 

130, for Ezra really did flourish 130 


years after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Further, if the author found some older 
work already in existence in which a 
simitar story was told of Salathiel, we 
can understand the extraordinary circum- 
stance of his identifying him with Ezra. 
The author proceeds to ring a number of 
changes on the number 30, ix. 43, sqq., 
x. 45 sqq., but its origin can only be that 
suggested above ; see Gott. Gel. Anz 
1863, p. 648. We may see how easily 
100 years might be skipped over by 
bearing in mind what is to be explained 
immediately, and remembering that, ac- 
cording to Epiph. llacr. viii. 7, there were 
many, even before the author of 4 Esdras, 
who, in the priest mentioned in vol. iv. 
p. 216, discovered Ezra and transferred 
that event to the thirtieth year after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

3 P. S3, note 5. 
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collection of tlie holy books and the author of many like them/ 
and at last as master, to be put on the same level of lofty 
jurisdiction with Moses, empowered to decide on every question 
concerning the holy scripture , 1 2 and even as the originator of 
the Masora of the Bible, and all the reading marks ( 'points , &c.). 
At the same time, many were disposed to consider him identical 
with the prophet Malachi . 3 Nay, there were certain bold 
writers in the century of the birth of Christ whose reverence 
for him rose so high that they reckoned him, like Elijah , 4 
one of the Immortals who retain in Paradise perpetual youth, 
and reappear on earth, something like the Phoenix, at great 
crises . 5 But these late rabbinical dreams have no further place 
in our history, though their reflected light glows clearly enough 
even upon the Koran , 6 and many of the earlier Christians also 
gave them only too easy credence. Under every aspect, it is 
remarkable and significant enough that in Ezra we have the 
last Old Testament man of God, the undying significance of 
whose life seemed to posterity to place him on a level with an 
Enoch, a Moses, a David, an Elijah, and a Jeremiah. No one 
belonging to a later jieriod than this, not even any of the Mac- 
cabees, was thought of as blooming in the unfading and 
eternal youth of Paradise. 

In the same way, we are ignorant when and where Ezra and 
Nehemiah died ; though tolerably early in the Middle Ages a 
tomb was pointed out as Ezra’s grave . 7 


1 The idea of Ezra has not yet reached 
this extension with Josephus, but in 4 
Esdras xiv. it has ; and if the author of 
4 Esdras in his turn had been acquainted 
with the representations which became 
prevalent in the Talmudic periods, he 
would certainly have noticed them. 

2 The so-called Great Synagogue , on 
which see below. 

3 Targum on -Mai. i. 1 : Babyl. Talm. 
Mcgillah , c. i. f. 15tf, where, however, we 
also find the opinion that Mordecai was 
identical with Malachi. 

4 Vo), iv. p. 113. 

5 He belongs to the J [ll^\ of Para- 
dise, according to the Arabic transla- 
tion of 4 Esdras viii. 20, x. 57-59, xiv. 9 
(and in the subscription which, accord- 
ing to the Giitt. Gel. Anz., 18G3, p. 650, 
is genuine) ; cf. also Jalaleldin’s Hist, of 
Jerusalem , p. 289, ed. Reyn. This rendered 
it all the easier to make him appear upon 
the earth 100 years earlier as well, this 
time under the name of Salathiel, p. 1G3. 

6 The Arabs designated this wonderful 

individual (as they did Solomon also, 


vol. iii. p. 204, note 1) by the diminutive 
form Uzair , and, according to Sur. ix. 
31, Mohammed must have heard that the 
Judeans of his neighbourhood put him on 
the same level as the Christians did 
Christ. Whether he is meant in the little 
story of the man who slept in a deserted 
city with his ass for 100 years (Sur. ii. 
261) could only be settled by finding its 
earlier sources, for the old expositors are 
at variance on this point (cf. Baidhavi) ; 
he may be meant. 

7 And indeed just in the place in 
which it is least likely to be, judging by 
the facts known to us from other sources, 
viz. in southern Babylonia, at Bassra (in 
the ancient Maisan or Mesene ), see Lex . 
Gcogr. Arab., vol. iii. p. 185 ; Travels of 
Benjamin of Tuclela, Ed. Bohn, p. 93 ; 
Carraoly’s Itbieraires, p. 457 (cf. also 
p. 41 sq. on the lost sacred books); 
Petermann’s Iiciscn , vol. ii. pp. 151, 153. 
But here it is, if possible, still clearer 
than in the cases mentioned pp. 14, 95, 
note 2, that it is only an ancient and 
splendid synagogue building which was 
afterwards supposed to be a tomb, 
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C. THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE PERSIAN AGE. 

I. The Establishment of the IIagioceacy. 

Before it reached its final goal, it was, we may say, the 
destiny of the community of the true God once more to raise 
itself to the status of a nation, and to establish itself in this 
position in the ancient fatherland, rigorously shutting itself 
off from other peoples and communities. This work had been 
so powerfully initiated and already to so large an extent 
accomplished by Ezra and Nehemiah, that it could never 
stand still again until its whole course had been run. The 
rigidness of the ancient religious discipline which, as the former 
portions of this work have shown, determined the original form 
of Israel’s development, had under Ezra’s influence once more at- 
tained sufficient vital energy to restore the people to a more 
steady life, even from the depths to which, in later times, they 
had sunk. The ancient kingdom of Israel was now re- established 
provisionally, within the somewhat contracted limits of the 
ancient Judah. This was indeed effected only so far as was com- 
patible with foreign supremacy, but, in the hope of better 
times to come, it strove to recover its outward power by the 
most faithful adhesion to the ancient consecrated law, and 
obedience to the written word of God contained in it. Holi- 
ness, as it was conceived on the basis of the elevating tradition 
of its ancient history and the great book of its ancient law, had 
now become supreme ; and though all the host of special com- 
mandments which were found in the book of the law was so 
difficult to comprehend and co-ordinate practically, yet even 
these were more and more fully worked into the new life of the 
nation, and, with their remoter consequences, penetrated deeper 
and deeper. The task was in many respects a hard one, and 
long periods often elapsed before the efforts which strong and 
conscientious men devoted to it reaped their reward, yet pros- 
perous moments also appeared from time to time, in which 
what had been long in preparation suddenly took shape in 
the decision and resolution of the whole community, and was 
voluntarily embraced by them. 

The Chronicler mentions one such moment, of very critical 
importance, which occurred in the times of Ezra and Nelie- 
miah, and seemed to bring all their long years of toil to an 
enduring result, such as all desired . 1 On one of the yearly 

1 In the passage already mentioned a very trustworthy source, not so much 
above, Neh. viii. — x., the conclusion, x. because the contents of this Covenant are 
30-40 [20-39], is ceitainly di rmd fioni expressly referred to a written document, 
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fast-days, after Ezra liad delivered a moving exhortation to 
penitence, the whole assembled people, the commons faithfully 
following their brethren in authority, vowed with all the 
solemnities of concluding a covenant carefully to observe all 
the laws of the holy book of Moses in general, but specially 
(1) to avoid all mixed marriages; 1 (2) to keep the days of rest 
and feasts, together with the year of rest ; 2 (3) every seventh 
year, at any rate, to remit all the debts of their co-religionists ; 3 
(4) to pay a yearly poll-tax to the Temple. Of this last regula- 
tion it may be said that the tax was very ancient, 4 but it had, 
no doubt, been paid but very irregularly hitherto, during the 
depressed period which followed the destruction of the first 
Temple, and it was now reduced to a third of the ancient pound 
(shekel) of silver. 5 They further determined (5) to deliver at 
Jerusalem every year the wood required for the numerous 
public burnt- offerings. Moreover, it was to be done in a certain 
order, apparently so that each of the twelve circuits of the 
country had to provide it in turn. No service of this kind 
is mentioned in the ancient law, and this new tribute was 
perhaps an additional reason for reducing the poll-tax. Nehe- 
miali, however, on account of the continued deficiency of the 
resources of the Temple, carried out this regulation with 
especial zeal. 6 Finally (6) the firstlings and the tithes, in their 
full legal extent and definition, were to be conscientiously paid, 
preserved, and administered, for in this respect great abuses 
had crept in, and numbers of Levites had been compelled to 
leave Jerusalem for want of support. 7 In this point also 


x. 1 [ix. 38], as specially because they 
fall in completely with what we know 
from Ezra’s and Nehemiah’s own records. 
Probably the Chronicler found the con- 
tents in Ezra’s record, or in the Chronicle 
of a younger contemporary of Ezra, men- 
tioned in Neh. xii. 23, and he contented 
himself with shortening the list of names 
of the heads of the nation at that time 
to the great extent plainly perceptible in 
x. 2-28 [1-27]. 

1 The day of penitence celebrated one 
day after the great festival of prayer, 
Nell. ix. 1, was certainly one of those 
already described, p. 22, and was in- 
deed the most universally observed of 
them all. 

2 P. 139 sq. 

3 Cf. p. 160. 

4 P. 152; see the Altcrth . p. 411 
sqq. 

5 Neh. x. 33 [32] sq, ; in later times 
two drachmas is the sum always men- 


tioned, Jos. Ant. xviii. 9, 1 ; Matt. xvii. 
24-27, &e. ; cf. Eckhel, Doctr. numm. 
vol. iii. p. 464. 

6 Neh. xiii. 31, x. 35 [34]: It appears 
from Jos. Bell. Jud ., ii. 17, 6 sq., that the 
day of the year on which this present of 
wood for the sacrifices was made (the sepa- 
rate heads of houses approaching the 
sanctuary with it almost as if bringing 
an offering) became a feast day henceforth 
(y t u>u ZvAocpoplwv eopT-fj) ; and we may 
conclude from the same passage that it 
was celebrated on the 14th Ab (August). 
On the other hand the vow of D'XV for 

the Temple is legally defined as a free 
service, Mishnah, Shekalim , vi. 5, 6, vii. 1. 
On the similar Feast of Baskets , see 
below. 

7 We sea this not only from Neh. xiii. 
10 sq., but also from the reproving words 
of Malachi, who had still to complain of 
the same sort of thing in his time, iii. 8 
sq. It is further shown in the Altcrth . 
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Nehemiah rendered valuable aid. Indeed, all these newly- 
established legal regulations remained in force from this time 
forward essentially unchanged. We may mention, in particular, 
the year of Jubilee. This was never introduced again, because 
it seemed impossible to observe it under the completely altered 
monetary and imperial relations ; yet the simple year of rest, 
reduced to letting the corn-land lie fallow, was observed in all 
the following centuries, wherever possible. But since the 
people in these times must have desired immunity from taxa- 
tion every seventh year, in order to be able to observe it as 
sabbatical, we may well imagine what great difficulties were 
connected with its introduction . 1 

Many institutions, which only rose to importance in later 
times under totally different circumstances, and which are 
rarely mentioned in the histories till then, may have arisen in 
the period of which we are speaking, without our finding any 
allusion to them in the accounts, in general so scanty, which 
have come down to us from the Persian times. This remark 
is especially applicable to the supreme Council of the Seventy. 
It was certainly not till the rise of the outward freedom and 
power of the nation in the Greek jieriod that this body 
gained a higher position, and extended its functions over a 
wider sphere, and, in the last centuries before the second de- 
struction of Jerusalem, became so generally celebrated under 
the Greek name of Synedrion that it is known by no other even 
in the Mishnali, the name having been ultimately corrupted into 
the form Sanhedrin . 2 At this time it consisted of seventy-one 
members , 3 as tbe original number of seventy-two or seventy 


p. 343 sqq., that the arrangements men- 
tioned in Neh. x. 36-40 [35-39], xiii. 
10-13, 30, cf. xii. 44-47, were for a long 
time matter of law in their essentials. 

1 We no longer know whether the 
Persian Governors made any difficulty 
about this ; but from Alexanders cam- 
paigns downwards we hear of constant 
negotiations on the subject; and manifold 
notices are also found in the Greek age of 
the scrupulous observation of the year of 
rest; 1 Mace. vi. 49, 53, Jos. Ant. xi. 8, 
5 sq., xiv. 10, 6, xiii. 8, 1, xiv. 16, 2, xv. 
1,2; cf. also the stories in the Gem. to 
v. 1. On the other hand, it follows 
from the words of Philo apud Euseb. 
Prop. Ev. viii. 7, 15 sq., that the year 
of Jubilee was never celebrated again. 
Tacitus, Hist. v. 4, supposes that the law 
about the Sabbatical year grew out of a 
lazy disposition ; but this is only in keep- 
ing with his universal prejudice against 


everything Jewish. 

2 FI. Josephus prefers this name, but in 
earlier times the supreme council was 
also called yepov<rla, as in the passage 
from Polybius in Jos. Ant. xii. 2, 3 ; also 
in Judith, 1 Macc. xii. 6, 2 Macc. i. 10, 
iv. 44. F or this we sometimes find the name 
ot T:p€crfivT€poi, as in 2 Macc. xiii. 36, or 
the double expression y y epovaia Kal oi 
irpecrfivTepoi, 3 Macc. i. 8. The two first 
words, (rvu48pioi/ and yepovala , are com- 
bined to indicate the full Synedrion in 
Acts v. 21. 

3 This number, handed down in the 
Mishnah, Sanhccbin , i. 5, 6, ii. 4, appears 
to be correct ; the best proof being that 
according to the same Mishnah there was 
a medium tribunal consisting of twenty- 
three judges (or 24 - 1), and the smallest 
of all numbered no more than three, the 
only reasons adduced in explanation of 
the number twenty-three being quite 
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liad already been changed for seventy-one, to avoid the possi- 
bility of equal divisions. It seems to have been composed of 
equal numbers of the three orders most important in those 
times, and best adapted to constitute a tribunal — the priests, 
the elders (of communities), and the, scribes . 1 To it belonged 
the supreme judicial power in cases which, by their nature, 
could not be properly settled by inferior courts, for example, 
the accusation of a false prophet or a high-priest; and, besides 
these, many questions of the higher administration fell under 
its jurisdiction , 2 so far as the prince himself did not assume 
the power of deciding them alone. In the Persian period, no 
doubt, when all superior authority was rigorously concentrated 
in the hands of the governor, the independent jurisdiction of a 
body like this could only be very limited, but still we have 
every reason to suppose that it was instituted as early as the 
time of Ezra. In the first place, when -sve reach the Greek 
period, we find it in constant activity already, and can see no 
opportunity for it to have originated then ; and, in the second 
place, Ezra had too true a reverence for the law not to have 
endeavoured to call this organisation also into fresh life, since 
it was there prescribed . 3 Though the sphere of its duties 
must at first have been very narrow, there were certainly even 
then a great many questions which it could settle more suitably 
than the popular assembly, e.g. the arrangements of public 
worship, and the manner and order of reading the law aloud on 
the sabbaths and feast days. This was all the more needful 
because the power of supreme judge, which appertained to 
the high-priest under the ancient theocracy, could not be 
fully restored at present, and the high-priest had to content 
himself with the Temple service and the presidency in this 
council. 

But, at any rate, an obscure reminiscence of a tribunal of 
this kind, which might have existed ever since Ezra’s time, has 
been preserved in the representation of the Great Assembly 
(Synagogue). It certainly cannot be denied that the greater 
number of the statements about this body found in Talmudic 
and still later writings 4 simply flow from the increasing want 

unsatisfactory, Sanhed. i. 6, as if it had been 2 "VVhat the Mishnah, Sanhed. i. 5, 2, 4, 

impossible to recover the real reason at adduces od the subject seems to rest on a 
that time. Now 24 is related to 72, i.e. tradition of the times of John Hyrcanus 
6x12, as 23 is to 71. But elsewhere and Jannneus. 
mention is made of 72 Elders, Mishnah, 3 See the Alterth. p. 284 sq. 

Jaddim, iii. 5, W. 2. 4 The passages have been already col- 

1 This maybe inferred from the Gospel lected and examined by Joh. Eberh. Rau 
according to Mark. See the Erlclarung in the Diatribe de Synag. Mag. 1726 ; 
der drei ersten Evv. p. 318. but he is too purely negative, and does 
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of the historical spirit which characterised the Judeans in the 
Middle Ages. The details must be admitted to rest on conjec- 
ture and imagination, rather than on fact, just as we saw to be 
the case 1 with the later representations of Ezra himself, who 
was always considered as the head of this council ; but if we 
confine ourselves strictly to the oldest traditions of its origin, 
which are very scanty , 2 we cannot imagine that it is all a pure 
invention. After the age of the prophets, their doctrine de- 
scended by a sort of inheritance to the men of the Great Assembly . 
One of the last of these was Simon the Just , 3 who lived in the 
early times of the Ptolemies. These men were then succeeded 
by individual teachers of the law, whose various opinions it was 
afterwards attempted to work up and complete into a system 
in the Mishnak. This really only amounts to an obscure tra- 
dition that in the Persian times, and especially from Ezra 
downwards, when living prophecy had been extinguished, a 
general council of distinguished men existed to watch over the 
purity of doctrine and of sacred usages, to define them more 
accurately, and pronounce judicial decisions in matters affecting 
them ; and, certainly, these are just the limits beyond which 
no tribunal instituted by Ezra could extend its activity. We 
can easily understand how, after the Greek period, this 
body gained a more general judicial and administrative supre- 
macy, how doctrine became more an affair of the different 
schools, and how everything was thus altered so entirely that 
the council which had existed in the Persian age came to be 
regarded afterwards as a venerable society of quite a special 
nature ; but we can also readily see how Josephus might pass 
over in absolute silence a representation which, even if it had 
come into existence in his time, was exceedingly obscure, 
and only gradually found its way into historical narrative. 
Even the more fully developed representations of the later 
Talmudists, in spite of all the arbitrary elements which they 
introduce , 4 may be reduced essentially to the ascription to this 
body of a manifold activity in arranging the sacred usages 


not explain the origin of the conception 
of such a synagogue and the residuum of 
genuine historical tradition still preserved 
in it. Cf. also Jahrbb , dcr Bibl. Wiss. 
v. p. 291. 

1 P. 163. 

2 Abbth , i. 1,2. 

3 See below. 

4 This is specially shown in the attempt 
to mention the very names of all the 
individuals possible who belonged to the 
assembly, np33* The only point worth 


mentioning is that the number of the 
members was 120, Babyl. Talm. Megillah , 
i. f. 17 sq., a number which certainly did 
not rise from Dan. vi. 2 [1] (where 120 
is reduced from 127, Esther i. 1) ; but in 
accordance with the idea of a great as- 
sembly the number 72 (6x12) was in- 
creased by 48 (4 x 12), so as to give a 
total of 10x12, just as, according to 
p. 167, note 3, the 72 was decreased to 24 ; 
cf. Mishnah, Sa?iked. i. 6 ad fin. 
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and the holy books. Thus these later scholars, who were 
so deficient in the historical spirit, indulged in all kinds of 
groundless fancies about details, which they put down as his- 
tory ; but the obscure representation which lay at the root of 
it all was not itself a mere invention. After all, then, we may 
leave Ezra the fame of having also established a high council, 
which, in spite of weakness and neglect at first, nevertheless 
transmitted its spirit with increasing strength, and became a 
powerful additional support of the new community, until, under 
the altered conditions of the Greek period, it assumed quite a 
different character. This was, no doubt, the body of ‘ elders,’ 
whose traditions stood so high in the time of Christ that the 
later teachers of the law were always glad to attach their own 
opinions to them . 1 These are c they of old ’ who had left behind 
for the people a short sketch of the virtues and duties of a 
true Israelite, which was afterwards so highly reverenced , 2 just 
as the Talmud attributes to the men of the Great Assembly 
the consecration of eighteen forms of blessing which subse- 
quently came into frequent use . 3 The Council of Twelve, con- 
stituted in the early days of the new Jenisalem , 4 must certainly 
have lost its chief importance in the presence of this larger 
body ; but our previous observations warrant us in inferring 
that Ezra still retained it for certain solemn occasions . 5 

In spite, however, of all the zeal to restore the ancient 
organisation according to the description of it found in the 
sacred book it was impossible to restore everything. This 
has, indeed, been already shown in the case of the year of 
Jubilee. Nothing is more indispensable to a hagiocracy than 
the heavy penalty of excommunication against recalcitrant 
members of the community ; but, although this was revived , 6 
the full severity of former times could hardly be restored to it 
now. The same difficulty was experienced with regard to sacred 
objects of the highest nature and significance. No one ventured 
to restore, after the description in the Pentateuch, the Ark of 

1 irapd^o(Tts t&v TTpeafivTcpocv, Mark vii. into twelve tribes ; and indeed, «a reliable 

3-5, and elsewhere in the Gospels. indication of this fact seems to be found in 

2 This may be seen most clearly from the document already noticed (p. 143 sq.) 

a proper interpretation of the Sermon contained in Ezr. x. ; for if in Ezr. x. 40, 
on the Mount, see Die drei ersten Evv., instead of the word '2133 which makes 
p. 213 sqq. no sense on any supposition, w'e read 

3 According to il fcgillah, i. f. 17 b; al- ... papb according to 1 Esdr. ix. 34, 

though, according to the same passage we may then infer that down to Ezra's 
and Beraehoth , iv. f. -84, they are also t j me j u d a h consisted of eleven lay-tribes, 
referred to a later teacher who is expressly witll the iestl tribe as a twelftU . 
named. 5 p 

4 According to p. 86 sq. Its consti- 6 p* 

tution implies a division of the people 
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tlie Covenant, of whose ultimate fate in the former Temple we 
have already spoken . 1 This sacred object seemed to the men 
of a later period too august and sublime for any priest to dare 
to reproduce the Mosaic type. Thus the Holy of Holies in 
ZerubbabePs Temple remained quite empty, and the wildest 
ideas gradually arose among the people about the Mosaic ark, 
which had long vanished entirely out of sight . 2 In the same 
way the sacred ornament of the higli-priest, employed in the 
consultation of the oracle , 3 had been lost in the great overthrow 
in the sixth century, when it probably fell into the hands of the 
Chaldeans as booty. When the new Jerusalem was founded, 
the first higli-priest, Joshua, had to go without it, so that the 
whole of the new kingdom seemed to labour under a great 
defect, which it was hoped the future would make good . 4 Yet 
even at a later date no one ventured to prepare another with his 
own hands, at any rate in its complete and ancient form, and 
its absence was the less acutely felt because the oracle of the 
liigh-priest had already lost its former high importance long 
before the first destruction of Jerusalem, and was by no means 
in a position to regain it now under a foreign supremacy. These 
deficiencies, therefore, which it was no longer possible to 
supply, in carrying out the sacred ordinances of the Holy Book, 
served to bring all the more powerfully to mind the fact that 
the ancient order of things could never return in the fulness of 
its glory, and that all the present laboured under deep and 
mysterious wants. We shall see further on what important 
thoughts and conceptions gradually united themselves to this 


1 Vol. iv. p. 209. 

2 The simplest and most beautiful of 
them is as follows : The ark of the 
covenant was taken up to heaven, where 
it now remains invisible till the coming 
of the Messiah (see ray Comm, on the 
Apocal. xi. 19 ; cf. also Ps. cxxxii. 8 ; 
Mish. Shekalim , vi. 1 sq.). It is also the 
most consistent, for it is connected 
with a wide circle of similar ideas, of 
which we shall have to speak below. 
Another more popular version runs thus : 
On the destruction of Jerusalem, Jere- 
miah gave the Law to the people with 
earnest exhortations that it might be 
sacredly preserved ; but in accordance 
with a divine injunction he bade the holy 
tabernacle and the ark of the covenant 
and the altar of incense follow him to 

Nebo, the holy mountain of Moses, and 

there he secured them in a deep hole ; 
and when some of his disciples took 
pains to mark the spot with accuracy he 


rebuked them for so doing, since tho 
place could never be seen again till the 
time of the Messiah. The author of the 
second book of Maccabees already had 
before him a detailed narrative embody- 
ing this story, for in ii. 2-8 he only gives 
a short extract from it. It implies that 
Jeremiah himself was already regarded, 
like Elijah and Ezra (p. 1G4), as one of 
the few men of Paradise exalted over 
death and mortality, and that he would 
sometime return with the ark of the 
covenant which he had nowconcealed ; 
cf. the legends concerning him in Victo- 
rinas Petabionensis in the Bibliotheca 
Maxima Patrum, iii. p. 418^; Jalaleldin s 
History of Jerusalem , p. 289, Reyn. 
Hence also the story of Jeremiah’s ap- 
pearing in the dream related in 2 Macc. 
xv. 13 sqq. 

3 See the Altcrth. p. 337 sqq. 

4 Ezr. ii. 63 ; Neh. vii. 7o. 
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feeling. Nevertheless, wherever any portion of the great book 
of the law could possibly be carried out in practice, ample 
devotion, integrity, and self-sacrifice, were lavished upon its 
execution, the purest zeal was kindled, and the most earnest 
effort made in every direction. The new community threw 
itself with growing ardour and completeness into this ‘ service ’ 
of its God, whenever the sacred book and its interpretation 
placed it before them in any way as a clear obligation ; and while 
the sense of this duty gained constant strength, the confidence 
in such men as Ezra grew daily greater. Thus was a people 
being trained in respect of willingness of spirit and tender 
faith in the truth revealed of old into more and more complete 
conformity to the type which had often been longed for in 
earlier times by the prophets, but had never yet appeared. It 
was as though since the days of Moses the law had never found 
a nation to listen to its claims and its decisions so readily as 
now. 

This tone and tendency of life, directed so earnestly and so 
perseveringly by the great majority of the new people to sacred 
tilings and their more and more complete appropriation, was 
accompanied far down into the middle of the Persian epoch by 
that genuineness and warmth of feeling which we have seen 
springing up afresh at its commencement. To this, again, was 
now added the quiet domestic peace and cheerful content which 
could not be diffused until the people had found the full satis- 
faction of their aspiration in the authority exercised by their 
venerable faith and law, in their new sanctuary, and in the 
honour which their country was once more acquiring. Many 
of the latest Psalms still breathe this lofty rest and joy in God, 
which, it was thought, would henceforth spread through the 
whole community, since by it each member could feel himself 
raised, individually no less than collectively, above all the limits 
of time . 1 How earnestly the venerable law of Israel in its written 
form might be embraced by the human mind, and what infinite 
exultation, what certain hope, and what bold confidence towards 
princes and kings might be derived from it, since it is not only 
a legal work, but at the same time a short epitome of all the 
true religion, may be seen with peculiar clearness in Ps. cxix. 
This poem is one of the latest of all the Psalms. It shows 
little of the higher art in its composition, yet it is penetrated 
by a tranquil warmth of feeling, and animated, in spite of its 
wearisome length, by flashes of the most vivid spiritual life ; 
and thus forms a fine memorial of the purer aspirations and 

1 See in particular Pss. ciii. sq., xxxiii., exlv.-el. 
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elevating feelings characteristic of this period of mingled age 
and youth. 

Indeed, all the comparatively prosperous and peaceful tran- 
quillity which enabled the new kingdom to settle down round 
Jerusalem, and gain strength for new and mightier efforts, was 
itself in the main nothing but the fruit of the resolution with 
which it had addressed itself to the sacred things which 
remained the one great blessing of its life, and in which it could 
find an abundance of elevated contentment and calm. So 
now, whenever any one of the great feasts brought all who 
confessed the true religion together from all quarters round 
the new sanctuary, the inhabitants of the ancient holy land 
with the hosts of pilgrims whose active participation in com- 
merce in every direction had scattered them further and further 
in distant countries — what an elevating spectacle must even 
then have been unfolded ! 1 Through the continued spread (in 
spite of the new settlement at Jerusalem) of these offshoots of 
the ancient people, the true religion became better and better 
known among the heathen, and, moreover, by the residence at 
foreign courts of such Judeans as Ezra and Nehemiah, more and 
more highly honoured, as the inhabitants of Jerusalem itself 
perceived with joy . 2 We cannot specify exactly when a third 
or outer court 3 was added to the two older courts of the 
Temple . 4 It was open for heathens also to sacrifice in it, and 
we know that in the Greek period generals, kings, and other 
potentates, often brought the most magnificent offerings there 
‘ to the most great God.’ But this kind of half toleration of 
the heathen was quite in accordance with the spirit and the 
external necessities of the times ; and this court of the heathen 
w T as probably established from the very first. 

In these centuries of the triumphant glorification of the 
venerable law, the priests answered on the whole, as we have 
observed, to the special call made upon them by the age, and 
displayed a far more zealous and enlightened activity. This in 
turn concentrated the brightest beams of the honour and glory 
of the times on them, especially after the fire of Ezra’s zeal had 
kindled and illuminated them afresh. We have indeed seen 
already 5 that Nehemiah sternly recalled to his duty the liigli- 

1 To this connection belong especially Bibl. J Viss. viii. p. 1G2. 

the two great songs coi’responding ono to 3 See vol. iii. p. 232 sq. 

the other, Pss. cvi., evii., and similarly 4 Cf. 4 Macc. iv. 11; Book of Aristcas, 
Pss. cxi.-cxiv. p. Ill sq. ; Jos. Ant. xvii. 10, 2; Contr. 

2 According to the expression in Mai. Ap. ii. 5, 8 ; 3 Macc. i. 9, 16, and else- 
i. 11, which is well worth attention; cf. where. 

Ps. cxlviii. 11, xlvii. 10 [9]. See also the 5 P. 160. 
further explanations in the Jahrbb. dcr 
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priest of liis time, Eliasliib, grandson of the well-known Joshua. 
Malachi had to reproach the priests in his day with all kinds of 
irreverence in their sacrifices and teaching, and with quarrel- 
some, overbearing, and selfish conduct . 1 But these were only 
the first feeble and scattered germs of future degeneracy, such 
as invariably appear in any liagiocracy, especially one in which 
the ruling house is hereditary as well as the ruling order of 
priests. On the whole the priestly order did not fulfil its function 
badly during these centuries. Nothing now remained to the 
people wholly unimpaired except the pure and eternal contents 
of its religion ; and the priests, consequently, especially such as 
were skilled in literature, became of necessity its most power- 
ful leaders and its ablest representatives externally. Sub- 
mission to their judgment and regulations inevitably assumed 
in the minds of all the more conscientious individuals the 
aspect of one of the highest duties of life, and their honour 
and welfare seemed to be the foundation and an important 
part of the honour and welfare of the whole people. This 
was an internal necessity, as is strikingly exemplified by tlie 
powerful and energetic layman Nehemiali ; and as we should 
expect from the new Jerusalem, in virtue of its ancient associa- 
tions and the circumstances of its foundation, it was met in a 
spirit of laborious but fruitful toil by the corresponding depth 
of individual conscientiousness and reverence for sacred things 
which characterised such great priests as Ezra. In more 
exalted style, the priest now very often bears the honourable 
designation of a c mediator 5 or c messenger of God,’ — the most 
beautiful that can be given him ; 2 * * and it seems as if the thrill 
of the rich blessings which immediately resulted from the 
labours of Ezra was still felt when Malachi sketched his noble 
picture of a true priest 3 — the same Malachi who was in other 
respects the last man to spare the priests with his stern word 
of God. 


II. The Extinction of Prophetism. — The Last Prophet. 

The liagiocracy, then, was now fully started. It is true 
that it had no new and powerful supports at first, except the 

1 Mai. i. o-14, ii. S sq. 8 Mai. ii. 2-7 ; cf. Ecc. y. 5. Hence 

2 Mai. ii. 7, Ecc. v. o ; at the begin- the sentences (quite fresh of their kind) 

ning of this period the name was much in praise of the priest and sacrifice, Ecclus. 

more used of prophets; Hag. i. 13, cf. vii. 29-31, xiv. 11, xxxii. 1-11. 

Isaiah xliii. 27. 
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sacred book of the law and the power of the priesthood in its 
three gradations, which had been hereditary from the times of 
antiquity. All else was as yet undeveloped, but everything was 
favourable to its growth and independent strength, especially 
after Ezra’s labours. 

But at the same time the disadvantages and drawbacks which 
must arise in every hagiocracy, merely assuming different 
forms in different times and places, began at once to appear. 
The hagiocracy was something new in Israel. Such an 
organisation had never existed there before ; and in the 
presence of its fresh power the old order, in spite of the 
scrupulous endeavours which were made at this very time to 
preserve it, underwent of necessity a complete revolution in its 
most important features. Externally the ancient religion was 
more highly reverenced now than ever, and even internally 
there was nothing at first to stand in the way of its sinking 
more and more deeply into the hearts of individuals, since its 
essence now shone inextinguishably in the sacred books, which 
lay open to all ; but since it was only protected by the hagio- 
cracy in so far as it had been once for all received as sacred, 
its living continuation was at an end. 

In the position then occupied by Israel, one of the first and 
most significant consequences of the establishment of the 
hagiocracy was the final extinction of all the better prophecy. 
We have indeed already seen 1 that even before the destruction 
of Jerusalem prophecy had attained the highest point within 
its reach in the course of the history of this people ; for it was 
one of those elements of the life of Israel which could not rest 
until they had realised their own inner perfection. Nevertheless, 
the exceptional nature of the days of Israel’s great trial, followed 
by its approaching release, roused it once again to powerful 
expression, as we have previously described ; 2 and then in the 
new Jerusalem prophecy strove to rise again quite after the an- 
cient type , 3 and on the sacred hearth of Zion itself its lightning 
flashed forth with considerable power yet once again in Haggai 
and Zechariali. But it could no longer flourish in its purest 
sphere of action as the creative source of the life and spirit of 
revealed religion where a sacred book already contained this 
revelation with sufficient detail and precision, and was regarded 
as the final authority. By the side of this it must either remain 
superfluous, in which case it would gradually lose itself in 


1 Vol. iv. p. 24G sqq. 


Pp. 10 sqq. 39 sqq. 


2 Pp. 102, 108. 
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weakness and impotence, or else it must advance beyond wliat 
it had so far revealed. This latter task required more strength 
than it was conscious of possessing. It was, in fact, quite an 
impossibility in these centuries, which were concerned only with 
the simple appropriation of the lofty revelation made alread}\ 
Hence, soon after the last efforts of prophecy, its power in 
Israel succumbed to a natural and complete decay ; and in its 
place, by the side of the sacred book, wherever any important 
decision or regulation for the present had to be made, at any 
rate in purely religious matters, the priests stood forth alone, 
and especially those of them who were skilful scribes, until at 
last the scribes also became an important power independent of 
the priesthood. This change came about only by degrees, bub 
in such a way that the revolution soon became perceptible 
enough . 1 In gloom and darkness the ancient prophecy long 
strove to maintain a continued existence ; but the depth of 
moral degradation to which it soon fell in the midst of the 
revival of the hallowed usages of old, has been already pointed 
out in the life of Nehemiah . 2 

It is true that the age of Ezra, the last pure glow of the long 
day of the Old Testament sun, produced one more prophetic 
work, the brief composition of Malachi . 3 With its clear insight 
into the real wants of the time, its stern reproof even of the 
priests themselves, and its bold exposition of the eternal truths 
and the certainty of a last judgment, this book closes the series 
of prophetic writings contained in the canon in a manner not 
unworthy of such lofty predecessors. And, indeed, it is no less 
important than consistent in itself that even the setting sun of 
the Old Testament day should still be reflected in a true 
prophet, and that the fair days of Ezra and hTehemiah should 
in him be glorified more nobly still. But in spite of all this, 
the last of the prophets, as Malaclii really was, proves already 
of a very different stamp, so far as he gives ground for the 
confident expectation that the inevitable extinction of all true 
prophecy in Israel is very near. For on the one hand, though 


1 The age itself was constantly called 
4 the age of the cessation of prophecy,* 
especially after the Greek revolution had 
set in, Ecclus. xxxvi. 20 sq., 1 Macc. iv. 
46, ix. 27, xir. 41, Apocryphal Daniel iii. 
38. On the other hand, it seems from 
1 Macc. ix. 54 that the second Temple 
itself was still looked upon as established 
by prophets ; this view was in fact quite 
correct, pp. 102, 108 sq. 

2 P. 157. 

3 The whole tone of this composition 


implies that it followed the age of Ezra, 
which had left the freshest marks upon 
it. In fact, Ezra’s labours are already 
presupposed in the way in which the 
admission of mixed marriages is reproved, 
quite incidentally and briefly, though 
severely, Mai. ii. 11 sq., while the remoter 
and more delicate consequences of this 
reform under Ezra are now more discussed. 
But, on the other hand, this remarkable 
book certainly does not belong to any 
much later period. 
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Haggai and Zechariah, when first the kingdom of Jaliveh rose 
afresh, had laboured again in public, just like the ancient 
prophets, yet the fearful blow which every free movement and 
hope of the new Israel soon afterwards experienced , 1 made the 
free and public ministry of any prophet no longer possible. On 
the other hand, the hagiocracy, the only power which still 
developed itself with increasing freedom under the pressure of 
the times, was constantly working unperceived towards the 
same result. Thus, then, the prophet whom we now call 
Malachi, on the authority only of the superscription of his book, 
which is not by his own hand, sends forth to the public his 
lofty words, not indeed under the name of any other man, but 
yet not under his own, as if it had become a recognised principle 
that no prophet any longer wrote under his ow r n name . 2 How 
utterly impossible the ancient style of public prophetic address 
had now become, the book of Malachi shows with a clearness 
beyond dispute in the almost exclusively didactic style of its 
discourse and its attempt to confute the current objections. 
But further, the prophet concludes with the unprecedented and 
highly significant reference to the law of Moses as the absolutely 
holy rule of life , 3 and (as if the true prophetic spirit taught him 
that this alone would not suffice) with the yet more emphatic 
reference to the certain return of the great prophet Elijah. 
His book thus bears involuntary witness that the last remains 
of pure prophetic power were already in complete decline. 


1 P. 120 sqq. 

2 This is the truest view under all the 

circumstances. The name i. 1, 

stands boldly by itself; and if the pro- 
phet had publicly designated himself thus, 
ho could not have written the words of 
iii. 1 without a blush. But I have already 
noticed in the Proph. des A. Bs. i. 61 sq., 
that the superscription, i. 1, is not from 
the author ; and a later hand might de- 
scribe him as Angclicus by an ingenious 
use of iii. 1. Since the book refers to no 
previous public activity of this prophet, 
and the name according to iii. 1, 

ii. 7, Hag. i. 13, might mean the samo as 

Angclicus = Propheticus [w>], (and such 
artificial names were then in high favour), 
it is difficult to avoid conjecturing that 
the author himself concealed his real 
name uuder an artificial one. Indeed, 
this presumption was already shared by 
some of the ancient readers ; the LXX 
translate Oeov as if they read 

in i. 1 ; cf. 4 Esdras i. 40, Vulgato, 
and Eusebius in the Eelogtn Prophet icer, 

iii. 27-32, Ed. Gaisford, Oxford, 1812. 

VOL. V. 


But yet the contents and style of the 
book furnish no necessary ground for 
supposing that the author wished to 
conceal himself so elaborately. And a 
real proper name, or 

would certainly be quite as possible as 
'Urii Xuin. xxvi. 15, or in its later form, 
according to the Lehrb . § 164c., ^n, i.e. 
Festive or Feast-mcui ; and if the proper 
name was not pronounced but 

wo need not dwell on the objec- 
tion that a man calling himself Malachi 
could not have put such words as iii. 1, 
'3^0 pfey into the mouth of God. 
Still such a coincidence must always 
be considered curious ; and we have no 
ground for supposing it intentional on 
the part of the prophet himself. Indeed, 
even at the end of the exile the prophets 
wrote without their own names, accord- 
ing to p. 41 ; but the circumstances were 
different. 

3 Mai. iii. 21 [iv. 3] ; cf. Ecclus. xlviii. 
10 sq. 
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Prophecy, in fact, resigns its own power in pointing so clearly 
and with such faith to the certain return of a far mightier 
prophet of old, — one whose reappearance would naturally be 
desired in times which had not the advantage of the labours of 
any vigorous prophets ; 1 but we ought to add that it could not 
come to a close in any manner more striking or more worthy of 
itself. As years went on, a firmer and firmer hold was gained 
by the belief that for the settlement of the great questions of 
the kingdom, of universal and decisive importance, they must 
wait for the great prophet of the future, whether he was thought 
of as an Elijah or even as a Moses, or under any other form 5 2 
and this belief naturally bordered closely on the Messianic hope, 
which in its strict sense now manifested a growing tendency to 
recede. 3 But when the public ministrations of the prophets 
had gradually ceased entirely, whatever prophetic thoughts and 
efforts might arise had no means of acquiring general influence 
save through the medium of literary composition; so that a 
weak and artificial after-crop, but nothing more, began to 
germinate on the ground of the writings of the ancient 
prophets. As no one would believe any longer in the eminence 
of a living prophet, the x'esult was that prophecy leaned for 
support upon the ancient works, in the shape of productions of 
anonymous authors and editors ; but the soil of the prophetic 
literature of the past was so fruitful and generous, and the 
spirit which it had left behind exercised so healthy an influence 
in various directions, that many a shoot full of sap must have 
sprung* up even among the dry twigs of these later times. 4 

The complete and generally recognised cessation of pro- 
phetic activity, however, had more serious consequences for the 
people of Israel than for any other. In the advance of the 
public life of the community that voice was now stilled, by the 
divine power of which it had at first been founded, and by which 
it had ever since been led most effectively through every time of 
trial. With this perished the loftiest and most characteris- 
tic activity and force which the law had permitted in its midst 
from primaeval times. It was not, indeed, regarded as eternally 


1 From tlie addition * the messenger of 

the covenant, whom you delight in,’ iii. 1, 

22 [iv. 3] sq., it follows that the memory 
of Elijah was already connected with the 
wonderful being called by the Arabs Al 

Chidhr , who brought help in every time of 
need, with his eternal youth, for whom 
all longed and whom all rejoiced to be- 
hold, vol. iv. p. 113. Otherwise this short 
but very significant addition would bo 


inexplicable ; and the words of Malachi 
about Elijah sound too brief and too 
definite to allow us to suppose that this 
passage contains the first expression of 
such a hope. 

2 1 Macc. iv. 46, xiv. 41 ; cf. ix. 27, 

3 P. 119 sqq. 

4 See the Prophetcn des A. Us, vol. 
p. 553. 
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and necessarily extinguished ; for the community was still 
distinctly conscious that it had not yet reached its own perfec- 
tion, and it still felt that when it really did so the voice by 
which it had been established would make itself heard again 
with greater power than ever. But in the present, with its 
sluggish crawl, it was completely silenced ; so that any true 
inward development of the ancient revelation and religion, and 
any successful remedy of the defects which still remained, were 
for the time rendered impossible. And since the ancient re- 
velation already contained in the sacred books required first to 
be inwardly and thoroughly appropriated, the joy of possessing 
it for the moment prevented men from feeling very keenly the 
absence of any living continuation of the great prophetic 
work ; but, in the long run, the deficiency inevitably became 
all the more prominent, and the substitute which rested on 
the sacred books proved less and less satisfactory. 


III. TnE Influx of Foreign Elements. 

The hagiocracy only protects old institutions in virtue of 
their sanctity, and is therefore incapacitated by its intrinsic 
impulse and the character of its power from removing the 
graver defects which still cleave to them. In spite, there- 
fore, of any transient appearance of satisfaction, it necessarily 
leaves a barren void, which may perhaps be long concealed by 
its other labours and its external grandeur, but which must 
make itself more acutely felt with the progress of time. Indi- 
cations of this now began to appear in Israel. While the 
old sacred order was now for the first time able to attain 
complete supremacy, and was really working its way more and 
more deeply into the spirit of all the remainder of the people, 
nothing new could rise to give entire completion and exaltation 
to the present by filling up the gaps still left open from the 
past. Thus, by the side of this powerful gras}) of all that had 
been holy in antiquity, there still remained a growing uncer- 
tainty and weakness with regard to the immediate present, 
which increased the scrupulousness with which the ancient 
sanctity was maintained, and intensified the tendency to return 
to it whenever it seemed necessar} r — a phenomenon which some 
striking instances have already made clear to us. 

The void created in this way rendered it all the easier for 
foreign influences at once to force themselves back again, even 
where it was supposed that they had been entirely expelled. 
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At no time were the national and sacred institutions of the 
past the objects of a fresher enthusiasm and a more universal 
sympathy than in the Persian centuries; but, even in this 
period, the prevailing influx of foreign elements, which had 
begun to be injurious when the gradual decline of the national 
energy of Israel set in, long before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
never ceased. That heathenism in the strictest sense should 
force its w r ay in was now, indeed, utterly impossible. But 
foreign languages and words, especially Aramaic , 1 and step by 
step a few pure Persian terms as well , 2 could hardly be kept 
out. This was the consequence, partly of the foreign suprem- 
acy, and partly of a variety of causes operating in the same 
direction, which it would be difficult for us to trace out at the 
present day, but which become very conspicuous from the im- 
portance of their results. It is impossible to deny that hence- 
forth we find those same linguistic phenomena appearing quite 
fresh among the people, which only became more and more 
strongly marked in after times ; so certain is it that any violent 
convulsion, dispersion, transplanting, or restoration of a people 
may produce the most marked alterations in its sj)eech, even 
if it has already long ago reached the stage of a highly de- 
veloped literary language. The exiles in the Assyrio-Babylonian 
countries learned the popular Aramaic language there, and 
those who were deported from Jerusalem did so all the more 
easily on account of their many points of contact with the 
exiles of the Ten Tribes, who had preceded them much earlier ; 
but, no doubt, the high state of perfection which the Aramean 
genius itself had at this time reached in culture, in literature, 
and in scholarship, contributed powerfully to the same result . 3 
But, meanwhile, even in the ancient holy land itself, the power 
of the government and the fresh Aramean settlers had already 
given Aramaic such an ascendant that it was in general use 
both in the north and south, while the Phoenician alone held 
its own in the free maritime cities. Thus, by the time of the 
destruction of the Aramean kingdoms, the genuine old Hebrew 
had received a blow from which it was not destined ever again 
completely to recover. The earliest settlers who returned to 
Jerusalem from the exile, and gradually colonised Judah once 

1 P. 107. other hand, as spoken by the Judeans 

2 Only those, however, gained currency with something of a Hebrew colouring 
which were names of Persian offices or (as we find it in the books of Ezra and 
else represented ideas closely connected Daniel), a somewhat stronger Persian ele- 
with the Persian supremacy. To the ment was infused. 

last category belong especially 3 P. 132. 

j-n Into the Chaldee, on tho 
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more, evidently continued Aramaic in common use. Even 
in tlie house of the liigli-priest, Aramaic expressions were re- 
tained, and Hebrew was thrown into an Aramaic dress ; 1 and 
local names, also, were now given in Aramaic . 2 At a distance 
from Jerusalem, in Galilee, Aramaic was always spoken . 3 No 
doubt the release of the people and the restoration of its re- 
ligion and nationality to public recognition exercised a powerful 
influence in the other direction. Hebrew was again honoured 
as in former times : it had to be preserved in active use by 
church and school, and the learned once more addressed each 
other in the sacred language of antiquity. These counter in- 
fluences could not, however, put an end to the ascendant which 
Aramaic had already gained, and the new Israel in Palestine 
consequently became in fact bilingual, for every man of culture 
spoke and wrote Hebrew as well. But when the Hebrew 
language was thus renovated and developed by the learned inter- 
course of a new generation, many fresh elements found their 
way in. These took the shape, first, of such new words as the 
requirements of the age demanded ; next, of dialectic variations, 
which had been previously excluded from the language of 
literature, but now acquired a freer movement and were able 
to recommend themselves by their convenience ; 4 and, again, 
of a genuine development in accordance with the genius of the 
ancient language, although under a fresh impulse and by a sort 
of leap of bold originality . 5 Thus, the new -Hebrew, as it 
might properly be designated , 6 the formation of which com- 
menced in the period immediately preceding the destruction of 
Jerusalem, now entered upon a course of rapid advance. 

But this new-Hebrew did not enter into the language of 
literature in its complete form either very rapidly, or, in the 
first instance, very general^. On the contrary, it is in the 
highest degree remarkable how powerfully the old-Hebrew 
shook off the foreign yoke in the period of promise immediately 
after the liberation, and in how pure a form it strove to main- 
tain itself, and even to regain its pristine beauty, in the hands of 
the best poets and writers . 7 An imperceptible introduction of 


1 This may be seen most clearly from 

the remarks in Jos. Ant. iii. 7, 1 sq. 
Instead of the form ifila , i.e. 

was used, and the Hebrew 
was pronounced /j.aaaa^(()67] Nl"lD!)V£’ 

2 For instance, Golgotha, which is a 

more correct form than Golgatha, since 

it is abbreviated from Golgoltha. 

5 As the New Test, most elearlv shows. 


4 For instance, the 'ty, Lehrb., § 18H>; 

similarly corresponding to the Phoe- 
nician stands in Samaritan for the 
proper Aramaic 

5 As in the formations; see Sp>r. 

Lehr. § 24 5a note. 

6 Cf. Spr. Lehr., § 3 d. 

7 Cf. especially the authentic compo 
sitions of Ezra and Malachi. 
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Aramaic idioms and a gradual decline of Hebrew could not, 
of course, be prevented, and had already begun in the times of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel ; 1 but no stronger infusion is to be dis- 
covered, except, on the one hand, in certain poems of the age 
immediately following the return from the captivity , 2 and, on the 
other hand, in the later Persian times, in the book of Koheleth 
[Ecclesiastes], the author of which, in dealing with entirely 
new subject matter, did not hesitate to make use of the modern 
language of his day. It is elevating to see how forcible and 
how beautiful the Hebrew idiom still appears for general pur- 
poses in the memoirs of Ezra and Neliemiah ; and we also 
laiow 3 that Nehemiah was not disposed to tolerate corruption of 
the language. Malachi, too, still writes with great purity. 
But, with the book of Koheleth, certainly not much later, the 
whole of the important element thus recently introduced sud- 
denly breaks in ; and it is only resisted by the still later authors 
of the books of Chronicles, Esther, and Daniel, by an effort of 
self-restraint. In the book of Ecclesiastes, however, we are 
quite justified in saying that the way is being paved for a com- 
pletely new-Hebrew language. This was a special formation of 
this period, drawn together from native and foreign, old and 
new materials, and particularly from the language of philosophy, 
and it reappears long afterwards, in times which were still more 
favourable to new developments of this kind, in the shape of 
the Rabbinical Hebreiv. The penultimate division of the 
Chronicles, which is now reckoned as the book of Ezra, gives 
us the first example, on an extended scale, of a Hebrew book 
composed in part of entirely Aramaic sections ; and it admits 
of no doubt on other grounds that Aramaic books, even on the 
higher subjects of faith, proceeded at a very earl}' period from 
the hands of Israelites. 4 — Besides this, Hebrew was only pre- 
served in tolerable purity by the best writers in and about 
Jerusalem. In Samaria, the fusion of widely different elements 
in the population 5 produced a regularly mongrel language. Its 
spirit and chief constituents were doubtless Aramaic, but it 
included a great deal of Phoenician, old Canaanite, and other 


1 Vol. iv. p. 279. 

,J Por example Pss. exvi., cxxxix. 
Poets could most easily venture on such 
innovations, and it is remarkable in gene- 
ral to see how full of variety the language 
of the poets suddenly becomes after the 
roleaso from Babylon, as if that event had 

caused a greater number of poets to sing 

from their inmost hearts, and had given 

them all greater freedom even in the style 


of their language, 

3 Prom Nell. xiii. 24. 

4 The Aramaic words of Jer. x. 11 are 
certainly foreign to the context of the 
passage, and do not proceed from Jere- 
miah, but they must have stood at a very 
early period in a completely Aramaic 
work of an elevated character. 

5 Vol. iv. p. 215 sq. 
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foreign materials, and thus formed a tolerably distinct dialect. 
In Galilee, too, where the faithful were now only connected 
with Jerusalem by community of religion, a similarity corrupt 
form of Aramaic had been constantly making its way undis- 
turbed since the Assyrian period. By this time it had, no doubt, 
acquired much the same form as we observe in the New Testa- 
ment. 

One practice which now permanently established itself was 
the calculation of years by the reigns of the Persian kings ; in 
designating the months, however, the Chaldee names were em- 
ployed, a usage which need not surprise us after the remarks 
already made . 1 This innovation was all the more easily intro- 
duced, and took all the deeper hold, because the nation had 
done so little in the previous thousand years of its independent 
existence towards bringing a chronology of its own into gene- 
ral use . 2 But it is remarkable that some writers still preserve 
the old-Hebrew method of reckoning the months from the 
beginning of spring . 3 

But this linguistic fusion, which could not maintain its pro- 
gress without difficulty, was far less important than the growing 
prevalence and vigour of freer modes of speaking of the Divine 
under the fixed images and names of imaginative forms. This 
kind of mythology is an essential characteristic of heathen re- 
ligions, and even of Zarathustrianism. The ancient severity 
and even rigidity with which the original Jahveism allowed the 
Divine to be conceived under fixed images , 4 had already been 
struggling after greater freedom for a long time, in proportion 
to the increasing wealth of its historical experience , 5 and to 
the growing variety of movement with which thought, poetry, 
and art, together with the general spiritual life of the people, 
had striven after further development and transformation. The 
whole series of these thousand years was thus, it may be said, 
one long struggle to break through the first narrow limits of 
Jahveism in this direction also, to correspond with the expansion 

1 P.107. It is remarkable that Ezekiel his memoirs, but Nehemiak gave it up ; 
and the great book of Kings which ap- the practice of the latter may be seen 
pcarod, according to p. 18, in the middle from Neh. i. 1, ii. 1, vi. 15 ; of the former 
of the captivity, still use the old-Hebrew from Ezr. x. 9, 16, Neh. vii. 73. A 
designations of the months, even with similar variation with respect to the 
their full names, which are of rare oc- commencement of tho year in spring or 
currence, 1 Kings vi. 1, 38, vii. 2 (to autumn has been supposed by somo 
which, however, tho last narrator adds persons to exist between the 1st and 2nd 
tho numbers by which it was more usual books of Maccabees, but incorrectly. 

to describe them). Ilaggai, also, still cm- 4 Vol. ii. p. Ill sq. 

ploys them, but not Zechariah. 5 It is sufficient to refer to the con- 

2 Vol. i. p. 204 sqq. ception of the God of Armies, vol. iii. 

3 Ezra still used this computation in p. 62. 
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which it had sustained in so many others. 1 But nothing was more 
calculated to excite and stimulate these efforts and the wants in 
which they originated, than the closer intermixture of Israel 
with other nations, especially in the east, which gradually set in 
from the tenth and still more from the eighth century, onward. 
Here it was brought face to face with highly-developed mytho- 
logies, and that, too, in religions like the Zarathustrian, which 
revealed a more earnest spirit, and had no share in the general 
worship of idols. Two special peculiarities distinguished the 
Zarathustrian religion : (1) the sharp distinction between evil 
and good, even in each individual object of thought, in the in- 
visible and the visible, in the abstract powers and tendencies as 
well as in the various created things ; (2) the attempt to include 
all the infinite variety of separate eras, powers, tendencies, 
creatures, and essences within fixed series, numbers, and limits, 
so that number itself acquired in this system a certain sanctity. 
The union of these two elements to a greater extent than had ever 
before been realised, constitutes the great charm which the genius 
of Zarathustrianism undoubtedly exercised for so long a period 
and over so wide an area. Touched by this system, and fasci- 
nated, at any rate, by the external beauty of its forms and 
numbers, the spirit of the ancient religion of Israel, or rather, in 
the first instance only, its poetic and artistic faculty, burst with 
the greater ease through the rigorous limitations which had 
hitherto confined it, and appropriated a set of images, represen- 
tations, and names, which were unknown to the primitive Jah- 
veism. In particular, the spiritual power of evil, which was 
now far more deeply recognised in general, was conceived as 
more independent, was thought of under fixed images and forms, 
and so put in sharp contrast to the pure, good God. Thus the 
opposition w r as no longer confined solely to Jaliveh on the one 
side, and the heathen deities on the other ; but an idea which 
might lead to far more profound and significant consequences 
was also adopted and pursued with growing freedom, viz. that 
of the antagonism between evil and good in all spiritual matters ; 
and, under these circumstances, the attempt was made in both 
quarters simultaneously to represent under definite forms and 
images the countless host of spiritual powers individually con- 
ceivable. The whole of this freer movement of thought and 
imagination served, in the first place, none but poetical and 
prophetic purposes, 2 and it was not till much later that it fur- 
nished material for real reflexion and speculation. These 

1 For instance, hv the idea of immor- 2 1 Kings xxii. 10-22; Job; Is. xxiv. 
tality, vol. i\\ p. 212 sq. 21 sq., and the great section Zech. i. 7-vi, 
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images were at first by no means simply borrowed from the 
foreign religions ; on the contrary, they really shaped them- 
selves with a fresh creative originality, in accordance with the 
inner tendencies and spirit of the true religion, worked them- 
selves into exact accord with it, and even took their names 
from the circle into which they were thus introduced. At first, 
therefore, they scarcely appear except among certain special 
poets and prophets ; Ezekiel, for example, delights in all kinds 
of images, however far-fetched, of divine things (widely differ- 
ing in this respect from the simplicity of Jeremiah), yet he 
never speaks of evil spirits. But the influence of Zarathus- 
trian imagery is distinctly visible in the new Jerusalem in 
Zechariah, when he makes the seven Amshaspands (who stand 
round the throne of the supreme God, like the seven chief 
nobles round that of the king l ) into the seven eyes of God , 2 
and with his sacred numbers and series is the first to prepare 
the way for the Gnostics and Kabbalists, These representa- 
tions, however, underwent continual development, and subse- 
quently sank so deeply into the whole thought and language of 
Israel that the Chronicler speaks of the actions of evil spirits 
even in perfectly simple narrative , 3 To what extreme this 
tendency naturally led, and how it finally contributed to the 
ruin of the national spirit, will appear further on. 


IV. The Transformation of Literature. 

As a general rule the higher spiritual condition of any nation 
is most readily perceptible in its poetry and literature, and it 
is precisely in this department that we see most clearly how 
hard it was for the higher spirit characteristic of Israel to rise 
once more to its former energy and creative independence, and 
how easily the grander flight which it seemed about to take at 
the beginning of this period might ere long again be impeded 
and its course checked by unforeseen and powerful obstacles. 
Even in the noblest efforts and hopes of its first attempts, we 
have seen 4 how completely and how painfully the people soon 

1 P. 137. and cars, Herod, i. 114; Xen. C?/rop. viii. 

2 Zech. iii. 9, iv. 10 ; and subsequently 2, 10; iEsch. Pcrs. 973; Aristoph. 
in Rev. i. 4, and often later, applied Acharn. 92, 124. 

in a great variety of ways. In a more 3 1 Chron. xxi. 1, 2 Cliron. xx. 22; cf. 
remote way wo may compare this with vol. iii. p. 55. 

the. custom of calling the nearest officers 4 P. 120 sqq. 
and servants of the great king his eyes 
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found itself checked, and even thrown hack again into its 
ancient sorrows and misfortunes ; and this sad experience stifled 
and maimed even the spirit which was striving after freer action 
in the forces of poetry and the forms of art. The. liagiocracy 
which, as the only possible power among the people, now 
acquired an ascendancy overshadowing everything else, bound 
down the mind to what had once been adopted as absolutely 
above criticism, and with each successive stage in its development 
took from it the more completely all liberty to soar freely in any 
direction and to seek the truth solely for its own sake. In the 
form under which it now rose in Israel, resting upon a book of 
sacred law and a body of customs sanctioned by antiquity, as 
its firmest foundation, the liagiocracy was certainly effective in 
promoting the careful preservation, interpretation, and applica- 
tion of the law and other ancient books which seemed to be of 
high importance. In fact, the increased attention and labour 
bestowed on the venerable book of the law, and then, by an easy 
transition, on antiquity generally, constituted its greatest per- 
manent service; but that in other respects it hampered and 
broke the upward course of the spirit, instead of stimulating 
or guiding it, was proved even in this period of its primi- 
tive purity. The complete silence which gradually fell upon 
the highest form of spiritual activity in Israel, viz. prophecy, 
the preponderance of an exclusively backward flight towards 
the past, the unyielding pressure of foreign supremacy, and 
the increasing influx of foreign elements of thought, which 
there was no longer any greater power of spiritual life to oppose, 
united to complete the decline of poetry and literature. This 
gradual deterioration had already set in, as we have seen , 1 
before the destruction of Jerusalem ; but now that the fresh 
flight essayed by general literature as well as prophecy towards 
the end of the exile was so soon checked again, it advanced 
with increasing rapidity. It is true that great numbers of 
books continued to be written, and indeed they gradually 
became more numerous than ever, so that Koheleth could 
found an entirely novel complaint on their perplexing and 
wearisome multiplication ; 2 but the intrinsic value of this 
literature corresponded less and less to its increasing fertility. 

It is only in the poetry of song, of all kinds of poetry the 
simplest, and therefore in all ages the most indestructible and 
ever fresh, that wc still find certain fragments quite worthy of 
comparison with the ancient models in depth of thought, in 


1 Yol. iv. p. 276 sqq. 


2 Ecc. xii. 12 ; cf. vi. 6. 
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j:>ower, and almost in beauty of expression. The true religion 
came now to be grasped individually with a deep earnestness 
as the highest blessing of life ; it had often been lost already, 
and might easily be lost again, but this only made it necessary 
to grasp it the more firmly ; it sank into the mind with a 
marvellous glow, penetrating and warming it throughout, and 
filling it with infinite blessedness . 1 These feelings receive the 
most perfect expression in many of these later songs, and 
nowhere else have we so clear a proof of the pure truth and the 
irrefragable certainty with which the ancient religion laid hold 
of men, with no further protection or privilege than it could 
secure for itself, and independently of all national interest or of 
the position of the individual in the community. Here we find 
hardly a trace remaining of any contest with the world, or of 
any severe struggle to avoid losing hold of the true God in the 
midst of its conflicts and dangers. Transfigured already in pure 
blessedness, the spirit feels itself in possession of the highest 
good, and only takes delight in pondering over it and in grasping 
it with growing earnestness . 2 These songs are thus the most 
eloquent and beautiful witnesses to the glorified faith in the 
true God which now poured forth into the world from the heart 
of the individual, feeble as he might be in himself, and to the 
victory which this faith was even now to win over the whole 
world ; but by their side there gush forth at the same time the 
noblest hymns of the community, in such a stream as never 
flowed before, and many of them breathe an earnestness and an 
intense glow which can only inspire such compositions when 
they have first entered in equal strength into the song of the 
individual soul. This rich stream of public hymns 3 proves most 
forcibly that this reborn community of the new Jerusalem had 
already, in the possession of the ancient and eternal truths, 
gained imperishable life, which would endure through all the 
vicissitudes of time ; and it forms the second original species of 
songs which this period continued to produce. — But by the side 
of such songs as these, in which the creative power of the old 
religion still rises in full strength, and which are still adequate 
to supply even essential wants, many others now spring up 
which are simply put together in whole or in part from the 
most beautiful passages 0 f older songs ; 4 and this process 

1 As in Pss. xei., cxxxix., cxvi. ; others in the two preceding collections none need 

are mentioned above. be specially mentioned except Pss. xxxiii., 

2 The only earlier examples of this lxvii., Ixvi. 1-12, lxxxi. 

seem to be Pss. xxiii., xxvii. l-G. 4 For instance, Pss. lxxxvi., cviii., 

3 Most of these are found in the third cxliv., &c. 

great collection of Psalms, Pss. xc.-cl. ; 
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affords tlic strongest possible evidence which any period can 
give of tlic decline of its own power, just because song is the 
most primitive and spontaneous of all forms of poetry. Besides 
this, the artificial alphabetical arrangement of the verses now 
becomes far more frequent and elaborate than it had formerly 
been ; 1 and the want of cohesion, compactness, and elevation of 
style, which had already become manifest in several earlier 
poems , 2 now returned in many instances , 3 forming a direct 
contrast in this respect to the numerous poems produced during 
the short but lofty spiritual flight which marked this period, 
and distinguished for their brevity and point . 4 

The alternation of a diffuse and concentrated style, which 
had already been introduced at an earlier period , 5 was now 
carried further, even in prophetic books. The style of Haggai 
and Zecliariah is by no means concentrated, having a tendency 
to run off into long periods ; but in the loftier representation by 
means of a series of connected images, upon which Zecliariah on 
one occasion 0 ventures, it becomes compressed in the highest 
degree, and supplies hints rather than details. — But the best 
example of a poetical style degenerating rapidly into prose is 
furnished by the book of Kolieletli, in which the purity of the 
strictly poetic form is sustained only in isolated passages. 

Literary artifices and devices are now applied with increasing 
frequency and boldness. In the first place, the freedom of 
figurative treatment and artistic design was enlarged 7 by the 
growing influx of Zarathustrian images and numbers. This 
freedom now passes into many of the best portions of the 
prophetic literature which was still produced, and what grand 
passages might thus be designed is shown by a great part of the 
book of Ezekiel, and again in a different and newer form in the 
main division of Zecliariah. In the second place, a corre- 
sponding liberty came into vogue of writing in the name of 
some great prophet or poet of an earlier time, a practice of 
which we have seen the first example 8 in a prophet who wrote 
in the name of Jeremiah, and in accordance with which towards 
the end of the Persian supremacy the sage Solomon was intro- 
duced, discoursing as Kolieleth, in the book of sayings 
called by that name. But owing to the rapid decline of every 

1 Yol. iv. p. 280. Pss. cxi., cxii., cxix. ; 4 As Pss. lxxxvii., cxx. sqq., cf. p. 102. 

and even Lam. iii., see above. This is quite a special kind of song; see 

2 For example, Pss. xxxv., Ixix.. lxxi., the last edition of the Bichtcr clcs A. Bs. 
cii.,cix., of the last period before the exile 6 Yol. iv. p. 278 sq. 

or in it. 6 Zech. i. 7-vi., cf. p. 111. 

3 Such as Pss. Ixxiv., Ixxix., lxxx., 7 T. 183 sqq. 

lxxxiii. 9 P. 46, 
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branch of literature, but little use was made of the possibilities 
thus afforded for compositions oil a grand scale. No such 
product as the book of Job ever sprang from this soil again ; 
but, on the contrary, the supplementary portions of it, which 
come from one or two younger poets who seem to have lived in 
Egypt during the exile, show that the perfect art of so lofty 
a work was gradually less and less comprehended, and that 
attention was paid only to individual portions of it. Thus even 
in this direction art became more and more concerned with 
mere externalities, as is indicated by the growing fondness for 
the introduction of artificial names into poetry. 1 Even the 
intermingling of different kinds of style and poetic art increases. 
For instance, the long 119tlx Psalm embraces, generally 
speaking, contemplation, instruction, and prayer. Proverbial 
poetry passes to a far greater extent than was formerly the 
case, on the one hand into mere descriptive poetry, 2 and on the 
other into highly artificial designs. This last phenomenon is 
strikingly exemplified by the book of Koheleth at the end of 
the fifth or the beginning of the fourth century. 

Meanwhile the value which was always attached to the great 
sacred Book might stimulate research in many directions. The 
first steps in philosophy Had long been made^ in Israel, and had 
already ripened into glorious fruit; 3 and a host of extraneous 
opinions and questions was now streaming in from without as 
well, as for example through the Zarathustrian religion. In 
spite, therefore, of the blow which everything Israelite had 
suffered in the exile, the spirit of philosophic inquiry was once 
more aroused ; and this was effected all the more easily because 
the nation had now more leisure for quiet introspection, and 
the opportunity was consequently favourable for ample dis- 
cussion, The gradual revival, under these influences, of the 
ancient schools of wisdom, and the consequent formation of a 
new scholastic language of research and philosophy, are set in 
the clearest light by the book of Koheleth 4 and another adage 
book of but little later date, which passed over in the Greek 


1 Such are the names Ithiel, and Ucal, 
and Lemuel, Prow xxx. 1, xxxi. 1, at a 
somewhat earlier period ; Aholali and 
Aholibah, Ezek. xxxiii. 4 ; then Koheleth ; 
and later still Tobit, Judith, &e. Kohe- 
leth signifies the Preacher, fem. (wisdom), 

and is thus intended to designate the 

ancient Solomon as the real author of the 

book ; but this Koheleth also forms a 
number of other ingenious artificial names 
of this kind, x, IS, xii, 3 sq. 


2 The beautiful description of tho 
house-wife, Prow xxxi. 10-31, no doubt 
dates from tho beginning of the sixth 
century; but at the same timo tho de- 
scription of old age and death in Ecclcs. 
xii. 1-7, is very artificial. 

3 See the essay in the Jahrbb. dcr BibL 
JViss., 1848, p. 9G sqq. 

4 See tho Dichtir dcs A, Us, vol. iv. 
p. 179 sq. 
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period almost word for word into the book of tlie Son of Siracli . 1 
The national spirit was not at rest in this direction either, and 
nothing but the gloomy depression of the age held back this 
effort for any length of time. — But ever since the great disper- 
sion of the people and the destruction of Jerusalem, foreign 
culture and art had endeavoured to make their way in under a 
thousand forms, and to amalgamate with the still living treasure 
of the ancient spiritual powers of Israel ; and accordingly the 
art of playing upon the letters of the alphabet, which had 
doubtless been familiar from an earlier period to the learned 
men of the ancient Babylonian- Assyrian schools, now became 
more and more prevalent. It is true that we no longer 
possess any precise knowledge of the history of the learning of 
the old Babylonian scribes ; but it is indubitable that it was 
extremely ancient and that it might therefore soon have lost 
itself, in accordance with the whole spirit of the religion and 
philosophy developed there, in all manner of artificial devices, 
and we have already demonstrated 2 the power of its general 
influence on the old-Hebrew school of this period. When, 
therefore, we find that the device of the Atbash 3 first appears 
towards the end of the exile in a Babylonian-Hebrew writer , 4 
and then, together with other similar arts, only obtains more 
and more favour, like every pleasing novelty, during all the 
succeeding centuries of this history, we are compelled to con- 
clude that Israel received from the Babylonians these elements 
of the later so-called Kabbala (i.e. scholastic lore, erudition). In 
this case, too, the first steps were very simple and the oppression 
of the age might be pleaded in excuse , 5 but when in after times 
the ancient simplicity and straightforwardness failed to return, 
these ingenious efforts came more and more into vogue, as we 
shall have to explain more fully by-and-by. 

The art of historical composition received further develop- 
ment from the new species of personal memoirs of which the 
records of Ezra and Nehemiah furnish striking examples. At 
the same time the practice also grew up, in accordance with a 
powerful impulse, of introducing as nearly as possible in their 
original form the royal decrees and similar documents, for in 

1 Seo the section in which this work is p. 141. 

discussed, further on. 5 It was evidently under the heavy 

2 P. 132. yoke of the Chaldees that the custom was 

3 This was the use of n lor of ty for established of writing for 

2, and so on, reversing the order of the for so as to give no 

alphabet. offence; the writer who worked up the 

4 rhe Babylonian editor who worked book of Jeremiah found this practice 
up the book of Jeremiah, p. 46 ; cf. the already in existence. 

Brophdcn dcs A. Bs. vol. ii. p. 237, iii. 
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its foreign servitude the nation felt more and more strongly the 
profound influence and benefit of the letters of clemency issued 
by the great king . 1 In other respects, however, the art of 
history was making no advance to any higher perfection, and 
the details of the more remote antiquity became increasingly 
obscure to it. This is, indeed, perceptible enough towards the 
end of this period in the books of Chronicles , 2 and is in some 
respects still more clearly disclosed in the book of Esther, which 
we shall have to discuss hereafter. 

But one of the chief efforts of this whole period hinges on the 
collection and frequent reissue of the best writings of the past, 
the high value of which, together with all the national antiquity, 
had at length gained general recognition. These collections 
and scholastic labours had already begun long before the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; 3 but they were now resumed and 
pursued with a zeal quite new. We can also clearly perceive 
that these collections were now no longer taken in hand 
so arbitrarily by incompetent persons. Many of the latest 
pi'ophets, on the contrary, who may be called disciples of the 
prophets to distinguish them from the prophets themselves, 
were the collectors of prophetic books, and often added some- 
thing of their own here and there in their editorial capacity ; 4 
and in the same way many of the latest Psalms show signs of 
having been composed by the last collectors and editors . 5 

Finally, the frequent reading and the more earnest contem- 
plation of the ancient writings, which were now to become the 
regular custom, reacted powerfully upon the contents of this 
later literature in many ways ; and instead of the mere involun- 
tary repetition of single words or even sentences from the more 
ancient writings, we now find echoes of their subjects in a great 
portion of the productions of this period. Even poets were 
fond of topics from ancient history, and employed them at 
some length in songs for every kind of instruction and exhor- 
tation . 6 Even in the midst of the outpouring of the poet’s own 
feelings, his song often passes involuntarily into the commemo- 


1 P. 48 note 1. 

2 Vol. i. p. 169 sqq. Tho 4 book of the 
journals,’ once directly cited in Neh. xii. 
23, and written, according to the indica- 
tion there given towards tho end of the 
fifth century, seems to bo the large 
historical work of which the Chronicler 
made great use as one of the most recent 
works of the time, according to vol. i. 
p. 181 sqq. 

3 Vol. iv. pp. 197 sq., 283. 


4 See the Proyheten des A. Us. vol. iii. 
p. 232. 

5 Ps. cl. is evidently intended to form 
the conclusion to the whole collection, 
just as Ps. i. must formerly have been 
the introduction to an older collection. 
The poet of Ps. el. was also the author of 
several others of the latest Psalms. 

6 In the first place Pss. cxxxii., xeix. ; 
then Pss. lxxviii., cvi., c\\, cxxxvi. 
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ration of sublime events of the past, and first finds satisfaction 
there ; 1 and in other books, also, elaborate discourses on the 
past , 2 or long- and minute references to it , 3 present themselves 
naturally on every occasion. This tendency supplies further 
proof that the noblest elements of the spirit of the age were 
nurtured on the past alone. 


V. — The Germs op further Dissolution and Weakness 
Within and Without. 

In other respects no doubt the ancient customs of the people 
remained on the whole but little changed during the Persian 
epoch, and the renewed strictness of the old religion of the 
fatherland was their protecting shield. During these centuries 
the nation had first of all to gather its powers together, and 
start afresh on a life of its own. For this end this scrupulous 
return to the usages of the past, and even to a more rigorous 
observance of them, was highly beneficial ; while the dis- 
advantages of this tendency towards an absolute liagiocracy, 
though they must soon have revealed themselves in the higher 
departments of life, exercised as yet but little influence over 
the lower, where the prescriptions of antiquity were firmly 
established. 

Nevertheless certain germs of the dissolution of this new 
order of the liagiocracy show themselves without delay. Nothing 
but absolutely pure conceptions and actions can supply a basis 
for a supremacy which shall from the first be indestructible ; 
nothing else, from the moment of its coming into general view, 
can help giving unmistakable signs of its inevitable dissolution 
at some future period. At certain epochs the liagiocracy may 
perhaps have become a necessity ; it is this cause which raises 
it to power and secures its temporary advantages ; but since it 
only springs from temporary exigencies, it cannot avoid soon 
disclosing its deficiencies by clear indications of its internal and 
external weakness and its final dissolution. And if even the 
original pure Theocracy, in the form under which it had entered 
the world a thousand years before, had speedily given premoni- 
tions of its future dissolution , 4 this was much more likely to be 
the case with the liagiocracy, which did not even attempt any- 
thing more than to maintain and renew the ancient type to the 

» This may be seen in Uab. iii. ; Ps. 3 Neb. xiii. 18, 26 sq. 
lxxvii. 14-21 [13-20]. 4 Vol. ii. p. 101 sq. 

. * Neb. ix. 6-47. 
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utmost possible extent. The defects inherent in the former 
would now reappear, so far as the altered circumstances 
ol the age did not restrain them, and those peculiar to the 
latter would be added to them. It was this combination which 
rendered the dissolution of this new power inevitable, the pre- 
liminary indications of which could not long be concealed. 
Those which present themselves in the Persian period are at 
first only remote; but of their appearance there can be no 
doubt. 

1- The liagiocracy is indeed capable of scrupulously preser- 
ving and protecting whatever sanctity comes into its hands; but 
to let this element have free scope for action without suffering 
it to evaporate, and to employ it to penetrate and reform the 
world without losing its own hold of it, is beyond its power. It 
has a burning desire to subject every element of humanity to its 
judgment and its law, and to control and guide the life of the 
individual, down to the minutest details, because it is obscurely 
conscious that the holy, in so far as it is the really divine, 
ought to pervade every department of human existence ; but, 
since it possesses nothing but the reflexion of what was once 
divine, it is in fact destitute of the strength actually to attain 
that towards which it feels itself impelled. This is most 
immediately apparent in the sphere of philosophical inquiry 
and scepticism. The force and rapidity with which these 
tendencies gather strength are directly proportioned to the 
degree in which the liagiocracy supposes itself already to 
possess and to understand everything, whereas in reality it has 
not even desire and energy to look deep enough into its own 
immediate property, and consequently allows even the truths 
confided to it to become gradually obscured. Hence it is that 
philosophy, with its unwearied questionings and investiga- 
tions, gradually rises up over against it, and readily assumes a 
hostile attitude towards the truths which the hagiocracy has 
failed to protect ; and while the world learns in this contest 
to doubt the truths which it sees so badly defended, the whole 
strength of scepticism lies concealed in the hagiocracy itself, in 
the fact that it supposes itself to understand its own truths, but 
really comprehends them less and less. In this way doubt 
grew powerful around and even within it, developed itself in 
schools of philosophy, and embraced in its magic circle every 
one of an inquiring mind or from any other causes morally 
desponding ; and freedom at last thought itself obliged to enter 
into an alliance with it to resist the claims and compulsions of 
the hagiocracy, and nothing was so powerful a solvent as the 

VOL. v. o 
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scepticism wliicli came in contact with sacred things and was 
yet not really conquered. This is always one of the prime 
causes of the dissolution of a hagiocracy ; and in the Persian 
age we already see the first movements of this philosophy, which 
gradually passed more and more decidedly into simple scepticism. 
How completely the spirit of questioning and inquiry had gained 
the upper hand, is shown by the whole tenor of the discourse 
of the last prophet, Malachi . 1 But the full power of scepticism 
is already seen developed in the booh of TColicleth. Ivoheleth 
examines and searches through everything, all the vanity and 
all the blessings of the human lot, and even the vanity of 
philosophy and the spirit of inquiry themselves, and it is only 
with an effort that he at last hushes up his doubts as to the 
immortality of the soul and a last judgment of God upon it. 
It is true that he really does overcome even these doubts in 
so far as they might prove injurious, and thereby shows how 
much of the great treasure of the ancient faith was still retained 
by this age for its support in spite of the complete change which 
had gradually passed over it . 2 But the sequel of this history 
will soon demonstrate with what irresistible strength this same 
power of scepticism might return under conditions favourable 
to its own genius, and how it might suddenly seethe over and 
commit the most dreadful devastations. The hagiocracy in- 
evitably fosters weak faith and groundless doubt, and generates 
no desire to emerge out of this condition, as the Papal Hagio- 
cracy of our own day is ever teaching us afresh. 

2* a But the hagiocracy could not really satisfy even those 
who desired to remain absolutely faithful to the holy, because it 
had thrust itself in between the intrinsically holy and the indi- 
vidual mind, and erected a kind of partition Avail between the 
tAvo. It is possible, lioAvevcr, for the individual, Avhether a 
member of one of the spiritual orders or not, to force his Avay 
behind the groAving density of this partition to the inner 
sanctuary itself; and Avliat fruits of purest religion have Ave not 
already seen ripening in this period ? But the Avail Avas 
becoming more and more difficult to break through. The rule 
of life Avas more and more exclusively laid doAvn by the priests 
for the laity, and by the sacred book and sacred letter for priest 
and layman alike, and behind this protecting Avail the purely 
iLVine element, even in the very light in Avhich it had once 
shone forth so clearly, retreated further and further into 


1 P. 177 &C|. 

2 See the Dichter dcs A. B$ t) vol. ir. pp. 184-87. 
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obscurity . 1 The result was that the prescriptions of the ancient 
religion assumed the aspect of mere laws of outer life, which 
had to be obeyed simply because they had once been enjoined, 
because the priest or the sacred book so determined, and because 
divine salvation was not to be expected on any other conditions. 
Thus the individual might well submit to them in their strictest 
form, and even prefer to do too much rather than too little ; nor 
could he ever carry far enough to satisfy himself the scru- 
pulous observance of the host of minute injunctions which he 
conceived to be founded on the letter of scripture. In this 
direction, too, he was inevitably confronted by that defect which 
we have seen 2 to be inherent in the original limits imposed 
upon the whole ancient Covenant;, and we have already 
observed in a conspicuous instance 3 to what an extent this 
might be carried even in Ezra’s time. 

The only leading tenets and mottoes of the Great Assembly 
already described 4 * which have been preserved, are the three 
following : 5 4 be circumspect in judgment;’ 6 train up many 
scholars ; ’ and ‘ make a hedge around the law ! ’ But what an 
amount of torturing scrupulousness and useless law-making is 
already implied in this third dictum, which treats all mankind 
as infants ! The effort to provide against the possibility of the 
smallest letter of an old or new law being transgressed, and so 
to heap law upon law, and, instead of steadily accustoming 
man to the faithful observance of the few great laws of God, 
to surround him with an endless network of the minutest in- 
junctions, and always keep him in leading-strings, though only 
to be seen in the fulness of all its separate results in the 
Mishnah and the Talmud, nevertheless essentially dates its exis- 
tence from this period, and only developes itself more and more 
irresistibly in the succeeding centuries. It is not to be sup- 
posed that this tendency had only then sprung up in the world, 
and that otherwise it could have been neither possible nor actual. 
The fact is forced strongly upon our observation, that Ezra, 
whose spirit so powerfully stimulated and controlled it all, was 
in the first instance only a judge, and could only regard and 
direct affairs from a lawyer’s point of view ; so that the spirit 
which now became predominant by the side of the hagiocracy 
may rightly be designated in brief as the legal , or more exactly, 

1 ‘ The holy books which we have in legium ), Jos. Ant . xvi. 6, 2, xx. 5, 4. 
our hands ’ are already treated in 1 Mace. 2 Vol. ii. p. 103 sq. 

xii. 9 as exactly equivalent to God, ver. 3 P. 1S9 sqq. 

15; so that at last the removal or dis- 1 P. 1G8 sqq. 

honouring of the sacred books was con- 5 Aboth i. 1. 

sidered a sin against God himself (sacri- 

o 2 
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that of instruction in the law (the juristic). But when a 
supreme law of life has been already given, and, without 
seriously troubling themselves about its ultimate foundations, 
men are only desirous to work it out into detail, and, if neces- 
sary, to bring it into actual life by means of a countless multi- 
tude of new regulations, and to keep it alive and valid by all 
the compulsory power of ever new penal laws, similar condi- 
tions everywhere produce similar results. The scholastic 
labours of the Middle Ages, and those of the impal jurists, or 
of the majority of their fellow-workers in Germany, are es- 
sentially the same. The difference between the legal move- 
ment over which Ezra presided and its modern parallels lies 
chiefly in this simple fact, that the former found in every 
ancient law which it worked up the immediate presence of the 
holy itself, and therefore treated it with the utmost awe and 
the most scrupulous care, and with admirable patience made 
the most strenuous efforts possible to secure the legal obedience, 
and, by that path, the outward sanctity of man. What the 
learned of to-day would so hypocritically worship and appro- 
priate as the c Positive/ that, at least, if not more, was then 
furnished by the 6 Holy/ and, in the eyes of believers, flowed 
from the purest conceivable source. 

In fact, it seemed both useful and suitable to the nature of 
man that he should have before him all his duties toward God 
(i.e. those that were indispensable) accurately defined and 
arranged in a perfectly authentic code, so that he might be 
able to order his whole life in accordance with them, in the 
tranquillising hope that in doing this he did all that was pos- 
sible, and satisfied every claim of virtue. It all looks so com- 
prehensible, so easy and convenient. The learned elaboration 
of the letter of the law seldom leads, it is true, to a miti- 
gation of its requirements ; yet, in the case of the forty stripes 
permitted by the law as the limit of that kind of punishment, 
the Rabbinical regulation, to prevent one extra stroke being 
given by an oversight, permanently reduced the number to 
thirty-nine . 1 On the other hand, the prevailing tendency to 
narrow and rigid interpretations led to further extensions and 
increase of the power of the law in many ways. The tithes , 2 
the purifications which were enforced with special rigour as 


1 See the Altcrth. p. 141. favourite interpretation, a second tithe 

2 Tob. i. 7 ; Matt, xxiii. 23 ; Jos. Ant. should be bestowed on the sanctuary, 
iv. 8, 22, Misli. Abbth v. 9, and the elato- and a third be given to the poor, but ce- 
rate discussions of the Mishnah ; comp, tainly neither of these can have fallen 
with Alter tli. p. 345 sq. According to a under the penal laws. 
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closely affecting tlie holy , 1 and most of all of the Sabbath , 2 
as the great central point of the original law, came under this 
treatment. No doubt the number and the burden of the laws 
which were arrived at by a simple process of interpretation 
became in this manner frightfully heavy ; but then there was 
no lack of all manner of devices and subterfuges for lightening 
this yoke, especially as many oversights could be made good 
by sacrifices and money. At any rate, this nation seemed to 
have the advantage over all others in the fact that its exceedingly 
precise, but, at the same time, supremely holy laws, enabled it 
to feel itself at every step in life, in all it did and in all it left 
undone, guided by a firm hand and protected from on high. 
It is on this element that Josephus seizes to exalt the law and 
religion of his people above all others , 3 and it was by this that, 
during succeeding centuries, so many thousands moved in its 
combination of the old and new with security and joy. It was 
only necessary for the believer to regulate his actions as pre- 
scribed, and he was counted a true and perfect member of the 
community of God, a disciple of ‘ the kingdom of heaven/ as 
it was afterwards called. 

But when all the claims of holiness in general can be 
settled with such ease, however difficult certain details may 
be, it really disappears without our knowing it at the very 
moment when its possession is supposed to be completely 
secured. As a real and inexhaustible power in life, and as the 
moving energy of the soul, it vanishes, and is retained only in 
appearance and in fancy. And when men imagine themselves 
to have got hold of the true God entirely in their Scrip- 
ture and their external law, he is really withdrawing further 
and further from man, in his incomprehensible exaltation and 
the mysterious impulses of his presence, while an empty void 
and waste is formed where all seems full and bright. This 
very vacuity of life and spirit, this absence of all deep enduring 
power and inexhaustible security in the divine presence, is 
ever threatening, throughout the succeeding centuries, in spite 
of numerous brilliant cases of individual elevation, to gain the 
ascendant. It seemed as though the youth of the nation, in 
spite of all the efforts made from time to time to call it back, 
would never permanently return ; and as though its form., 

1 Murk vii. 2-4; cf. the Alterth. p. 169 sabbath clay’s journey, Acts i. 12; the 

gqq. prohibition to bear arms on tho sabbath 

- Witness the rule extracted so rigidly (see below), and to seek even the most 
from Ex. xvi., which laid down 2,000 necessary nourishment, Mark ii. 23, etc. 
ells as the utmost distance which might 3 See the discussion in full, Co?itr. Ajj. 
be traversed on the sabbath — a so-called ii. 17-20. 
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which had now grown old, could never he restored to health 
without being completely regenerated;, by starting afresh from 
an entirely new beginning. There are, moreover, certain signs 
which never fail to reveal, even involuntarily, the real condition 
of an individual or of a nation, though no eye may see it: thus 
the whole of the internal weakness and perversity of the 
hagiocraey already betrays itself in the one small but signifi- 
cant circumstance of its treatment of the name of God. Desirous 
to maintain the infinite sanctity of the venerable name Jahveh , 
and fearful of desecrating it, it ordained that it should never be 
pronounced at all, and so allowed this glorious ancient name to 
lie in absolute obscurity behind a perpetual veil. No doubt, this 
practice was only introduced very gradually at first ; and unless 
the name had always been treated with a reverence quite pecu- 
liar to itself ever since the formation of the community , 1 no 
such custom of abstaining out of reverence from pronouncing 
it at all could ever have arisen. But it was only the growing 
scrupulousness of later days which could conclude from the third 
injunction of the Decalogue that for fear of running the risk 
of misusing the name when taking an oath , 2 or on any other 
occasion, and thereby exciting the wrath as it were of an 
avenging Lord, it would be better never to utter it at all. It now 
became common to use instead the general name Eloliim , i.e. 
God ; 3 until at last the custom was established of reading 
the next highest name of Adonai , which corresponded to it most 
nearly, even in those passages of Scripture where it was found 
written, or where, as in the books of history, it had to bo 
written then ; and, in the same way, men afterwards came to 
prefer saying Heaven instead of God, in ordinary speech. The 
substitution of Adonai was already customary towards the end 
of the Persian era, as we see from many indications ; 4 and from 
that time it maintained itself amongst the Judeans for all suc- 
ceeding ages, through a constant succession of departures from 
the free and straightforward course. The Samaritans alone 
never gave in to the practice. The name of the true God was 


1 See tho Alterth. p. 253 sq. 

- That scruples with regard to oaths 
contributed to this result with special 
power is clear from Ecclus. xxiii. 9 sq., 
Matt. v. 34-36. 

3 For instance, in tho book of Koheleth, 
and with one of tho collectors of Psalms 

( Dichter dcs A. JJs. vol. i. p. 191 sq.). 
In somewhat more exalted style the uso 
of the Most Hirjh came into favour ; 
tty urros, for instance, is frequently found 


in Ecclus., and o v&kttos 0e6s in Philo and 
other Hellenists. 

4 Especially from the 6 Kvpios of the 
LXX. Hence, whenever later writers 
wish to indicate tho name itself as such, 
without ambiguity, they call it 

CJHiSprii name to heinierpreied, i.e. to be 

paraphrased, according to Lehrb . § 1686, 
as much as to say that Adonai or any 
such periphrasis was only its ty-HS- 
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now suspended at an infinite distance* liigli above all the 
present scene of existence ; and the further notion was soon 
conceived that it would only be revealed again in the whole of 
its wondrous significance and power in the fulness of things* at 
the end of all time . 1 I11 the same way, the heathen had their 
mysterious names of deities* and the Chinese emperor’s ori- 
ginal name is suspended over all his subjects* inviolable and 
unapproachable during his reign, while he is designated by 
some other appellation . 2 But this God of the ancient com- 
munity* though men feared his name above all things* and 
desired utterly to surrender themselves to him in deepest awe* 
was in reality ever retiring further and further from them* into 
a mysterious distance ; and while they were restrained by their 
scruples from looking into his face or calling upon him by his 
true name* they were really losing him more and more, so un- 
designed was this most significant of all the signs of Israel’s last 
great era ! As the name of the people changes with each of 
the three great stages of its history , 3 and each name may serve 
as a brief symbol of the whole essence of the special era to 
which it belongs* so it is to a still greater extent with the name 
of God ; and nothing is more significant than that the simple 
but sublime Jahveh should be succeeded by the splendid Jahveh 
of Hosts, together with the very free use of Jahveh, and this* 
again* finally by a blank. But this practice of avoiding the 
highest conceivable name of the true religion* when it had 
acquired the force of law* gradually fostered the most artificial 
ways of thinking and speaking of God* as though it were im- 
possible* at least for human language* to find any name fully 
worthy of being used as an adequate designation of the Un- 
speakable . 4 Nor was this all* it also produced many binds of 
superstition* especially the prevalent belief that it was possible 
to work miracles 3 by the bold utterance of the mysterious 
heavenly name* the probable sound of which it would still be 
easy to imitate. These tendencies* no doubt* only reached 
their further development in the following centuries, but their 
ultimate source lies hidden here. 

Now* when the believer thus endeavours himself to fulfil the 

1 Seo Comm, on liev. ii. 27. 4 ; seo Die Johann cischen SchrifteUi vol. 

2 See Kemusat, Xouvcaux 71 ftlangcs ii. p. 10S sq. 

Asiatiquesy vol. ii. p. G sqq. 5 Certain Gnostics seriously believed 

3 Hebrews, Israel, Judeans; on tho that some miraculous power was to bo 

other hand the name of Jew s is more found in sounds such as Iao, Ilieo, Jao ; 
appropriately bestowed on tho nation and so did tho author of the Greek Testa- 
after Christ, or, later still, after tho war mentum Salomonis (in Ilgon’s Zcitschr ., 
of Hadrian. 1841, vol. iii. p. 45). 

4 As in the circumlocution of Hev. i. 
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whole of the sacred law, and yet sees the less conscientious, or 
even those who arc absolutely hostile to it, prospering, it would 
naturally depend entirely upon his disposition and circum- 
stances whether he burst into indignant wrath against them 
and cursed or chastised them severely, according as they were 
beyond or within his power, as we have seen Nehemiah doing, 1 
or whether, on the other hand, he was led to entertain doubts 
of his own conduct and to fall into a sullen, or even, as far as 
the distinction between good and evil is concerned, into an in- 
different state of judgment and action. Indeed, we see this 
half sullen, half indifferent life increase to a dangerous extent 
among the members of the new community before the Persian 
age is over, so that Malachi cannot raise his prophetic voice 
high enough in denunciation of it; 2 and Koheleth wrote his 
book of sayings with the special object of rather reminding a 
generation growing in discontent and sullenness of the joys 
of life, as well as of the duty, in all fear of God, of thankfully 
enjoying life itself as a divine gift. 3 In this respect, also, the 
book of Ivoheleth is the first of its kind, and the inference 
suggests itself that the people which has to be thus admonished 
on the enjoyment of life must be growing old already, or that, 
at least, in spite of its last great change, it cannot completely 
renew its youth again. 

3m Finally, this same obscure feeling of discontent might 
receive the most formidable accretion from an entirely new and 
unexpected source. The hagiocracy arose on the basis of the 
great book of the law, and it was, in consequence, logically 
driven back towards the primitive condition of the ancient 
community. Indeed, the renovation of the true religion, which 
is the last, and highest special effort of this third era, could 
not fail, if it were but profound enough, to involve a return to 
those fundamental truths which had been enunciated in the 
first instance, and to the spirit which had once been revealed in 
all its power through them. But since the hagiocracy laid 
down as its special foundation the book of the law alone, and 
did so because there were no old sacred laws and ordinances 
expressly prescribed anywhere else, it was ever more and more 
inclined to leap over the whole intermediate development of 
the second era, which we may call the prophetic, on account of 
the great prophets who then stood by the side of the kings. 
This great movement had certainly not yet been brought to a full 


1 Nell. iii. 3G-38 [iv. 4-6], and vi. 14 ; 
and under the other aspect, xiii. 25. 

2 Mai. ii. 17, iii. 13-18. 


3 See the Dichtcr dcs A. Bs. vol. iv. 
p. 183 sqq. 
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and clear conclusion, nor had it made way for an entirely new 
basis of life, simply because it had been violently broken off by 
the destruction of Jerusalem. In many respects, however, it 
towered far above the primitive condition of the community in 
the first era ; and many golden grains had already found their 
way from its spiritual treasures into the great book of the law 
itself, though not to such an extent as completely to remove 
the defects of the ancient order. The fact, therefore, that 
the hagiocracy depended immediately on this great book of 
the law alone, rendered it easy for it to take a reactionary 
direction, the consequences of which might be very dangerous. 
It concealed behind it nothing less than the ancient theocracy, 
in the form under which it was described and aspired after as 
a national blessing in the great book of the law, the very letter 
of which was now considered sacred. Thus, in proportion to 
the logical consistency with which it developed and confirmed 
itself, it must constantly feel impelled to return to the primitive 
national constitution ; and indeed, in all imperial and national 
relations, the community strove in its latest period to recur to its 
earliest state, as it found it set forth in the sacred law. Thus 
it followed the lead of the ancient theocracy in endeavour- 
ing more effectually to close its ranks externally against the 
heathens and semi-heathens, a principle which also harmonised 
completely with the scrupulous character which was becoming 
prominent in it, and of which we have already seen an in- 
stance , 1 immediately after the foundation of the new Jerusalem, 
in the treatment of the Samaritans. This was one of the first 
important events of the new community ; it made a great rent 
in the religious and national relations of the holy land itself, 
and so became a precedent for all the future. The result was 
seen in the constant imposition of fresh national limitations 
upon religion at a time when it ought, on the contrary, to be 
throwing them off more and more, rising above all lower diffi- 
culties and doubts, and victoriously extending itself through 
the whole wide world. Indeed the ancient theocracy which 
lay here concealed, endured the foreign supremacy as long 
as it was inevitable, but could by no means be reconciled with 
it, since the Messianic hopes could never again be quite ex- 
tinguished, but necessarily tended to break out into more 
abundant blossom at every time of external oppression. The first 
disturbances which sprang from these causes were speedily 
followed, it is true, by a long period of tranquillity under the 


1 P. 103 sqq. 
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Persian supremacy ; 1 but though Ezra genuinely submitted 
liimself to it and exhorted all his contemporaries to acknow- 
ledge its benefits, yet, at the same time, he considered it due 
alone to the sins of the people that they had been made the 
slaves of the stranger ; 2 and he therefore hoped from the 
bottom of his heart that b} r -and-by the relation might be 
again reversed. And so, in the times which succeeded Ezra’s, 
when the Persian empire kept losing in prestige and internal 
strength , 3 when the rule of the satraps became more and more 
arbitrary and pernicious, and Palestine especially had much to 
suffer from the protracted and devastating wars between the 
Persians and the Egyptians whose craving for independence 
could never be stilled, we find in the book of Kolieletli expres- 
sions of profound dissatisfaction with the external supremacy, 
which the sage author can only attempt laboriously to smooth 
down . 4 The events and the religion of its primitive history had 
strengthened the nation in a hatred of arbitrary despotism ; 
and at this very moment the liagiocracy was endeavouring to 
restore it to that position which it had occupied a thousand 
years before. 

In all this lay just so many germs of dissolution, threatening 
this form of constitution and government also, as soon as it 
should begin to rise in power and to unfold its specific genius. 
It is true indeed that the propitious tendencies and germs of 
the liagiocracy were far more powerful, and that this whole 
stage of the history is occupied with their growing ascendancy, 
but still we shall see the others constantly returning under more 
and more highly developed forms. We are now sufficiently 
prepared to form at once a correct estimate of the general 
results of this period. 


D. THE ISSUE OF THE PERSIAN EPOCH. 

About this time of transition, it is true, we only possess very 
scanty and obscure information ; and, indeed, at this point we 
come upon an interval of nearly two hundred years of which 
our knowledge is very slender and disconnected. The age 
of Ezra and Neliemiah falls between the antiquity proper of 


1 P. 122 sqq. 

2 Ezr. ix. 7-9, Nell. ix. 36 sq.; also 
Ear. i. 11-13, iv. 6 sqq., and elsewhere. 

3 This is nowhere described more 
vividly or intelligibly than by Xenophon 

at the end of the same book which is 


intended to glorify Cyrus and the noble 
early history of his empire, Cyrop. viii. 
S, 2 sqq. 

4 See the Dicktcr des A. Bs. vol. f iv. 
p. ISO sq. 
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the nation and the fully-developed liagiocracy in which the 
sun of its long course was finally to sink for ever, but it has 
preserved for us the last records which give us the most trust- 
worthy insight into the activity of these noble individuals and 
the condition of their time ; and they supply the last proof that 
great epochs always produce and preserve testimonies to their 
own glory as splendid as themselves. 

This much, however, we know with certainly, that in Judea 
the peaceful and prosperous co-operation with the Persian 
supremacy which had become the true basis of the external rise 
and progress of the new kingdom of Jaliveh at Jerusalem, was 
at last most profoundly disturbed. The indications above men- 
tioned iu the book of Kolieletli have already prepared us to expect 
that all the accumulated dissatisfaction with the Persian supre- 
macy would at last break out under various forms ; and certain 
obscure traditions, here and there preserved, imply that this really 
took place. These considerations bring us unavoidably to the 
closer examination of an institution which now rises into fresh 
relations and is henceforth of the utmost importance for all the 
remaining course of the history, almost down to its very end. 


I. The Rise and Character of the High-Priestly Power 

UNDER THE HAGIOCRACY. 

The higli-priestly power in Israel was perfectly legitimate 
and indispensable. It was rendered so by its remote origin, 
and also, in accordance with the spirit of the age, by the support 
conferred on it, in common with everything relating to the 
priesthood, the sanctuary, and religion, by the sacred book 
of law and the inferences now drawn from it. Intended origi- 
nally simply to knit the priestly tribe firmly together and to 
provide for the performance of certain high offices in the sacred 
ceremonial, the high-priesthood, in virtue of its inheritance by 
the right of primogeniture, had in early times become a power- 
ful support and pillar at first of the lofty edifice of the sacred 
objects, and then, by its means, of the whole community of 
the people of the true religion. In the premonarcliical times 
of Israel, when the other supreme powers were relaxed, it 
stepped into their place from time to time as the leader of 
the whole nation and then in the separate kingdom of Judah, 
after the disruption of the old kingdom, it was most eminently 


1 Vo!, ii. p. 312 sq., 408 sqq. 
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favourable to the unbroken maintenance at least of the sacred 
objects of the people and the priestly life of the old religion 
through every change in kingly government. The glory of 
ancient sanctity and high deserts from a hoary antiquity down- 
wards, intensified by a great book of sacred law, cast a glow 
upon the whole Levitic priesthood, but especially upon the office 
of the high-priest, at the time of the destruction of theDavidic 
kingdom. From the position which it then occupied, the true 
religion could not yet quite free itself from the tutelage of the 
Levitical priesthood, although, with the support it had derived 
from it for a thousand years, it had learned long before to move 
with growing freedom. True prophecy, however, had then 
looked forward to its complete release , 1 and only lamented the 
profound indignities which the chief-priests experienced at the 
hands of the heathen , 2 as though for a sign that they too knew 
how to suffer for the true religion. And, indeed, we have already 3 
noticed what benefits resulted from the fact that so many priests 
felt themselves moved by their birth and their ancient privi- 
leges to contribute everything they could to the foundation 
of the new Jerusalem, so that it is at least doubtful whether it 
could have risen again from its ruins at all without their burn- 
ing zeal. But in the liigh-priest and in the firm establishment 
of his supremacy over every visible expression of the holy, this 
new Jerusalem now found its firmest and most inalienable sup- 
port against the heathen power. This fact could not fail to be 
soon demonstrated by experience, and remained henceforth un- 
shaken, as we have already observed , 4 through all the subse- 
quent changes of heathen supremacy. But the necessity which 
compelled the hagiocracy 5 to rest on the ancient priesthood, 
and the readiness with which the priesthood recognised in it a 
powerful means of exalting its own strength, which, at the be- 
ginning of this period, had been so miserably impaired, tended to 
unite the high-priestly power more closely with the hagiocracy, 
till it became one of its most powerful instruments, and then 
learned in its turn to make the hagiocracy a source of prestige 
and power to itself not easily to be exhausted. 

When once, however, the hagiocracy is firmly established, as 
it was now among the peojffe of Israel, it may succeed in main- 
taining in the lower classes for a considerable time a certain 
uniform culture of religion and morals ; but its intrinsic hollow- 
ness will speedily be disclosed in the higher ranks, and its in- 

1 Is. lxvi. 21 ; cf. above, p. 26. 4 P. 122 sqq. 

2 Cf. above, p. G. 5 P. 1 75. 

3 P. 84. 
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fluence may be most prejudicial where its life lias taken its 
deepest root. We have already seen 1 what vexation Neliemiali 
had to endure in his strife with the selfishness and stupidity of 
many of the nobles of his day in Jerusalem ; and, by the time 
of Malachi, the avarice of many of the priests had developed to 
a most culpable extent . 2 On the liigli-priest of his later years 
Neliemiah was compelled to inflict a rebuke for a grave trans- 
gression , 3 and it can surprise no one that during the growing 
dissolution of the Persian empire the higli-priestly house rapidly 
rose in power, but at the same time fell into the danger of the 
deepest moral degeneration. 

Josephus relates 4 that the liigli-priest John, grandson 
of Eliashib , 5 who lived under Neliemiah, murdered his own 
brother Jesus (Joshua) during a ceremony in the Temple, in 
consequence of a promise made to the latter, in mere friend- 
ship, by a Persian general, named Bagoses, to promote him to 
the high-priesthood. In reliance upon this, so he alleged, his 
brother had provoked him to a quarrel. The result was that 
Bagoses zealously took up the cause of his murdered friend, 
bitterly reproached the Judeans with the enormity of such a 
murder, committed in the very sanctuary, made his way in spite 
of every dissuasion into the sanctuary, affirming that he was at 
any rate cleaner than a murdered corpse, and laid on the 
country for seven years the burden of paying fifty drachmae 
for every lamb offered as the law directed in the daily sacri- 
fice . 6 This case presents us with the first clear indication of 
the ruinous discord of the liigli-priestly house. Like a worm, 
it ate its way into the whole institution, and we shall find it 
spreading further and further during the Greek supremacy 
towards its destruction. The succession by primogeniture 
brought to the liigh-priesthood the tame advantages of a con- 
tinuous development which it secures to every princely dignity, 
but it also tended to make those who were called to the office, 
whether by near or distant ties, far too lax. We have already 
seen that Eliashib was by no means a pattern for his age ; 7 
and the same cause provoked a state of dissension between the 
actual occupant and his expectant successor, which readily led 
under a foreign despotism to the most frightful crimes. 

1 P. 1G0. The Jolnman, son of Eliashib, Ezr. x. G. 

2 P. 174. who must have lived much earlier, is 

3 P. 159 sq. only known to us by the fact that he had 

4 Ant. xi. 7, 1. founded a hall in the new temple, which 

5 This name John is fixed by Xoh. was called by his name, 

xii. 22 sq. ; the name Jonathan in ver. 11 0 Sea the Alter th . p. 132. 

rests on an error, see p. 123, note 1. 7 P. 159. 
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Whether this event took place under Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), 
or Artaxerxes III. (Ochus), cannot he determined with certainty 
from the words of Josephus as they stand . 1 We shall, however, 
find the son of John, Jaddua, higli-priest and advanced in years 
at the conquest of Alexander, and this might warrant us in 
fixing on Artaxerxes II., especially if John ■himself was (as is 
probable) still young at the time of the murder. So far as our 
present knowledge goes, at any rate, we may affirm that this 
event must not be confounded with the dangerous insurrection 
against Oclius, which terminated with the destruction of 
Jericho, and the deportation of a number of Judeans to Hyr- 
cania. Of this Josephus says not one word ; and the accounts 
of it preserved elsewhere 2 are extremely scanty, a deficiency 
which is fully explained by its disastrous consequences. This 
probably led to the union of a strong party of Judeans with 
the Phoenicians and Cyprians, who, about* the years 358-35G 
b.c., in alliance with Egypt and King Nectanebus, endeavoured 
permanently to shake off the Persian yoke. — Soon afterwards 
Ochus once more subdued Egypt 5 and quite possibly it was 
at this time that the numerous captive Judeans were com- 
pulsorily removed to Egypt, of whom, however, nothing but 
obscure traditions remain . 3 


II. The Books of Baruch and Tobit. 


The new government of the hagiocracy in Jerusalem was, 
then, seriously tottering already, after an existence of little 
more than a century and a half, during which it had had 
the opportunity of establishing itself more firmly. But, even 
in its wide dispersion, the nation still retained too much of the 


1 The reading Ochus Artaxerxes, which 
is adopted in a newer edition, rests on a 
mere conjecture of Scaligrr. It might 
further be conjectured that the general 
Bagoses was identical with the well known 
eunuch Bagoas, who was all-powerful 
under Ochus ; but this receives no further 
confirmation : elsewhere Josephus distin- 
guishes between the two names. 

2 These are the very brief narratives in 
Eus. Chron. ii. p. 221, and G. Syncellus, 

Chron . i. p. 486, the equally sketchy and 
condensed account in Solinus,JAwmnf6. or 
Poly hist. cap. 44, and that in Orosius, 
Hist. iii. 7. Of these tho last sounds the 
most circumstantial ; and the war here re- 
ferred to as being carried on at tho same 
time against the Phoenicians, who had been 


treated by Ochus with the greatest cruelty, 
as well as that against the Cyprians, is 
described with great minuteness by Dio- 
dorus, Hist. xvi. 40-45. Moreover, Euse- 
bius places this deportation to Hyrcania 
many years earlier than the conquest of 
Egypt, which is probably correct; and tho 
Romans there named, together with the 
Judeans, may originally have been Iclu- 
means. 

3 In the book of Aristeas, at the end of 
Ilaverkamp’s edition of Josephus, vol. ii. 
p. 103 sq. Hecatasus also speaks in gene- 
ral terms of ill-treatment endured by the 
Judeans at the hands of the Persian 
satraps and kings. See Jos. Contr. Ay. 
i. 22, p. 456. 
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healthy spirit which had come down from the grand old times 
of the great prophets to allow the secret corruption which the 
liagiocracy carried in its core to develope itself so soon in 
full. Nay, the dispersion of the people of the true religion now 
proved even salutary to it. The liagiocracy in Jerusalem 
might tend to dangerous disturbances, but it was by no means 
so rigidly organised, or so supreme over all other forces, as to 
prevent healthier endeavours and simple reverence from main- 
taining themselves in more distant circles, and even reacting 
with moderating influences on the central locality. This is 
most clearly shown by a work belonging to this period. 

The little book of Baruch, which is now found in the Greek 
Bibles associated with the great book of Jeremiah, was pro- 
bably written at the time of dangerous risings against the 
Persians. The Judeans in Babylon certainly held aloof from 
the disturbances of their fellow-countrymen in the holy land ; 
and the book of Baruch is just the kind of work which would 
have proceeded from men who, while filled with the most lively 
Messianic hopes, and zealously desiring a divine deliverance of 
Jerusalem (i.e. the community of Israel) from the yoke of 
foreign nations, nevertheless severely condemned self-willed 
and inconsiderate revolts. It was known that Jeremiah 1 had 
formerly required similar prudence from the Babylonian Ju- 
deans; and it accordingly seemed expedient to the author to 
introduce his assistant Baruch, who was supposed to have been 
in Babylon on a commission from his master , 2 as despatching 
to the community in the holy land a letter, which, though drawn 
up by him, had been approved by the whole Babylonian com- 
munity. This communication carries out further the view which 
Jeremiah himself might have entertained on the matter in 
question. For the sake of outward keeping it refers exclusively 
to similar circumstances under the Chaldeans, but in its true 
application and its main portion 3 it is perfectly suitable to the 
existing relations with Persia. Loyal to the king and his 
house, the community in the holy land should freely confess 
its deep repentance in prayer to God . 4 Not till then can it again 

1 Jer. xxix. thoir restoration. This at least must be 

2 The date in Bar. i. 1, ef. ver. 8 (in the meaning lying in vv. 8-10, although 
ver. 8 the month referred to in ver. 2 is the original words in this as in other 
designated more particularly), must cer- passages have only been very imperfectly 
tainly agree with that adopted (and not rendered in the Greek translation. But 
unsuitably) in Jer. xxix. As a further the whole historical introduction, vv. B IO, 
motive it is stated that Baruch was to shows that tho book cannot have been 
have brought back to Jerusalem the written till long after Baruch. 

pat terns of the golden vessels of the temple 3 From i. 15 to the end. 

carried away to Babylon, with silver for 4 i. 15-iii, 8. 
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understand with edification tlie sermon of life, and grasp the 
fact that as the people of God it already possesses all true 
wisdom, and with this, if it will only use it aright, all true 
salvation ; 1 now, what lamentation rises from Jerusalem (i.e. the 
rue community of God) for the present misery of its separate 
members, — Jerusalem, whose Messianic salvation will neverthe- 
less be assuredly complete at last ! 2 This little book, thus com- 
pact in itself, is no unworthy echo of the old prophetic voices. 
It contains many thoughts powerfully conceived in the spirit of 
the past ; but the special feature in which it shows itself worthy 
of the age immediately succeeding Ezra’s lofty labours, is the 
view which it expresses of the sacred law. This wears the 
appearance of full creative originality. The law is the final 
manifestation on earth of the wisdom of God himself, which 
has taken a sort of bodily form, bestowing life and salvation on 
all who keep it . 3 This constitutes a totally new combination of 
the older representation of wisdom as the revelation of God in 
the world 4 with the deep veneration for the law which had 
recently arisen, and provides us with one of the principal 
reasons for not placing the composition of the book at an earlier 
date . 5 * But, on the other hand, there are many clear marks 
that it cannot be later . 0 That the purport of the whole com- 
position was directed far more to the country communities in 
Palestine comes out quite prominently towards its close. 7 — 
Considerably later, an unknown writer, apparently desirous to 


1 Bar. iii. 9-iv. 9. 

2 iv. 9, from cucoujare to the end. In 
this discourse, which rises towards the 
conclusion into quite prophetic style, four 
strophes of equal length may bo clearly 
distinguished, iv. 9-1S, 19-29, 30-37, 
v. 1-9. In the three divisions of its 
own contents, the whole book thus sup- 
plies a type of the contemporary worship 
in the house of prayer: first prayer, next 
preaching, and, lastly, a more elevated 
prophetic close. 

3 This is the purport of iii. 35-iv. 1. 

4 Cf. Jahrbb. der Bibl. J l 'ins. vol. i. p. 
98 sqq. 

5 Even Ps. cxix., which in other respects 
is very similar (p. 172), does not contain 

this representation. 

K Iu many passages the Greek trans- 
lation corresponds so imperfectly with the 
original as to show that the latter must 
have been by that time tolerably old ; 
and, further, the hooks of Jeremiah and 
Baruch have evidently been translated by 
the same person (it is sufficient to com- 
pare the use of the words /3«5/f», fxavva 


for fiavad, cnrocrroKT], %ap/io(ru^, yauplafia , 
Sco-juwttjs ); he therefore found the book 
already elosely united with that of Jere- 
miah. Besides this, the author of the 
book of Darnel had road the book, and 
doubtless in Hebrew, probably also in 
t he same connection with the book of 
Jeremiah. The words of the prayer in 
Dan. ix. 4-19 are in substance only a, 
reproduction of Bar. i. 15-ii. 17, for the 
most part in an abbreviated form ; and 
while in Daniel this prayer is only sub- 
sidiary, so as to lead up to something 
more important, it is the chief feature in 
Baruch. The quotations from the Pen- 
tateuch also, ii. 2 sq., 28-35, are very free, 
and not drawn from the LXX. The last, 
however, is so peculiar that it might 
almost recal the commencement of the 
book of Jubilees; cf., however, the simi- 
lar case in vol. i. p. 191. Further, com- 
pare the Jahrbb. der Bibl. JViss. vol. iv. p. 
77 sq., vi. p. 113. 

7 Of. iv. 8, and the address to the at 
irapoiKoi 3 Ucov,\,q, the country communities, 
iv. 9-24. 
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supplement this address to Judeans, composed an epistle of 
Baruch to the Ten Tribes. In a style of rhetorical prolixity, 
and with little depth of meaning, it exhorts them with special 
fervour to patience and repentance ; and its language about 
the transitory nature of the world sounds quite Christian. 
Although it nowhere clearly alludes to Christianity in any 
way, it was certainly composed by a Christian . 1 

To this period we may appropriately affix the book of Tobit 
also, which appears to have arisen, like the book of Baruch, 
among the Judeans in the East, and is probably not much 
later. Its origin in the remote East is indicated not merely by 
the accurate knowledge of the scene of its story , 2 and the use 
of proper names that were only native there , 3 but also by the 
ultimate object of the work itself. This is nothing else than 
to recommend to the confessors of the true religion scattered in 
foreign countries and at vast distances from Jerusalem, not 
only the performance of their religious duties, but also in par- 
ticular the maintenance of the closest connection with Jeru- 
salem and its temple as a sacred obligation. In brief, the little 
book contains an energetic summons to glorify the true God 
‘ among and before the Heathen / 4 For the vivid portrayal of 
this truth, the author chooses suitable representatives from the 
past. In the general design and execution, the book of Job 
floated before his mind as his model ; but he shapes the forms 
which seemed necessary for his purpose with far greater 
freedom, and avails himself fully of the new-born possibility 5 of 
perfect epic art. Accordingly lie sets up a great hero of this 
truth in Tobit, a man whose very name, Goodness, immediately 
betrays his real nature. It is the peculiarity of the conception 
of the true religion entertained by this writer that, so far as its 
intrinsic human character is concerned, he places it in goodness 


1 This production is now found only 
among the Syrians, and is known by them 

as 1 Bar. ; printed in the Paris and 
London Volyglotts. 

* From Tob. vi. 1 it might seem that 

the author had not known that the ancient 
Nineveh lay on the left bank of the 
Tigris ; but at his time the old city had 
been long ago destroyed, and we may 
suppose with much probability that the 
residence of the author far to the east in 
Media prevented him from being exactly 
acquainted with the precise situation of 
the ancient Nineveh. That the name 
Tigris signified river in general, and is 
consequently not to be interpreted here 
in too definite a meaning, cannot at any 
rate be proved from Herod, v. 52 (where 

VOL. V. 


the name Zafiarbs has fallen out between 
rp'iros and wvr6s) ; and although Nineveh 
reappears as late as the Middle Ages (see 
Waked ii Lib. de Mcsopot. exp. p. xxii.), 
yet the Anabasis proves that at the time 
when our book was written the name was 
not in use. 

3 Such as that of the evil spirit Asmo- 
deus, iii. 8 sqq., whose name was derived 
from the Zend Askemaogha or Acshmaogha, 
see the Vendidad, ix. 188, 193, x. 23; 
Bundehesh, xxiii. What perverse opinions 
are still maintained on this subject may 
be seen from the Jahrbb. der Bibl. JJ r iss. 
vol. viii. p. 181 sq. 

4 See tho principal passages, xiii. 3, 5 
sq., compared with i. 4-8, v. 13. 

5 P. 183 sq. 
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of thought and conduct-, and represents it as only perfected in 
unwearied beneficence. In particular, he regards prayer, 
fasting, almsgiving, and justice, as the four great virtues , 1 but 
the foundation of them all is love and goodness. Tobit, 
however, was compelled to look for some securely-established 
place on earth as the divine shelter and protection of the true 
religion. For this end, although an inhabitant of the disloyal 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes, belonging to the northern tribe of 
Naplitali, he nevertheless continually directed (so it is related) 
all his affections towards the sanctuary in Jerusalem. With 
the utmost readiness lie observed all the duties there required, 
and even when he was carried away captive by Shalmaneser to 
Nineveh, together with many of his countrymen, under the 
most depressing sufferings and the changes of a series of 
rulers of most various characters down to the times of 
Esarliaddon, he never ceased through every vicissitude to 
maintain the most spotless goodness. But though this good- 
ness never allows itself to be bent by the most diverse trials, 
the despair of his wife almost reduces him to despair as well, 
and he finds relief only in fervent prayer. As in the book of 
Job, the wife of Tobit plays much the same part of contrast, but 
only so far as is compatible with the limits of the tender and 
truly cliild-like spirit which breathes through this poetic 
composition. In the meantime, by the side of this man of tried 
fidelity there rise two younger figures, into which his greatness 
and glory may pass if they strive to become like him. One is 
his son, named Tobias 2 (Tobijali, i.e. the good one of God) ; the 
other, at a far distant place, is a maiden named Sara, who, like 
Tobit, innocently suffers the bitterest persecutions at the hands 
of men, and from the depths of her distress calls aloud to God. 


1 According to xii. S ; the essence of 
goodness, on the other hand, is most 
briefly expressed in the words & pare 7s 
fMr]hevi TroiTjarjs, iv. 15. There is no reason 
whatever for deriving this from Matt. vii. 

12, since all anticipations shine like 
sparks in the Old Testament, and to this 
it must be added that the scope of the 
goodness which is here required only 
extends to co-religionists. The maxim 
a tis iraBeiv e^flatpei p tj ttoiuv avr6v is an 
old Jewish maxim, according to Philo 
(quoted iu Kus. Prap. Ei\ viii. 7, 0) ; 
llillel had a similar one (seo the Jahrbb. 
dev Bill. JFiss. vol. x. p. 71) according to 
the Gemarato Shabbdth 3 1 « ; and similar 
precepts aro enunciated not only by 
Greeks like Isocrates and Menander (sec 
the Jahrbb ,, loc. cit., and Land’s Anccclota 


Syr. vol. i. p. 69, 13), but also in Rung tsd’s 
Tseliung jung, xiii. 3. But it cannot be 
maintained that the four cardinal virtues 
were set up out of conscious opposition to 
the four proclaimed by the Greek philoso- 
phers from Plato onwards (which will bo 
discussed hereafter), since the book under 
consideration nowhere contains the re- 
motest hint of such a contrast.— More- 
over, the narrative in Tob. i. 10 sq. is 
much simpler than the similar one in 
Dan. i. 8 sq. 

2 In many MSS. the father also is 
named Tobias, and tho book after him. 
This has given rise from easily conceiv- 
able causes to a confusion which ought 
to have been entirely avoided. I have 
called the book Tobit throughout. 
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At the same moment, however, that they arc both endeavouring 
to strengthen their panting souls in prayer, their requests are 
already granted. Raphael is sent in human form as the genial 
companion of Tobias ; lie arranges a marriage between the two 
young people, and proves at the same time the great deliverer 
of all out of every trouble; until at length he is obliged to 
make himself known, and then lie disappears amid their 
united blessings. This is the framework of the elevated (i.e. 
divine) representation. The description of the circumstances, 
though in many cases only sketched in slight outlines, is 
nevertheless everywhere animated by the true breath of poesy. 
The delineation of Raphael, in particular, is of great beauty, in 
so far as ho, having once assumed human form, behaves 
exactly like a noble-minded man, and achieves the highest and 
divinest purposes with human means, as though he were really 
nothing more than man . 1 It is impossible to form any con- 
ception of the religion of the Old Testament and its effect on 
life more gentle and genial, more child-like and domestic, than 
that presented in this little work. It exhibits a final glorifica- 
tion of many of the most beautiful and profound elements in 
the Old Testament, and as an instance of poetic art it shows us 
for the first time the perfect Epos, though some of its details 
are worked up no higher than the Idyllic form. For sublimity 
and power of pure thought, as well as for the satisfactory and 
complete working out of its ideas, it is certainly separated from 
the book of Job by an interval as wide as that which parts the 
ages in which they were respectively produced. It only 
displays a pleasing neatness and gratifying warmth in the 
carrying out of minor thoughts and purposes. In this it 
resembles the book of Ruth , 2 but it serves in the same way to 
prove how triumphantly and nobly the religion of the Old 
Testament, when compelled to retire more and more from a 
position of great public influence on the people and the state, 
still maintained itself in the private tranquillity and the inde- 
structible sanctuary of the home, and rose here to its purest 
glory as the cherished religion of the heart. Moreover the 
complete suppression of all mention and praise of the law is as 
great a departure from the prevailing usage of the time as it is 
gratifying and instructive ; it proves that the true religion can 
live without boasting of the sacred letter. But the outlook to 

1 It must not, however, be supposed already implied in passages like Gen. 
that this was in any way an imitation of xviii. sq. 
the conception of Athene in the Odyssey; 2 Yol. i. p. 154 sq. 
on the other hand, the original idea was 

r 2 
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Jerusalem as the great eternal sanctuary far away reappears as 
a last sublime prospect. This forms in fact the proper conclu- 
sion to the book ; 1 and as the poet keeps up with a firm hand 
the description of his hero as living in the Assyrian captivity 
before the first destruction of Jerusalem, he is able, in the pro- 
phecy of the dying Tobit about the glorification which is to be 
expected after its fall, to quicken at the same time many of the 
Messianic hopes of his own day. — This book, then, together 
with that already analysed, constitutes the fairest monument of 
the spirit of the Judeans in the distant east during those 
centuries , 2 and, as a picture of the life and activity of many of 
the better-minded among them, possesses a peculiar importance. 
Produced somewhere in those remote countries, it certainly 
remained there a considerable time without becoming much 
knoAvn in the west, until, in the course of the last century b.c., 
or even later still, it was translated from the semi-Hebrew in 
which it was written into Greek . 3 Ho sooner was this done 
than it found many readers, and, like all popular books, was 
speedily diffused in very different forms. In particular it was, 
in numerous manuscripts, more or less abridged, until at length, 
after the original text had been lost, it was translated back 
again into Hebrew as into other languages . 4 That a work 
produced at that period among the Judeans of the east 
blossomed into many not dissimilar compositions may be con- 
cluded with certainty from its own words ; 5 but how much of 


1 Tob. xiii., and again in xiv. 1-6. 

2 The exact contrast to this is supplied 
by southern Egypt, into the deserts of 
which the evil spirits were to be banished, 
Tob. viii. 3. — The Median Rages, iv. 1, 
the ruins of which are still visible at this 
day near Teheran, and bear the name of 
It id, is said by Strabo, Gcoyr. xi. 13, G, 
not to have been founded till the time of 
Seleucus I. ; but that it was in existenee 
much earlier is clear from the Vendidad, 
i. 10, the groat cuneiform inscriptions 
of Ilehistun, ii. 13, iii. 1, and Arrian, Hist. 
iii. 20. 

3 No doubt the Greek usage in passages 

like viii. G, ii. G, xiii. 17 sq., points with 

some force to tho LXX, but we can only 
infer from this that tho Greek translation 
of many of tho books was already well 
known to the translator, not that tho 
original languago of tho book was Greek. 
In fact, the Greek translation of this book 
is almost too literal, and is frequently un- 
intelligible without knowledge of the later 
Hebrew: and many passages quoted from 
the Old Testament sound quite differently 


from what they do in the LXX. 

4 Tho Greek text now most widely 
adopted has larger and smaller hiatuses in 
many passages which might bo supplied 
from old retranslations ; and a new edi- 
tion of tho whole book is much to be 
desired. 

5 The long sentence in xiv. 10 contains 
an allusion to a similar production of 
earlier date on Ilaman and Aehiachar; 
and though tho name and conception of 
the wicked Hainan oecur again at any 
rate in the book of Esther, yet of Aehia- 
char, who is here made the relative and 
protector of Tobit, we know absolutely 
nothing, although the indications in i. 21 
sq., ii. 10 (where i-nopevQj] is to be read), 
imply that many and important facts 
about him were narrated elsewhere. The 
name should probably be spelt 

and sounds quite historical. — These traces, 
in particular, render it probable that the 
book of Tobit is older than that of 
Esther. The author certainly had before 
him the wholo of our present collection of 
the prophets (including the book of 
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his materials pur poet may have drawn from the domestic 
histories of the Israelite families, we can no longer determine 
in detail, and where the leading personages are pure creations 
of the imagination it is a matter of comparative indifference. — 
Both hooks, however, are memorable in so far as they supply us 
with the latest testimonies to the spirit of the true religion in 
those regions of the east where Nahum, Ezekiel, and many 
another real prophet, had once laboured. 


III. The Temple on Gerizim — The Expedition of 
Alexander. 

There were now in Jerusalem itself, and probably also in 
Samaria, which was always closely dependent on the destinies 
of Phoenicia, two parties formed, corresponding to the division 
which, as we have already seen , 1 had already taken place in 
Phoenicia. One of these, although for the moment cast 
violently on the ground by the Persian supremacy, never 
surrendered its secret aversion towards it, and hoped for fresh 
and more prosperous times ; the other, after the last great 
Persian victory, was all the more scrupulous in its obedience. 
Before, however, investigating this state of things more closely, 
at the time of the conquest of Alexander, we must not fail to 
notice another important occurrence, viz. the building of the 
Temple of the Samaritans. 

These two events are connected together by the narrative in 
Josephus , 2 the age of which has been already discussed , 3 in the 
following manner. The son of the liigh-priest John, Jaddua, 
who died at an advanced age soon after the victorious expedition 
of Alexander, had had a brother named Manasseli, to whom 
the Persian governor of Samaria, Sanballat, had given his 
daughter Nicaso in marriage. The elders of Jerusalem, how- 
ever, faithfully representing the views of their fellow-citizens, 

Jonah) and the Psalter ; but there is no coarse historical sense ; but on the other 
proof that ho wrote later than ill the hand, it is equally perverse to place this 
fourth century. The payment of the and the book of Baruch in still later times, 
second and third tithes, on which ho lays j P. ‘206. 

stress, p. 196 note 2, was, it is true, a 2 Ant. xi. 7, 2, c. 8, cf. xiii. 9, 1, and 
subject of much dispute in Palestine even other passages, in which Josephus always 
at the time of Christ, but in the cast, repeats the same statement. Similar 
where the schools of law flourished at to this is the Greek narrative in the 
an early period, it may have become so spurious Ivallistlienes, printed in C. 
already at a much .earlier date. There Miillor’s appendix to Buhners Arrian 
is no sufficient reason for Windischmann, (Paris, published by Didot, 1846), cap. 24, 
in the Zoroastriscken Studien , p. 169 sq., p. 82 sq. 
to derive the book of Tobit from the 3 P. 48 note 1. 
seventh century, and interpret it in a 
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demanded the dissolution of this mixed marriage. Jaddua, as 
high-priest, declared against his brother, who in consequence 
fled to Samaria to his father-in-law. He was accompanied by 
many other priests and citizens of Judea who were involved in 
similar marriages and did not wish to renounce them. All 
these fugitives were well received by Sanballat. He supported 
them by assignments of land in Samaria and by other means, 
and from love for Manasseh and his offspring, as well as at the 
zealous instigation of this apostate priest, resolved to ask 
Darius Codomannus for permission to build a temple for the 
Samaritans alone on Mount Gerizim, near Slieckem. At the 
same time Darius III. marched against Alexander at the 
passes of the Taurus. Sanballat, accordingly, resolved to lay 
his request before him when lie should return, as it was hoped, 
victorious over Alexander. But when, on the other hand, 
Alexander proved the conqueror, and advanced against Syria, 
laid siege to Tyre, and, while this was going on, in vain 
summoned the high-priest in Jerusalem to revolt from Darius, 
Sanballat met him with submission and an auxiliary force of 
8000 Samaritans, secured from him the concession of the 
separate temple on Gerizim, and maintained that ‘ it would be 
also advantageous to the king for the whole of the ancient 
people not to be united and of one accord.’ Not long after- 
wards the crafty Sanballat died. After Tyre and Gaza had 
been reduced, Alexander followed up his former threat, and 
advanced against Jerusalem to punish it for its previous refusal. 
The high-priest, however, encouraged and instructed by a 
vision in the temple, arrayed himself in all his splendour, and 
calmly took up his post, accompanied by the priests in their 
white linen robes and the rest of the people in white garments, 
on the heights of Saplia. 1 This extraordinary reception, its 
sacred aspect, and in particular the figure of the higli-priest, 
which seemed to him like a heavenly vision of strange memory, 
so moved Alexander to adoration, in spite of the dissuasions of 
Parmenio and others of his nobles, that he sacrificed in the 
temple in accordance with the instructions of the high-priest, ac- 
cepted the application of the prophecy out of the book of Daniel 
to himself, and conceded all the ancient immunities of the 
Judeans (especially the exemption from taxes in the sabbatical 
year), allowing them to extend even to those who were dispersed 


1 According to the indications here 
given this lay south-west of Jerusalem, on 
the road to Gaza. It would be difficult 
to prove this place in the form 


identical with te. theSkopns north 

of Jerusalem; the confusion would at 
least be a violent one. 
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in the cast, upon which many offered to serve in his army. 
The Samaritans, whose numbers had constantly been increased 
by deserters who were unwilling- to accommodate themselves to 
the more rigid laws enforced in Jerusalem about the Sabbath 
and other practices, and who were in the habit of giving them- 
selves out either as Hebrews or Sidonians (i.e. heathen) as best 
served their immediate interests, were now desirous, on the 
arrival of Alexander, of being included among the Judeans, in 
order to obtain the same liberties. By his pointed questions, 
however, the Macedonian saw through their deception ; but he 
could not withdraw the permission which lie had already given 
them for the erection of the temple. 

The whole tone of this narrative is obviously highly un- 
liistorical . 1 Moreover, it is easy to detect the two constituents, 
originally totally distinct, by the combination of which it was 
finally moulded into its present form. 

The Persian governor in Samaria is unquestionably the same 
Sanballat whom we have already seen in the full historical 
light of the days of Neliemiali . 2 Neliemiah, moreover, mentions 
quite cursorily in his memoir that he had expelled a grandson 
of the liigh-priest Eliashib, then in office, on account of his 
relationship with Sanballat , 3 and this great movement, by 
which a person in the position of Eliashib’s grandson and many 
others who resisted the strictness just introduced were 
expelled, and the new Jerusalem fully cleansed from all the 
elements which would not combine with it, could not have 
found a place in the general historical development, except in 
the age of Ezra and Nehemiali. As Nelicmiah does not 
mention the circumstance till just at the last, it probably did 
not occur till the reign' of Darius II. (Nothus), for whom, 
therefore, it was all the more easy at a subsequent date to 
substitute Darius III. 

In other respects, however, these later traditions are in 
sufficient harmony with the brief record of Neliemiah to give us, 
in combination with other facts, a clear picture of the origin of 


1 Thus, for instance, Alexander was 
represented as having marched backwards 
from Gaza to Jerusalem, and oven to .She- 
eliem, though from Gaza, the way lay open 
to him direct to Egypt. The only digression 
of Alexander from the Tyrian coast re- 
lated by the Greeks is that against t ho 
Arabic populations on tho Lebanon 
(Arrian, ii. 20, Pint. Alex. eap. 134 sq.). 

That he should have left tho centre of 

Palestine and the north-west of Arabia 


unsubdued after first reducing Tyro and 
then Gaza is certainly improbablo ; hut 
this ho could easily have effected by his 
subordinates, especially if these countries 
showed no great symptoms of hostility. 

- P. 153 sqq. 

3 Neh. xiii. 28. According to this, 
Manasseh was not a son but a brother 
of John; not to be confounded, there- 
fore, with the Jesus already mentioned, 
p. 205. 
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the peculiar state of tilings in Samaria. From the time when the 
mixed inhabitants of Samaria were forbidden to co-operate in the 
establishment of the new temple at Jerusalem, 1 it was inevitable 
that their wish to take a closer part in the religion of Jahveli 
should either disappear altogether or should grow in intensity 
until they could rival the proud Judeans. It is, indeed, a 
remarkable sign of the inward truth and power of this religion, 
which was by this time so old, that the love of it even among 
this hybrid population, in spite of the bitter unfriendliness 
displayed by Jerusalem, became stronger and stronger as time 
advanced, and obliterated the traces of heathenism more and 
more comj3letely. The only way in which this was practically 
possible was through the settlement among the Samaritans of a 
number of respectable Judeans, carrying over with them their 
own higher culture. Were this to take place, an extremely active 
rivalry might be gradually kindled between New-Samaria and 
New-Jerusalem, which might lead to important results. The 
central district of the holy land had always in earlier days been 
proud of its own superiority, and, after the time of David, had been 
particularly envious of the rising prosperity of Jerusalem, and 
one of the first consequences of the rigidness which marked the 
new Jerusalem was that by the repulsion of the Samaritans the 
old jealousies and claims were awakened from their sleep, and 
continually goaded on. In this way the further developments 
of this tendency to extreme scrupulousness which continued 
to gain ground in Jerusalem soon proved more and more 
favourable to those who had been repudiated, and the commu- 
nity of the Samaritans was gradually enabled to supply the 
deficiencies which made themselves felt the soonest and the 
most keenly by means of those who entertained for it the 
greatest contempt. Freedom from the narrow spirit which 
reigned in Jerusalem was now rendered possible in Samaria, 
both by its ancient history and by the power of opposition, 
and under this banner it became the rendezvous of all who 
were driven from Jerusalem more or less against their will. 
Among these refugees were men of position and culture like 
Manasseli, son of the high-priest. These vrere able to trans- 
plant to Samaria the fully-developed science and art of holy 
things which were then flourishing in Jerusalem, and thus 
supplied the main want on account of which the Samaritans 
had previously desired to have their part in the sacred 
institutions at Jerusalem. This was actually accomplished, and 


1 P. 103 sqq. 
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an eminent proof of it is afforded ns by the Samaritan, or, in its 
shorter and correcter form, the Samarian, Pentateuch. There 
cannot be the smallest doubt that this was brought to the 
Samaritans from Jerusalem. It was for Judah alone that 
Deuteronomy had been intended ; it was there alone that it 
had been generally received before the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
it was among Judeans alone that the Pentateuch had been 
first circulated in its final shape, and it was only in the new 
Jerusalem, and particularly after the labours of Ezra, that its 
very letter had become a strict foundation for all conduct. But 
it is equally certain that it must have attained a similar 
position among the Samaritans not later than the concluding 
years of Nehemiah’s administration. From this era onwards 
we find it regarded as the great and unique sacred book, as the 
subsequent history will prove ; and at the period of Ezra and 
Nehemiah it was so generally regarded as the work of Moses 
that even those who disapproved of their proceedings could only 
seek to expound and apply it differently. 1 — When, with this 
book in their hands, the Samaritans sought to gain from the 
Levitical priests who had gone over to them the higher know- 
ledge and art of performing the sacred ceremonials with all the 
requisite exactitude and solemnity, we are at no loss for an 
explanation why their thoughts should soon fix themselves on 
a great temple of their own, so as to enable them to rival 
Jerusalem and its sanctity in every respect. 

The design entertained by the Samaritans, therefore, of 
erecting a great sanctuary of their own, in which divine worship 
might be continually solemnized in accordance with all the 
details prescribed in the Pentateuch, was a perfectly natural 
one, and when they proceeded to carry it out, they readily 
found many narratives and passages in the sacred book which 
sounded extremely favourable to their pretensions, and clear 
indications of places where a great sanctuary might be very 
properly erected, with a claim to be regarded as the true one 
for all Israel. It was here in central Canaan that Jacob’s 
sanctuary had been set up ; here lay many a spot of primeval 
sanctity which was clearly referred to in the Pentateuch, and 
was designated as still sacred for later times . 2 As, however, 

1 Some European scholars, after they Further investigation, on the other hand, 
had heeome acquainted with the Samaritan proves that though in many ways it has 
Pentateuch at a somewhat late date, tried suffered more than the Masoretic, its 
to make out that it was older than the readings in many passages are certainly 
Jewish, and was in fact the work of nearer the original. 

Moses himself; hut this view was as 2 The Pentateueh certainly contains 
baseless as that which estimated it in references to Jerusalem as the sacred 
every respect below the Masoretic. place, but they are not so plain and easily 
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the ex^ct interpretation of ancient books was at that time by 
no means common, and plenty of room was left for arbitrary 
fancy, the learned Judean refugees among the Samaritans 
applied a passage on which they lighted in the Pentateuch in 
a manner very far from correct. This was the passage of the 
Deuteronomist in which Moses commands Israel after the 
conquest of the country to c put the blessing on Mount 
Gemini .’ 1 This mountain lies south of Shecliem, the ancient 
capital of Ephraim, where the ark may have stood in former 
days, though only for a brief period . 2 Opposite to it on the 
north is Mount Ebal, where there had certainly been an ancient 
sanctuary, to which the Deuteronomist refers. He represents 
Moses as ordaining that when the people mutually pledged 
themselves to keep the law , 3 which was to be done at every high 
festival, the first division of them was to stand on the northern 
slope of Gerizim and proclaim the blessing, as it were over the 
whole city, to the other division posted on the southern declivity 
of Ebal, and they in their turn were to send back the curse. 
In this proceeding Gerizim only gained the advantage of the 
first place from the fact that the division which appropriately 
began the whole ceremony with the blessing occupied the best 
position opposite the sanctuary, while the counter utterance 
resounded from the side on which the sanctuary stood , 4 But 
in the violent dispute which then arose for the pre-eminence of 
the holy place in Canaan, the Samaritans did not trouble them- 
selves about an exact interpretation which should be faithful to 
the history. They plainly found in the expression ‘ thou slialt 
put the blessing on Gerizim , 5 torn as it was from the context, a 
sign that of the two mountains which stood on either side of 
the ancient sanctuary of Sliechem, this was marked out before 
all the other mountains of the holy land as sacred and worthy 


diseovorable, Gen. xxii. 2-14 (see vol. i. 
p. Ill); Deut. xxxiii. 12, in the blessing 
of Moses on Benjamin, and in the allu- 
sions of the Deuteronomist, see vol. iv. p. 
225 sq. But they are too delicate to rest 
an appeal on ; the Samaritans might 
overlook them. 

1 Dent. xi. 29 sq., xxvii. 11-13, com- 
pared with the somewhat clearer descrip- 
tion in Josh. viii. 33. 

2 According to vol. ii. pp. 278, 413 sq. 

3 For similar remarks see the Altcrth. 
p. 20. For an aeconnt of a trial of these 
responsive utterances in our own day, 
see Osborn’s Palestine (London, 1859), 
p. 332. 

* In the same way Ps. xx. is first sung 


by tho community towards the altar, 
from which an answer is then returned. 
The six tribes whieh, according to Deut. 
xxvii. 12, were to stand on the side of 
Gerizim, are certainly selected witli the 
intention that they should represent the 
nobler half, but only in so far as tho 
first division is properly tho nobler too. 
The only trace whieh would justify us in 
ascribing any ancient sanctity to Gerizim 
is to be found in tho narrative in Judges 
ix. 7, of how Jotham spoke from thenco 
to the Shechemites. The existence of 
a sanctuary upon it is eertainly not ex- 
pressly asserted, but it is perhaps im- 
plied that it was an asylum. 
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of a great temple, and this increased their confidence in 
selecting it to be the seat of a great sanctuary which might 
rival that at Jerusalem. The next step was but a little one 
and was soon taken, and in the passage of the Deuteronomist 
where Ebal is specified as the place of the altar, the name was 
changed into Gcrizim . 1 Thus easy and rapid was the degene- 
ration of the larger freedom of which the Samaritans boasted. 
Even the Pentateuch was not on the whole maintained among 
them in its antique form so conscientiously as among the 
Judeans ; and a community which grows up outside an ever- 
progressive culture, and then suddenly turns towards it, can 
only with difficulty guard against violent ideas and changes. 

The real source of the strength of the Samaritans lay in the 
mistakes committed by the leaders of the community in Jeru- 
salem, which proceeded from their scrupulousness and their 
strict tendency towards the liagiocracy. Larger freedom 
formed the basis of this new disruption in exact antagonism to 
the spirit which now came to predominate more and more in 
Jerusalem ; and this greater liberty and facility remained amid 
every subsequent change the prevailing feature of these 
‘ enemies of Judah and Benjamin/ Moreover, this new com- 
munity of the ancient religion of Jaliveli had its partial 
justification in its opposition to the one-sidedness in vogue at 
Jerusalem, and this for a time secured to it honour and power. 
The first centuries of its existence were those of its greatest 
brilliance, when its rivalry with the Judeans was not unattended 
with success, as we see from many indications, and in par- 
ticular from the bitter jealousy which was now established in 
Jerusalem more firmly than ever . 2 But its want of a historical 
position was the cause of deeper imperfections. In opposition to 
Jerusalem, it desired to go back right into the primitive age of 
Israel, and prided itself on being the continuation of the real 
ancient people. But it broke loose from the continuous culture 
which had gone on without interruption in Judea and Jerusalem 
from the time of David, except during the half century of the 
exile ; and while it contended against the Judeans, it nevertheless 
derived from them alone all its best spiritual possessions. It was 
not possible for the Samaritans, therefore, to produce any great 
development of their own. The brilliance of their early period 

1 In the now famous passage, Deut. a didactic book, where, moreover, it stands 

xxvii. 4, where the LXX do not once next the writer’s signature, which gives it 
agree with the Samaritan text. Some just the same importance as if it were 
modern writers have vainly attempted to placed at the opening of tho book, Ecclus. 
defend the Samaritan reading. 1. 25 sq. 

2 Cf. the bitter expression of it even in 
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was followed by increasing disorganisation and weakness, until 
step by step they sank into the condition of almost total 
extinction, in which they at present exist, after more than two 
thousand two hundred years , 1 

At what time the temple on Gerizim was actually erected, 
and whether its construction was begun by Manasseh, with the 
powerful aid of Sanballat, we do not exactly know. It is true 
that even in the Persian times, and still more in the Greek, the 
Samaritans, like the Judeans, certainly had their historians. In 
particular, they possessed trustworthy records of the succession 
and fortunes of their chief-priests, who, like the liigh-priests in 
Jerusalem, constituted the only continuous links in their history . 2 
Special mention is made of a chief-priest named Hezekiah, 
who composed sacred songs, and was still alive at the time of 
Alexander . 3 But it is much to be regretted that the only works 
which we now possess from the Samaritans treating of their 
own ancient history are of very late date and extremely 
unsatisfactory . 4 So far as we can see from the traces which 
still survive, a small sanctuary at any rate was in existence on 
Gerizim before Alexander, chiefly under the zealous interest of 
Manasseh of Jerusalem, whose name continued to be honoured 
among the Samaritans for a long time afterwards to a quite 
remarkable extent . 5 A larger sanctuary, for which fresh 
permission from the supreme government was requisite, in 
consequence of the necessary cost of building and the con- 
tinuance of large expenditure, was probably not erected there 
until the Greek supremacy. It is undeniable that the old city 
of Samaria was still the capital at the time of Zerubbabel ; G but 
the greater fame which Shechem very soon acquired 7 could 


1 The most reeent information about 
the Samaritans, their sanctuaries, and the 
ruins on Gerizim, besides what is con- 
tained in Barges’ book (ef. the Jahrbb. dcr 
Bibl. Wiss. yob vii. p. 124 sq.), is to be 
found in Grove’s Kablovs and the Samari- 
tans (London, 1 S6 1), and Stanley’s Lectures 
on the Jewish Church , vol. i. p. 513 sqq. 
Of the first Samaritan temple and the 
points in whieh it differed from that at 
Jerusalem, we have no definite knowledge ; 
it was subsequently destroyed and then 
rebuilt ; the figure of it which has been 
preserved on coins of the time of Anto- 
ninus Pius (see Mionnet, Description des 
Medailles, vol. v. p. 500, suppl. viii. pi. 
18) only represents it as it was restored 
after the war of Hadrian. 

2 As we may see clearly from Abul- 

fatch’s Chronicle. These dates of the 

succession and duration of the chief-priests 


(Arabic Imams) probably contain the most 
important portion of the genuine historical 
traditions in this Chronicle. 

3 See Paulus’s Memorabilicn, vol. ii. p. 
54, and the brief extract from a fragment 
of Abulfatcli, hitherto unprinted, in the 
Acta Eruditorum, Lips. 1G91, p. 169 ;cf. 
p. 173. 

4 The Chronicle of Abulfatch is far 
more deserving of being completely edited 
and translated than the now published 
Liber Josuce ; but if so,. it must be better 
done than the fragments from it pub- 
lished by Schnurrer. 

5 See Paulus’s Memorab. vol. ii. p. 120 ; 
Lib. Jos. cap. 47. 

6 Ezr. iv. 10 ; eomp. with 2 Kings 
xvii. 24. 

7 The Samaritans were already called 
* Shechemites ’ in Ecclus. 1. 26, as well as 
in the narrative already referred to, Jos. 
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only have been due to the Temple on Gerizim. When the new 
Greek period dawned in Canaan, and the relations of the two 
communities of the ‘ people of God ? which had so long been 
hostile, were suddenly unchained, they showed their real nature 
openly for the first time in their respective endeavours to 
get the start in the favour of the conqueror, and this paltry 
little drama became from this time more and more frequent. 
Nor, in general, could anything prove more destructive of any 
further expansion and invigoration on the part of Israel than 
the increasing difficulty of reconciling the opposition between 
the two communities, both of which laid claim to the ancient 
rights and honours of the people of Israel, while neither of them 
could completely annihilate the other either by justice or force. 
With growing susceptibility and hostile feeling each employed 
every weapon to persecute the other, starting from views so 
entirely antagonistic that they forgot the elements common to 
them both. And if on some occasions a great common danger 
or any other circumstance compelled them unexpectedly to 
work side by side, their co-operation was speedily dissolved 
again into still keener enmity. Such was the bitter but also 
the righteous punishment of the first wrong step into which 
the new Jerusalem was led immediately after its foundation 1 
by the obscure purpose which was lurking in it. 

In other respects, however, the narrative in Josephus only 
supplies us with a picture of the wonderful character of 
Alexander and his expedition in the vivid form in which it was 
long after preserved by tradition. It contains also a reminis- 
cence, which is far from obscure, of the fact that no hesitation 
was displayed in Jerusalem about exchanging the Persian 
supremacy for another, and no one ventured to strike a blow 
in its favour, even though an endeavour was made to proceed 
at first somewhat prudently, which is sufficiently explained by 
the events 2 which had taken place not long before . 3 Of the 


Ant. xi. 8, 6. It might certainly he 
conjectured that the transformation of 
the name Shechem into 2,uxap, John iv. 5, 
was one of the ways in which the hatred 
of Judah towards it was expressed, perhaps 
occasioned by some play upon the word, 
which we can no longer recognise in its 
original form, as though the name did 
not mean ‘ shoulder,’ i.e. point or height, 
according to Gen.xlviii. 22, but ‘drunken- 
ness,’ for which reference might be made 
to Is. xxviii. 1 ; but the correct explana- 
tion is given in my Gcschichie Christ its, 
p. 273, and in the Johanneischcn SchriJ'len , 
Vul. i. p. 181. 


: P. 103 sqq. 

2 P. 20G. 

3 The stories in the Citron. Arab. Sa- 
mar it. (published at Leyden in 1848, but 
incorrectly translated), cap. 45 sq., about 
the history of Nabuchodrozzor (to whose 
expedition against Jerusalem it actually 
applies literally the words of Gen. xiv. 1 
sq.), and the destruction and re-erection 
of Jerusalem, about the dispute of Zerub- 
babel and Sanballat before the Persian 
king (where their relative ages are re- 
versed, and Sanballat is made much tho 
older), and about the expedition of Alex- 
ander, all belong to the frivolities of much 
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subjugation of Jerusalem or Samaria by the Greek army and 
the overthrow of the Persian power, we no longer possess any 
accurate information ; but since they were at that time merely 
dependencies of larger cities and countries, it is a matter of 
comparative indifference. Our ignorance, however, increases 
the importance of the consequences which speedily developed 
themselves, and which we must now examine with more 
attention. 


later history. The one object which they 
serve is to show that the Samaritans also 
in later times wero fond of reversing the 
historical narratives which came to them 
from other books, on account of their one- 


sided character, and that the one-sided- 
ness only became more blind and hardened 
among themselves. Thus an uncorrected 
error actually passes current amid a 
whole comm unity for thousands of years. 
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SECTION II. 

THE IIAGIOCRACY UNDER THE GREEKS AND MACCABEES DOWN 
TO THE OMNIPOTENCE OF ROME. 


The conquests of Alexander and tlie varied characters of his 
ambitious successors effected a rapid and wonderful transforma- 
tion in the relations of the nations of Asia, Those which had lived 
on from a fairer youth had become aged and languishing. Only 
a few in this hour of trial remembered the fame of their ancient 
greatness with *tlie desperate courage of the Tyrians; and 
Israel alone, under the oppression of the Persian government, 
regained so much strength in its immortal possessions as 
to enable it to look forward in the midst of this great change to 
a new and better future. But the Greco-Maeedonian storm 
was powerful enough to convulse them all to the very depths and 
hurl them against one another, and, if they were not instantly 
dashed to pieces, to rouse them violently to assume new forms ; 
yet its action was not pure or continuous enough to create any 
pure or healthy results, or even to secure the permanent success 
of any new advantages which might spring from it. All the 
youthfulness and beauty which peculiarly distinguished the 
Greek spirit, was finally combined in the person of Alexander 
with the rarest intensity and power to produce the most mar- 
vellous daring ; but the incurable corruption already lurking in 
the fair youth of this spirit of humanity was exhibited strongly 
enough in his own case, and to a much greater degree by the 
majority of his successors . 1 

In Israel, also, at once so old and so young, far more violent 
changes were speedily produced by this storm and its after 
effects than by the Persian supremacy. On the soil of its 
ancient fatherland it had again acquired sufficient strength and 

1 The biographies of Alexander the features in his career which made it a 
Great hitherto produced, even the most prolific source of injury and wrong. I 
recent, aro all composed too exclusively consider that every biography of Alex- 
from tho purely Greek and heathen point ander takes a wrong view which does not 
of view to give a correct estimate of tho point out that in him were prefigured not 
hero in his connection with the history of alone Seleucus I. and the three first 
the world. Even in the case of the great- Ptolemies, but all the other Ptolemies 
est of all the military and royal heroes of and Antiochuses and Sclcucids, together 
antiquity we ought not to forget those with the Antigonids. 
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firmness to take a more active part in the mighty efforts and 
new destinies of the world. The past had secured to it enough 
preparatory culture, and recent vicissitudes had sufficiently 
excited and strained its attention, to prevent it from remaining 
unaffected by the peculiar characteristics of the Greek spirit, to 
render it susceptible to the powerful attractions of its charm, 
and to enable it speedily to rival it in everything. Besides this 
it had been for a long time yearning after a greater freedom of 
national development, of which Alexander brought the promise 
to the nations which he subdued, and the Greek dawn of which 
even his successors could not wholly hide. Long ere this it had 
attained sufficient flexibility to enable it to enter with ease on 
all the arts and sciences and manners of its new sovereigns ; 
but at the same time it had preserved enough of the spiritual 
blessings which had descended to it from the past, and had 
been trained with sufficient earnestness during the last years of 
its history, nay, under the growing hagiocracy, had been 
disciplined with sufficient severity, to prevent it from falling a 
prey without resistance to the new charm of the Greek 
character. When the Israelite and the Greek were first 
brought into contact it was inevitable that the union and 
fusion of the two should appear easy. Israel had saved enough 
from the high culture of its ancient days. Activity of mind and 
a readiness to learn were common to both nations ; and there 
were in addition many reasons why the greater purity of 
morals for which Israel was distinguished among many 
Asiatic nations could be nothing but acceptable to the Greek 
ruler. But the growing fusion only brought the deeper-seated 
antagonisms between the nationalities and religions on either 
side into sharper collision. In breaking, therefore, the heavy 
shell which still covered Israel, and bringing in the largest 
amount of activity and freedom possible at the time, the Greek- 
age forced the whole spirit which prevailed in this third stage 
of the history into the most violent labour and an attitude of 
the most energetic decision. If it was still possible for a great 
independent nation to arise out of Israel, and a government 
prosperous at home and respected abroad out of the hagiocracy, 
this was the crisis at which it must make its appearance. It 
was at this stage in its history that the requisite opportunity 
and conditions were supplied. 
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A. THE GREEK AGE DOWN TO THE DECLINE OF THE 
PTOLEMEAN SUPREMACY. B.C. 332-20U. 

I. The Prevailing Peeling against TnE Heathen and 
the Introduction of the Feast of P£tr1m. 

The first decades of this period passed away amid the con- 
tinuous wars of Alexander and the still more devastating 
campaigns of his successors, which were little favourable to the 
fusion of the two nationalities. Beneath the tinsel of Greek 
culture the times were extremely disordered, and all the nations 
of Asia had much to suffer from the craving for new dominions 
and the perpetual wars of the successors of Alexander, whose 
own thirst for conquest was only quenched by death. This was 
the case, in particular, with the numerous petty nationalities 
on the great highway from Asia into Egypt to such an extra- 
ordinary degree that these forty or fifty years are an almost 
total void in the memory and the history of Israel. During 
the centuries which intervened between Nabuchodrozzor and 
Antioclius Epiphanes, it was, it is true, so far from independent, 
and its fortunes were so closely interwoven with the many- 
coloured changes of foreign potentates, that it is not a matter 
of wonder that in a period of such length and yet such incessant 
confusion and so little serenity many separate spots in its 
recollection should have become extremely obscure. Nor, in the 
absence of any clear and continuous thread, were the materials 
for any copious or coherent representation to be found, until 
Josephus attempted to fill up the interval as well as he could 
by a narrative of the most broken and unsatisfactory character, 
derived from dim and scanty sources. But in no case is the 
deficiency in Josephus so surprising as in this half century. 
It seems as though in the ceaseless change of the masters who 
had suddenly come upon it from a great distance, the nation 
had at length lost all heed for the names of the generals, 
satraps, and kings who invaded it. Even the accounts which 
we now possess from other quarters leave many points in this 
period in great obscurity, although in default of an accurate 
knowledge of the events of the first fifty or sixty years after the 
Greek conquest much of the subsequent history, as it emerges 
into the light, remains far from intelligible. 

Immediately after the fall of Perdiccas, in the year 320 B.C., 
Ptolemy Lagi obtained possession of Phoenicia and Cocle-Syria 
by expelling the satrap Laomedon. His next step, as a very 
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abrupt statement informs us, appears to have been to seize 
Jerusalem by cunningly making a sudden attack on a sabbath. 1 
Both Judeans and Samaritans hesitated to submit themselves 
to the Egyptian sway, and not without reason, as at that time 
the empire of Alexander was still fairly in existence. In 
punishment for their resistance, however, the victor transported 
large numbers of captives and hostages out of the entire 
country, some to Egypt and some to Phoenicia ; and besides 
these many seem to have been sold as slaves of war into 
wealthy Egypt. 2 Had the country remained from that time 
under the power of Ptolemy, it might, like Egypt, have enjoyed 
the wise and mild government of the century of the three first 
Ptolemies ; but Antigonus must soon have obtained possession 
again of the whole of Syria, until, in the year 312, after his 
victory near Gaza over Demetrius (Poliorcetes), son of 
Antigonus, and his reconquest of Tyre, Ptolemy occupied 
Jerusalem also a second time. On this occasion he seems to 
have acted with much greater mildness, so that many of the 
most highly respected and learned Judeans accompanied him 
voluntarily to Egypt, among whom was a member of the liigli- 
priestly family named Hezekiali, with whom Hecatyeus had 
much intercourse there. 3 Still, however, the sovereignty of 
southern Syria remained in dispute, which still continued in the 
year 302 B.C., when Ptolemy made another attempt to gain 
possession of the whole of Spaa, but, before the battle at Ipsus, 
again retreated to Egypt. For a considerable time afterwards 
Demetrius, son of Antigonus, seems to have held his ground in 
Jerusalem and the Phoenician cities, 4 but at length his power 


1 Jos. Ant. xii. 1, following Agathar- 
chides. The same fact is mentioned on 
the same authority in Jos. Conir. Ap. i. 
22, p. 458, and in another passage ; but 
no precise dates are supplied anywhere, 
so that we might conjecture that this 
treatment of Jerusalem by Ptolemy was 
subsequent to his victory at Gaza in 312 
B.c., since Diodorus, at any rate, Hist. 
xviii. 43, and Appian, Syr. Hist, lii., say 
nothing about it. But the words of He- 
catseus, which will be adduced imme- 
diately, mako it appear that he was, on 
the contrary, very well disposed on that 
occasion, and Eusebhis, Chron. ii. p. 225, 
also places the event at this point. 

2 According to the book of Aristeas at 

the end of Haverkamp’s Josephus, ii. p. 

104, and Jos. Ant. xii. 1 ; of the transpor- 
tations to Phoenicia we leant from Heca- 
taeus, cited in Jos. Contr. Ay. i. 22, p. 
456. "When we reflect in addition that 


every previous disaster of a similar kind, 
even in the latest years of the Persian 
period, had been followed by the trans- 
portation of a number of Judeans to 
Egypt (p. 206), it is easy to understand 
how Ptolemy Philadelphus could have 
liberated a hundred thousand Egyptian 
Jews; see the book of Aristeas, p. 165, 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 21. 

3 See the extracts from his work in Jos. 
Contr. Ap. i. 22, p. 455. 

4 At this point our extant accounts are 
entirely silent ; strangely enough, how- 
ever, in the midst of all the confusion, 
Beu-Gorion (ii. 23, p. 154 Breith.) inserts 
Demetrius P’oliorcetes into the series of 
sovereigns of Palestine between the two 
first Ptolemies. — There is no reason 
whatever for inferring from the language 
of Sulpicius Severus, Hist. Sacr. ii. 17, 
that Selcucus I. occupied Judea -and 
received from it a yearly tribute of three 
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gradually declined. Encouraged by tlieir connection witli him, 
tlie Seleucidce were the next to put in a claim to the whole of 
southern Syria, which they were never subsequently willing to 
give up. The Ptolemies, however, got jiossession of it before 
them, and, in order to confer greater security on their Egyptian 
dominions, made protracted and successful efforts to maintain 
their occupation. This appears to have caused a very serious 
war, in which Ptolemy destroyed the walls of Jerusalem 1 to 
prevent the Syrians from establishing themselves there. As 
soon, however, as tlie country was permanently attached to 
Egypt, it began to enjoy under the Ptolemies, down to the 
days of Ptolemy Pliilopator, a freedom from disturbance, a 
happy tranquillity, and a beneficent and indulgent treatment, 
which gave a new start to its prosperity and individuality, 2 
The fortunes of Jerusalem appear to have been almost 
invariably shared by Samaria ; but there are many signs that it 
was far less tranquil and more inclined to take the part of one 
master or the other, which can hardly surprise us, with a popu- 
lation so very mixed and so little consolidated. Isolated 
statements taken from the history of Alexander inform us 
that a Macedonian governor named Andromachus was cruelly 
burned to death by the Samaritans in a popiilar rising, for 
which Alexander, on his return from Egypt, took an equally 
cruel revenge. 3 Perdiccas, it seems, restored the city of 
Samaria, probably on his expedition against Egypt in 321 b.c. ; 
but Demetrius Poliorcetes (so we learn from another equally 
detached account) destroyed it again about the year 207 b.c. 4 
The details of these events are now beyond our cognisance, but 
the general truth of these bald statements is confirmed by a 
proof drawn from an entirely different quarter. In the 
Maccabean pei'iod we hear a great deal about three Samaritan 
districts, which, together with another from Galilee, were 


hundred talents. Into pre-Christian his- 
tory this writer has no clear insight at 
all : in this case he confounds Seleucus I. 
with Seleucus IV., as is shown in part 
from eh. xxi. and 1 JNIucc. xi. 28, and in 
part from the fact that in the passage 
referred to he passes over the Ptolemies 
entirely, and proceeds direct from Alex- 
ander to tho Scleucidte as sovereigns of 
Judea. 

1 According to tho statement in Appian, 
Syr, cap. 1. 

2 How firmly southern Syria now re- 
mained in the undisturbed occupation of 
tho three first Ptolemies may be inferred 
from tho many coins bearing their names 


which were struck in Syrian mints; see 
Iluber in the Numismatic Chronicle , 1862, 
pp. 160 sqq., 169. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that Jerusalem does not occur 
amongst them. 

3 Curt. Ruf. iv. 8. Euscb. Chron. ii. 
p. 223. 

4 The passage in Euseb. Chron, Arm. 
ii. p. 228, is not correctly translated ; tho 
true meaning is preserved by G. Syncellus, 
Chronogr. i. p. 519, 522. There is a very 
curious story in Abulfatch’s Chron. (Paul us’ 
J leper tori inn, i. p. 120 sqq.) of a certain 
Orodus who was sent in tho third year 
after Alexander’s death by his brother 
Philip Ptolemy (he ought to be named 
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attached to Judah, but could still be separated from it again . 1 
They were named, respectively, Apluerema, Lydda, and Eama- 
thcm , 2 and were, in fact, the most southern districts of the 
former territory of Ephraim. Their situation made the Judeans 
very desirous to possess them, as Aphcerema, or rather Ephraim 
or Epliron, lay north-east, Lydda and Ramathem north-west 
and north, of Jerusalem. Many had been the struggles for 
these border districts between the ancient kingdom of Judah 
and the kingdom of the Ten Tribes ; 3 but we hear nothing more 
of them in the times of the Maccabees. We have, on the other 
hand, every reason to suppose that Alexander or some other of 
the earliest Greek kings took away these districts from the 
Samaritans by way of punishing them for some revolt, and 
attached them to Jerusalem. A special question also arose 
about the heavy expenses of the temple service, to which these 
districts, and, for another reason (as may be readily gathered 
from our previous remarks ), 4 a district of considerable extent in 
Galilee, were to contribute. By an easy exaggeration, this 
would justify Hecatseus in saying that Alexander had made 
Samaria tributary to Jerusalem . 5 A new and powerful impulse 
would thus inevitably be given to the national enmity between 
Jerusalem and Samaria ; and all the Greek rulers who acquired 
power in these regions had a convenient means always at hand 
for threatening Jerusalem with a loss and enticing Samaria 
with a promise. 

The Greek revolution, then, in spite of all its rapid changes, 
brought with it no freedom to Israel, and the nation was 
obliged to accustom itself more and more to the idea of serving 
foreign kings and the necessity of accommodating itself to the 
various fortunes of distant rulers, as the Judeans dispersed 
outside the holy land had long been in the habit of doing. 
The intrigues and the generally artificial and petty business 
which occupied the royal and vice-regal courts under the 
Persians flourished still more under the Greeks, and numbers 
of those who were brought into connection with the courts were 

Arrhidajus) to plunder the Samaritan Greeo-Jewish word-play (as thougliit were 
temple, but his intention was frustrated. a saered present for the New Jerusalem) ; 

1 1 JIacc. x. 30, 3S, xi. 28, 31, 57 ; but see vol. iv. p. 48 note 3. 
these passages must be first explained 3 Cf. vol. iv. pp. 2, 3. 4 P. 97 sq. 

themselves. 5 Jos. Contr. Ap. ii. 4, p. 472 ; this is 

- 1 JIuce. xi. 34. Lydda is known ; at least the meaning of the words. The 
Ramathem is tiie place named in vol. ii. compulsory contribution to the temple at 
p. 421, the exact situation of which lias Jerusalem imposed on the Samaritans, 
not hitherto been discovered (for the pre- and transferred by later writers (p. 121 
sent Iuimlah lies too close bv Lydda); note 2) to the age of Darius, finds its first 
a(J>aipep a, i.e. ‘consecrated gift,’ has been explanation here, 
formed out of a Hebrew proper name by a 
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initiated into them. This inflicted great injury on the free 
and upright spirit which had characterised Israel’s past ; and 
threatened gradually to dcvelopc a nation which looked for 
salvation rather from propitious circumstances and the crafty 
acquisition of the favour of earthly potentates than direct from 
the hand of God himself. But this was counterbalanced by the 
proud consciousness peculiar to Judaism, which descended from 
an earlier time, and was now maintained with all the greater 
strength, of belonging to a higher race in this world, which 
had no need to submit to heathen follies, and ought not to do so. 
With this was combined a lively feeling that the nation was 
really destined for something* better, which in its turn begot a 
deep sympathy for all the suffering inflicted by the heathen on 
the separate members of the community. As the worldly 
anxiety to bow as far as possible beneath the ruling powers 
increased even among the more conscientious and those who 
were in other respects quite prosperous, the higher (it may even 
be said the Messianic) consciousness of the peojffe grew numb 
in the effort to hold fast with the utmost tenacity to some at 
least of the leading marks of the ancient true religion, and if 
necessary even to display them openly in public ; and the 
longer it was dispersed far and wide among the heathen, the 
more it was threatened, and the oftener it was oppressed, so 
much the warmer was the sympathy for all unmerited sufferings, 
aud so much the deeper that longing for ultimate revenge on 
the oppressors, which established themselves in many even of 
the noblest minds. Thus was formed a race of believers which 
grew up among the heathen, stiff and rigid in all the marks 
which were regarded as indispensable for a Judean, but in other 
respects adapting themselves to them in their intercourse with 
them, and eagerly profiting by them when they laid themselves 
open. They endured much at their hands, but bent their 
thoughts craftily and continuously to mutual help and revenge 
in every way. Dispersed among them, they kept to themselves 
all the more tenaciously and warmly. They professed to 
humiliate themselves before God alone, they fasted and lamented 
profoundly before him, but in reality they lost sight more and 
more of his living word, and submitted themselves to the 
chances of the world. They suffered much grave anguish and 
persecution ; but at times, whenever any great and unforeseen 
good fortune befel them, they grasped it all the more greedily, # 
and strove to forget all their woes in extravagant joy. Some, 
as was natural, were otherwise disposed; but on the whole 
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this became the prevailing tone of the nation, and determined 
all its views and purposes. 

Of this popular temper, which tended from this time forth to 
establish itself among the great number of those who endea- 
voured to remain loyal to the ancient religion, a striking 
monument is found in the book of Esther. This is the first 
production which attempts quite openly to glorify and per- 
j)etuate this temper ; and it leaves us doubtful which to wonder 
at the more, the candid frankness or the enchanting art with 
which it effects its object. Both features, however — the almost 
shocking nakedness and the beautiful and easy art of the 
representation — find their explanation in the new joy of growth 
with which this disposition could develop e and exhibit itself 
without disturbance in the cheerful dawn of Greek freedom. 
That the book could not have been written earlier than the 
opening years of the Greek age is obvious. The author was 
still well acquainted with many of the customs of the Persian 
court , 1 and evidently derived the Persian names of various 
kinds which he inserts, from authentic sources . 2 The knowledge 
necessary for this, however, he might quite well have acquired 
even in the period immediately succeeding the overthrow of the 
Persian empire ; but the description of the empire of Xerxes 
himself is such as to imply that it has long ago disappeared, 
and it is here delineated with the earnestness and sympathy 
with which, in the early days of the Greek supremacy, men 
were fond of looking back to the splendour and glory of the 
flourishing Persian empire, 6 from India to Ethiopia/ as a wonder 
that had already passed away. As to the particular fragment 
which this book places before us from the general history of 
Xerxes, or rather of his court, we must wait to see whether art} r 
documents are hereafter discovered which will confirm and 
elucidate this isolated court-story, with all its various details , 3 * * 


1 We cannot affirm more than this, for 
wo know too little of them outside the 

book of Esther. 

3 If Hainan is ealled an Agagite (Estli. 
iii. 1, 10, ix. 24) in the sense of 1 Sam. 
xv.. i.e. (vol. iii. p. 37 sq.) an Amalekite, 
as Josephus supposed, this would supply 
unmistakable evidence of invention. It 

cannot be proved, however, that the 
author had any sneh derivation in his 
mind ; besides, in the case of this, as of 

most of the other proper names in the 
book, the readings are very various, the 

LXX spelt it sometimes Byirycuos, some- 
times rcciatos. On the other hand, it ap- 
pears from the remarks already made 


(p. 212 note 5) that the name of Ilamnn 
had been merely transferred into this 
narrative out of an older one. 

3 The king Ahasucrus is certainly iden- 
tified in the majority of the MSS. of the 
LXX, and hence by Josephus also, with 
Artaxerxos, but clearly without sufficient 
reason. The name would rather suggest 
to us the Median Cyaxares (pp. 72 note 3, 
105 note 4) ; and many modern scholars 
have thought it necessary to have recourse 
to a Median king, because the book of 
Esther nowhere mentions the Judeans in 
Jerusalem and Judah, as though the 
Judeans were all of them still in exile. But 
it is clearly the Persian, not the Median, 
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and, if so, to what extent. At present the only testimony 
which we possess about these events of the palaee is this 
solitary little book, which was not written until about one 
hundred and fifty years after Xerxes. There may have been an 
enemy of the Judeans high in power at the Persian court; 
there may have been a Judean named Mordeeai living at Susa, 
in the neighbourhood of the court, a strict believer, but with 
much worldly wisdom, who may have got into favour with 
Xerxes, and averted much evil from his co-religionists (Ezra and 
Nehemiah, as we have seen above, stood high in the favour of 
the son of this Xerxes), and his ward Hadassali-Esther may 
have afforded in the palace of the great king a pattern of a 
Judean woman who did not forget her oppressed and pious 
people — all this is intrinsically possible. And it is quite certain 
that the Feast of Pimm, i.e. the Feast of Lots or the Destiny- 
feast, really did take its origin among the Judeans in Persia, 
and was probably celebrated at first in Susa only, to commemo- 
rate the happy destiny of an unexpected deliverance from great 
danger through which the community there had formerly 
passed. This feast has even continued to bear its Persian 
name , 1 and without some such occasion as this our extant 
narrative could never have arisen or assumed its present form. 
It may further be clearly recognised that it was originally 
celebrated on the thirteenth of a month, though this did not 
perhaps correspond exactly with our March . 2 At first purely 
local, it must, however, at an early period in the Greek age, 
have acquired a far wider significance, as though it might be 
appropriately kept by all Judeans, wherever they might reside, 
as a feast of joy which might now almost take the place of the 


empire which i3 described, and the absence 
of all allusion to Jerusalem causes no sur- 
prise when it is remembered that the 
special object of the narrative was simply 
to bring out strongly the relation of the 
Judeans to the heathen. If the king was 
Xerxes, the name of his consort Vashti, 
w’hom he divorced for her pride, reminds 
us somewhat in sound at any rate of the 
proud Amestris, Herod, ix. 108 sqq. That 
the Mcdo -Persian name Mordeeai was 
borne by Jews is clear also from Ezr. ii. 2. 

1 The Persian bahre (connected 

with the Lat. pars), might be pronounced 
dialectically bare or pure, and this in tho 
plural form, according to Hebrew' usage, 
Lchrb. 17 7 c, might easily pass into D'MD. 
In the majority of MSS. of the LXX 
the word is transformed in semi-Greek 
fashion into typoupai, out of which Jose- 


phus makes <ppovpa?oi. 

2 Everything comes back to the thir- 
teenth of the twelfth month, Adar, and this 
is everywhere brought into the sharpest 
prominence, iii. 7 (where the LXX still 
retain the clear and complete connection 
of the words), ibid. 13, viii. 12, ix. 1, 17. 
Another important transaction, also, which 
is connected with the last decisive day, 
is placed on the thirteenth day of the 
first month, iii. 12, and a third on tho 
twenty-third of the third month, viii. 9. 
If tho thirteenth had not been fixed by 
genuine old tradition, the fourteenth 
would certainly have been named at once ; 
for the preparatory ‘ fast of Esther’ which 
the modern Jews placo on the thirteenth, 
following ix. 31, cf. iv. 1, 3, 1G, is no- 
where clearly required by the book to be 
kept on that day. 
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ancient Passover. The rejoicings over the deliverance from 
Egypt in tlieir early days now gathered round their redemption 
from the distresses of Persia ; and while the venerable festival 
of the spring was necessarily left in undisturbed dignity, as the 
ancient religion and the sacred law ordained, it still seemed 
fitting to solemnise a similar feast with reference to the recent 
events more intimately affecting them, which should harmonise 
more closely with the disposition and feelings of the present. 
The Purim thus grew into a sort of preliminary celebration of 
the Passover. Occurring exactly a month earlier, it was placed 
on the same days, the fourteenth and fifteenth, which ancient 
usage had consecrated for the purpose . 1 Even before the 
composition of our book, it must have been kept with great 
interest in this light , 2 though it is plain that however high it 
may have stood in general favour, its celebration was purely 
popular and voluntary, and without the intervention of the 
priests, which our book, moreover, nowhere prescribes . 3 The 
story, then, might easily arise that on the thirteenth of the last 
month of the year, the same day which Hainan, after long and 
scrupulous calculation, had superstitiously fixed upon, by casting 
lots in his heathen fashion, as the proper day for destroying the 
Judeans, the double lot had suddenly turned against him and 
in favour of Israel. At the special request of Esther in Susa, 
and as a special act of grace, Xerxes had permitted the people 
to celebrate a festival of revenge, which did not come to an end 
till the fifteenth ; and this was the reason why the annual 
commemoration was fixed to begin on the fourteenth and 
conclude on the fifteenth. These, then, were the materials 
which the author had before him. What must be ascribed, 
however, individually to him is the working up of these 
scattered materials into a whole which accomplishes in the most 
beautiful and captivating manner its jireseribed design, viz. to 
compose, in the new spirit of the Greek age, a little book 
explaining and recommending the general celebration of this 

1 This connection between the Pimm 19 ; comp, with ver. 1-18,20-32. 

and the Passover I explained as early as 3 J. D. Michaelis once expressed snr- 
1835; see the. MorgenUindische Zcitschr. prise that in the account, of the great 
iii. p. 41-5. Tho fact that it is not brought victory over Nicanor, which, according to 
into prominence in this book of the feast 1 aVTaec. vii. 40-50, was won noar Adasa 
only proves that the Purim had been eele- on the thirteenth of Adar, no mention was 
brated on the fourteenth long before it made of the feast of Purim, and even 
was written, a conclusion which other eir- threw out the conjecture that possibly the 
cumstances also enable us to arrive at. whole story of Esther might only have 

2 This important fact maybe inferred arisen out of that event. He did not, 
with certainty from the cursory mention however, suspect that it was only tho 
of tho village Judeans who in their sim- fourteenth which was regularly kepi, and 
plioity limited the feast to the fourteenth, that even with this the priests had no- 
withont carrying it on to the fifteenth, ix. tiling to do. Cf. 2 Macc. xv. 36, 
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festival . 1 In reality there is still much creative genius, even in 
this late work. Even supposing that there were no Persian or 
Indian tales which' might serve the author as patterns of 
charming representation , 2 he has here produced a style of 
narrative which certainly is as different from the old -Hebrew as 
night from day , 3 but which in its peculiar way cannot be more 
perfect. And if it is possible to glorify a disposition which 
finds its noblest utterance in Esther’s words : — 


1 011 ! hew could I endm’G to see it? — the evil which is coming on my people ! * 

* Oh ! how could I endure to see it? — the destruction of my kindred ! ’ 4 

but whose true nobleness of action is shown in the midst 
of violent and bloody revenge on the heathen enemy, and 
even on his children, by scrupulously keeping from all baser 
gain , 5 it cannot be done more beautifully and candidly than it 
is in this little book. It is in fact the marvellous freedom and 
frankness with which this wholly new form of the old national 
spirit suddenly stepped forth prepared for all emergencies, 
which constitute its most notable and instructive features. 
But it proves that all the great men of old had disappeared, and 
a new race had grown up who seemed to have inherited nothing 
from their predecessors but the national name and the pride 
which was inseparable from it. G 

When this feast, although celebrated without the priests, had 
thus established itself in the popular favour, and the little book 
of Esther had so charmingly glorified the disposition appro- 
priate to it, it was natural that the work should be very widely 
read, and gradually also enlarged and reproduced. There are 
many signs that this process must have begun at an early 


1 This notion of a little Purim-book is 
actually found in the oldest name which 
we can point to historically, yj iiuo-ToXi] t&v 
4 > povpifji. , in the subscription of numerous 
MSS. of the LXX; the term ‘letter/ like 

(risdlct), certainly means nothing 
more than a short treatise on a particular 
subject; in the same way, the second book 
of Maccabees also is designated ’IouSa t ov 
MaKKafialov 'irpal-scoi' imaroXi] (where 
Valekeniir needlessly proposed to correct 
to imTofx'f}). 

2 The present state of our knowledge 
does not permit us to say any thing further 
with confidence on this subject. 

3 Vol. i. p. 212 sq. 

4 Estli. viii. 0. 

6 The thrice repeated addition ‘but on 
the spoil laid they not their hand,* ix. 10, 


1.5. 16 (in noble contrast to Hainan, iii. 
9-1 1), reminds one forcibly of tho inscrip- 
tion ‘property is sacred’ on the shops of 
the Paris, Berlin, and Frankfort revolu- 
tionists. 

6 As the book still exhibits so much 
creative power, there are hardly any 
readily discernible echoes from earlier 
writings to be found in it ; only the 
strange expression ftp}, i. 19, ix. 27, 

sounds like an echo from one of the latest 
songs, Ps. cxlviii. 6. The origin of the 
hook cannot, however, be placed, later 
than the period assigned in the text, as 
is proved by the very different spirit ex- 
hibited by the later reproductions of it, 
which certainly belong to tho last century 
before Christ. 
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period ; 1 it was simply the common fate of all favourite popular 
books. Many later writers thought it worth while merely to 
elaborate single passages of the narrative ; 2 others preferred 
investing it with a wholly new and still more brilliant grace. 3 
The chief reason why many readers seem to have desired the 
book to be recast at a time when grave disasters had again 
habituated men to think more of God, was that they objected to 
the entire absence of his name from one end to the other. 4 
This feeling gave rise to repeated additions and changes ; and 
it was probably about the year 48 b.c. (judging by an old 
Greek subscription), 5 certainly not later at all events, that a 
copy of a Greek redaction was taken from Jerusalem to Egypt, 
and there extensively circulated ; a similar redaction was 
followed by Josephus. All these alterations, however, destroyed 
its original design and simple beo/uty, and thus betrayed their 
relatively much later age. In the meantime it was easy to 
transfer the idea of the festival whose celebration it glorified to 
any other foreign nation which subsequently ruled over the 
Judeans ; and in one of these later recastings Ham an was trans- 
formed out of a Persian into a Macedonian, because after the 
Maccabean wars the Macedonians were identified with c enemies 
of the Judeans. 5 

But the way was being gradually prepared for a change of a 
very different kind from any which the book of Esther leads us 
to anticipate. Powerfully favoured by circumstances, the 
intrusion of Greek culture and art could not be averted, and 
now demands our attention. 

1 This may be gathered particularly 
from the MSS. of the LXX and the Itala. 

0. E. Fritzsche has endeavoured to restore 
two different Greek redactions in the 
book of E20HP. Tur. 1848. The MS. of 
Josephus also had many details of its own. 

The larger additions separated by Jerome 
and Luther do not exhaust these later 
changes, which sometimes extend still 
further and can still be recognised. To 
these mu»t be added finally the many 
kinds of paraphrasing and enlargement 
which the book underwent at a still later 
period, as may be seen from the Targums 
and other later Jewish books. The only 
peculiarity of the Chaldean fragments of 
the book of Esther published by De 
Rossi (in a second edition at Tubingen, 

17S8) is a later addition of the prayers 
of Mordecai and Esther. 

2 The royal decrees iu particular were 

thus elaborated. 


3 The chief instrument for this purpose 
was found in the vision of Mordecai, with 
which everything was to begin and con- 
clude. 

4 As the above-named Chaldean frag- 
ments show. 

5 This Greek translation and redaction 
proceeded according to this from a certain 
Lysimachus in Jerusalem, and was carried 
down to Egypt in the fourth year of 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra (that is, if the 
last Cleopatra is meant, about 48 b.c., 
when this Ptolemy seems to have died) 
by a Levite Dositheus and his son Ptolemy. 
The tenor of this subscription is remark- 
ably circumspect, and there seems no 
reason to doubt its historical character. 
If it could be proved that Ptolemy Philo- 
metor was intended, asHody and Valcke- 
nar, de Aristobulo , p. 61, suppose, the sub- 
scription would fall in the year 178 b.c.; 
but this can hardly be established. 
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II. The Influx of Greek Culture and Art. 


This was promoted by the Greek dominion itself, whether its 
centre was in Egypt or in Northern Syria, and its force was 
increased by the proximity in which Alexandria and Antioch 
now lay to Jerusalem and Samaria. But a host of other 
important causes contributed to the same result. 

Among these must first be enumerated the Macedonian 
thirst for glory and power, combined with the Greek industry 
and propensity for building, which covered Palestine , 1 like 
other conquered countries, with new cities erected in the most 
attractive localities, restored many which had fallen into ruin 
during the previous destructive wars, supjilied them more or 
less with Greek manners and institutions, and, through every 
fresh opening for its extensive commerce, spread the Greek 
spirit too. A survey of the Greek dominion, which lasted for 
nearly three centuries from the conquest of Alexander, shows 
us at length the whole of Palestine sown with Greek names of 
cities, places, and streams, due in no small degree to the Greek 
craving to perpetuate its memory- in public names. Many of 
the original names have been merely Grecised with easy 
changes arising out of various kinds of word-play, which, in the 
case of names in the district of Judah, clearly exhibit the 
desire to convey the idea of their peculiar sanctity . 2 The 
special circumstances under which various Greek settlements 
were established are in many cases extremely obscure ; more- 
over, this branch of the subject finds a more appropriate place 
in general history. It is clear, however, that many of these 
erections belong to the early days in which the Macedonian- 
Greek passion for building was at the height of its energy. 
Many things seem, it is true, to have been ascribed to Alex- 
ander merely by the inconsiderateness of a later time. The 


1 This name, evidently originating in 
Egypt, becomes from this time the general 
designation. In spelling it, the Greeks 
probably had in their minds the word 
7raAcu. o/<7, but tho full name was origin- 
ally the Syrian Palestine , i.e. tho Philistine 
land belonging to Syria, as the Egyptians 
in the Persian age natnrally described the 
whole of southern Syria by the name of 
the country of the Philistines immediately 
adjacent to themselves. Herodotus cer- 
tainly heard the name used in this sense 
in Egypt, and applies it in the same way 
for the first time in i. 105 ; cf. ii. 10G, iii. 

5, vii. 89. 


2 Cf. tho formations 'lcpo<r6Av/xa, 'Iepryw, 
tho river ’Upo/xa^, and *A (paipe/xa, p. 228. 
The stages of this progress may be esti- 
mated from tho fact that 'UpocrdAv/xa does 
not occur in the LXX or Aristotle, but is 
found in the fragments of llecatreus, 
Eupolemiis, Lysimachus, and Agathar- 
chides, as we now have them, and both 
names are interchangeable in the Apo- 
crypha and the New Testament (in which 
latter their use is frequently determined 
intentionally by delicate differences). And 
yet the LXX have ‘Iepo/3aaA for Jerub- 
baul, vol. ii. p. 380 sq., and Philo always 
calls Jerusalem simply Hieropolis. 
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important city of Gerasa, for example, on the east of the Jordan, 
which certainly lias no historical existence till this period, was 
said to have been founded by the grey-headed men (Greek 
Gerontcs) whom Alexander left behind there . 1 We have 
already, however, adverted to the restoration of Samaria by 
Perdiccas . 2 In the extreme north the ancient Dan 3 gave way 
to a new heathen Paneas . 4 In its neighbourhood a city named 
Seleuceia, at the northern end of the Lake of Jordan, was 
subsequently inhabited also by Judeans . 5 Another, Pliiloteria, 
unknown to us at a later date, at any rate under this name, 
flourished in the third century on the lake of Galilee . 6 Pella 
and Dion, on the east of the Jordan, betray their origin by their 
purely Macedonian names, the former, among others, being 
ascribed to Antigonus . 7 In the same region the ancient 
Rabbath-Ammon was rebuilt as Philadelphia by Ptolemy II., 
and in the south Ar-Moab, as Areopolis. Ilippus, Gadara, 
Scythopolis, all with Greek sounding names, lying together in 
the southern district of the Lake of Galilee, are subsequently 
reckoned entirely as Hellenic cities , 8 and were, therefore, 
essentially transformed by Greek institutions. In Ptolemais, 
which subsequently occupied so important a place in Jewish 
history, one of the first Ptolemies revived the ancient Accho, 
the important harbour south of Phoenicia. Still further south 
some one erected Stratouos-Pyrgos, which was afterwards 
destined to become so celebrated as Cmsarea-upon-tlie* Sea ; 
and between this and Joppa, also upon the coast, lay Apollonia, 
which boasted of having been founded by Seleucus . 9 In the 
far south, after its conquest and destruction by Alexander, 
Gaza again arose in glory as a Hellenic city ; 10 and at no great 
distance, Anthedon 11 on the coast, and Arethusa 12 in the interior, 
disclose by their names their entirely Greek character. It is 

1 See the EtymoL Mag. under the word, fact all Palestine was proud of its wine ; 
and a ]\IS. passage in Poland’s Pal. p. Plinv, Hist. Nat. v. 16; Sol inns, Poly hist. 
806. cap. 45 ; cf. Tacit. Hist. v. 5. 

* P. 227- 9 The situation of the city is more ae- 

3 See vol. ii. p. 289 sq. eurately stated in Pliny, v. 14 and Jos. 

4 Or Paneion, from a temple of Pan, Ant. xiii. 15, 4 than in the Bell. Jad. i. £, 

subsequently Ctesarea Thilippi : it is still 4 ; according to Appian, Syr. cap. 57, Se- 
called Punjus in the Arabic pronunciation leucus J. might have founded it, unless 
of the present day. and probably lies at some other town of this name is intended, 
some distan e east of the ancient Dan. for Appian expressly omits Phoenicia 

5 Jos. Bell. Jnd. ii. 20, 6, iv. 1, 1. from among the countries occupied by 

6 Polvb. Hist. v. 70. Seleucus. 

7 G. Syncellus, Chrcn. i. p. 520. 10 According to Jos. Ant. xvii. 11, 4; cf. 

8 On the two first see Jos. Bed. Jad. ii. xiii. 13, 3 ; Arrian, Hist. Alexandria, ii. 27, 
6, 3, Ant. xvii. 11, 4, and Vit. 65. On ad fin. 

Scythopolis see above p. 89, and Eckliel, 11 Jos. Ant. xiii. 3, 3, 15, 4, xiv. 5, 3; 

Doct. Num. iii. 439. This place even Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 14. 

boasted of a descent from ikicchus, and iu 13 Jos. Bell. Jud. i. 7, 7, Ant. xiv. 4, 4. 
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only within the narrower limits of the Judeans proper that we 
fail to find in these centuries any such Greek settlements, in 
any case a notable sign of the time ; hut the purely Judean 
districts are surrounded by others which had experienced the 
Greek transformation, and their own inability, also, soon after- 
wards to resist the same influences will appear further on. 

Whilst Macedonian- Greek civilisation was thus shutting up 
the ancient Canaan more and more closely in its venerable 
centre, and pressing upon it more and more severely, the 
violent convulsions which accompanied the storm of Alexander 
and even continued to vibrate long after it, drove the remnants 
of the ancient people of Israel more vehemently than any other 
outside the bounds of Greece into the disturbances which 
flung the nations fixr and wide amongst each other. By this 
time Israel had learned , 1 like the Greeks, to put up with 
an unsettled and wandering existence on the earth, and to 
travel in any direction whither gain or necessity summoned 
them ; and it is remarkable to observe how the wide diffusion 
of the Greeks was now followed by a similar dispersion of the 
Judeans and Samaritans; nay, it may even be said that the 
earlier shocks were now suddenly succeeded by one of far greater 
violence, which tended to scatter Israel continually over a wider 
area. Fresh masses of the posterity of Israel were constantly 
being driven out into the wide world, which was then becoming 
•wholly Greek ; and the inhabitants of the mountains of Israel, 
and even the Judeans settled in the east, still maintained enough 
strictness of character, as well as aptitude for war, to render 
them useful in many ways to the Greek kings. Alexander 
seems to have transported eight thousand Samaritans as a 
guard to the Tliebais , 2 and to have employed Judean soldiers 
also in his armies . 3 Ptolemy I., who carried so many prisoners 
ta Egypt , 4 placed thirty thousand of them armed as garrisons in 
the fortified places, and conceded to them the Macedonian 
Isopolity (equality of rights ). 5 About the same time, and under 
almost the same conditions, Seleucus I. Nicator removed a 
number of Judeans who had served their time under him into 
several of the many new cities founded by him, particularly 
into his new capital of Antioch, where the subsequent history 
always points to a large community of Judeans. G On most of 

1 P. 4 sqq. phus. as cited above, p. 22G note 2. Ac- 

2 According to Jos. Ant. xi. 8, G. cording to the statement in Jos. Conir. 

3 Ibid. xi. 8, o, and llecatieus, in Jos. Ap. ii. 4, Ptolemy removed a portion of 

Contr. Ap. i. 22, p. 1,37. these Judean troops into the fortified 

4 P. 22G. pasts of Gyrene. 

5 See the book of Aristeas and Jose- fi Jos. Ant. xii. 3, 1. 
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these points our information is extremely scanty. We derive it 
almost entirely from later writers, and we might, therefore, he 
tempted to question its trustworthiness, since at a later period 
(as we shall see by-and-by) the Judeans made strenuous efforts 
to obtain exemption from all military service under heathen 
rulers, and had already, under the Persians , 1 shown little in- 
clination for it. It is, however, to be considered that weariness 
of the Persian dominion and the new Greek liberty might make 
them at first strongly disposed in favour of it, and it will 
appear further on that under Greek sovereigns also, whenever 
they discerned any advantages in military service, they eagerly 
sought for it. Antiochus the Great transferred two thousand 
Judeans from Mesopotamia and Babylon, because he could 
count upon their loyalty, into the seditious countries of Lydia 
and Phrygia . 2 Numbers, however, as the passion for trade 
grew far stronger than it had ever been before, speedily 
emigrated voluntarily into Greek cities ; and the new Alexandria, 
in particular, by the extremely favourable combination of cir- 
cumstances which it presented, attracted at an early period, 
under Ptolemy I ., 3 nay, according to one statement , 4 under 
Alexander, immediately after its foundation, a constantly 
increasing multitude of Judean immigrants. — The Samaritans 
seem to have spread still more rapidly, as is shown by the 
tradition about the eight thousand Samaritans in Alexander’s 
army . 5 Large bodies of them settled in a very short time in 
Alexandria and other parts of Egypt, and there they maintained 
themselves in exclusive communities with considerable numbers 
till late in the Middle Ages . 6 But both Samaritans and Judeans 
carried with them their mutual enmities and perpetual disputes 
even there . 7 

It is somewhat difficult to survey all the foreign cities and 
countries to which the Judeans, with the Samaritans often 
close at their side, spread during these centuries, and where 
they made themselves settled homes. Even before Alexander, 
many were already living dispersed among the heathen in all 

1 P. 118. information is derived from the Arabic 

2 Jos. Ant. xii. 3, 4. writers, who minutely describe the condi- 

3 Jos. Ant. xii. 1 ; Hecatteus in Jos. tion in which they were in their day, 

Contr. Ap. i. 22, p. 455. see Makrizi, &c. 

4 Jos. Belt. dud. ii. 18, 7, Contr . Ap. ii. 7 According to Jos. Ant. xiii. 3, 4, cf. 

4 ; cf. Curt. Puf. iv. 8. Philo and Jose- xii. 1, neither side curried its mortal 
plms certainly speak of 1 the relations of enmity so far as the royal judgment seat 
the Judeans to these first Greeks with until Ptolemy Philometor, while Abul- 
some grandiloquence, but they do not in- fat cli’s Samaritan Chronicle represents 
vent simple traditions. Ptolemy Philadelphus as deciding their 

5 P. 237. t disputes. 

6 On this point our most satisfactory 
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quarters . 1 From tlie countries beyond the Euphrates and 
Tigris, where large numbers had continued to reside ever since 
the Assyrian and Babylonian days, and had long been 
naturalised, they spread one by one, very soon after the 
victorious expeditions of Alexander, Scleucus, and Antiochus 
the Great, into the remoter regions of the east, as far as India 
and China. At the present day, however, it is difficult to 
trace these movements historically, and they were certainly not 
undertaken by any large numbers. The main stream of the 
dispersion ran on this as on other occasions through the 
dominions of the ruling nation, first of the Macedonian-Greeks 
and then of the Romans. Many others settled in Phoenicia and 
northern Spaa, particularly in the numerous towns founded or 
renovated in these regions by the Greeks. The most attractive 
place was the Seleucian capital, Antioch ; 2 but Damascus and 
the districts dependent upon it subsequently gathered in a 
great many . 3 In Asia Minor, which was then rapidly becoming 
almost wholly Greek, numbers of Judeans were to be met with in 
almost every part, but their principal places of resort were the 
wealthy and in most respects independent commercial cities on 
the western coast, such as Ephesus, Pergamus, Miletus, Sardis, 
Laodicea, Adramyttium (Hadrumetum) and Halicarnassus . 4 
From Asia Minor, however, it was easy to pass northwards and 
westwards to the countries on the Euxine as far as the Tauric 
peninsula, to Thrace, Macedonia , 5 and others further still. 
Many settlements, also, were certainly formed at a very early 
date on the islands between Asia and Europe, as on Cyprus, 
Euboea, and Crete, on Delos and Cos, to which last the 
Babylonian Judeans once removed their treasures for security 


1 Some merely cursory and very gene- 
ral lists of such countries may be seen in 
Philo, Leg. ad Cui. cap. 36, ii. p. 587, 
Acts ii. 9-11, vi. 9. and also in 1 Macc. 
xv. 22 sq. — The youthful essay of John 
JRomond on the history of tho spread of 
Judaism from Cyrus to Titus (Leipzig, 
1789) has no longer any scientific value. 

2 See p. 237 ; 2 Mace. iv. 36-40 ; Jos. 
Ant . xii. 3, 1, Contr. Ap. ii. 4, Bdl. Jud. 
vii. 3, 3, 5, 2 ; Acts xi. 19 sqq. According 
to Jos. Bell. Jud. vii. 5, 2, the rights of 
tho Judeans in Antioch were publicly re- 
corded on bronze tables, and this was 
also done in Alexandria and elsewhere. 

3 Jos. Bell. Jud. ii. 20, 1, vii. S, 7 ; Acts 

ix. 22. It is certainly these Judeans who 
under subsoquent circumstances are called 
Arabians , Acts ii. 11. 

i See tho decrees referring to such 


cities in Jos. Ant. xii. 3,2, xiv. 10, 11-25, 
xvi. 6, 1-4, 6-8 ; Cic. Pro L. Place, cap. 
28, and the well-known passages in the 
New Testament. 

5 Especially to the new commercial 
cities of Thessalonica, Philippi, &c. In 
most cases nothing is known of the exact 
time at which any community was formed ; 
there was one even in Panticapseum, on 
the Tauric peninsula, as the words 
Trpoo'tvxh and avuayiayi] t u>r ’lovSalcov, 
Corp. Inscrr . Grace , vol. ii. p. 155, of. p. 
1005, conclusively prove (ef. E. Curtins in 
the (dotting. Xachrickfen, 1864, p. 161). 
In such cases our knowledge is generally 
confined to tho fact that Judean-Grcek 
inscriptions, at any rate when sot up by 
Judeans themselves, cannot possibly be 
later than the war of Titus, still less than 
that of Hadrian. 
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in troubled times ; 1 and in Greece itself sucli commercial cities 
as Corinth possessed special attractions. Nowhere, however, 
did they settle in such large masses as in Alexandria. At the 
time of Philo 2 the Judeans residing in Egypt were estimated at 
about a million; in the new capital, however, they formed 
almost two-fifths of the vast population, which was continually 
on the increase . 3 Prom Egypt they also spread at an early 
date further westwards along the coasts of Africa, and settled 
in peculiar strength in Cyrene 4 and other cities of the Pentapolis, 
such as Berenice . 5 The Arabian countries, as far as Ethiopia , 0 
received many, some of whom came from Palestine and Syria, 
and some from Egypt under the first Ptolemies. In some of the 
cities, however, where Greek civilisation prevailed, the Judean 
population became at length so abundant that, according to the 
somewhat exaggerated expressions of Philo , 7 it seemed almost 
to fill the whole Roman world, and rival in numbers its native 
inhabitants. — In Rome itself, which originally lay outside the 
Grecian world, it was not until later that a community gathered 
together, a special impulse being given to it by the removal 
thither of a large body of captives after the wars of Pompey 
and other generals. Once formed, however, a hundred other 
causes made it grow with very great rapidity, so that it com- 
prised more than eight thousand Judeans, quite independent of 
the Samaritans, who settled there also in great numbers . 8 And 
this formed a starting point for further extension to the west . 9 

But wherever the Judeans went,- they carried with them their 
ancestral faith, and the peculiarly tenacious and inflexible pride 
which was so closely knit with it. They were conscious of 
being raised above the thousand forms of heathen superstition, 
and accordingly felt themselves everywhere iirqielled among the 
heathen to maintain or aspire after a certain elevation of life ; 
especially when they came to be sought for by so many 
potentates of the time. When the Judeans serving in Alex- 
ander’s army were set in Babylon to assist in restoring the 
temple of Beius, they obstinately refused ; and those who lived 

1 According to the view of Jos. Ant. 4 Jos. Contr. Ap. ii. 4, 6, Ant. xiv. 7, 2, 
xiv. 7. 2; on Delos and the surrounding xvi. 6, 5, Bell. Jad. vii. 11, 1 ; cf. Acts xi. 
islands see xiv. 10, 8. It is curious that 20, xiii. 1, Mark xv. 21. 

few Judeans seem to have resided in 5 Cf. the decree of the elders of Berc- 
Rhodes, as was also the case with Car- nice published from an inscription in 
thage ; yet this is not more surprising Maffei’s Museum Veronese , p. 325 sq. 
than that they should fail to make any 6 Cf. Acts vi ii. 27. 

show in modern times in England. 7 Vol. ii. pp. 523 sq., 577 sq., 582. 

2 Philo, Contr. Fhtcc. vol. ii. p. 523 sq. 8 Jos. Ant. xvii. 11, 1 ; Philo Leg. ad 

3 This can at any rate be inferred with Cai. cap. 23, ii. p. 568 sq. 
tolerable certainty from the description in 9 Cf. Rom. xv. 21, 28. 

Philo, p. 525. 
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in Palestine destroyed all the altars which the first Macedonians 
tried to erect in their country. 1 — With this pride, however, was 
combined a sort of scrupulous industry and assiduous labour 
natural to all who live under a higher civilisation or religion, 
as soon as they find themselves isolated among strangers and 
thrown almost exclusively on their own activity ; 2 and the 
desire to make rapid gains by the freest and most extensive 
commerce visibly increased among these scattered Judeans to 
a greater degree than we have already observed it . 3 If, in 
addition, they wished to maintain their ancient national 
customs, so far as they appeared inseparable from their religion, 
such as the celebration of the sabbath and other days, the 
choice of particular kinds of food, &c., they were obliged always 
to strive after a certain freedom and singularity of life among 
the heathen. The tendency of these very different impulses 
and wants was to make the scattered Judeans among the 
Greeks, and in the same way at a later day among the Romans, 
strain every nerve to secure the utmost civil liberty and respect, 
in which to a great extent they actually succeeded. As the 
immigrants at this time attached themselves closely to the 
ruling Macedonians, they acquired in Alexandria from the 
very first the Isonomy or Isopolity, i.e. equality of all civil 
rights with the ruling people, and they strove jealously to 
maintain this under all circumstances . 4 They thus stood 
above the mass of the people of Egypt, and possessed liberties 
and honours denied to the latter . 6 Their position in Alexandria 
served as the type for other cases. In Antioch, on the Orontes, 
and in all the larger Greek and Macedonian cities, they always 
sought for the same privileges, and in the early days of this 
new phase of universal history so generally succeeded in obtain- 
ing them, that they were not altogether without ground for 
their subsequent boast of the Symmachy (alliance) which had 
from the first subsisted between them and the conquerors . 5 In 

1 Hccatceus, in Jos. Contr. Ap. i. 22, were strictly distinguished from the ordi- 

p. 45G. nary Egyptian, and the same was tho 

2 The position of the Armenians has case in other cities; cf. Philo ii. p. 525; 
been very similar since ancient timos, so Jos. Bell. Jud. ii. 18, 7, Ant. xvi. 6, 1, 
also of tho Bannians, and the Chinese out- xix. 5, 2, xx. 8,7,9. Those who wero 
side China. It is foolish to suppose that promoted were also called lyysvAs, in- 
the Jews liavo been the only peoplo who genui , Jos. Ant. x\*i. 2, 5. 

have preserved their peculiar charac- 4 An instanco of this which, though 
teristics throughout a wide dispersion. insignificant in itself, implios a great 

3 P. 8. deal, is given by Philo, vol. ii. p. 528. 

4 The opposite to Isopolity is Laography, 8 3 Mace. iii. 21, v. 31, vi. 25, corn- 
admission among thaplcbs by mere counting pared with tho narratives already quoted 
of heads, 3 Macc. ii. 28, 30, iii. 21 ; on tho about Judean troops under the first Greek 
anoypcupr) or census , cf. iv. 14 sq., vi. 38 sq., kings. Even Antiochus II. Theos favourod 
vii. 22. Alexandrian, i.e. higher, rights thorn, Jos. Ant. xii. 3, 2. 

VOL. V. E 
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consequence of this they endeavoured in every city to secure a 
magistracy of their own, to form an exclusive community not 
merely for their religious duties hut even for everything 
relating to taxes and property , 1 so as to have all their internal 
disputes, whether about sacred or civil matters, adjusted within 
their own limits. In each town of any size, accordingly, they 
constituted a Politeuma , i.e. an organised community with a 
large body of Gerontes (senators), a smaller number of Ar chons 
(executive officers ), 2 and a chief who in a country of importance 
might even bear the title and dignity of an Ethnarch , or 
national prince ; 3 in Alexandria he was generally designated 
Alabarcli . 4 The honourable privileges in a Greek city included 
in particular participation in all public celebrations, plays, 
military spectacles , 5 &c. — This struggle on the part of the 
Judeans resident among the heathen for higher respect, libeidy, 
and independence, was so vigorous, and the air of the Greek 
age so mild, that even those who had been at first transported 
as prisoners or slaves almost everywhere regained their 
freedom, just as at a later day the community at Rome was 
formed chiefly out of the liberti settled on the other bank of 
the Tiber . 6 

As, however, the unity of the worship of Jaliveh was main- 
tained in the strictest manner by the one great sanctuary in 
Jerusalem, the Judeans, wherever they might be dispersed, 
were united by a very close tie to their original fatherland and 
its great capital as their true metropolis . 7 Wherever there was 
a sufficient number of them to bear the expenses they could 
erect what in Egypt and elsewhere among the heathen were 
called prayer-houses, or, as they were ordinarily termed in 
Palestine, meeting-houses (synagogues ). 8 Here they might 


1 How the synagogue put in its claims 
on the civil property of the separate mem- 
bers is also shown by the inscription of 
Pantieapteum, which will be discussed 
further on. 

2 This is most clearly recognised from 
Philo, ii. p. 527 sq., 534. In conse- 
quence of the Isonomy Judean Arch on s 
could of course be chosen for the general 
city magistracy. Thus, according to the 
inscription abovo referred to (p. 240 
note 5), among tho nine Arclions in 
Berenice one at least was a Judean. 

3 Jos. Bell. Jud. vii. 3, 3, Ant. xix. 5, 2, 

and Strabo, xiv. 7, 2. 

* Jos. Ant. xviii. 0, 3, 8, 1 ; xix. 5. 1 : 

xx. 5, 2, 7, 3. Tho name in this form 

seems to imply that he was also respon- 

sible to the king for the correct raising 


of the taxes, and is also found in inscrip- 
tions, as in the Corp. Insert. Or etc. vol. 
iii.p. 146 ; the spelling Arabarches in Cie. 
Ad Ait. ii. 17 (though it is doubtful) and 
Juv. Sat. i. 130 sounds as though the 
Judeans and other petty nations in tho 
east were reckoned among the Arabians, 
which at first perhaps seemed quite 
witty, but can only be a misconception. 
The word seems to have been of Carian 
origin. 

5 Cf. 2 Macc. iv. 9-20, Jos. Ant. xiv. 

10 , 6 . 

6 Philo, ii. pp. 533, 568, Acts vi. 9 
(which is to be explained in this way), 
Tac. Ann. ii. 85. 

7 Vol. iv. pp. 225, 237 sqq. 

8 The name Prose ache in ordinary 
Greek, and hence also in Hellenistic 
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assemble for united prayer, and be edified by instruction from 
the holy scripture. For this purpose they might appoint 
speakers and teachers among themselves, and organise all 
their proceedings with great independence ; but the sacrifices 
and gifts of all descriptions required by the law could only be 
offered in the sanctuary at Jerusalem. The close connection 
established between the hagiocracy and a school of trained 
interpretation of the Bible and teaching of the law, which from 
the time of Ezra had its principal seat in Jerusalem, rendered 
this the sacred centre from which all the minuter ordinances 
and decisions of religious duty were constantly issued into all 
heathen countries ; and this bond of union was necessarily 
tightened, and a stricter watch kept over the remotest Judeans, 
to counteract the danger to which every Judean element was 
exposed of evaporating when it was so widely dispersed. Thus, 
in a certain sense, there now arrived an age when, as one of the 
most ancient prophets had foretold , 1 the ‘ law and justice ’ of 
the true God went forth from the hill of Zion into all the 
world ; and the pilgrimages of foreign Judeans to the feasts at 
Jerusalem, which were evidently regarded with great favour 
and promoted by the priests, afforded on a small scale a prelude 
to the universal dominion of this religion over the whole world. 

These relations, it is true, when they had assumed a more 
settled shape and subsisted for some time, might lead in many 
ways to the most injurious complications with the heathen ; 
and we shall see further on how destructive was the final issue 
of the germs implanted now. Those who did not stand on the 
same footing, for instance the native Egyptians, soon began to 
envy the privileged Judeans, and this jealousy was increased 
by the fact that they did not, like the Greeks, maintain their 
power by the sword . 2 The contributions for the temple, to be 


usage (as in the decree of tho Halicar- 
nassians, Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 23, cf. 24, in 
Philo, ii. pp. 568 sq., 591 sq.; Jos. Vit. 
cap. 54 ; Juv. Sat. iii. 296), denotes what 
is otherwise called a synagogue. Cor- 
responding to the word tho name 

occurs for the most part only in the New 
Testament. But among the Hellenists 
and heathen the only namo for the com- 
munity itself as a legitimate association 
was (rwaywyi), as is clear from the in- 
scription in the Corp. Inscrr. Qrcec. vol. 
ii. p. 1005, where n poaevx'h first of all 
occurs twice to denote the place, and then 
a way icy ft is used for the community (in 
the second passage wo ought probably to 


read rj irpoatvxh Ooondas T€ Hal 7 rpoae- 
'Taipycrtus, i.e. tho holy place for prayer 
as well as for friendly meeting). In fact, 
the namo ‘ place of prayer ’ is a common 
one, used consequently for the most part 
among heathen and in heathen countries, 
not in Palestine. It is, however, clear 
from Acts xvi. 13 compared with xvii. 1 
sq., that places which had not the usual 
appearance of synagogues were desig- 
nated as Proseuchse. Compare also vol. 
iii. p. 210 note 1. 

1 Sec Joel, Is. ii. 2-4, Mic. iv. 1-4. 

- This appears glaringly enough from 
Philo’s writings, l)e Leg. ad Cai. and In 
Flacc . 
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paid annually by every male/ and tlie larger voluntary 
offerings besides/ were carefully collected in every foreign 
country like taxes, and stored up in a safe place until they 
could be conveyed to Jerusalem in solemn procession (by 
Hieropompi ). 1 2 3 This naturally aroused the complaints of the 
heathen, who regarded it as a taxation of their country by 
foreigners, especially as the wealth of the numerous merchants 
of Judean origin went on increasing . 4 It must, however, be 
observed that it was not till later that complaints of this kind 
broke out with any vehemence, when other causes of a very 
different character had embittered the feelings of both parties. 
In the first century of Greek rule Judeans and Greeks lived 
very peaceably side by side ; and this rendered the influence of 
the civilisation of the latter on the former all the more power- 
ful and uninterrupted. 

Moreover, the humanity of many of the ruling princes, and 
the high culture of their principal servants and friends, contri- 
buted not a little during the same period to spread the love of 
Greek art, language, and culture, among the Judeans. Fore- 
most among these was Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, whose long, 
peaceful, and prosperous reign, and whose love of wisdom and 
goodness, Judeans no less than Egyptians and Greeks had 
reason to extol. The story related by Josephus that on the 
advice of his powerful court officers, Aristseus, Andreas, and 
Sosibius, he set free at the public expense more than one 
hundred thousand Judeans who were scattered on Egyptian 
estates, and were in part the descendants of slaves carried 
captive long before, rests only on the half-fanciful descriptions 
of the book of Aristeas ; 5 but the fact itself, independent of the 
form in which it is presented there, is not improbable, for 
subsequent history contains no further mention of Judean 
slavery in Egypt. Even in the Roman period Philo of 
Alexandria allowed no opportunity to pass in all his voluminous 
writings for praising the goodness as well as the greatness of 
this prince. 

A further cause which seems to have brought Jerusalem into 
closer connection with separate Greek states is to be found in a 
kind of international intercourse. The traces of it which we 

1 P. 166. details, as also Tac. Hist. v. 5. 

2 Philo includes them all under the 3 Cf. the description in Philo, ii. p. 
rery innocent and general name of first- 578. 

lings, aTrapxa-i, ii. pp. 568 sq., 578, 591 4 Cf. Philo, ii. p. 564, Jos. Ant, xiv\ 

sq. ; elsewhere still clearer language is 7, 2. 

employed, Jos. Ant . xviii. 9, 1 ; Cicero 5 Jos. Ant . xii. 2, 2 sq. 

Pro L . Flacco, cap. 28, lias some curious 
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can still recover are certainly very feeble and strangely 
concealed, yet closer investigation brings them to light clearly 
enough. During this period, Antigonus, son of Demetrius 
Poliorcetcs, subjugated Macedonia, and united with the 
Seleucidm to oppress Greece. Sparta, however, under its 
enterprising king Areius , 1 was desirous of regaining its freedom 
with the support of the Ptolemies, and, by despatching a special 
ambassador, Demoteles, further sought the friendship and 
alliance of the liigli-priest in Jerusalem. This intercourse of 
the petty nations which turned towards him, and were more or 
less dependent on him, Ptolemy Philadelphus seems to have 
regarded favourably. A similar alliance must have been sought 
at the same time by the kingdom of Pergamus, then rising in 
the struggle with the Seleucidao. The smaller nations which 
desired leagues of this kind for mutual help strove anxiously to 
establish their ‘ brotherhood 5 on a historical basis. The dis- 
covery of these primeval connections was a very easy task, so 
that a relationship on the part of the Spartans and Pergamites 
to the Judeans was somehow made out through Abraham, and 
employed as a pretext, although it is difficult for us to specify 
the reasons on which it was supported . 2 This intercourse 
must at any rate have been developed far enough to allow of an 
attempt being made to resume it under the first Asmonean 
princes after it had been long interrupted ; and it is not until 
this period that we gain any fuller knowledge about it . 3 * 

Lastly, another main cause of the rapid and permanent 


1 According to Diodorus, xx. 29, he 
came to the throne b.c. 309, and reigned 
forty-four years ; among his enterprises 
was a war in Crete. 

2 As the Kittim, who were not con- 

nected with Shorn and Abraham, Gen. 

x. 4, Num. xxiv, 24, wore now interpreted, 
according to 1 Macc. i. 1, viii. 5, to be 
Macedonians, it was perhaps possible to 
find the Pelaegi in Eber’s son Peleg, 

Gen. x. 25, xi. 1G, and refer the name 
to separate Greek nationalities, liko the 
Spartans or Pergamites — to the first be- 
cause the whole Peloponnesus had for- 
merly been called Pelasgia (Nicolaos 
Dam. apud C. Muller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 
vol. iii. p. 374, cf. 378); to the last, among 
other reasons, because of the similarity of 
sound. Still more violent applications of 
the Biblical names of nations may be 
read in great numbers in Bon-Gorion. 
According to Steph. Byz., under 'IouScua 
an ancient reader conjectured that this 
name was derived from anb OvSaiou 
27ra pTu>v kvbs €« 077 / 8 tjs (Apollod. Blbl. 


iii. 4, 1, 6, 7); but that is probably only 
a very much later conjecture to explain 
the connection. 

3 This explains the stories about the 
Spartans, 1 Macc. xii. 1-23, xiv. 16-23 ; 
cf. xv. 23. The Onias mentioned in xii. 
8, 20 is Onias II. (to be described fur- 
ther on), then in his minority; in xii. 
7, 20, the name of the Spartan king should 
bo read Areus, or rather Areius, as is 
proved by Jos. Ant. xii. 4, 10, xiii. 5, 8. 
Of the relations with Pergamus our only 
source of information is the Porgamito 
decree in Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 22, but this 
evidence is very important. As late as 
Herod a Spartan was received with 
distinction ‘ on account of his county,’ 
Jos. Bell. Jncl. i. 26, 1 ; cf. also 2 Macc. 
v. 9. Similar transactions took place, for 
instance, between the Teians and the 
Etolians, Romans, &c., of which the 
original documents have been preserved 
and may bo found in the Corp. Insert, 
Greec. ii. p. 631 sqq. 
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ingress of Greek civilisation is to be found in its own beauty 
and perfection. Though as yet by no means complete in its 
scope, it nevertheless presented itself to foreign nations with 
its inner aptitudes, grace, and attractiveness, entirely matured, 
and was by no means dependent for its diffusion merely on the 
outward power of a dominant nation. But on the other hand, 
the ancient community of Israel had also much to offer to the 
better and wiser Greeks, which they, it seems, if we correctly 
interpret one of the leading endeavours of their philosophy, 
had for centuries been seeking, but had not yet discovered in 
actual national life. This quest was directed towards the 
truths of a religion aspiring after the highest perfection, and 
the beginning of their realisation in the national life. During 
the centuries of the supreme development of Greek wisdom 
this national life had, it is true, been thrust back into an 
obscure corner unobserved in the great world, so that Herodotus 
could travel along the coast from Gaza to Tyre without visiting 
Jerusalem or receiving a clear impression of the memorable 
character of the Judeans ; nay, without even designating them 
correctly even when he has anything to tell . 1 The expedition 
of Alexander, however, necessarily led to a continuous and very 
close contact between Greeks and Judeans, and it was to be 
expected that in spiritual things the former would have as 
much to impart to the latter as the latter to the former, and 
thus new results of equal advantage to both sides would 
gradually appear. In fact we are still able to recognise with 
tolerable clearness what a deep and favourable impression was 


1 According to p. 235 note 1, be names 
them, as he might, * Syrians in Palestine,’ 
ii. 101, iii. 5, thus distinguishing them, at 
any rate, from the Phoenicians, bnt he 
also confused them with the latter in vii. 
89. — Whether a somewhat closer know- 
ledge of the religion of Israel may not 
have reached some of the Greek sages, 
especially through the Persian campaigns 
against Greece, in which many Judean 
soldiers were engaged, it is now very 
difficult to ascertain ; cf. Jahrhh. dcr Bihl. 
If'iss. ii. p. Ill sq. There is a strange 
story preserved in G-. Syncelhis, i. p. 471, 
about a female Hebrew philosopher, 
Maria, who laboured in Egypt with De- 
mocritus of Abdera during the Persian 
ago; the source of this story is unknown. 
Wo must, however, at this point observo 
that the book of Aristcas even thus early 
investigated the causes of the silence of 
the ancient Greeks about the sacred 
books of Israel. Ilccatteus of Abdera 


averred that it was because the ideas which 
they contained wero too sacred (p. 107) ; 
others (adds the book at its conclusion, 
p. 131), like the historian Theopompus 
and the tragic poet Theodectes, had at- 
tempted to handle subjects taken from 
them, but their intentions had been 
wrecked on the difficulty of execution, as 
is further described in the same passage 
and in Jos. Ant. xii. 2, 14. But although 
wo no longer know what is the ulti- 
mate basis of these traditions, it is never- 
theless clear that snch reasons as these 
would not be accepted everywhere. We 
find, accordingly, traces of the opposite 
endeavour to make out that the great 
Greek poets and sages were really ac- 
quainted with the principal elements of 
the religion of Israel, or proclaimed 
truths similar to it. — Ou the question 
whether Ephorus (about 336 b.c.) men- 
tions Moses, see. the passages iu Klugmaiin, 
Dr Ephvro Hist. Gr. (Gbtt. 1860), p. 36. 
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produced on many Greeks by closer acquaintance witli this 
community in its first freshness. The great master of all the 
peculiarities of nature and of men, and the eager investigator 
of all the rarities then pouring out of Asia, Aristotle, lived 
sufficiently long to hear enough of the strange people in c Syria/ 
A quotation has been preserved from a work of his pupil 
Clearclius, in which he speaks of having on one occasion met a 
Judean (probably before the expedition of Alexander), and 
expresses his admiration for his wisdom, comparing the nation 
with the Indian Calanos-pliilosophers, first made known by 
Alexander’s expedition, and even deriving it from them . 1 Nor 
have we any reason for doubting this as unliistorical, as we see 
here in all their freshness the first errors which the wisest man 
in Greece did not escape in his representation of this people, 
and which were only possible during a short period. His 
pupil Theophrastus also wrote 2 of the sacrifices which seemed 
to him so strange, but his information was far from being 
exact. When Aristotle, however, had thus been drawn to 
contemplate the Judeans from a distance, it was easier for 
other Greeks who learned to know them more closely to come 
to admire them, for this is always the first impression produced 
by the unusual appearance of moral elevation ; and if the Indian 
sages attracted their gaze, it was equally natural for many of 
them to investigate more narrowly the Judean character, which 
was now for the first time emerging clearly into view, and 
conceive for it a high respect. Attempts were not wanting on 
the part of the Greeks to give their countrymen some correct 
ideas about the estimable qualities of the Judeans and their 
ancient history. Of this nature seems to have been the work 
of Ilecatcous of Abdera, a contemporary and perhaps a com- 
panion of Alexander. He lived far into the reign of Ptolemy I., 
whom he appears also to have accompanied to Palestine. Un- 
fortunately, however, only a few fragments of his book have 
been preserved, which do not enable us to discern its general 
purport and design ; but the author was so full of admiration 
that at the beginning of the second century after Christ, at a 
time, that is, when the Greeks and Romans had long felt 
nothing more towards Israel than contempt and hatred, 


1 See the passage in extenso in Jos. 
Confr. Ap. i. 22, p. 454 sq. 

- Cited in Porphyry, Be Abstinentia,' ii. 
20 (Eusob. Prtpp. Ev. ix. 1 sq.). Tie 
still designates the people as the Judeans 
among the Syrians, or the Syrian Judeans, 


which sounds almost tho same as the 
phrase of Herodotus, p. 240 note 1 (Me- 
gasthenes, in Eusob. Prtrp. Ev. ix. 6, 5, 
uses a similar expression). Tho genuine- 
ness of the passage admits of no doubt. 
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Hercnnius Philo actually expressed a doubt whether the work 
was really written by him . 1 

But while this closer contact between the ancient Judean 
and the new Greek civilisation was destined to be permanently 
bcnelicial and rich in blessings to the two nationalities, it was 
necessary to endeavour to bring about a mutual understand- 
ing and maintain it with continuous zeal. The Greeks, how- 
ever, were even then almost entirely destitute of any deeper 
knowledge of the antiquity and the spiritual treasures of foreign 
nations ; while the Judeans also, on their side, had never 
examined their own past sufficiently deeply, or scientifically 
mastered their eternal stores. They soon attempted to impart 
their spiritual possessions to the Greeks in a literary form, and 
willingly translated their Hebrew books so that their contents 
might become known to the wise heathen ; 2 but the want of 
fuller knowledge made a satisfactory adjustment of the truths 


1 See Origen, Contr. Cels. i. 3, 2. In 
modern times theso doubts have been re- 
peated by Eichhorn, Scaliger, Rich. Simon, 
Ilody and Bentley ; even Yalckenar, Diatr. 
de Aristob. p. 18, regards Hecatseus’ book 
as absolutely supposititious. I must, how- 
ever, say first of all that the extant frag- 
ments do not enable us to reconstruct 
from them the object and plan of the 
work; this is one of the principal obstacles 
to any safo judgment on its genuineness. 
From the passage in Jos. Contr. Ap. ii. 4 
it might be conjectured that it was in- 
tended to prove how favourably disposed 
Alexander had been towards Jerusalem 
in contrast with the Samaritans; but the 
observations contained there are too cur- 
sory, and their historical truth receives 
confirmation from tho remarks already 
made, p. 228. The descriptions of Jeru- 
salem and the Temple, of the high-priest 
(probably only the chiof- priest in Egypt) 
llezekiah, who removed to Alexandria 
under Ptolemy I., and to whom Hecatseus 
was indebted for the greater part of his 
acquaintance with Judean affairs, the 
statemont that Alexander released Judean 
soldiers from assisting in the reconstruc- 
tion of the temple of Belus in Babylon, 
the description of how' Ilecatoeus fell in 
with a Judean soldier in Egypt named 
Mosollam is not & proper name in 

frequent use, but it certainly belongs to 
that period), who ridiculed the heathen 
superstition about the flight of birds (see 
the passage in Jos. Contr. Ap. i. 22), are 
all in the simple style of a heathen writ- 
ing about 300-280 n.c. ; and tho mistaken 
assertion that the Persians had trans- 


ported many Judeans to Babylon might 
easily have come from his Judoan in- 
structor, as we find later writers gradually 
putting the Persians in place of their 
predecessors the Assyrians and Chaldeans, 
and vice versci (see above, p. 107 note 1). 
Besides this, it is to be considered that the 
work is quoted in the book of Aristeas 
and in Diodorus of Sicily ; and tho great 
fragment in Diodorus has not a little the 
look of having been inserted by a Judean 
(vol. ii. p. 91 sq.). There aro but few 
passages, particularly those quoted in 
the book of Aristeas, which have at all 
strongly a Judean appearance, so that wo 
might conjecture that the work of Alex- 
ander’s companion had been subsequently 
w r orkod up and onlarged by a Judean, and 
that this was the book read by Josephus 
and Eusebius under the name ‘ concern- 
ing the Judeans/ or ‘concerning Abraham 
and the Egyptians’; cf. Jos. Ant. i. 7, 2, 
Clem. Al. Strom, v. 14, Euseb. Preep. Ev. 
xiii. 13. Moreover the later editor must 
liavo had some reason for choosing Heca- 
taeus among the numerous companions 
and historians of Alexander. That He- 
eataeus, however, ascribed quite a super- 
stitious value to tho customs of foreign 
nations may be seen from his descrip- 
tions of the Hyperboreans, Diodorus, ii. 47, 
iElian, Hist. An. xi. 1. I liavo already 
shown (vol. ii. p. 91 sq.) the impropriety 
of doubting the genuineness of the whole 
W’ork. 

2 This may bo seon clearly from the 
genuine preface to tho book of proverbs 
by Jesus the son of Sirach. 
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on cither side extremely difficult. The result was that the 
influx of the dominant Greek culture and art predominated, 
and the ancient people of God luid nearly reached the end of its 
history before its spiritual counter-influence on the Greeks and 
other nations of kindred civilisation assumed any large propor- 
tions. There were soon plenty of Judeans and Samaritans who, 
by adopting Greek or Greek-sounding names, betrayed their 
preference for the new culture. Nor was this intrusion of the 
Greek spirit by any means limited to Alexandria and other 
Greek cities ; it spread quickly and powerfully to Jerusalem, 
and particularly to Samaria, as many indications enable us 
clearly to discern. 


2 . The Greelc Bible. 


Of the early date at which Greek language and literature 
were in this way diffused, the oldest proof of importance is 
afforded by the so-called translation of the Seventy. There 
cannot, it is true, be the smallest doubt that the grand narra- 
tive contained in the book of Aristeas 1 of the origin of this 
translation of the Old Testament books, which acquired such 
immense importance, grew up out of the notions of the later 
age to which this work, ascribed to Aristceus (or Aristeas), one 
of the courtiers of Ptolemy Philadelphus, belonged. But it 
would be equally perverse to suppose that the whole representa- 
tion, down to its ultimate basis, was nothing but the invention 
of the author ; for although the work wins its name to-day 
from relating the origin of this translation, yet this was 
assuredly not by any means its actual object, nay, when the 
outward scope of its contents is considered, it is almost the 
most insignificant among them. It was written, it seems, in 


1 This has at length been printed in the 
appendix to llaverkamp's edition of Jose- 
phus ; it is partly given in a very abbre- 
viated form in Jos. Ant. xii. 2; cf. procem. 
3, Contr. Ap. ii. 4. It was this fur less 
intelligible representation of the contents 
of the book of Aristeas which the Fathers 
followed, and it easily led them astray 
into further misapprehensions. — The later 
Talmudic stories, Gem. to Megillah , fol. 
9a, b, Mishnah, Sepher Torah , i. 8 sq., 
Supkerim i. 7, supply us in part with no- 
thing but extremely scanty and obscure 
traditions, and in part mingle up much 
that is wholly unhistorical. Thus it was 
related that in the laws about unclean 
animals, Lev. xi. 6, Dent. xiv. 7, the Greek 
Bible had rendered DJHX not by toyAs 
but w by T\yyb> i-c. bacrvirovs, in 


order to avoid a collision with the Lagidm 
as the sovereigns of Egypt. This, how- 
ever, is probably entirely groundless as 
far as the objection is concerned which 
might be raised about the hare {AUerth. 
p. 167), and was only a later joke which 
Aquila for instance might have made, who 
certainly often employed A ay6$ in his 
translation, and whose words were gladly 
followed by the Rabbis. Further, wo 
must first of all know whether baarv-novs 
and A ay6s are identical. The LXX do 
not employ the word outsido the Penta- 
teuch, and if wo have hero anything 
moro than a mcro joke of Aqnilas, it 
would simply supply another proof that 
the Greek Bible arose at the most flour- 
ishing period of the Ptolemean monarchy. 
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the last century before Christ, 1 at about the same date as the 
book of the Wisdom of Solomon, which it resembles in its 
essentially didactic aim, as will be shown in more detail 
further on. Ptolemy Philadelplms (b.c. 284-28G), then, it was 
said, on the advice of Demetrius Plialereus, who was as 
desirous of knowledge as he was politic, sent an embassy to the 
high-priest in Jerusalem, and procured from him a trustworthy 
copy of the book of the law of the Judeans, with the view of 
having it translated and placed in the great royal library at 
Alexandria. This representation had long been current, and 
was merely employed by the author of the book of Aristeas as 
the external foundation for the further representations of a very 
different character which he intended to produce. It is in fact 
difficult to conceive how this simple basis of the whole tradition 
of the origin of the translation, which was afterwards so 
elaborately developed, could have been invented, since every- 
thing combines to vindicate its historical credibility. It speaks 
of nothing more than a translation of the book of the law 
(Pentateuch) prepared under Philadelplius by public interest. 
It is not said that it included all the books of the Old Testa- 
ment 2 to which the Fathers gradually extended the story. The 
manifest absence of intention which marks this limitation to 
the book of the law in the tradition, makes its coincidence with 
evidence from other sources all the more important. Aris- 
tobulus, also, the only writer prior to the book of Aristeas who 
makes any mention of the origin of this translation, and who 
‘may have flourished about 150-145 b.c., 3 in his very simple 
words on the subject limits the translation which arose 
£ through the great zeal of Pliiladelphus and the guidance of 
Demetrius Phalereus ? to the book of the law ; and a closer 


1 Not merely because Josopbus treats 
it as having been long in use, but also 
because Philo, Be Vit. Mos. vol. ii. pp. 
13S-140, relates the origin of the transla- 
tion in a manner which proves that he 
must have read it. This last fact no 
scholar in modern times ought to have 
denied. That he should relate everything 
as it is told in the book of Aristeas it is 
unreasonable to require ; but the statement 
that Pliiladelphus put learned questions 
to the translators fetched from the high- 
priest at Jerusalem is unmistakably drawn 
from the substance of the book of Aris- 
teas. 

2 Philo, also, loc. cit only speaks of 
the book of the law; the essential uni- 
formity of the Greek, however, seems to 

me to prove that the book of Joshua was 


translated at the same time with tho Pon- 
tateuch, a hypothesis which also agrees 
well with what is stated in vol. i. p. 63 
sqq. Moreover, Aristobnlus, also, quoted 
in Euseb. Prcep. Ev. xiii. 12, limits tho 
translation of Pliiladelphus to the law, 
and Valckenar’s proof, dc Aristoh. p. 47 
sqq., that the words of Aristobulus and 
the book of Aristeas are to bo understood 
in the larger sense of a translation ot tho 
sacred books, is not convincing. 

3 The genuineness of the work of this 
Aristobulus (which will be discussed at 
greater length further on) has certainly 
been denied, according to Hody, in particu- 
lar by Eichhorn ( Biblioth . der Bibl.IAt. v. 
pp. 252-81), but ou untenable grounds; 
it is well defended against Ilody by 
Valckenar, de Aristob . p. 22 sqq. 
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examination easily proves that the translator of tlie Pentateuch 
was very different from those of the other books of the Old 
Testament. Moreover, the character of the age and of the 
ruling Greeks was in fact of such a nature that an undertaking 
of this kind might easily receive public support. Even if the 
two first Ptolemies had not founded the great library in 
Alexandria, and endeavoured to enrich it with the works of 
non-Greek nations , 1 the expediency of paying closer attention 
to the peculiar laws and customs of his various Judean and 
Samaritan subjects might well have stimulated the love of 
knowledge of the humane Philadelphia, and led him to bestow 
special regard on the Mosaic law ; and that Demetrius 
Phalereus was in some way concerned with the production of a 
trustworthy translation of it, may very possibly be a correct 
reminiscence . 2 The translation of the law is advantageously 
distinguished above that of the majority of tlie other books by 
its fidelity, intelligibility and uniformity, and there are many 
signs that the translator must have been well acquainted with 
the Egyptian language and history. These facts receive their 
easiest explanation on the assumption that the translation was 
produced under public auspices, and was destined from the 
commencement to possess a higher importance, so that an 
attempt was made to secure the best authenticated manuscripts 
and the most competent translators. It may, therefore, further 
be historical that Philadelphia sent an embassy to the high- 
priest Eleazar in Jerusalem to obtain the best manuscripts and 
information as to qualified translators. In an undertaking of 
this kind it was only wise to establish a good understanding 
with tlie spiritual power; and the first Ptolemies always 
endeavoured in the same way to maintain friendly relations 
with the old Egyptian priesthood. That the answer to the 
royal embassy should be returned from Jerusalem with every 
possible honour, was the natural result of the position then 
oeeiqned by Jerusalem and its priesthood at the Egyptian 
court. The selection of twelve men for a solemn embassy or 

1 On this point sco the testimonies of Diog. Laert. v. 7S, far from tho court at 

various kinds collected by Valckenar in tho beginning of the roign of Phila- 
thc Diatribe de Aristohulo. If there had delphus, may nevertheless liavo lived long 
been a community of Indians or Persians enough to indulge his zeal for knowledge, 
residing in Alexandria of tho same size is corroctly proved by Valckenar in oppo- 
and, in particular, of tho same increasing sition to Hody, p. 52 sqq. ; but ho has no 
importance in later times, I liavo no doubt, ground for following Hody in the assump- 
that there would still exist translations of tion that because some of the Fathers place 
Indian and Persian writings dating from tho translation of tho LXX as early as 
that period. Ptolemy I., its origin must thcroforo ho 

2 That this Demetrius, although, ac- reforred to tho years 286-284 b.c., when 
cording to the statement of Hcrmippus in the two kings reigned together. 
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any other public business was a custom of primeval antiquity in 
Israel, which still remained quite usual even in these later 
times ; 1 and the multiplication of this number two, four, or even 
sixfold, under suitable circumstances, was not without a pre- 
cedent . 2 Thus far, then, we might find an explanation even for 
the number of the seventy-two (or more briefly, seventy) 
deputies sent by the liigli-priest ; and the varied play on this 
number in the book of Aristeas 3 shows that it must at that 
time have been long established, just as it was certainly an 
ancient reminiscence that the king’s translators completed 
their work on the island of Pharos. But that these seventy-two 
prepared the translation together under the supervision of 
Demetrius, agreeing on the correct meaning of every 
single word, and then dictating it to Demetrius, is evidently 
(in the manner described by the book of Aristeas) an 
obscure representation of a later date. This book, however, 
again corrects its royal exaggeration in a significant manner 
by stating in conclusion that Demetrius had the trans- 
lation read aloud to the whole assembled community, and that 
it was only when freely accepted by them that it was invested 
with public authority. This only implies that this translation 
of the law acquired among the Egyptian Judeans a respect in 
general equal to that paid to the original itself ; and this, more- 
over, we know from other indications. But this respect led to 
the supposition that it emanated from the power resident in 
the Supreme Council at Jerusalem , 4 as though these seventy 
members at Jerusalem had entrusted their power to execute it 
to seventy equally competent deputies selected out of their 
midst as their representatives. It was this idea which first won 
for the number seventy its significance in this connection. With 
it is combined the briefest and most vivid representation of the 
high respect which was at an early period acquired, and for 
centuries afterwards maintained, by this translation of the 
sacred law . 5 


1 Pp. 86, 138 note 3. 

2 It, is sufficient to recall the twenty- 
four priestly families, p. 113, and the 
forty-eight cities of tho Levites, as well as 
the fact explained on p. 170 note 4 ; 
compared with the Altcrth. p. 287 sq. 

3 Tho translation was completed in 
seventy-two days; tho king puts seventy- 
two sage questions to the seventy- 1 wo, and 
this was done in seven successive da} r s. 
For this reason, if it is to he properly 
judged, the book of Aristeas must be read 
as a whole. 

4 P. 167 sqq. 

8 After the number seventy-two be- 


came so famous through the Synedrion, 
the later Judeans assumed that there were 
also seventy-two nations and languages on 
the earth, as they thought they could find 
this number also in the great catalogue of 
all the nations of the world in Gen. x. (on 
this seo Clem. Horn, xviii. 4 ; Mishnah, She- 
kalim, v. 1 ; Liber dc Morte Mosis, p. 62, 
Gaulm.), and this idea might easily give 
rise to many further variations to the 
effect that as there were in all seventy-two 
nations and languages, so the Synedrion 
with its seventy-two had in fact translated 
tho Bible for them all, and was further 
destined by this means to reign over them 
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The fact that there was a large number of Samaritans also 
settled in Egypt at this time naturally gives rise to the question 
whether the Greek translation of the book of the law was recog- 
nised by them also, or whether it stood in any closer connection 
with their peculiar body. The Arabic -Samaritan Chronicle of 
Abulfatcli 1 does indeed relate that under the Samaritan higli- 
priest Daliah Ptolemy had sent for Samaritan as well as Judean 
scholars to come to Alexandria. Among the former were 
Aaron, Sumalah, Hodamakali; 2 among the latter was Eleazar, 
evidently the same personage who, according to the book of 
Aristeas, despatched the Seventy-two. By the king’s orders 
they were domiciled in separate residences in the Eivak 
quarter of Alexandria, 3 and when they had translated their 
sacred books, they laid them respectively before the king, who 
convinced himself, by the questions which he put to them, of 
the superior claims of the Samaritans. But this is plainly 
nothing but a late perversion of the tradition of Aristeas 4 in 
favour of Samaria, and resembles many other attempts of the 
same kind. It is true that the frequent agreement between the 
readings of the Samaritan-Hebrew and those of the Greek 
Pentateuch has in modern times suggested the inference that 
the translator must have been a Samaritan. In the decisive 
passage, however, already mentioned, 5 this agreement does not 
appear, while, in so far as it exists at all, there ai*e other ways 
in which it may be explained equally easily ; 6 and the single 


all (see a somewhat similar notion in 
Enoch, Ixxxix. 59 sqq., xc. 22) ; but of this 
the book of Aristeas knew nothing, and 
it does not suffice to explain the origin of 
the name of tho seventy-two interpreters. 
— In Islam there has been a favourite jest 
about seventy-two divisions (sects) into 
which Judaism and Christendom havo 
broken up. To what period we are to as- 
eribe the seventy-two regions of the earth 
enumerated by the Egyptians (Horapall. 
Hierogl. i. 14, p. 28), and their thirty-six 
parts of the body and spirits (see Orig. 
Contr. Cels . viii. 8, G sq.) needs further 
investigation. 

1 In the N. Repert. fur Bill, und Mor- 
genl. Lit. vol. i. pp. 124-142; the Libe" 
Jos., edited by Juynboll, says nothing 
about it. 

2 Whether these names havo been cor- 
rectly transcribed is very doubtful — 
especially in the case of the last. 

3 Since ..I ii , ,1 \ are the Stoics, 

this is probably intended to denote the 
same learned quarter of Alexandria, which 


in the tradition of Aristeas is called the 
island of Pharos. 

4 In tho same way the representation 
of the dispute between tho Hebrews and 
Egyptians about t he vessels of tho Temple, 
found in Tert. Adu. Marc. ii. 20, probably 
belonged originally to the book of tradi- 
tions about Alexander already mentioned, 
p. 213 sq. 

5 P. 219. 

Tho essential feature of this agree- 
ment is viz. this, that the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and tho LXX havo many 
readings in common, some of which are 
nearer the original than those in the. 
Masoretic Pentateuch, while others (and 
they are very many) are simply due to 
the arbitrary changes of ancient readers. 
Both these facts, however, are completely 
explained on the assumption that the 
manuscripts then generally diffused and 
accepted, although in many respects they 
retained the original order of the words 
more faithfully, had nevertheless not yet 
acquired the more precise and, in nu- 
merous details, moro correct arrangemont 
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circumstance that the hook of Joshua was evidently translated 
by the same hand , 1 suffices to prove that the translator was no 
Samaritan. The extant indications, accordingly, compel us to 
admit that if the Samaritans did have a Greek translation of 
their Pentateuch for themselves, it must have perished at a 
subsequent period, nor does the Samaritan tradition contain 
anything more than a reminiscence of the fact that there were 
at one time many Samaritans residing in Alexandria who 
shared the Greek culture. 

Assuming, however, that this translation of the sacred books, 
the best of all the Greek versions, was effected under royal 
auspices, and that the king who promoted it was Ptolemy II., 
it is still not impossible that it was preceded by other less 
complete attempts, undertaken without public authority. We 
have, therefore, no reason to reject, as wholly groundless, the 
statement of Aristobulus 2 that there was at a still earlier period 
a Greek version of certain portions of the book of the law. 
The other sacred books, also, were translated one by one, 
certainly without any royal assistance, after the translation of 
the book of the law had supplied a brilliant example and 
established an important precedent. It is difficult for us to 
pursue the history of the versions which successively appeared, 
nor do their details possess any great significance for our 
present purpose. Closer investigation of them, however, 
enables us to say briefly that the other books were rendered by 
very different hands, and only by degrees, until, in the second 
half of the second century b.c., they had all been translated, 
without exception, and were much read in various favourite 
versions . 3 In times like these, moreover, when everything was 
new, and an active zeal was kindled for translating into Greek, 
the same book was rendered by different persons, and became 
current in two, three, or even more versions, which were in 
some cases quite divergent, while others were only altered in 
certain passages. This was in itself natural, but we may 


which subsequently characterised the 
Masoretie text. Wo know, however, from 
other indications that it was not till a 
somewhat later period that the Judeans 
began to pay any closer attention to the 
accuracy of the readings of their sacred 
hooks. 

1 P. 250 note 2. 

2 In Euseb. Prcrp. Ev. xiii. 12 ; cf. ix. G. 
It is true that Aristobulus supposes that 
this translation was made even before the 
Persian sovereignty, and was used by the 
ancient Greeks ; but though this is clearly 


a pre-conceived opinion, yet it is difficult 
to suppose he could have invented the 
actual existence of the translation, inas- 
much as lie even gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of some of its parts (according to 
which it only contained an extract from 
the books from Exodus to Joshua). 
Valekenar, p. 47 sqq., tries, without 
reason, to give a different meaning to his 
words. 

3 According to the preface to Ecclus. in 
Cod. Vat., on the age of which sec below’ ; 
1 JMacc., & c. 
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further discern closer proof of it in the many various renderings 
which are sometimes found even in a single verse or in the same 
book , 1 and in the great diversities in the different manuscripts . 2 
The books of Chronicles 3 still contain an important instance of 
two different versions . 4 5 We must pay no regard in this 
connection to the wholly new ardour for translating into Greek 
which was excited at a subsequent period by quite other 
causes and accompanied the diffusion of Christianity . 6 


2 . The Judean Hellenism . 


As soon as these Greek versions began to circulate, they 
naturally became known by degrees, even without special 
effort, to the heathen philosophers, poets, and scholars, of the 
day. In this way the first tolerably trustworthy medium was 
supplied them for making a closer acquaintance with Israel, 
and it could not fail to be instructive if we could trace in 
detail the impression produced on the heathen by these 
strange books, especially in the period when they first 
appeared . 6 The increasing numbers of Judeans and Samaritans, 
on the other hand, who settled in Egypt and other countries of 
Greek civilisation, found in these translations a firm basis for 
a peculiar culture, which approached the Greek more closely 
without being able wholly to disown its Hebrew roots, and 
which, from the style in which it blended various elements. 


1 Especially in the version of the 
Proverbs, but elsewhere also, even in the 
Pentateuch. 

2 From which it is sometimes possible 
now to restore the connection of two words 
separated by whole passages, as in Esther, 
according to p. 231 note 1. 

3 P. 127 sq. 

4 1 suppose it to bo capable of proof 
that in these books the translator of 
the LXX already had the so-called 
Ezras Graecus before him, and has pre- 
served some of his expressions ; but in 
this assumption there is no difficulty 
whatever. Of. also Gott . Gel. An*., 1832, 
p. 373 sqq. 

5 Cf. Jahrbb. der Bibl. JVzss. vol. iv. p. 
1G sq. ; as to the groundless conjectures 
of Grata, it suffices to say that I have 
never given a one-sided preference to the 
LXX. 

6 Yalckcnar, Be Arisiob. p. 125, tries to 
show that the Alexandrian poet Calli- 
machus probably derived some of his 
peculiar ideas and images from the Old 
Testament. Similar conjectures have been 


made by others about some fragments of 
Theocritus (see Staudlin in Paulus’s 
Memorabilien , vol. ii. pp. 162-70). All 
attempts of this kind, however, are too 
remote from our subject to detain ns here. 
Ilermippus, a well-known pupil of Cal- 
limachus, who wroto towards the end 
of the third century n.c., thought that 
Pythagoras had borrowed much from 
Moses, Jos. Contr . Ap. i. 22, p. 453, Orig. 
Contr. Cels. i. 3, 2 ; and the Pythagorean 
Xumenius (according to Orig. ibid. iv. 6, 
4, and Eus. Prcpp. Ev. ix. 6) in many 
places in his writings discussed passages 
from Moses and the prophets. — That 
many G*fcek authors at an early period 
after Alexander mentioned circumstances 
connected with the Judeans, for the most 
part (as Josephus thinks) without much 
knowledge of the subject, and consequently 
in an unfavourable manner, is clear from 
the remarks already made, p. 216 sq., and 
from the distinct references of Jos. Contr. 
Ap. i. 23. Unhappily, however, most of tlio 
passages in these writers which Josephus 
had before his eyes, havo now been lost. 
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may be most easily described as the Hellenistic . l No one who 
understood Greek was now obliged any longer to have recourse 
to the original Hebrew documents. The feeling which prompts 
a resort to first-hand sources in all historical questions was 
still for the most part very imperfectly developed in antiquity ; 
moreover, the translation of the great book of the law, at any 
rate, presented itself from the first invested with the splendour 
of a king’s authority; and the book of Aristeas proves clearly 
enough how soon it also acquired a higher position in the eyes 
of the whole community of Greek Judeans. The culture of the 
Hellenistic Judeans could now, therefore, enter on a path of 
greater independence ; and it was for the further development of 
events to determine whether or not it would finally assume a 
direction contrary to the culture and the moving spirit of the 
parent community. 

The demolition of the barrier of language rendered all the 
more easy the removal of every other obstacle which stood in 
the way of the influx of the whole of Greek literature and the 
philosophy and art which were so closely connected with it, and 
enabled their charm all the more speedily to obtain the mastery 
of many of the boldest and deepest minds of the ‘ People of 
God.’ There was then no great and new subject for the most 
intense thought and aspiration within the limits of the ancient 
community which might have seized and occupied the fresh 
minds of the age. They therefore turned with the greater 
curiosity to the strange and novel charm of the Greek culture ; 
and the great centre at which the Greek philosophy of the time 
gathered and settled, the new Alexandria, with its treasures, 
living and dead, of eveiy kind, which was further the capital of 
their rulers, was in every respect as closely linked with the 
Judeans as though it had become their own second metropolis. 
It is no longer possible for us to trace with sufficient detail the 
steps by which the Greek culture became infused and blended 
with the Hebrew ; 2 because after the Maccabean period, and 
still more after the destruction of Jerusalem, this tendency of 
thought sustained so severe a shock that, with the exception of 
the Greek translation of the Bible, all the other works composed 
under its influence gradually ceased to be read. The main 

1 The name is found with this meaning 2 Biet’s book, entitled Ecole Juive 

unmistakably in Acts vi. 1, ix. 29; the d' Alexandria { Paris, 1854), is as unknown 
Hellenists are as different from the to me as C. Boon’s Historia Conditionis 
Hellenes, i.e. Heathen, xi. 20, as from tho Judceorum rdiyiosca ct moralis inde ab 
Hebrews, i.o. the pure Judeans, a' though exilio Hahylonieo usque ad tempora Jcsu 
the Proselytes were probably generally Chr. immutatca (Groningse, 1834), 
reckoned among them. 
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facts, however, on which it depends, lie clearly before us with 
more or less ample proofs. 

There were many Judeans and Samaritans who were readily 
inclined to taste in the Greek philosophy the kernel of all 
Greek wisdom and culture. By this time, however, it had split 
up into very different schools, and we observe, therefore, that 
individuals attached themselves to one school or another 
according as their doctrines and tendencies respectively suited 
them. The majority, however, followed the Platonic school, 
which seemed the most kindred in spirit to the Old Testament ; 
many also adopted the tenets of the Peripatetics and Stoics, 
scarcely any of the Epicureans. None of the Greek schools, 
however, had enough philosophy to show the way to the 
rigorous and profound investigation of the past of the various 
nations; their tendency was to sink more and more into 
arbitrary interpretations of the antiquity, the religions, and 
gods, of the Greeks as of other races. A Mosaic philosopher 
w T ho abstained from passing over entirely into heathenism 
could only direct his efforts for the most jDart to the employ- 
ment of the weapons of Greek culture for the defence of the 
Mosaic precepts, traditions, and ideas, against the gathering 
objections of the heathen. In the difficulties which presented 
themselves, however, no weapon lay so ready to hand as that 
of the allegorical interpretation of the ancient words of the 
sacred books. An inclination to allegorise traditions and 
writings which have become sacred, whether simply by way of 
applying their meaning to new ideas and institutions, or more 
artificially, so as to render what has become objectionable or 
obscure in them more acceptable and intelligible, naturally 
springs up in every nation at a later stage of its history. The 
Greek philosophers, also, at this period, dealt much in 
allegory ; and the tendency was all the stronger in Alexandria, 
as the Egyptian priests had led the way with their ancient arts 
of allegorising their myths . 1 Nowhere, however, was the 
temptation to it so great as in the case of the Old Testament. 
Exalted, as it were, to heaven, it possessed a sanctity and 
divinity transcending everything else, and wdrile the present 
exerted a most powerful impulse to make a vivid and direct 
application of its contents, there was no proper opportunity 
for its historical investigation and explanation. Hence the 
beginnings of this method may be very clearly traced even 
before the Greek age, and in entire independence of it, e.g. in 

1 Seo Orig. Contr. Cels. i. 2, 4 ; 1,2; Hi. 1,4; iv. 4, 8 ; ibid. 5, 5, 6. 
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the last prophetic writers . 1 But it certainly cannot be denied 
that the style in which it now immediately appears among 
Greek Judeans as a regular art was stimulated and supported 
by Alexandrian culture. 

Special objection was taken to the strong expressions of the 
Bible about the appearance and action of God, and it was 
sought in many ways to soften them by paraphrasing them, by 
explaining them, or even substituting others plainly more 
endurable, the fact being overlooked that they were oulj r 
explicable from the primitive vivacity of the true religion, out 
of which they involuntarily sprang . 2 Another large class 2 of 
allegoric interpretations referred to prescriptions in the book of 
the law which were no longer applicable in their literal 
meaning, or of which the grounds were obscure. Of the 
former kind an example is found in the jubilee year, of the 
latter in the laws relating to food and sacrifice. But almost 
the whole of the ancient history as it was found in the 
Pentateuch, beginning with the narrative of the creation, — nay, 
this narrative itself in particular — could now be rendered of 
living and fruitful interest simply by means of allegorical inter- 
pretation. — The greatest development of allegory in all these 
relations does not appear, it is true, if we may judge from the 
extant* works, until the writings of Philo, towards the end of 
this whole history ; but many of the acceptations which occur 
there were adopted from previous writers, and he himself 
sometimes refers to the earlier originators of such explanations, 
without specifying them by name . 3 Even in the LXX a few 
scattered traces of allegory present themselves here and there . 4 
We also possess a few fragments 5 from the work of one of 


1 I showed as early as 1840 that Ezok. 
iv. and Dan. ix. give true allegories, 
taking the former without special refer- 
ence to the allegorical interpretation of 
the actual words of the sacred hook, and 
simply in typical application. That the 
author of tho book of Daniel, however, 
was in any way subject to Alexandrian 
influence, it would bo wholly impossible 
to provo. 

2 The same effort to spiritualise the 
strong expressions of the Koran, and 
remove from God everything apparently 
corporeal, has arisen in Islam also, and 
caused great disturbances v while the 
essence of the Vedic hymns, as the per- 
manent basis of all Indian religion, was 
at a very early period completely evapo- 
rated by allegory. 

3 Opp. vol. ii. p. 211, where he even 


designates them as 6t<nre<rioi &v$pes, 475. 
In many other passages, such as ii. pp. 
15, 22, 63, ho simply cites in passing 
various interpretations which he either 
found in earlier works of different authors 
or had heard propounded by his own 
teachers. 

4 As in Is. vi. 1, where the ‘ skirts’ of 
Jahveh aro avoided. The strongest in- 
stances are in passages like Ex. xix. 3, 
xxiv. 10 sq., xxv. 8. And in these all our 
MSS. agree. 

5 In Eus. Prcpp. Ev. vii. 13 sq.. viii. 
8-10, ix. G (this is taken from Clem. 
Strom . i. p. 342 Sylb.), xiii. 11 sq., and 
Ecc. Ilist . vii. 32. Aristobulus is also 
mentioned in Clem. Strom . i. p. 305, v. 
p. 595, vi. p. 632, and by Origen, Contr. 
Cels. iv. 6, 4 ; this shows that he was 
still read by Origen. That Josephus 
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those who may be designated the founders of this method, the 
Peripatetic Aristobulus. Belonging to a priestly family, lie 
lived in Egypt in the first half of the second century b.c., and, 
as a teacher of Ptolemy Philometor, who very early acceded to 
power, he was held in special remembrance, so that he was 
called in brief 4 the teacher/ 1 The general position of the 
Judeans in Egypt about this time renders it by no means 
incredible that an accomplished member of their nation should 
have admission to the court and possess authority there. He 
wrote a work entitled c Explanations of the Mosaic Law / 2 in 
several parts, in which he addressed himself to Philometor, 
who was then evidently still very young (and who continued 
one of the best of the later Ptolemies). His object was, before 
the eyes of the king himself, to dissipate certain prejudices 
against the law. The fragments which remain prove the work 
to have been the composition of a refined mind ; and in the 
treatment of such questions as how hands, arms, face, and feet, 
could be ascribed to God in the holy scriptures, how the 
descent of God on to Sinai in fire and other symbols of the 
same nature were to be understood, how God could have rested 
on the seventh day — we observe in fact the earliest and 
tenderest attempts at connected allegorical explanation placed 
as far as possible on a philosophical basis. In the book of 
Aids teas already mentioned 3 allegory appears as a matter of 
course and in a highly-developed form. 

Another object, however, soon called forth further efforts. 
It was sought to prove that the truths of the sacred books 
reappeared also in the greatest Greek sages and poets, a Homer 


nowhero mentions him cannot surprise us, 
if, as is very possiblo, he had not a copy 
of his book. It is true that Eichhorn, 
following Kich. Simon and Hody, has 
attempted {Allgem. Biblioth. dcr Bib. Lit. 
v. p. 253 sqq.) to prove the supposi- 
titious character of the whole work, but 
his reasons arc not really satisfactory. 
Valckeniir, whoso Diatrib. de Aristob. was 
probably written previously, maintains 
its genuineness, on grounds for the most 
part quite adequate. The two writers 
named Agathobulus, whom Anatolius in 
Eus. Ecc. Hist. vii. 32, has associated 
with Aristobulus, arc otherwise wholly 
unknown. 

1 He is placed under Philometor by 
Clement, Strom, i. p. 342, and Eus. Chron. 
ii. p. 239, Chron. Pasch. i. p. 337. Else- 
where he is placed by the Fathers (and 
even by Anatolius before Eusebius) under 
Philadelphus or Lagi, and is added to 


the LXX themselves : but such confusions 
are easily explicable. The oldest pas- 
sage now known to us in which he is 
mentioned is fouud in 2 Macc. i. 10 ; tho 
letter quoted there is certainly fictitious, 
but it shows us at any rate in what high 
esteem Aristobulus stood, so that he was 
considered in Palestine as the most emi- 
nent Judean in Egypt. At tho same 
time, if with two MSS. we read the 148th 
instead of the 1 SSth year of the Scleucidao, 
this passage also places him under Phi- 
lometor ; the general connection, in fact, 
makes this reading necessary. 

2 According to Anatolius in Eus. Ecc. 
Hist. vii. 32, in connection, however, with 
his incorrect representation (alroady men- 
tioned) of the two Ptolemies, in whose 
time he places him. According to the 
version of Kufinus liecamo from the w r e!I- 
known Paneas (p. 23G). 

3 p 2 19, 
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and a Hesiod, an Orpheus and a Plato, and thus received con- 
firmation at their hands . 1 This comparison was not without 
foundation; and as soon as the confessors of the true God who 
had acquired Greek culture obtained a nearer insight into the 
treasures of the ancient Greek literature, they could not fail to 
be surprised to find there so much which came so near many of 
the finest utterances of their own sacred books. If this com- 
parison had been carried through with historical thoroughness, 
it might have shown how the higher minds of all nations meet 
freely on the pure heights of truth, and how it is in the last 
resort the truth of things itself which moves the soul, and 
draws all better minds even involuntarily into more or less 
agreement with it. But the prevailing want of the historic 
spirit, and the rigid notions of, the Judeans of that period, early 
led these efforts to quite other ends. It was thought that the 
ancient Greeks must have borrowed such truths from the 
sacred books, either by an older translation , 2 or by journeys to 
Palestine ; 3 and no one ever once enquired more closely how 
much might be involved in this opinion that was only true 
within strict limits. Such assumptions, therefore, were soon 
pushed much further, just as one false step easily leads to a 
second, and one predilection that is not quite sound gives an 
impulse to another. 

The activity with which Greek poetic art was then pursued 
in Alexandria and elsewhere, merely as an instrument of 
intellectual culture, led many of these Hellenists to devote 
themselves to it with increasing zeal, and they acquired such 
aptitude and ease that they even entered into competition with 
well-known Greek models, and handled subjects from their own 
history and religion in great poems. Tlius, an Ezekiel com- 
posed a Greek drama on the c March out of Egypt ; 54 an 
otherwise unknown Philo sang of ‘ Jerusalem 5 in epic strains ; 5 
a Theodotus (perhaps a Samaritan) celebrated in epic style the 
history of the ancient Shechem ; 6 all three having certainly 

1 Cf. Aristobulus as cited above, and 4 See the tolerably long extracts in 
also Josephus in his last work, where he Euseb. Prcsp. Ev. ix. 28 sq., and Clem, 
expresses himself most cautiously ; Contr . Strom, i. p. 344 sqq. 

Ap. ii. 16, 36, 39. 5 According to the shorter extracts in 

2 P. 254. Euseb. Prcep. Ev. ix. 20, 24, 37. To 

3 The Fathers, who often used similar identify this Philo with Philo Presbyter, as 
language, were in so doing only following Viger strove to do, and as other writers 
the path laid in these centuries by the have done after him, is impossible for 
Judeans, and it was the more completely this reason alone, that the latter, accord- 
open to them because after the second ing to what we know of him through 
destruction of Jerusalem tho Judeans Josephus, Contr. Ap. i. 23, was a heathen, 
abandoned it entirely, so that the steps 6 According to the extracts in Euseb. 
they had already taken upon it became Prcep. Ev. ix. 22. 

quite remote. 
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flourished in the second or even the third century b.c. 1 From 
this, however, it was but a small step further, in the freedom 
of literary practice in that age, to the attempt to teach the 
truth of the sacred books in the name and costume of the old 
Greek poets and prophets themselves, or even to transform by 
easy changes ancient sayings of celebrated Greeks into the 
same meaning. 2 Out of this imitative art, accordingly, with 
hues that alternated between the two nationalities and religions, 
there arose a complete poetic literature, which ran on into the 
earliest ages of Christianity. For longer poems old Greek 
names like Orpheus and Pliocylides were most frequently 
chosen, until it became more and more the practice to compose 
under the veil of Sibylline voices, which admitted so much of 
mystery, and seemed to stand nearer to the east, in order to 
bring home to the heathen the great truths of the unity and 
righteousness of God as well as the Messianic hopes. At what 
an early period all these attempts took shape among the Greek 
Jews, we learn most clearly from the work of Aristobulus 
already mentioned. 3 Closer researches, however, have now 
established that the oldest Sibylline work preserved with 
tolerable completeness falls in the year 124 b.c., but other 
poems, such as that in the name of Pliocylides, are much older, 
and by the early ages of Christianity the whole of this depart- 
ment of composition, which was once so flourishing, had passed 
through a most various development. It was quite in accord- 
ance with the general unfolding of the mind that in the third 
century, under the mild sun of the earlier Ptolemies, this 
hybrid literature should be still tender and shy, recommending 
to the heathen the truth of the higher religion, even without its 
own name, or the names of Israel or Judah. At a later stage, 
in the oldest Sibylline utterances now extant, it rose in open 
contest against heathenism, only hiding its growing boldness 
under the most ingenious veil, until, at the approach of the 
ultimate fall of the nation, it served simply as the vehicle of the 


1 Because Eusebius only knows and 
cites all three through Alexander Poly- 
histor ; but traces of tho use of the LXX 
are found in Ezekiel, just as in Ecclus. 
xxxvi. 29, compared with Gen. ii. 18, 20. 

2 As in the verse falsely cited from 

OcL v. 262 in support of a proof of the 
sabbath, e) SSojuoy fjjuap erp/ Kal rcy re re- 
\e<n o aivavra, in Euseb. Prcrp. Ev. xiii. 
12 ; and the Soplioclean lines on the 
unity of God in the passage in Athenag. 
Presb . v., Clem. Strom . v. 14 (quoted 


above, p. 248 note 1), though probably 
only derived from the Jewish redactor of 
the Hecataean work. 

3 Valckenar, indeed, supposes that Aris- 
tobulus had himself composed the verses 
quoted by him, and his whole Diatribe 
proceeds from this point of view ; but tho 
evidence is against this assumption, and 
at the time of Philometor their true 
authors might have long since become 
unknown. 
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dark anticipations and siglis of distracted souls, and finally 
found its only refuge in Christianity. 1 

The most unassuming and innocent attempts were those 
made by some Judeans and Samaritans, in the third and second 
centuries b.c., to open up to the heathen the comprehension of 
the ancient significance of their nation b} r historical delineations 
and researches. Unfortunately, our only knowledge of these 
works is derived from a few fragments in later writings, and 
with others our acquaintance is still more imperfect ; moreover, 
this period was little favourable to deeper historical investiga- 
tions into antiquity. 2 Nevertheless, an attempt was thus made 
to treat the remote and obscure past scientifically, which could 
never again be laid entirely to rest. 


3. The Progress of Culture in Palestine — The Son of 
Sirach . 

In Palestine, and particularly in Jerusalem itself, there was 
far too stout a kernel of the ancient people to allow the 
influence and intermingling of Greek culture to acquire such 
rapid and general predominance. Moreover, the temple 
service, in which the sacred usages of old were still kept up 
with scrupulous inflexibility, opposed a strong barrier to all 
deeper innovations ; and the study of the law, which had 
flourished uninterruptedly from the time of Ezra, together with 
the increasing reverence for the other works of the ancient men 
of God and for the whole of Israel’s mighty past, powerfully 
promoted continuous perseverance in the old national customs 
and pursuits. 

How tenaciously the previous style of national life sought to 
maintain itself up to the beginning of the second century, and 
how little Greek culture was able to interrupt the steady course 
even of national literature, may be seen very clearly from the 
great book of the Wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach. This is 


' On this subject sec further the essay 
liber Ent etching , Inhalt und, Wcrth dcr 
Sibyllischcn Biichcr, Gottingen, 185S ; to 
which may be added the passages from 
Melito in Cureton’s Spirit. Syr. p. 24, 5, 
Verecundus in Pitra’s Spirit. Solcsm. iv. 
p. 153 sq.. and Hippolytus, Philosophu- 
mena, v. 10. Cf. also the Jahrbb. dcrBihl. 
JFiss. ix. p. 299, x. p. 226, xi. p. 233 sqq., 
and Jac. II or nay's essay Uljcr das Phoky- 
leidische Gcdicht, Berlin, 1856. A frag- 


ment of an old and probably Samaritan- 
Esyptian Sibyl lias been presorved in the 
latest portion. Sib. xi. 239-242, where 
Xi/j-bs Kal \oip6s are prophesied to the 
Judeans in Egypt, with the lator addition 
that this should take place during the 
293 years (in ver. 244 rpris k al rpiarpid- 
kovtol should be read) of the eight (Ptole- 
mean) kings of Egypt. 

2 Cf. vol. i. pp. 198, 212. 
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tlie only really Palestinian work belonging to this Ptolemaic 
jieriocl which has been preserved ; it supplies us, however, with 
abundant evidence on many points about the state of affairs in 
the great centre of the people. It is true that we are only 
acquainted with this very comprehensive book through the 
translation which the grandson of the author executed in 
Egypt, some years after his arrival there in the thirty-eighth 
year of Ptolemy Euergetes (also known as Physcon), i.e. 133 
b.c. 1 But, as the translator remarks in his preface, written in 
excellent Greek, his work was performed with great industry, 
exactness, and care. At any rate, it is very faithful, and often 
literal, even to wide departure from Greek usage, 2 although he 
gives sufficient proof in his preface of his ability to write, when 
necessary, without any Hebraisms. It is probable, therefore, 
that the work was written before the beginning of the Maccabean 
struggles ; and it nowhere contains the smallest allusion to the 
peculiar characteristics of their times, for the Messianic hopes, 
which are expressed with plenty of force 3 in various passages, 
constitute rather the permanent ground of all the deeper 
and genuine Judean philosophy through all these centuries. 
Closer examination, however, of the different divisions and 
maxims of the whole book further proves that Jesus the son of 
Sirach of Jerusalem, who, at the close, designates himself with 
sufficient clearness as the writer, 4 was by no means in the 
strictest sense of the word the original author of all that it 
contains ; on the other hand, he combined two older books of 
proverbs, and published them again with some important 


1 According to tho genuine preface, 

towards the end of which evpuv must be 
read for evpov. Euergetes I. cannot be 
referred to, as ho only reigned for twenty - 
five years. — The other preface, which is 
found in the Complutensian Polyglott 
and in a very few MSS., contains nothing 
but the conjectures of a tolerably late 
and certainly Christian reader on the 
contents and value of tho book, and par- 
ticularly on tho relation of the author to 
the translator. The gist of it is that tho 
author only left his book ‘ almost per- 
fected,’ and tho translator finally arranged 
it. This is a mere surmise on the part of 
this learned reader, based on certain 
marks of a want of order still easily per- 
ceptible in the work, but it is in itself 
without foundation. 

3 Hence this book also requires a 

complete knowledge of Hebrew for its 
proper comprehension. That all its divi- 


sions, moreover, wore equally Hebraic 
may be seen from the senteuces which 
allude to tho meanings of Hebrew words, 
and which are to be found both at tho 
beginning, vi. 21, and at the end, xliii. 9. 
In other respects the translator is not 
altogether secure against occasional mis- 
understanding of the Hebrew. 

3 Cf. especially Ecclus. iv. 15, x. 13-17, 
xi. 5 sq., xxxii. 17-19, xxxiii. 1-12, 
xxxvi. 11-17, xxxvii. 25, xxxix. 23, 
xlviii. 10 sq. ; oven to the pre-ominence 
of the house of David there is significant 
allusion, xlv. 25 sq., xlviii. 15. 

4 Ecclus. 1. 27 sq. That his grandson, 
the translator, should bear tho same 
name is certainly quite possible in ac- 
cordance with ancient usage, but the 
statement rests only on tho second pre- 
faco referred to above, which is not in 
itself a very trustworthy authority. 
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additions of liis own . 1 These earlier works seem only to have 
been five, ten, or fifteen decades older, so that in the large 
book which has come down to us we possess at the same time 
an authentic account of the style and manner in which the 
genuine Hebrew art of proverbial composition spun its con- 
tinuous thread from the date of the book of Koheletli 2 to 
this later age. Gentle and soft, with a warm but hidden glow, 
this method of composition frequently settles down towards the 
end of a great national development of literature and art as a 
permanent deposit on the rising soil; particularly if it is 
dexterous enough to collect in a compact and agreeable form 
the most important results of earlier investigations and 
experience, and can add to these some new ideas to meet the 
latest requirements of the day. This had been already shown 
in Israel by the history of proverbial composition from the 
seventh century. As years went on, however, it grew in favour 
and importance, especially after prophetism had completely 
ceased, and what was merely instructive and capable of being 
propounded in the schools came to occupy the foremost place. 
As in earlier and better times with the comprehension or pro- 
clamation of utterances of God (oracles), so now to understand 
or produce utterances of wisdom became one of the highest 
requisites of life and sources of glory ; 3 and among all the older 
species of art and literature the scholarship which was now 
boldly rising to be the mistress of the people, was most frequently 
associated with the practice of proverbial composition. Hence, 
even in these later centuries, it undergoes a new and in its way 
a vigorous development, of which the book of the son of Siracli 
affords us the most striking evidence up to the beginning of the 
Maccabean movements. 

The first portion of the work appears to consist of a book of 
proverbs, which in an attractive but still easy and level manner 
endeavours to cover with its wise maxims the whole sphere of 
life. In short and simple sayings it dispenses the most true- 
hearted counsels and still more abundant warnings. It does 
not sliun the higher considerations on the nature of all wisdom, 
for which the way had been paved in earlier books, but it 
generally prefers to dwell on the golden mean, without carrying 

1 On this see the essay in the Jahrhb. assume, it is the result of imitation ; see 
der Bill. IViss. iii. p. 125 sqq. The use further xi. 28, xiii. 16, 18 sq. ; but these 
of outw? there noticed, p. 136 (cf. also few passages might also have been in- 
xviii. 15, xx. 3, 17, xxxiv. 26, and read serted by the last author, 
xxxi. 25 sq.), is certainly to be found 2 P. 188. 

also in the last author, xxxvi. 24, 31, 3 Cf. Ecclus. iii. 29, vi. 34, viii. 8, xiv. 

xli. 10 ; but in his case, as ve may safely 20, xviii. 28, xx. 19, xxxix, 2 sq. 
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away the reader into regions more and more remote . 1 It is in 
its way a work of great beanty ; and so far as regards its 
somewhat depressed tone and the recommendation of the con- 
tented enjoyment of this brief life, made all the more earnest 
by a strong counter tendency , 2 it follows closely on the book of 
Koheletli. From this, however, it is distinguished quite as 
forcibly by its limitation to the simplest and most child-like 
advice, as well as by the proposal to give a summary of wisdom 
for young people ; while on the other hand it makes none of 
the pretensions which its predecessor advances by its name 
and form. It was thus an excellent school-book for its time, 
and we may reasonably assume that it was written at no 
distant date after the book of Koheletli, probably before the 
end of the fourth century. — The second work which has been 
employed by our author is of a very different kind . 3 As though 
his object were to compel the recognition of the new impulse 
which, through the Greek movement, seized even involuntarily 
the Judean minds of the third century, this writer rises to 
bolder heights than any of his predecessors, without on that 
account, however, denying the peculiar characteristics of 
Israel. Nay, he gives to these elements a prominence which no 
earlier proverbial writer had allowed them, and shows what 
wisdom is both for the whole earth and its nations, and 
for Israel in particular. As in these later days the various 
branches of poetry and art became more and more blended, he 
mingled with his discourse the charm of songs of praise and of 
prayer, so that we possess in this work the finest compositions 
in continuation of the Psalms which the Apocryphal books 
contain. The whole style is more artistic ; single maxims are 
often extremely pointed ; the language is full of images and 
flowers, and while the writer seeks to describe with great detail 
the whole compass of morality, he depicts certain special moral 
relations with peculiar care . 4 The prevailing tone is less 
scrupulous than that of the preceding book; as though it had 
been observed that the nation was beginning to acquire more 


1 Ecclns. i.-xvi. 21. 

2 Only in this way can we rightly 
understand the great prominence given to 

the mortal and transient elements of 
human life, ix. 12, x. 9-11, xiv. 11-19, 
cf. xvi. 28 sq., xvii. 22-27 ; in vii. 17 
there is an allusion to hell ; but none of 
these writers pursue the more enlightened 
ideas of immortality and recompense, 
which (according to vol. iv. p. 212 sq.) 

had arisen in Israel at an earlier period. 


The depressed and timorous tone of tho 
time finds special expression in the refe- 
rences to external .power and dominion, 
viii. 1 sq., 14, ix. 13, xiii. 2; although, 
on the other hand, very suitable remarks 
are found in vii. 4-7, ix. 17 sqq., x. 1-20. 

3 Ecclus. xvi. 22-xxxvi. 22, xxxix. 12- 
3f). 

4 As in tho proverbs about slaves, 
xxxiii. 24-31 ; the canonical books con- 
tain none of equal boldness. 
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independence and self-government. — In employing these two 
works as the basis of his own, the last author has made 
additions here and there, aud also, in the case of the second 
especially, considerable abbreviations and transpositions. But 
lie lias further appended, for the most part at the end, a large 
number of proverbs, reflections, songs, and prayers, of his own 
composition, and has treated his materials with still more free- 
dom and laxity. In particular, as an entire novelty, he intro- 
duces a celebration of the great saints of old, from Enoch to 
Simon, that the combined work may serve as a general book of 
reading and instruction, and on the historical side also may 
satisfy all the claims of readers in quest of knowledge. But 
the scrupulous spirit from which the pious minds of all these 
later ages are never entirely free, at least in religious matters, 
reappears here with only too much strength, and penetrates the 
whole book with only too much intensity , 1 * in spite of the wealth 
of its glorious continuations of the eternal truths which had 
long been maintained in Israel. It is in harmony with the 
spirit of the age that there should be constant reference to the 
c law of God ’ and the ‘ commandments ; 5 2 but there is nowhere 
any attempt at allegory ; and this alone, as well as every other 
sign, shows clearly how little influence was as yet exerted by 
the new Greek- Alexandrian learning . 3 

Many novelties, however, were making their way unobserved 
even into Jerusalem, and in particular certain arts and 
practices. Hence there arose a special order of learned men, 
whose position became more and more secure. They occupied 
themselves at first with the law and its application, and were 
called in cousequence scribes or teachers of the law ; but through 
their literary ability and their trained knowledge they exerted 
a more general influence among the people as well as in the 
council of the princes . 4 A very independent literary class had 


1 It is sufficient to specify the proverb 
about * not pressing too close or standing 
too far off, so as not to be cither driven 
away or forgotten,’ xiii. 10, or the ex- 
hortations to the utmost prudence against 

the enemy, xii. 10 »sqq„ or the praises of 

pleasure in other people’s misfortunes, 
xxv. 7 ; cf. xxx. G. There is still in the 
meanwhile a considerable stop to tho 
proverb about the three worst national 
enemies, 1. 25 sq. 

* Keelus. ii. 1G, vi. 37, viii. 8, ix. 15, 
x. 10, xv. 1, 15, xix. 17 sq., 20, xxi, 11, 
xxiii. 23, 27, xxviii. G sq., xxix. 1, 9, 11, 
xxxii. 15, xxxv. 1, and tho praise of tho 
law, xxiv. 22 sqq., xli. 8, xlii. 2. 


3 What finally became of the original 
Hebrew book of Siraeli we do not know. 
In the Rabbinical writings there are only a 
few proverbs of NT D p, 3km Sira, hero 
and there (at last collected in Duke’s 
Jiabbinische filumcnle.se , Hann. 1844) ; 
and out of him tho Cabbalists actually 
made a grandson of Jeremiah ; see Car- 
moly’s Ilineraires , pp. 23G, 290. 

4 In this connection there is a very 
instructive passage in Eeclus. x. 5; ef. vor. 
29 sq. ; see also xliv. 4, and tho designedly 
high praise of the ypaixf-iarcvs, xxxviii. 
24-xxxix. 11. Moreover, among other 
Greeks, and at the court of tho Ptolemies 
in tho same way, ypapp-aTtvs was em* 
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certainly developed itself in ancient Israel out of its native 
resources; but that in the new Jerusalem, where the two 
orders of the priests and the scribes seemed to have been finally 
reconciled and blended in the person of Ezra, an order of 
scribes should take up an independent position apart from the 
priesthood, should win high honour, and continue into every 
subsequent age, was certainly a consequence of the great 
repute in which learning and literary power stood among the 
Greeks and the various Greek courts of the day. 

In the same way, the influence of Greek knowledge and life 
showed itself in the greater prominence assumed by physicians 
whose practice was distinct from the treatment by the priests. 
Not in vain does the son of Siracli labour to prove that the 
physician is to be highly honoured, and that in conjunction 
with proper piety and hope for divine aid his help also is not to 
be despised . 1 

At how early a period and with what force special branches 
of Greek culture gained an entrance, we may trace clearly 
enough in the ease of an art which had hitherto been the most 
easily diffused of all’ — that of music. The book of Daniel 
contains the first Greek words which made their way into the 
literary language of the period. But these words are nothing 
else than the names of Greek musical instruments ; 2 and we are 
justified in inferring from them that Greek music established 
itself at a very early date in Palestine. The same result, how- 
ever, is reached from quite another direction. The old Hebrew 
music must have been resumed in the new temple of Zerubbabel, 
and pursued with great zeal. This is plain from the super- 
scriptions of many of the Psalms, which were then collected 
afresh, and from the historical representations of the Chronicler. 
But the Greek translators of the Psalter evince only an imperfect 
and obscure knowledge of the art terms of the ancient music, 
which clearly proves that the whole of this ancient art suffered 
severely through the entrance of Greek music, and by degrees 
entirely disappeared . 3 


ployed in quite another aspect as a nanio 
for certain high offices of stato ; of this 
usage oxecllont examples are found in 
many of tho inscriptions in the Corp. 
Inscrr. Grcec. vols. i.-iii. 

1 Keclus. xxxviii. 1-23. 

2 There are the names \paArT}piou and 
t Tv(i<p(dvla so often repeated in Dan. iii. ; 
hut cranfivKi], fcOSDj must not be rec- 


koned with these, as it must have travelled 
from Asia to the Greeks; on the other 
hand, D*UVp must have derived its form 

from the Greek. On this see also Gbtt. 
Gel . Anz. 1861, p. 1094 sqq. 

3 See the Diehtcr des A. Bs. i. p. 212 
sqq. 
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III. The Ascendency of the Greeks. The Euling Powers 

of the Age. 

But neither the entry of these isolated arts and aptitudes, 
nor the rivalry of merely literary achievements, could ensure 
permanence for the contact between the two religions and 
nationalities which had thus been set on foot. It was, in the 
first place, too limited. The Greek, both by its intrinsic 
nature and by the outward power with which it was surrounded, 
possessed too much strength, while, on the other hand, the 
Hebrew w T as too peculiar, and, in its ultimate essence, too 
sensitive and easily wounded. No peaceful mutual under- 
standing, no emulous recognition and acceptance of the better 
and more perfect qualities which each respectively possessed, 
could be brought about. The efforts which had been made 
towards this consummation remained too weak. As the end 
of the first century of its dominion approached, the Greek 
element, it is true, chiefly through the ascendency of the most 
ungoverned worldly ambition and the vices of the majority 
of the Greek courts, underwent a rapid decline and became 
inwardly corrupt ; yet, partly as representing the elegance, the 
art, and the rich knowledge, of the newest life, and partly as the 
imperial power of the age, it proved too seductive, and insinu- 
ated itself too easily on every side. Judaism, on the other 
hand, had certainly gained fresh strength in the centuries 
immediately preceding, but had not yet attained the perfect 
form to which its deepest endeavours impelled it. It had 
consequently appropriated as holy too much that was merely 
ancient and prescriptive. To the Greeks these practices were 
inevitably difficult of comprehension, and easily fell into dis- 
repute ; and although now revered with a sanctity hitherto 
unknown, yet in the long run they had too slight a foundation 
not to become objects of suspicion in their own circle and be 
felt as a burthen. The two nationalities (for with these the 
different religions were still peculiarly allied) had each their 
pre-eminent advantages and strong points, but they had also 
their grave defects and weaknesses. The imjjossibility of 
mutual comprehension and reconciliation on a deep enough 
basis tended to bring them into still closer collision, and conse- 
quently into an inevitable struggle ; and if this should take 
place, the way was prepared for the complete triumph, at any 
rate provisionally, of the Greek. In all the broad east the 
Greek was now the solitary power of the day ; and consequently, 
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in the growing severity of the friction between the hostile 
elements, it gained a reiterated victory by means of those who, 
as the ambitious and the highly cultured, or as the powerful, of 
their time, were most directly exposed to the charms and 
seductions of the age. 

The blending of old Israelite and Greek literature, which we 
have already described , 1 was, however, innocent enough com- 
pared with other results which were ultimately involved in the 
tendency of the age. Many w T lio wished to shine as writers, as 
learned or else as highly-educated persons, soon regarded it as 
quite in accordance with the spirit of the age to adopt Greek 
names in place of Hebrew, and thus follow a fashion which 
was then spreading right through Asia and Egypt. This practice 
of bearing Greek and subsequently also Latin names, either by 
the side of the old Hebrew, or without any other designation, 
became more and more firmly established in the course of the 
succeeding centuries, and made its way to some extent also 
among the common people. At first it went no further than 
dexterously giving a Greek form to the Hebrew sound ; thus 
Jesus was turned into Jason, Eliakim into Alkimos, Manasseli 
perhaps into Menelaos, Hilkiali into Alexandros . 2 A far worse 
consequence, however, was that many Judeans contracted a taste 
for the brilliant Greek festivals and bodily exercises, which 
rendered it difficult for them to maintain the usages and 
principles of their ancestral religion in the form in which they 
were expounded and scrupulously defended by the liagiocracy. 
When they desired to contend with Greeks on the Paltestra 
they made themselves ridiculous by their circumcision, the only 
usage derived from the most ancient times which they had 
still conscientiously preserved in countries of Greek civilisation. 
Little by little some of them attempted to grow an artificial 
foreskin . 3 But in so doing they ran directly counter to a 
prejudice about the essentials of the true religion, which the 
age was still much too weak to overcome in the right way; 
and soon there was nothing which tended more to provoke the 
gravest apprehensions and the most serious disapprobation on 
the part of all those who regarded it as their highest duty to 
protect the ancient true religion. It was not, however, till 


1 P. 260 sqq. _ 

2 Jos. Ant. xviii. 5, 4. 

3 The iTTio"rva(Tfx6s is literally nothing 

more than the condition of a as a 

man with an artificial foreskin was called. 
Wo know the fact from 1 Macc. i. 15, 


Jos. Ant. xii. 5, 1, and the word from 
1 Cor. vii. 18. The IMishnah does not 
legislate upon it, since Mish. Orla treats 
of other things ; elsewhere, however, the 
Talmud speaks cursorily of the D'p-'lC’P- 
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somewhat later that the full bearing of this controversy deve- 
loped itself. 

2L The Tligh-Pricsts. 

As regards the ruling powers of the period, we have little 
more definite knowledge of the high-priests after Alexander 
than we have of their predecessors. In general terms, however, 
we may affirm that with the increasing power of the liagiocracy 
in Jerusalem itself* their position also became more and more 
inlluential and important. Josephus only supplies us in passing 
with their names and the order of their succession, without in 
each case exactly specifying the duration of their government. 1 2 
Yet the principal outlines for our present purpose are not very 
obscure. 

At the time of Alexander, Jaddua was still in office, the last 
high-priest mentioned in the canonical Old Testament. 3 He 
Avas succeeded by his son Onias I., 4 who ruled till about 310 b.c., 
and Onias was followed by his son Simon I., till about 291 b.c. 
This Simon, according to Josephus, bore the surname of the 
Just. The Mishnah also extols a Simon the Just, 5 not, however, 
as liigli-priest, but as one of the last great teachers belonging 
to the period of the formation of the canon, and preserves a 
saying of his very significant of the times, ‘ There are three 
tilings on which the world rests : the law, divine worship, and 
the practice of good works. 5 He belonged, therefore, to the 
school founded by Ezra, as was to be expected from the age in 
which he lived, and he carried out further the principles which 
it involved. 

At his death, his son Onias was too young to be his successor, 
and his office was filled by his brother Eleazar till the year 


1 The language about priests and sacri- 
fices in Eeelus. vii. 2U-31, xiv. 11, xxxii. 
1-11, still resembles that formerly em- 
ployed in the Persian period, p. 173 sq. 

2 The succession of the high-priests 
from Onias I. to the extinction of his 
family may be gathered from Josephus, 

not without some troublo and the cor- 
rection of an oversight, Ant. xi. ad fin., 
xii. 2, 5 ; 4, 1, 10 ; 5, 1 ; 9, 7 ; xiii. 3, 1 ; 
xx. 10, 2 sq. ; Bell. Jud. vii. 10, 2. As 
far as the mere, succession of the high- 
priests is concerned, these scattered no- 
tices agree on the whole with one another, 
but of any closer and trustworthy chrono- 
logical data there is an almost incredible 

lack. This great deficiency wo must 

therefore supply as far as possible in 
other ways; and to what extent this can 


be done is tolerably clear from the ex- 
planations already made, p. 123 sq. From 
a pure misunderstanding of the words in 
Euseb. Chron. ii. p. 235, Georg. Syncellus 
places Jesus, the son of Sirach, in this 
series as the thirteenth, with a duration 
of six years ; he then collects the various 
opinions about the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth, and assigns to tho sixteenth only 
three years. 

3 P. 123 sq. 

4 Onias is probably not hut rPSn, 
as the Pesh., throughout 2 Mace., writes 
UjQ-k.; the magician Onias in Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 2, 1 is called i}*in in the Mishnah, 
Ta'airith , iii. 8. Yet later Jews also 
write and pronounce it *P3in> CJtOnav. 

5 Mass. Aboth. i. 2. 
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27G b.c. ; the latter was also placed by the book of Aristcas 1 
in the time of Ptolemy Philadclplius. Prom some cause now 
obscure (probably Onias was still too young) he was succeeded 
first by his uncle Manasseh till 250 b.c., upon whose death 
Simon’s son, Onias II., held the liigh-priesthood till about the 
year 2 19. 2 The relations with Egypt continued still unclouded, 
as is evident from the fact that on one occasion Ptolemy 
Euergetes (24G-221), when returning from liis victorious expe- 
dition against the Seleucidm, offered rich sacrifices and gifts in 
Jerusalem. 3 Yet under this Onias a series of events occurred 
which already reveals the profound moral corruption into which 
the Greek as well as the Jewish leaders were about rapidly to 
fiill. We only know the story from Josephus, 4 and it will be 
sufficient in this connection to touch upon it briefly. Onias 
became more and more indiscreet every year, until his ambition 
at length led him to withhold the yearly tribute of twenty 
talents. This drew down upon himself and the whole nation 
the grave indignation of King Euergetes, when his sister’s son 
Joseph, son of Tobias, contrived by uncommon adroitness and 
activity to arrange everything amicably. The great services 
rendered by this Joseph to his people are highly extolled ; but 
the picture of the means which he employed is by no means 
pleasing. By attendance at the Egyptian court, by the wit and 
humour acceptable at such a place, but particularly by rich 
presents, he managed to obtain the privilege of farming the 
royal revenues over all Palestine. This he carried out rigo- 
rously to his own and the king’s advantage, but not without 
severity, as in his treatment of Ascalon and Scythopolis, which 
gave Judean pride an opportunity for boasting that in this 
way at any rate it again ruled over the Philistines, Idumeans, 
and similar small nations around ! He continued thus em- 
ployed for twenty-two years ; but the subsequent story of his 
sons, also called 6 sons of Tobias, ’ unveils in the most shocking 
manner the further development of the deep corruption which 
everyone underwent who entered into any close connection 

1 P. 251. rived it from the great work of Nicolaus 

2 According to the assumption that of Damascus, on which see below. The 

Onias III. was deposed in the year 175, wife of Ptol. Energctes bears tho name 
lie himself reigned twonty-four years, and of Cleopatra, but for this there is no 
his predecessor, Simon II., twenty years, historical ground ; the Greek mediator 
In this ease, we can follow the Chron . between the king and Joseph was one 
PascJi., and assign to tins Onias thirty-two Athenion. In other respects the whole 
years. narrative seems only too well founded, 

9 According to Conir. Aj >. ii. 5, ho had and it is significant enough that Josephus 
even intentionally avoided all heathen relates these stories as though ho took 
temples on the way ! a genuine pleasure in them ! 

4 Ant. xii. 4. Josephus probably de- 6 As we may infer from 2 Macc. iii. 11. 
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with an Egyptian or Syrian court at this period. Besides seven 
sons by one mother, he had also another, the youngest of all, 
named Ilyrcanus, through fornication with a niece. This 
young man early proved himself extremely daring and crafty, 
but in the highest degree unprincipled, quite worthy of the 
Greco-Egyptian court to which he soon came as his father’s 
representative. There lie contrived by still more violent exag- 
geration of his father’s method to secure with much success 
and honour the same privilege. At length the excessive wan- 
tonness of his expenditure embroiled him in a mortal feud with 
his brothers, and after two of these and a number of other 
persons had fallen in the struggle with him lie was obliged to 
withdraw with his partisans to the other side of the Jordan. 
Here he carried on continuous wars with the Arab tribes for 
the sake of plunder, and to enable him to send all the more 
gold to the Egyptian court ; and here, not far from the ancient 
Heshbon, 1 he built a grand and splendid castle (called Tyrus , 
i.e. castle), the only surviving memorial of his life. 2 He was, 
however, cunning enough to deposit a portion of his treasures 
as a bequest in the temple at Jerusalem, in order to secure its 
safety. 3 When, under the supremacy of Antioclius Epiphanes, 
the Egyptian power in Palestine at length entirely declined, he 
committed suicide from fear of the Syrians, and the Syrian 
king appropriated his fortune. 

This style of dominion in Palestine during the half century 
preceding the years 180-175 b.c. was really only practised by 
the money-getting serjeants of the Greeks, who certainly were 
very close connections of the higlx-priest, but were not on that 
account any more moral, and were even at deadly enmity 
amongst themselves. It was all the more praiseworthy that 
Simon II., son of Onias, from the year 219 to 199, maintained 
the ancient honour of his office. We do not, it is true, know 
much about him; but if, as is probable, 4 he is the high-priest 

1 Vol. ii. p. 205 sq. 4 It might be conjectured tliat the de- 

- Modern travellers like Irby, Mangles, scription in Ecclus. 1. 1-21 compared with 
and Banks ( Travels , p. 473) believe that xliv. 1, was intended rather for Simon I., 
they have discovered it in some great of whose superior merit there can be no 
ruins near the present Heshbon. doubt. In that case the expression 

3 2 Macc. iii. 11. According to Jos. ‘ grandfather’ in the preface of the grand- 
Ant . xi. 4, 11, he only lived in this son (see above, p. 263) might bo inter- 
manner on the other side of the Jordan preted in a more extended sense, as 
for * the seven years during which Seleu- though the great-grandfather or a still 
cus Philopator was king of Syria ’ (accord- more remote ancestor were meant, not the 
ing to the ordinary chronology, however, actual grandfather, as is assumed in the 
he reigned from 187-176 b.c.); but the second preface, which was added by an 
whole chronology of Josephus through evidently much later hand, and does not 

this period suffers, as we have already ex- occur in all the manuscripts. But w r hat 
plained, from great uncertainty. seems to me decisive is the fact that in 
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whose merits the Son of Siracli celebrates at the end of his 
book as the last of the great ancestors of his people, and with 
whom, as we may infer from his vivid description, he had 
himself been personally acquainted, he filled the highest station 
with great dignity. His appearance as higli-priest in the 
sanctuary, and the impression which it made upon the spec- 
tators, is described in detail, particularly in the following 
picture, which we here introduce as an example of the pompous 
language of the time : 1 

How did he shine in the procession of the people, 2 
in his coming out of the house of the curtain ! 3 
as the morning star in the midst of clouds, 
as the moon when full of days ; 
as the sun shining on the temple of the Most High, 
and as the bow 4 giving light in clouds of glory ; 
as a dower of roses in days of spring, 

as lilies by watersprings, as a shoot of Lebanon in days of autumn ; 
as fire and incense in the censer, 

as a vessel of solid gold adorned with all manner of precious stones ; 
as an olive tree putting forth fruits, 

and as a cypress reaching to the clouds. 5 
When he put on the robe of honour, &c. 


Beyond the limits of Palestine, also, he seems to have been 
generally respected. His rule falls in the period when the 
Seleucidm were struggling violently against the attempts of the 
Ptolemies to extend their power, and Antiochus the Great 
began to cast his eye on the possession of Palestine. The 
main object of Simon was to provide for Jerusalem. We know 
that by costly buildings he made many improvements and 
embellishments in the temple. He fortified afresh the base 
of the great square on which the temple stood, and by the 
erection of a very large basin furnished the sanctuary with an 
ample supply of water . 6 Nor was this all. Like a second 


the lengthy description of this Simon no 
notice is taken either of an important 
surname like that of 4 the Just/ or of the 
credit which Simon I., according to every 
tradition, acquired in the departments of 
learning and science. Wo shall be safer, 
therefore, in fixing on Simon II., and we 
may then also retain the designation 
4 grandfather ’ in the first preface quite 
in the proper meaning. This Simon is 
further mentioned in 3 Macc. ii. 1. 

1 Ecclus. 1. 5-10. A monument of 
Simon the Just was shown in the Middle 
Ages, as at the present day, north of 
Jerusalem ; seo Carmoly’s Jtineraircs, p. 
443, and J. Toblers large map of Jeru- 
salem. 

2 I.e. on the feast-day, when the people 
made their solemn circuit round the 

VOL. V. 


sanctuary, with their eyes fixed on the 
liigh-priest, who came forth from its in- 
terior ; comp, note on Ps. xxvi. 6. 

3 From tho inner sanctuary separated 
by tho curtain ; thus the two members of 
the verse sufficiently correspond. 

4 I.e. t lie rainbow, thus briefly desig- 
nated in the old-Hebrew style. 

5 This verse would ho better placed 
before the preceding, since it alono har- 
monises with the one before that ; more- 
over, it is not to be denied that tho 
previous verse, ‘ as fire, &c./ begins with 
a very abrupt image, which does not 
properly correspond to the image in tho 
second half of the verse. Yet the MSS. 
do not exhibit any variation. 

c Ecelus. 1. 1-3, compared with vol. iii. 
p. 251 sq., 231 sq. 
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Nehemiah, lie restored the walls of the city, which Ptolemy I. 
had destroyed on his conquest of Jerusalem , 1 and which perhaps 
still lay in ruins in consequence of the jealousy of the Egyptian 
sovereigns . 2 The expense of these and other works, which were 
further continued under his successors , 3 might be defrayed in 
great part out of the sums of money and gifts which annually 
poured into the city , 4 in a stream which seems to have 
regularly organised itself for the first time in the course of the 
Greek period . 5 This, however, also rendered the wealthy 
temple the constant object of the envy of numerous foreigners 
and the desire of the strong for plunder, as its history from this 
date shows ; while the office of high-priest, which had certainly 
gone on increasing in dignity and power, and, together with 
the temple, was regarded as the firm centre and defence of the 
nation, was itself, nevertheless, destitute of proper protection 
against the heathen dominion, and thus might easily become 
the plaything of royal self-will. 

The son and successor of Simon, Onias III., honourably 
sustained, as far as lay in his power, the dignity of the high- 
priestly office, even in unfavourable days and amid his own deep 
sufferings . 6 But the abominable character of his brothers and 
relations, and the manner in which already in his day the high- 
priesthood, just like any other powerful civil or governmental 
post, became the object of the most sordid desires in the 
frightfully rapid degeneracy of this Greek period, will soon be 
disclosed. 

2»m The Wise Men of the Age in Judea and in Samaria . 

The Sadducees and the Fions . 

The utter immorality of the conduct of the leading men of 
this age inevitably contributed to diffuse the same wantonness 
of life also through the wisdom of the schools ; for among 
nations which already prize wisdom as a special blessing, 
whenever this tendency has once become operative in life, it 
seeks to vindicate itself also in philosophy. The whole course 

1 According to the cursory statement 3 According to the contents of the 
in Appian’s Syr., cap. 50 : at any rate we gracious decree of Antiochus the Great, 
may thus limit the generality of Appian’s Jos. Ant. xii. 3, 3. 

expression. AVe may perhaps, however, 4 P. 244. 

also refer to injuries inflicted on the walls 5 Cf. Jos. Ant . xiv. 7, 2, xvii. 2, 2, and 
by Antiochus Theos, on which some ob- elsewhere. 

serrations will follow below. 6 According to 2 Macc. iii. 1, iv. 2-7, 

2 According to Ecclus. 1. 4, compared 33-38, xv. 12-16. 

with Jos, Ant , xii. 3, 3. 
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of this history affords us sufficient proof of the great influence 
which wisdom had long since exerted over life in Israel, and 
of the position which it had again attained in the new Jeru- 
salem ; and we have already seen 1 that even before the Greek 
period the most opposite aims had striven to get a footing 
within it . 2 The Greek philosophical schools, which, through 
the medium of Alexandria, were now becoming well known 
in Jerusalem, would at the most introduce new incitements 
and greater keenness ; they would also teach the art of 
demonstration (dialectic) when its necessity was once expe- 
rienced. 

According to old tradition , 3 the successor of Simon I. in the 
series of great teachers was Antigonus of Socho , 4 the first 
bearer of a Greek name. lie seems to have flourished in the 
first half of the third century b.c. To him is ascribed the two- 
fold maxim: c Be not like servants who serve their lord for the 
sake of reward, but like servants who, without thought of 
receiving reward, serve their lord ; and the fear of heaven be 
over you ! ’ In an age when the rigid observance of the 
prescribed law had gained the ascendant, the first of these two 
precepts is very striking ; and to avoid its being taken in too 
one-sided a manner, as though, if man were not to think of 
reward, he need not think either of an ultimate dispenser of 
of rewards and punishments, the second precept was added. 
We can understand, therefore, how this Antigonus subsequently 
came to be reckoned amongst the orthodox teachers. But 
among his disciples, so runs the old tradition , 5 there were two 
named Zadok and Boethus, who founded the widely-divergent 
school of the Sadducees , 6 with its sad heresies. We have now 


1 Pp. 168, 174. 

2 As had been the case in another way 
long before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
see Jahrbb. der Bibl. JViss, i. p. 96 sqq. 

3 Mass. Aboth, 1. 3. 

4 There were two cities in Judah bear- 
ing this name, Josh. xv. 35, 48, cf. 1 
Sam. xvii. 1 ; but the Socho in the west, 
mentioned in Josh. xv. 35, was always the 
better known. 

5 In the Pirke Aboth of Rabbi Nathan, 
cap. v. (see the Sulzbach edition of the 
Talmud, vol. ix., ad fin.). This collec- 
tion of maxims by the ancients is cer- 
tainly later than the Pirke Aboth reckoned 
with the ordinary Mishnah; yet it contains 
many statements that are only accidentally 
omitted, as it were, from the earlier 

treatise, particularly on the doctrines of 
the heretical teachers. 


6 The spelling everywhere employed 
among the Hellenists for the common 
proper name pnv is ; and there 

is no doubt that the Sadducees were so 
called from their leader, although the 
erroneous derivation from righteous, 

is already to ho found in the lathers and 
in Abulfateh in the Samaritan Chronicle 
(Paulus, Neites Bepert. i. 142). The Greek 
name Boethus was for the most part 
corrupted into D-UVZb and the Rabbis say 
a good deal about him and his followers, 
who differed little from the Sadducees ; 
in the Mass. Sopherim. iii. 5, his name is 
correctly written DW)2> following the 
original spelling, but he is already de- 
signated pu p. — A recent and wholly 
groundless view of the origin of the 
Sadducees and Boothusiana is briefly 
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no first-hand authority for any definite statements about the 
lives and the original views of these two leaders, particularly of 
Zadok ; and this is not very surprising. For the school which 
the name of the Sadducees perpetuates, passed through its 
most tranquil and flourishing period in the five or ten decades 
immediately preceding the Maccabean wars. During that 
time it was not designated by the name of Zadok as a party 
leader, for it was growing in silence, and might still be regarded 
as the general school of the new wisdom of the day. But after 
its principles and views were finally altogether overthrown by 
the Maccabean wars and their further consequences (as will 
subsequently appear), so that they could only put themselves 
forward with much greater delicacy and caution, the literature 
which had originally proceeded from it fell into complete 
obscurity and disrepute. Their teachers were struck out of the 
list of the orthodox; and in spite of all the fluctuations of 
the post-Maccabean times, which gave them again a temporary 
rise, their last remnants fell into a more and more general 
neglect. We have not, in consequence, any work, even of 
the smallest kind, which represents their views with first- 
hand certainty ; and the scanty and scattered statements 
about them which have come down to us are derived solely 
from their opponents . 1 

Yet the general nature of this school can be recognised with 
tolerable confidence. It was the school of freedom of life, of 
thought, and action ; but it was a freedom which sprang out 
of the Greek age with its deep moral degradation, which 
corresponded with it, and was acceptable to it. Unquestionably 
the scrupulous and rigid tendency which had been particularly 
developed from the time of Ezra with growing one-sidedness 
and stringency, had its dark side, and involved more and more 
sensible disadvantages. The Judeans who gave themselves up 
to it with the full faith of their whole souls, were obliged to 

criticised in the Jahrhb. clcr Bill. Wiss . Josephus is that he does not distinguish 
ix. p. 103 sq., Gott. Gel . Anz. 1863/ p. the periods in which each of the three 
1207. 'divisions arose, and took no trouble to 

1 It is almost ridiculous to see how find out ; but it would be very perverse 
often Josephus announces his intention of to imagine that they all three came into 
describing the ‘three sects of the Judeans,’ existence at once. In the days of the 
while what he has to say about the Fathers this distinction was still less 
Sadducees and Pharisees is scanty enough, understood, and other schools which were 
and is almost always repeated in the of still later origin were all mixed up 
same words, Bell. Jud. i. 5, 2; ii. 8, 2 together; just as iu the short but very 
sqq. (to the latter passage lie always obscure descriptions of the Judean sects 
refers afterwards); Ant. xiii. 5, 9, 10, 5 which occur also in Arabic writers; see 
sq. ; xvii. 2, 4; xviii. 1, 2 sqq.; yet the Skahrest&ni, ed. Cureton, i. pp. 163-171, 
particulars which he supplies are of the and Makrizi, in Do Sacy’s Chrestom. At. 
utmost importance. The great want in i. pp. 99-117. 
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plunge so deep into its demands as to leave no course open to 
them but to turn away with horror from the heathen element 
prevailing in the great world, from which in the end they had 
to withdraw altogether. Many of the national and ancient 
usages, on the re-observance of which the greatest stress was 
laid, were now wholly inappropriate ; and the hostility to the 
existing condition of things, which increased with the continued 
delay of the Messianic salvation, only augmented the bitterness 
of the feelings of the scrupulously faithful. Freedom, however, 
even of the most perverted and corrupting character, was the 
watchword of the Greek period, with its thousand seductions 
and allurements. He who took part with the least concern in 
its impetuous chase of seductive pleasures, who was freest to 
move in it with the greatest craving for enjoyment and the 
most selfish intent, who was acute enough to seize its advan- 
tages in a moment without restraint or fear, was regarded as the 
most fortunate of men. It is very remarkable, if also very 
natural, that during this period the Samaritans, who had from 
the first maintained a larger liberty, were far more prosperous, 
eminent, and wealthy, than the Judeans who lived in and around 
Jerusalem . 1 They knew better how to make use of the age 
from a worldly point of view, while the residents in Jerusalem 
found themselves more and more at a disadvantage, and many 
recognised the cause of it in their rigid separation from the life 
of other nations . 2 Such isolated examples, however, as the 
worldly fortune of the sons of Tobias 3 were powerless to change 
the general feeling, as it was perceived that their success was only 
attained by their unrestricted alliance with the heathen powers. 
What was there, then, to prevent the endeavour after wisdom, 
which includes everything within its aim, from striving to 
vindicate a greater freedom for Judean thought and life? 
There was only one object involved in the conditions of the 
time to which it was opposed. What Sadducaism attempted 
had never been attempted since the foundation of the new 
Jerusalem, and in the abstract was by no means to be rejected, 
and hence, when left to itself, it prospered for a long time 

1 Of this there are many signs : see in first of all follow the reading of the 
particular Jos. Ant. xii. 4, 13. The Vulgate, iu bpet ZriAp, instead of iu upu 
bitter hatred expressed in Ecclus. 1. 25 sq. 5aj uapetas, and subsequently, for <3 Aabs 
against the Idumeans, Philistines, and in f.iup6$, read with the Ethiopic version <3 
particular ‘ the Amorite (i.e. Canaanite) Aabs ’A/uupaios ; see Zeitschr. der Dcutsch. 
people that live iu Shechem,’ i.e. the Morgenl. Gesellsch., 1846, p. 14. 
Samaritans, is to bo explained most easily 2 Of this the simplest and most striking 
from the peculiar relations of the age, for evidence is to bo found in 1 Mace. i. 11. 
such feelings could only bo directed ‘ since we departed from the heathen wo 
against the powerful and those in enviable have had much sorrow.’ 
circumstances. In this passage we must 8 P. 271 sq. 
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comparatively undisturbed. Its purpose was, in short, to 
blend in doctrine and principle the Greek wisdom and freedom 
of the time with' the Judean character, not in order to destroy 
the latter, but to raise and advance it ; and if the attempt had 
proceeded from the inmost impulses of true religion, it might 
have been able to achieve much which Christianity at length in 
reality accomplished. 

But from its very beginning the movement was marred by the 
want of perception of the learned founders of the school. They 
simply started from opposition to the scrupulousness which was 
becoming more and more powerful and more and more injurious, 
without recognising the deeper sores which were eating into the 
existing Judean and non-Judean world. In this task, it is true, 
Greek wisdom might render them aid in many ways ; and, what 
was still more important, in the whole compass of the ancient 
history and religion of Israel they might find much which ran 
justly counter to the tendencies of Ezra. But they could not 
properly apply either the one or the other ; and consequently 
their attempt to elevate Judeanism and free it from its defects 
contributed powerfully to pervert it further, and led to the 
melancholy result which has been already briefly indicated. 

The main principle of the Sadducees was that there was no 
higher destiny which unchangeably limited and predetermined 
all human things ; and, in particular, God could do nothing 
evil, nor could he sanction it . 1 Good and evil, human weal or 
woe, depended solely on man’s own choice, and on his 
knowledge or ignorance. This almost Stoic sounding principle, 
which they could easily set themselves to prove by detached 
passages of the Pentateuch, involved the sharpest contrast with 
the rigid system which had prevailed from the time of Ezra ; 
but not less so with all true religion. At the same time, it 
quickens the impulse of human freedom and activity, places the 
whole world of sense within its reach, and, while it flatters able 
minds, seems free from danger so long as the conception of God 
derived from ancient faith remains unimpaired, and the 
hereditary morality of the mass of the people is but little 
shaken. — From this point it was but one step further to the 
denial of the immortality of the soul and eternal retribu- 
tion, and therefore of the actual existence of angels and 

1 This maxim, that ‘ God neither does reason for departing from the MS. read- 
evil nor inflicts it upon men,’ may have ing '/) fyopav, Bell, Jud. ii. 8, 14. How 
been the first and most certain from which the Sadducees were encountered at the 
Zadok started, as he supposed that every- time when they first flourished may be 
one would necessarily concede it through best seen from Ecclus. xxiii. 18 sq., xxxii. 
the idea of God. Moreover, there is no 17 sq. 
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spirits ; 1 so that in this the Sadducees consciously repudiated 
what was by no means disclaimed in the book of the law , 2 even 
if it was not sufficiently clearly asserted, and fell into the very 
doubts from which Kolieletli had with difficulty escaped . 3 
Moreover, though they accepted the authority of the law, yet 
they would only maintain a very independent position with 
respect to it , 4 and they rejected all the further extensions and 
statutes of which the dominant school was so fond . 5 This 
was the natural result of placing their fundamental principle 
in the merely human resolve to allow no power to determine 
or hinder their conduct save the civil laws. 

That the native Samaritans, also, should come under the 
influence of the Greek schools of wisdom, and that similar 
innovations should arise among them, is both in itself quite 
credible, and may be inferred clearly enough from scattered 
traces, at all events in general terms. It is true that our 
sources of information on those points are far more scanty than 
in the case of the Judeans, The very brief and cursory statements 
about the founders of peculiarly Samaritan views and aims 
which occur in later works (particularly about Dositlieus, the 
most important of them, from whom a somewhat permanent 
division of the Samaritans took its origin), do not appear to 
refer to any earlier time than the last period of greater activity 
amongst them shortly before and after the birth of Christ . 6 
Besides the later historical works above mentioned , 7 no properly 
Samaritan writings have been preserved, except some trans- 
lations of their Pentateuch, partly in their Aramaic dialect , 8 
partly at the time of Islam into Arabic, some late books in 
explanation of their Pentateuch and their prevailing principles 
and usages , 9 and a great mass of church songs of different 
dates, few of which have been published, and still fewer correctly 
understood . 10 From all this evidence, however, one fact clearly 


] Besides the passages in Josephus, see 
Matt. xxii. 23 sqq., Acts xxiii. 8. 

2 Vol. ii. p. 133 sqq. 

8 P. 194. 

4 Boethus (p. 275) is said, in the Mass. 
Sbpherim , iii. 5, to have used a volume of 
eight prophets collected into one . This 
number is in itself almost unintelligible, 
and points at any rate beyond the Pen- 
tateuch. 

5 P. 196 sqq. 

0 If no error has crept into De Sacy’s 
extracts from Abulfatch’s Chroniclo 
(Chrestomathie Arabc, i. p. 333, comp, with 
p. 337, 2nd ed.), Abulfatch would place 
Dositheus beforo the expedition of Alex- 


ander. This, however, could only be 
through oversight, since, according to 
other data, he places him after Simon the 
Maccabee. According to Sliahrestani, i. 
p. 170, he lived almost one hundred years 
before the pxiblic appearance of Christ. 

7 Pp. 220-222. 

8 P. 182. 

n See the most important, described in 
Nicholl’s Catalog. Code/. Arab. Bodlei. pp. 
3-5, 491 sq. 

10 They ought to be made known by- 
and-by with much more completeness and 
correctness, and much better understood 
and elucidated in every point, than has 
been dono by Gesenius in the Carmina 
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results. In all their thought and language about divine 
things, the later Samaritans always cherished a special reserve 
about expressions that were obviously too anthropomorphic, and 
preferred representing the divine greatness by mediators 
whenever it had to quit the mysteries of its eternal secrecy, and 
operate in the visible world. This practice, which arose, as we 
have seen , 1 among the Judeans also, but in their chequered life 
gradually disappeared again in after times, plainly survived 
among the Samaritans from the Greek period — the era of their 
own development — as a memorial of the more refined style of 
thought which then sprang up among them . 2 

While the Samaritans thus proceeded for awhile in the 
same track as the Judeans, they yet remained, on other 
still more important points, at a considerable distance from 
them. Nay, they were obliged to separate themselves further 
and further, in proportion to the rapidity and freedom with 
which the age developed the consequences of the different 
opposing principles laid down in the beginning. In Jerusalem, 
where a long past embraced a many-sided ancient culture, it 
soon came to be felt that the Pentateuch, whether considered 
historically or in reference to the requirements of life, was 
inadequate as a holy book ; and in the later Persian and then 
in the Greek period a movement was begun, which became 
more and more distinct and general as it went along, for 
adding to it a tolerably comprehensive series of other similar 
books. It was to this very just feeling that the complete Old 
Testament, with its many-sided and inestimable treasures, owed 
its formation . 3 Of this larger series of sacred books the 
Samaritans were the less likely to approve, as they laid all their 
stress upon the primitive history of Israel and the sanctity of 
the centre of the ancient land alone; while the history of 
Judah, with all its peculiar superiority, instruction, and hopes, 
ran counter to them. They therefore determinedly rejected all 
the rest of the books in a body, although even the Sadducees, 


Samaritan a % 1 S24. They are obviously 
of very different dates ; the more recent 
have quite the Arabic rhyme, and the 
question whether any of them could be 
traced to the Hezekiah already mentioned, 
p. 220, deserves further investigation. 
In recent years, M. Heidenheim has com- 
menced a further publication of these 
songs in the Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift 
fur Englisch - '1 licolog, Forsch. und Krit., 
Gotha, 1861 sqq. 


1 V. 258 sqq. 

2 That the Samaritans have much in 
common with the Sadducees and ‘ Greeks * 
is observed even by Epiphanius, Hcer. ix. 
14 ; hence they were also subsequently 
credited (but without good reason) with 
denying angels, the resurrection, &e. 

3 The collection and closing of the 
Canon cannot be described with sufficient 
clearness till we come to the history of 
the second century after Christ. 
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whose practice on this point was the most particular in Judah, 
could not wholly withdraw themselves from their influence ; and 
they restricted themselves all the more stringently to the 
Pentateuch . 1 But the rigidness with which they adopted only 
this single book as holy, and the pride with which they boasted 
that they alone were the genuine disciples of Moses and the 
true ‘ keepers 5 of the law , 2 necessarily limited their view more 
and more, and in fact their whole aim, life, and hope, also ; 
while subsequently, in order to satisfy the requirements of all 
religion, they were obliged to exaggerate to an almost infinite 
extent certain points of faith left open to them, — such as the 
dignity of Moses, the sanctity of the sabbath, the sacred origin 
of the law, — as we may see clearly from their church songs. 
It is noteworthy and often surprising to see how exactly they 
continued to observe many of the prescriptions in the Pentateuch 
entirely in conformity with the spirit of the higher antiquity . 3 
In the long course of history, however, there were no more 
vicissitudes for them to pass through ; it was inevitable that 
the greater freedom and independence of the scrupulousness 
and narrow-mindedness in matters of faith now becoming 
dominant in Jerusalem, which had characterised them in the 
beginning, should in the end be transformed into a still greater 
bondage, differing only in its complexion, and that their 
national self-consciousness, like their further development, 
should become stagnant. These results did not, however, 
make their appearance so rapidly, and until the Roman 
period the Samaritans continued to show much activity and 
freedom. 

In Jerusalem, on the other hand, where everything tended 
to take a much deeper root, the founders of the school of the 
Saddueees might regard the continued existence of Judeanism as 
entirely compatible with the principles already described . 4 But 
they overlooked the fact (which history proved soon enough) 
that they were only paving the way for the heathenism of their 
time, by not properly limiting the objections which they might 


1 Even the book of Joshua, which was 
originally connected with the Pentateuch, 
but was early separated from it, vol. i. p. 
G3 sqq., was not received by them; but 
they subsequently borrowed from it a 
few particulars for their own Liber Josiue. 

2 As at a tolerably early date, they 
were fond of explaining their own name 
as Dnpb\ 

3 Thus it was not till later that I 


observed, to my surprise, that they cele- 
brated a yearly round of seven feasts 
precisely in the manner in which I recog- 
nised it in the Alterth. p. 385 sqq., and 
indeed earlier, as corresponding to the 
meaning of the Mosaic institution. 

4 Hence the period when they flourished 
was called that of ‘the mingling’ (syn- 
cretism), 2 Macc. xiv. 3 ; comp, the con- 
trary expression, ver, 38. 
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justly make to the aims set forth by Ezra. One of the imme- 
diate consequences, therefore, was that the old believers, partly 
because they already saw the evil effects of such perverted 
freedom, partly from an obscure fear of the further development 
of these opinions, finally took up an attitude of more abrupt 
and determined opposition, and closed up their own ranks 
within narrower and more rigid bounds. They banded them- 
selves together under the name of Chasidim , 1 2 i.e. the godly (or 
pious), which they certainly borrowed from the Psalter, and seem 
also to have called themselves ‘ the Faithful; for in the last 
centuries of the earlier history of Jerusalem the more con- 
scientious had often been obliged to separate themselves strictly 
from the influx of heathenism, and had adopted a position apart 
under similar names . 3 The free-thinkers, however, were not 
yet called Sadducees, but simply 6 the lawless/ or c ungodly/ 
and sometimes in stronger language, ‘ sinners / 4 That the y 
opinions of the schools on either side were in equally rude 
opposition followed as a matter of course. 


3 . The Greek Rulers. 

While the entry of Greco-Egyptian light-mindedness, and the 
rise of a philosophical school favourable to it in Jerusalem 
itself, inevitably produced by degrees embarrassment enough, 
the still greater immorality of the struggle between the Greco- 
Syrian and the Greco-Egyptian powers was involved more 
and more deeply in the coil. In this way a vehement fire was 
kindled which necessarily caused all the hidden impulses and 
powers of the day, both evil and good, to rush forth and assail 
one another with the utmost impetuosity. The incessant wars 
between the Syrian and Egyptian Greeks, with the equally 
endless lying negotiations that intervened, which followed one 
upon another with increasing violence after the death of 
Ptolemy Philadelphns, and the object of which was the pos 


1 According to the Greek spelling, 
’AfuSaioi, 1 JNIacc. ii. 42 (where tho Vat. 
and most other JNISS. erroneously read 
’IovSatcoj/), vii. 13 ; 2 JNIacc. xiv. C. That 
in their most flourishing time they formed 
an exclusive association is clear from the 
designation cruvayevyj), 1 Macc. ii. 42, as 
well as from vii. 13. The name is derived 
from Pss. xii. 2 [1], xvi. 10, iv. 4 [3], 
xxxii. 6, and many other passages in the 
Psalter ; nowhere else is it found so fre- 
quently and with so much significance. 

2 1 JNIacc. iii. 13, after Pss. xii. 2 [1], 


xxxi. 24 [23], &c. 

3 Vol. iv. p. 209 sqq. 

4 1 JNIacc. i. 11-15, ii. 42-44, vi. 21, 
vii. 5, 9, ix. 23, 58, 69, 73; cf. x. 14, 
61, xi. 21, 25, xiv. 14. The expression 
afxapTcaXoi is certainly chiefly from the 
Psalter. In the same way the Son of 
Siracli draws a sharp distinction between 
the ftaiot and ti.vofj.ot, xxxix. 13, 24, xl. 
10 ; cf. xxxi. 18. In the second and third 
books of Maccabees there are many 
violent expressions about degenerate 
Judeans. 
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session of Palestine, with the whole Phoenician coast, inevitably 
stifled among its inhabitants all respect for such ruling houses, 
and produced extreme uncertainty in the administration of 
justice. Among the first events which could never be forgotten 
in the lurid glare of this infernal fire was the frightful murder 
of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, b.c. 246. 1 
Por the sake of concluding peace, she had been given in 
marriage to Antiochus Theos. Her death, which was coin- 
cident with her father’s, was followed by the great expedition 
of Ptolemy Euergetes, already mentioned, 2 against the Syrian 
kingdom ; and the shameful flight of Seleucus Callinicus after 
he had just recommenced the war against victorious Egypt, 
b.c. 226, was a fitting end to the first act of the horrible 
tragedy which lasted more than a century. 3 His sons, Seleucus 
Ceraunus, and, after his early death, Antiochus the Great, 
made immediate preparations for further wars, and the latter 
soon overran all southern Syria, at length wrested Seleuceia on 
the Orontes from the Egyptians, and stood on the borders of 
Egypt, when the indolent Ptolemy Philopator bestirred himself, 
and by his victory at Rapliia compelled him again to give up 
Palestine, b.c. 21 7, 4 — It must have been upon this that Ptolemy 
Philopator, when he was not allowed to penetrate into the 
sanctuary at Jerusalem, resolved to give the rein to that 
frightful fury against the Egyptian Judeans which the third book 
of Maccabees recounts, 5 if, indeed, its contents deserve any 
historic credit. 

Under a Ptolemy Philopator (b.c. 221-204), however, there 
could be little prosperity for Palestine. When, therefore, 
Antiochus the Great, in the year 203 b.c., overran it in conjunc- 


1 Hence it is with this that tho cele- 
brated deseription of all these circum- 
stances in the book of Daniel begins, xi. 
5-8. 

2 P. 271. 

3 Dan. xi. 9. The last clause in ver. 
8 alludes to tho armistieo of ten years 
mentioned by Justin, Hist, xxvii. 2, 9, to 
which Euergetes had to agree. Heneo 
these words, Dan. xi. 9, cannot refer to 
tho hight narrated by Justin, xxvii. 2, 5, 
but must allude to an earlier inroad into 
the Egyptian territory ; but of the twenty 
years’ reign of Seleucus Callinieus wo 
do not possess any further particulars. 

4 Dan. xi. 10-12. Tho passage in 3 
Maee. i. 1-7 may bo borrowed from an 

older souree. But the fortress mentioned 
in Dan. xi. 10 is (according to ver. 7) tho 
city of Seleueeia, finally reconquered after 
twenty-seven years. 


5 The words in Dan. xi. 11 sq. eontain 
no allusion to the events narrated in 
3 J\Iaec., near as these may have been. 
According to an expression in Jos. Contr . 
Ap. ii. 7, a king sur named Theos onee 
made his way by violenee into the temple, 
as conqueror of Jerusalem. The state- 
ment there, however, is too eursory, and 
the name Theos too little distinctive : nor 
have we the passage in the original Greek. 
The namo would suggest Antiochus 
(II.) Theos, and the story brings to mind 
his rupture with Egypt in the yoar 247 ; 
but of his having then seized Palestine 
wo know nothing from any other sources, 
although from the extracts in Jerome, 
Comm, ad Dan. xi. G, about his wars with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, it would not be 
impossible, and would agree with the ob- 
servations already made, p. 274 note 1. 
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tion with Philip, King of Maceclon, lie nowhere encountered any 
serious resistance. On the other hand, there are several traces 
that many powerful persons in Jerusalem anticipated him in 
the revolt against Egypt, 1 a proceeding which the author of the 
book of Daniel severely blames. The Syrian king, who was 
ready everywhere to play the part of magnanimity, in the 
meantime rewarded this opportune anticipation of his further 
plans with large concessions to the sanctuary, and strict orders 
for the extension and defence of the outward dignity of the 
holy city. 2 The Egyptian general Scopas, 3 on reconquering 
Palestine in the year 200 b.c. for Ptolemy Epiplianes, who was 
too young to conduct the campaign himself, seems to have 
taken severe revenge upon Jerusalem. 4 Antiochus the Great, 
however, soon marched again to meet him, defeated him at 
Paneas, by the sources of the Jordan, and in the year 198 shut 
him up within the fortifications of Sidon. When this had been 
reduced, he retook Jerusalem, on which occasion the inhabitants 
voluntarily assisted him to expel the garrison left in the citadel 
by Scopas. 5 After he had completely established himself, 
however, in Palestine, he thought it undesirable, considering 
his projects and cares in other quarters, to proceed at once to 
attack Egypt itself. He therefore attempted to make as ad- 
vantageous an agreement as was possible for the time being 
with the young Ptolem} r . He promised him his daughter 
Cleopatra, in the hope that if she really got to Egypt, she 
would embarrass the country and play into his hands. 6 As her 
dowry, he undertook to restore Palestine again, but he arranged 


1 According to the representation in 
Jos. Ant. xii. 3, 3, this did not take place 
till after the victory over Scopas, that is, 
several yoars later. But the order intro- 
duced in Dan. xi. 13-15 seems to be the 
more correct. Moreover, the two gracious 
decrees of Antiochus inserted by Josephus 
do not allude to Scopas and his times. 

2 These two decrees, Jos. Ant. xii. 3, 3 
sq., were certainly not in any case fabri- 
cated by Josephus himself. He does not 
say, however, that he derived them from 
Polybius, whom he here otherwise follows, 
and whose narrative, cited from the six- 
teenth book, has not been preserved in full. 

He must, therefore, have drawn it from 
some older Judean work ; nor is there any 
reason why its contents should not bo 
genuine, especially when the statement in 

2 Macc. iii. 2 sq. about Seleucus Philo- 

pator is compared with it. These kings 
were ready enough with such decrees 

when they expected any advantage to 


themselves from them ; little attention 
was afterwards paid to keeping them. 
In this, the John, father of Eupolemus, 
mentioned in 2 Macc. iv. 11, perhaps took 
an active part. 

3 Ontheso Etoliansand other Egyptian 
court personages of the day, see Polybius 
and also C. Muller’s Fragm. Hist. Gr&c. 
ii. p. 27 sqq. 

4 From the allusion in Dan. xi. 14 
ad fin. 

5 Jos. Ant. xii. 3, 3. 

6 That this was his purport in the 
negotiation is proved most correctly by 
the words in Dan. xi. 10 sq., ‘He shall 
seek to enter into the strength (the pos- 
session) of his whole kingdom, and an 
agreement with him — that shall he con- 
clude and give him the daughter of the 
women (the young daughter) to destroy 
it (the country) ; but it shall not stand, 
and shall not become his.' 
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provisionally that the taxes should be divided between the two 
kings. 1 Even the garrisons of the country seem to have been 
half Syrian, half Egyptian. Jerusalem was certainly occupied 
by Syrians, while the Egyptians were posted on the east and 
perhaps also on the western coast. 2 Thus there was now the 
amplest opportunity for the interior disruption and the spread 
of hostile feelings among all conditions and classes in the 
country. 

In the last place, also, the position of the Babylonian Judeans 
seems to have been not without influence on the favourable dis- 
position entertained by their fellow countrymen in Judea 
towards the Syrian kingdom. According to a narrative which 
in its present form is extremely abrupt, and by no means clear, 
but is certainly not without foundation, 3 eight thousand Baby- 
lonian Judeans fought with lofty courage and wonderful success 
against a far superior number of Gallians (Galatians), whose 
valour as mercenaries made them much dreaded in Asia, and 
gained the victory, while three thousand Macedonian troops 
(Syrian Greeks), who were engaged with them, were already 
giving way. From this triumph, moreover, they derived great 
advantage. This event, thus clearly distinguished by the names 
of the Gallians and Macedonians, must have fallen in the first 
years of Antioehus the Great, during his campaign against his 
faithless governor Molon in Babylonia; and as there is no 
appropriateness in referring to any Judeans but those who were 
resident there, the statement affords us an insight into the 
otherwise obscure history of their fortunes during this period. 
If, during the calamitous season about 220 b.c., they remained 
faithful to the Syrian king, and assisted him to gain a victory, 
an explanation is afforded of the special privileges which lie 
conceded to them. They were probably of the same nature as 
those which the Judeans in those countries subsequently con- 
tinued to enjoy under the Parthian government also until the 
first century of the Christian era. The gain of these advantages 
(privilegici) must have been all the more welcome, as they 
appear, from certain indications not altogether obscure, to have 


1 Jos. Ant. xii. 4, 1. The two first 
sentences of cap. 4 ought to be added to 
cap. 3, as the present introduction to the 
chapter is extremely confusing. 

2 That Egyptian troops were at any 
rate posted on the east (for without sol- 

diers there was no power) is clear from 
the history of Hyrcanns, p. 272 sq. On 
the other hand, it is perfectly clear that 


Jerusalem continued to be occupied by 
Syrians. 

3 2 Maec. viii. 20 sq. The narrative 
of the event which the author of this 
book had before him, was evidently already 
highly coloured. The exaggeration of it is 
clear from the fact that it makes troops 
numbering 8,000 and 3,000 fight against 
120,000. 
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suffered from neglect sinee tlie time of Alexander . 1 In fact 
we liave already seen 2 that Antioclius the Great was glad to 
avail himself at that time in other quarters also of the help 
and good-will of Babylonian- Judean troops. The fame of the 
good fortune of their compatriots in Babylon may have been 
loud enough to reach Jerusalem, and have rendered the feelings 
of many all the more inclined to the new Syrian power in 
proportion to the promise of prosperity which would of necessity 
seem to result from a closer alliance with their numerous 
brethren in the east. 


B. THE SUPREMACY OP THE SELEUCIDyE ; THE MACCABEES; 

AND THE ASMONEANS, B.C. 200-106. 

I. General Position op the Judeans under the Syrian 

Government. 

With their gaze directed towards the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of Antioch, the hagiocracy in Jerusalem had in fact only 
substituted unawares one Greek supremacy for another ; but it 
cannot be denied that this change was by no means unwelcome 
to the larger number and the most important of the inhabitants. 
The last decades of Ptolemaic rule had very much cooled down 
their partiality for it. For subject nations which, like the 
Judeans, were aspiring to fresh power, a change of government 
had many attractions. The kingdom of the Seleucidse like that 
of the Ptolemies was imbued with Greek civilisation ; but, for 
the moment, the former appeared to promise a considerable 
balance of advantages. As the true successor of the Persian 
empire, the government of the Seleucidse was from the 
beginning more inclined to tolerate side by side the very 
different nationalities beneath its sway, and thus, like the 
power which preceded it , 3 allowed far more internal freedom to 
the separate nations and great cities; while the Egyptian 
kingdom was founded on a much more rigid unity, and consisted 
of but one dominant country. At the time when Antioclius III. 
first subdued Palestine, the Syrian kingdom appeared to be 
established sufficiently firmly to be able to keep all its promises. 

1 According to Arrian, Hist . vii. 17, seem to have thrown tlio blame of it with 
and Strabo, Geogr. xvi. 1, 5, the Baby- some justice chiefly on the resident 
lonians drew down upon themselves the Judeans. Such a conjunction seems a very 

anger of Alexander in reference to the natural one. 
temple of Belus, which he purposed re- 2 P. 238. 

storing; but, according to p. 240, they 3 P. 75. 
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Accordingly, tlie advantages and inducements which the Syrian 
government now so freely held out in its struggle with Egypt, 
were eagerly laid hold of in Jerusalem. The tributes for the 
temple, the immunity from taxation of all residents more or 
less closely connected with the liagiocracy, and the privileges 
of Jerusalem as a sacred city of asylum, were all confirmed and 
extended. From the time that it came under heathen 
supremacy, its efforts were always specially directed to obtaining 
such royal concessions, and securing the recognition of its 
difference from all heathen cities, at least by the special 
sanctity and inviolability of its temple, and, when possible, of 
its territory also. These privileges were liberally bestowed by 
the Syrian government upon other cities through its wide 
dominions , 1 and still more amply upon Jerusalem. This could 
not fail to increase the self-confidence of Jerusalem to a con- 
siderable degree ; but its discontent was all the more bitter 
when (as appeared soon enough) its expectations from the new 
government were deceived. And in addition to this, the 
country was for a long time divided in an uncertain manner 
between the two powers — a situation well calculated to 
annihilate all higher regard for Greek supremacy. If the 
country, however, fell completely under the Syrian sway, it 
would be drawn far more closely, and with less opportunity of 
escape, into the movements of the great Asiatic-European history 
than if it had remained only an appanage of the Egyptian 
power, which, as its history till Augustus shows, continued in 
spite of its fall to maintain its territorial isolation. The whole 
of Palestine lay within easy reach of Antioch on the Orontes ; 
and the sovereigns of northern Syria always placed the greatest 
stress on the possession of its southern division. 

The history of the nation which was thus gradually regaining 
its strength around Jerusalem, enters in this way with more 
and more significance into the history of the contemporary 
powers of the world ; and, in so doing, through the notices of 
foreign writers, it likewise becomes clearer . 2 The Maccabean 
age, also, which rises as a final glory out of the night of the 
struggle developed between the Greek and Judean elements, 
ae-ain drew forth from Israel itself works which contained a 

o 

new and peculiar power, and which, with all their weaknesses, 


1 Cf. examples of this in tlio Cor p, somo fragments have been recently made 

Inscrr. Grace, vol. ii. known in Muller’s Fragm. Hist. Graec. ii. 

2 Among them may bo mentioned tho 1849, or in Fedler’s Excerpt a Escuria- 
well-known histories of Polybius, Dio- lensia. 

dorus, Livy, and Appian ; of the two first 
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reveal to us in the clearest way both the night which fol- 
lowed and the glory which at length broke out from it, and 
lighted the whole of the last stage of the history of Israel . 1 
Throughout its long course every period of greater movement 
and higher endeavour produced in literature the most striking 
and enduring evidence of its spirit; and in the same way the 
last elevated age, to which everything was now tending through 
the midst of the increasing confusion, brought forth, after long 
sterility, works of which the living sap could not easily dry up. 
For at this juncture we are approaching the decisive centre of 
the history of Israel in that of the Greek age. But it is also 
the highest elevation in the whole of its third stage, and we 
are consequently at the same time advancing to the loftiest 
point in the general period of the hagiocracy. It is of im- 
portance to appreciate correctly the hidden impulses and powers 
which lie within it. 

It is impossible to deny on closer investigation that the 
relation of the Judeans to the Greeks in the form which it had 
assumed during the last hundred years could not permanently 
endure. The Judeans, and in the same way the Samaritans, 
had thrown themselves with the greatest eagerness and assiduity 
into the freer movements and aims of the Greek age, and 


1 The great Maccabean elevation early 
became the subject of a very various 
historical literature, but it was soon 
flooded by the unhistorieal spirit, which, 
after the rapid decay of this last period of 
national grandeur, acquired more and more 
irresistibly the upper hand. On what is 
now called the fourth book of Maccabees 
numerous observations will be found be- 
low, both in general and in detail. A 
later extract from 1 and 2 Maec., with 
many additions from various sources, was 
supplied by a work now known only in 
an Arabic version, printed in the fourth 
volume of the London Polyglott, and 
called on that account Macc. Arab. It 
also contains the later history almost 
down to the death of Herod, and employs 
the great work of Josephus. More closely 
examined, however, the work proves to be 
a general history of the Judeans from the 
time of Alexander the Great, extending 
perhaps beyond the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. In its present form it is much 
curtailed, but stands in close connection 
with Bcn-Gorion, beginning at iii. 1. 
Another highly unhistorieal work is the 
Megillath Antiochos , edited earlier by 
Bartolocci, and finally published in Lon- 
don by Filipowski in Aramaic and He- 


brew. It is really nothing more than a 
little festival -work in the style of the 
book of Esther, intended to explain the 
origin of the ‘ feast of lights,’ to be men- 
tioned below, and was certainly not written 
before the war of Hadrian, in the second 
century after Christ. On the whole the 
disregard and annihilation of the Hellen- 
istic literature (and therefore of the 
Apocrypha also) among the Jews after 
the war of Hadrian, was of special injury 
in this direction. The remains which 
have been preserved consist only of very 
brief traditions of the days of good and 
evil memory, such as are preserved in the 
Megillath Ta'anith, and of narratives 
somewhat more detailed, but the artificial 
products of a later age, and wholly with- 
out historical credit, like the Megillath 
Antiochos and others; cf. also Jellinek’s 
Beth ha Mid rash, i, p. 133-146. Another 
and very important authority would be 
obtained for the Maccabean period if, 
besides the contemporary works to be 
mentioned below, our Psalter could be 
shown to contain Maccabean songs ; but 
that this hypothesis rests upon grave 
errors has been now sufficiently proved ; 
see the Jahrbb. dcr Bibl. Wiss. vi. p. 20 
sqq., viii. p. 165 sqq., ix. p. 95." 
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grasped tlie advantages which it offered them. Those who 
were dispersed further and further away among the heathen 
made zealous use of the favourable opportunities which it 
afforded for the acquisition of gain by means of trade ; those 
who remained in the holy land were enabled, in the freest 
exercise of their religion, to rally more firmly around the high- 
priestly dignity and the two centres of the liagiocracy, 
Jerusalem and Samaria ; and the appropriation of Greek 
knowledge and culture seemed to put them completely on a 
par with the Greeks as the lords of the age. But in spite of 
the zeal with which, in the weakness of an inward religion 
lulled to sleep beneath the mantle of the liagiocracy, they 
might pursue outward advantages, and the activity with which 
they might strive for Greek culture, the nation could never 
wholly renounce its deeper claims to the universal dominion 
due to it as the godly people, and, as its general prosperity in 
the Greek age increased, it held up its head more proudly than 
ever. This indeed involved the most violent contradictions. 
Abroad, it was dispersed in all directions, while in its ancient 
fatherland, where it was divided into two parties, its numbers 
were scarcely more dense, and it was subject to foreign rulers ; 
but yet it was untamably proud and scarcely concealed, even 
out of worldly prudence, its claims to the possession of the onl} r 
true religion and consequently to universal sway. It eagerly 
pursued the material advantages of the age. The more widely 
it was scattered, the deeper was it plunged into the whirlpool 
of rapid gain by art and commerce ; or, if its members felt 
themselves capable, they obtained places by their services 
at the courts of princes and at other posts in the great world ; 1 
and yet it regarded itself as the elect and godly Messianic 
people. Contradictions so monstrous as these, in which the 
Judean (and in the same manner, though we cannot trace it so 
exactly, the Samaritan) element plainly tended more and more 
to disappear as the liagiocracy continued to develop, could 
only have been projierly solved in one way. For this it was 
necessary that the true religion, after having been placed in the 
great world in the midst of its three divisions, should actually 
have issued from the nation with such power that it should 
have drawn the heathen to itself in a bod} r , and united and 
reconciled them with it in a vast new universal empire ; in 

1 How eagerly such court offices were Acme, in the service of the wife of 
sought, down to the latest times, is proved Augustus, Jos. Ant. xvii. 5, 7 ; 7, 1 ; and 
by the examples of the Judean generals of the Samaritan Thallus, a rich banker 
of the last Ptolemies (see below), of at the Roman Court, ibid, xviii. 6, 4. 
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short, that the final termination of the whole history should have 
already arrived. But although this was now rendered all the 
more easy by the powerful movement and the active connection 
which had marked the general relations of the nations of 
the ancient world since the time of Alexander, it was not 
yet really a possibility. The hagiocracy had not yet run its 
course, and the new era which was longed for, and which would 
at length arrive, had not come. On the contrary, by the 
relaxing effect of its activity within, and by its sharp corners 
without, the hagiocracy gradually alienated the nation more 
and more from other nations, especially from the cultivated 
Greeks ; for it filled believers with reverence for a mass of old 
and antiquated usages, such as circumcision, and with a spirit 
of pride in these and in the truths and Messianic promises of 
the sacred books, without leading them to that which alone 
could have been of any avail, to perfected true religion. The 
conversion of the heathen, which, after the re-establishment of 
Jerusalem, seemed as if it might so soon be effected, had at that 
time made a powerful if partial beginning , 1 and never entirely 
stood still again ; yet it did not make such jnogress on a grand 
scale as was to be wished. The new and more vivid interest 
which many cultivated Greeks at first felt for the nation, 
remained without any true permanence ; and the voluntary 
sacrifices and gifts with which many heathen princes and 
potentates 2 not ^infrequently honoured the temple, only increased 
still further the vanity, already sufficiently great, of the 
‘ prayerful, godly people / 3 As this position tended to become 
more and more firmly established, the Judeans (and the 
Samaritans), both in foreign countries and in the fatherland, 
felt themselves constantly injured and provoked by a thousand 
hindrances and vexations, small and great ; while the heathen 
soon found themselves no less repelled by the eagerness and 
pride of a people who were £ entirely unlike every other nation, 
and kept themselves to themselves / 4 Thus in the course of a 
few decades the relation between Israel and the Greek lords of 
the age was gradually dissolved again in the same way as its 
relation to the Persians had been dissolved two hundred years 
before ; but its more intimate and confidential character 
necessarily imparted all the more severity to the inevitable 

1 Tho progress of proselytising may be 8 To use Philo’s expression, Ad Cai. 
inferred from the remarks already made, ii. pp. 546, 562 ; cf. above, p. 23 sq. 

pp. 101, 173, as well as from Zech. ii. 15 4 How this gradually became the pre- 

[11], Ezr. vi. 21, Nell. x. 29, Jos. Contr. vailing opinion of the heathen, see in 
Ap. ii. 10, 39. Jos. Ant. xiii. 8, 3, and in many testi- 

2 p. 173. monies elsewhere. 
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breach which at length arrived. And certainly the variance 
and alienation between Israel and the heathen would have now 
become just as generally and incurably pernicious as it actually 
did become at the close of this whole history, had not a great 
party in Israel, rendered extremely influential by its culture 
and outward dignity, devoted itself at this time to Greek 
philosophy and thought, and believed itself able to effect a 
reconciliation between the two incompatible religions and 
nationalities. This immediately produced a complete dislo- 
cation of all the more deeply established relations. The 
arbitrariness of the Greek princes and the self-seeking of their 
base-minded courtiers provoked and misled the people, even in 
their ancient fatherland, more and more ; but the powerful 
party of those who tended towards heathenism, and who were 
more or less clearly conscious of the weaknesses of the 
liagiocracy, came to their aid. The ancient true religion was 
in danger of being persecuted and annihilated by enemies at 
home and abroad, while it was abroad that it ought to have 
spread with the most vigour. And even the feeling of 
nationality, which had gained new strength in the past three 
centuries, was threatened with suffocation in its own fatherland, 
for it had not yet reached its goal, and was still indispensable 
even for the maintenance and development of the true religion. 

This was the knot which was being tied, this the decisive 
contest impending, which was in the most inexorable manner 
driving all the still hidden impulses of the age, both good and 
evil ; into the light of day, so as to bring out clearly what was 
within the power of those who represented the aim and the force 
of the whole period of the new Jerusalem, viz. the pious. The 
particular course of events, so far as we can now discern it, was 
as follows. 

Until the death of Antiochus the Great in the year 187 b.c., 
and subsequently under his son Seleucus Philopator, the 
country seems to have remained in the highly insecure position 
which has been already described. 1 Egypt, in the meantime, 
under the young prodigal, Ptolemy Epiphanes, was plunged 
into more and more serious embarrassments, until his death in 
the year 181 ; and after the conquest of Antiochus the Great 
by the Romans, who, in the year 190, compelled him to promise 
to pay for twelve years an almost exorbitant military tribute, 
the Syrian kingdom suffered from an incurable deficiency of 
money. This was finally the cause which in the midst of 

1 P. 281 sq. 
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circumstances so fundamentally embarrassed brought about a 
turn of events from a quarter which had from the beginning 
been the weakest in all the Greek kingdoms, but had now 
become absolutely desperate, that, viz., of finance. One of the 
sons of Tobias, 1 named Simon, of the tribe of Benjamin, who, 
under the honourable designation of ‘ overseer, 3 was charged 
with providing the various supplies for the temple, and hence 
had great influence on the prices of corn and other necessaries 
of life in Jerusalem, was in permanent antagonism with the 
liigli-priest Onias III., who successfully resisted his ambition 
and arbitrary conduct. 2 The hatred thus engendered on his 
part induced him to betake himself to Apollonius son of 
Thrasseus, the commander of the Syrian forces in southern 
Syria, with an invitation to plunder the over-wealthy temple 
at Jerusalem. The Syrian kingdom continued in extreme want 
of money; the abilities of its subjects to pay taxes were 
strained to the uttermost ; and, in the last years of his life, 
Antioelius the Great had condescended to rob temples. Every- 
one who promised money, therefore, was welcome at the court ; 
and by the advice of Apollonius, King Seleucus despatched his 
chief minister Heliodorus, to investigate the statements made 
about the enormous and perhaps also illegitimate treasures of 
the temple. In attempting, however, to penetrate into the 
sanctuary, Heliodorus was deterred from accomplishing his 
purpose by heavenly visions. 3 Meanwhile, Simon was at the 
Syrian court, eagerly pursuing his project of crushing Onias. 
Even in his absence, he contrived to excite the powerful party 
of the free -minded to such a degree that murders were com- 
mitted ; and thus drove Onias to the resolution of himself 
undertaking a journey to the Syrian court to restore peace. 
Shortly after this, in the year 176, the good King Seleucus died, 
through the treachery of Heliodorus. For a moment the 
kingdom was left without any successor. 4 Seleucus had 


1 P. 271. 

2 According to the only too brief state- 
ments in 2 Macc. iii. 4-6. From this 
point the 2nd book of Maccabees is one of 
the principal authorities. 

3 According to 2 Macc. iii. 7-40; but 
the whole of this picturesque narrative is 
certainly due to no earlier writer than 

the last author of the book, and its pic* 
turesqueness flows from his special aim 
in the composition of the book. As we 
possess no other narrative of the event, 
we are unable now to pass any further 
judgment upon it. The. same Heliodorus 


or Apollonius is alluded to as a hard tax- 
collector of King Seleucus, in Dan. xi. 20. 
Similar narratives, moreover, are found 
in various forms among the Greeks of 
those times also, in reference to their 
great temples ; such as that about the 
temple at Delphi, Cic. Be Biv. i. 81. 

4 This is brought forward as pecu- 
liarly remarkable, Dan. ix. 26«, and in 
the same way in xi. 21 there is an allu- 
sion to the way in which Antiochus 
Epiphanes made his way into the sove- 
reignty without being crowned. 
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despatched his only son Demetrius as a hostage to Rome, 
in place of his younger brother Antiochus, who was at this 
time upon his way home. For a short period Heliodorus 
himself held the reins of government, so that he also was 
counted among the Syrian kings . 1 But he, too, fell, as soon as 
Antiochus appeared in Antioch and proceeded to take forcible 
possession of the sovereignty, to which, strictly speaking, he had 
no right. The Romans, however, among whom he had been 
brought up, seemed disposed in his favour, and Demetrius, who 
had now reached Rome as a hostage for Syria, appeared to be 
too young. 


X. Antiochus Epiphanes , 2 

Antiochus IV., who thus under the surname of Epiphanes 
established himself in the government, gave in effect by his 
peculiar individuality the second powerful impulse to the final 
crisis of the disorders which were growing every day more 
mischievous. In love of enterprise, military audacity, and 
cunning, he even surpassed his father Antiochus the Great ; 
and it certainly was not owing to want of will or energy on his 
part that the Syrian kingdom did not now rise from the ruin 
which was threatening it on all sides to a position of greater 
strength and unity than it had ever attained before. He 
had much susceptibility to friendship, humanity, and general 
equity ; and in munificence he exceeded the majority of the 
kings of his day . 3 But his long residence as a hostage in Rome, 
and the complete disproportion of such a situation to his birth 
and position, had, even before his accession to power, thrown 
his active mind altogether out of equilibrium, and accus- 
tomed it to the most terrible unrest. He had habituated him- 
self to the hypocritical condescension of the Roman grandees, 
with their flattery of the [people and their art of forming a 
party for themselves , 4 and yet he desired to rule in strict 


1 Appian, Syr. xlv. The malicious 
blow through which Seleucus fell is also 
alluded to in Dan. xi. 206. 

2 He is probably concealed under the 
name D1DDD1DX, who, according to the 
Mishnah, JTOyn* iv. 6, burnt the Torah 
on July 17, and of whom so much is 
related in the Gemctra , p. 66 sq. July 

17, like August 9, was always regarded 
as a day of calamity* but if the name 
has been formed, as a sort of mockery of 
the similar-sounding Epiphanes, out of 

cuVtforTOjUos , i.e. tZnil tyw 03, Dan. 


vii. 8, it refers to this king; and the 
cessation of the daily sacrifices mentioned 
shortly before has then simply been placed 
a few words too soon. 

3 Cf. the testimony even in 1 Macc. vi. 
11 . 

1 Cf. in particular tho extracts from 
the 26th book of Polybius preserved by 
Ath enreu& — Yet he not only allowed 
himself to be designated by his 

subjects, as in the letter of the Samari- 
tans, Jos. Ant. xii. o, o, but he himself set 
the example on his coins, Eckhel, Docir , 
Nu mm. iii. p. 224 sq. 
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independence. He aimed at a powerful and equal sway in rivalry 
witli Rome, and constituted after its type, and yet even in his 
most energetic and successful efforts lie felt the same Rome 
everywhere crossing and deriding him. Against these irrecon- 
cilable contradictions, his mind, full of unrest, and hesitating 
at no means for aggrandising his power, soon began to wear itself 
away. But his worst fault certainly lay in this, that by various 
arts of flattery and other party devices he tried to win adherents 
among a people whose character and whose divisions were 
entirely unintelligible to him, and among whom he, with his 
purely worldly views, could only favour the faction which 
promised to secure him everything, but only deceived him 
about the true relations of the grave interests which lay hid 
within. 

His first two steps in this direction were the most momentous 
and perverse. As the Greek fever was now at its height in 
Jerusalem, and the party composed of the friends of the Greeks 
had lone: been desirous of blending the Greek with the Judean 
usages, Jesus, the brother of the high-priest, who was still at 
the court, changing his name into the Greek designation Jason, 
hastened thither also, and by expending considerable sums of 
money secured not only the lxigh-priesthood but also royal pro- 
tection for the introduction of Greek customs, including, in par- 
ticular, various kinds of Greek contests. 1 He also obtained the 
citizenship of Antioch for Jerusalem. 2 The seductive influence 
of these novelties, promoted at the same time by the new king 
and by the high-priest, soon became so great that the temple 
service was relaxed, and numbers of the priests were ashamed of 
their ancient usages. Many, as we have already seen, 3 caused 
an artificial foreskin to grow, in order to obliterate the last 
outward sign of Jahveism. Jason even went so far as to send a 
solemn embassy (Theori), with gifts, 4 to witness and assist in 
the quinquennial celebration of the games of Heracles at Tyre, 
where the king then was. At first everything seemed to go 
well. When, in the year 173, 5 the king was making arrange- 


1 What practices were carried on in the 
Gymnasia and Ephebeia, 2 Macc. iv. 9, is 
further explained in vv. 12, 14. 

2 According to 2 Macc. iv. 9. In what 
tho privileges of this citizenship consisted 
is at least partially indicated in ver. 19. 

They included in particular the right of 
witnessing the Greek games, the so-called 

Oecvpla, which is specially mentioned in 

the later decree quoted by Josephus, Ant . 
xiv. 10, 6, and is also alluded to in 


many other places ; cf. Franz, Elem. Epigr, 
p. 219. 

3 P. 269. 

4 3,300 drachmae, as the Pesh. 2 Macc. 
iv. 19 correctly reads for 300. 

5 This date is to be inferred from 2 
Macc. iv. 21. The young Ptolemy Pkilo- 
rnetor had then come of age and attained 
independent power, on which the relations 
of Egypt and Syria became worse and 
worse. 
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ments in the southern parts of Syria for a war with Egypt, and 
came to Jerusalem, he was received with torches and loud 
rejoicings. After these three years, however, Jason sent 
Menelaus, a brother of the Benjamite Simon, who has been 
already mentioned , 1 to the king on business. This man, by 
flattery and by further offers of money, contrived to obtain the 
high-priesthood for himself, and returned with the royal 
appointment, upon which Jason disgracefully took to flight and 
retired to the district of Ammon, on the other side of the 
Jordan. Thus, within a short space, a second high-priest was 
set up by the king’s arbitrary decree, who did not even belong 
to the priestly order . 2 He was, besides, a man of the utmost 
violence of nature. One of his first acts after his accession to 
power, when summoned to the court for inability to pay the 
heavy sums which he had promised, was to make a raid upon 
the secret treasures of the temple, with which he bribed 
Andronicus, whom the king had appointed governor during the 
Cilician war. By his instrumentality he secured the treacherous 
assassination of Onias III., who had taken refuge in the 
sanctuary at Daphne, near Antioch, for having complained of 
the robbery of the temple ! 3 He had in the meantime left as 
his representative in Jerusalem his brother Lysimachus, who 
continued to squander the temple treasures more and more 
wantonly, and nearly provoked a popular uproar in consequence. 
Upon this, Lysimachus set three thousand heavy armed troops 1 
upon the people ; but, in the bloody combat which ensued, 
he was killed, with many others, not far from the treasury. The 
High Council, roused by these events to active interference, 
sent three elders to the king, who was at that time in Tyre, to 


1 P. 292. 

2 According to Jos. Ant. xii. 5, 1 ; 9, 7, 

(xv. 3, 1), cf. xx. 10, this Menelaus, pro- 
perly called Onias, was a younger brother 
of Jason : but Josephus was unacquainted 
either with the 2nd book of Maccabees 
or with its sources, and gives us only a 
very brief and cursory narrative of theso 
events, plainly from want of better 
authorities. That Menelaus did not di- 
rectly belong to the descendants of Aaron 
is also implied in 1 Maec. vii. 14. If, 
moreover, Josephus is correct in stating 
that the sons of Tobias were on the sido 
of Menelaus (p. 271 sq.), he and his 
brother Simon were probably connected 
by marriage as Benjamites with this 
important house, and consequently (p. 
272) at least with the high-priestly family. 
This would make his elevation a littlo 


more intelligible. — It is a mere evasion 
to try to save the high-priestly descent of 
this Menelaus by maintaining that the 
Bevta/juv <pv\T} } 2 Macc. iii. 4, is the 
priestly family, ppjp or 1 Chron. 

xxiv. 9 ; Ezr. x. 25 ; Neh. x. 8 [7] xii. 5, 
17, 41 ; cf. Jahrbb. dcr JSibl. Wiss, vii. p. 
190. 

3 For this, however, the king had 
feeling enough to punish Andronicus se- 
verely, 2 Macc. iv. 37 sq., yet not, it 
would seem, with death, cf. 2 Maec. v. 
23, but only by banishment for an un- 
certain period, which w r as probably the 
meaning of airoKoa/^y. At length, how- 
ever, he eame to a violent end, according 
to Diodorus, Hist. xxx. 7, 2. 

4 Under the leadership of a certain 
Auranus, which we should read in 2 Macc. 
iv. 40 in place of Tyrannus. 
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justify tlie disturbance and at the same time accuse Menelaus. 
He was already in bonds 1 and about to suffer for liis crimes, 
when he succeeded in bribing the confidential friend of the 
king, Ptolemreus, the son of Dorymcnes. The result was that 
he himself was liberated, while the three deputies, greatly to 
the disapproval of the Tyrians, were executed. 

In the meantime, by the year 171, the king, with admirable 
activity and relatively small means, had procured an army 
entirely devoted to him, had everywhere quelled the disturb- 
ances, had driven the "Egyptians back completely to the old 
Egyptian boundaries, and had taken especial pains to secure 
numerous well-fortified places. 2 In the year 170 he undertook 
a more extensive and victorious campaign against Egypt, in the 
course of which he obtained possession of the person of his 
nephew, Ptolemy Philometor. The two kings, it was said, 
united in various evil plans for the entire subjugation of the 
Judeans. 3 But a report of the death of Antiochus reached Pales- 
tine from Egypt ; and Jason, accordingly, with a thousand 
troops, aimed a blow at Jerusalem, and committed many cruel- 
ties. Menelaus, however, maintained himself in the citadel ; 
and Jason was therefore soon obliged to flee once more across 
the Jordan. Subsequently he wandered through Arabia and 
Egypt into Greece, where he died in poverty in Lacedmmonia. 4 
The malicious Menelaus easily persuaded the king to see in 
these occurrences a regular insurrection against himself. On 
his return from Egypt he punished Jerusalem severely as a city 
which was to be conquered. He carried away many captives, and 
entered the temple and removed from it eighteen hundred talents 
of silver, in all of which he was faithfully supported by Menelaus. 
Even the Samaritans, as well as the rest of the country, seem 


1 In 2 Mace. iv. 4.3 I regard 
as the better reading. 

2 This first section of the king’s reign 
is described in Han. xi. 21-24. The 
* prince of the covenant/ ver. 22, can only, 
according to the persistent usage of the 
book, be Onias III., whom the king de- 
posed, and of whose death he was at any 
rate the mediate cause. Those who are 
leagued with him, ver. 23, whom he 
deceived, are Jason and his adherents, 
though there may be an allusion to others 
also misled by the king. In general, we 
may observe how correctly the four sec- 
tions of the king's reign down to 167 b.c. 
are distinguished, Han. xi. 21-45 ; vv. 

21-24, 25-28, 29-39, 40-45 ; towards the 

conclusion of each of the first three, one 


of the mysterious brief prophetic utter- 
ances of this writer points to the cessation 
of war, vv. 24, 27, 35 ; comp, with the 
beginning of ver. 40. 

a This may be inferred from Han. xi. 
26 sq., for no authority is so ancient 
and so near the events referred to as the 
contemporary book of Haniel. That the 
Ptolemies also were ready at that time to 
speak against the Judeans, and in this re- 
spect at least readily came to an under- 
standing with Antiochus Epiphanes, is 
clear from the very abrupt statement in 
2 Macc. vi. 8 sq. Even in the year 163 
great numbers of Judeans out of heathen 
countries fled to Jerusalem, 1 Macc. vi. 
53 sq. 

4 2 Macc. v. 1-10. 
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to liave suffered heavily from his anger. 1 If the robberies of 
temples, of which the king was guilty in numerous cases beyond 
the limits of Palestine also, everywhere created the profoundest 
revolt, what must have been the agitation of Israel, with its 
rigid ideas about the unique sanctity of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, and in face of the alliance which the king had contracted 
with a Menelaus ! But Menelaus had now recognised only too 
clearly that he had against him not alone the party of the 
strict, but the moderate as well, for these would greatly have 
preferred a Jason. Accordingly, although his partisans became 
weaker and weaker, he was necessarily driven to the resolve 
sooner, if necessary, to suppress the whole Judean system by 
force, and throw off the last trace of shame, than give up his 
official position ; and soon enough the king was to meet him in 
this very effort with something more than zeal. 

In the year 169 b.c. the king had brought to an end a 
campaign against Egypt, at the close of which, though com- 
jdetely victorious, he was compelled by the ambassadors of 
various northern kingdoms to surrender against his will almost 
all the advantages he had gained. He accordingly returned in 
deep dudgeon to Asia, learned on his way much that was 
displeasing about the conduct of the Judeans, because he only lent 
an ear to the apostates, 2 and brooded over new plans for 
crushing all opposition in a country which he regarded as a 
possession won with difficulty by his own and his father’s 
exertions, and which he continued to hold without the definite 
sanction of the Romans. The resistance which he encountered 
in various ways in Egypt and Palestine only increased his 
determination to shatter it with one blow. He made prepa- 
rations, therefore, for a decisive campaign against Egypt, and 
resolved beforehand, with the aid of the small party which was 
bound to obey him, to reconstitute Judah entirely after his 
own views. For this purpose he continued in need of large 
sums of money, and in the Syrian kingdom matters had now 
come to such a pass that the sovereign might congratulate 
himself on having still a portion of his territories and subjects 
to impoverish and reduce on any pretext in the most unsparing 


1 1 Maec. i. 16-28 ; 2 Mace. v. 11-23 ; 
on the Samaritans, see ver. 23. ^Iore 
briefly it is said in Dan. xi. 28 of this 
time, ‘ his heart is against the holy cove- 
nant (and the people of the covenant).’ 
See also Diod. Hist, xxxiv. 1 ; Jos. Ant . 
xii. 5. 3. 

2 This is referred to very suitably in 


Dan. xi. 306. The ‘ships of Ghittim ’ 
mentioned in the first half of the verse 
are the fleets of Rhodes and Rome ; not, 
however, the Roman ambassadors, who, 
with Pompilius Lrenas at their head, 
finally drove the king out of Egypt on his 
fourth Egyptian campaign, for this is not 
mentioned till vv. 10-41. 
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manner, simply to obtain with the greater speed and security 
money and other resources. 1 Early in the year 168, therefore, 
lie despatched against Jerusalem, under the command of Apol- 
lonius, 2 a powerful army, which took advantage of a sabbath to 
fall on the defenceless inhabitants. The sale of numerous 
captives helped to fill the empty treasury of the king. The 
city of David, on the south, was made into a strong military 
post, 3 while the whole of Jerusalem, after the partly compulsory 
partly voluntary flight of the stricter party, was transformed into 
a regular heathen city. 4 Shortly after this there arrived from 
Antioch 5 the most definite instructions to obliterate through- 
out the entire country every trace of the ancient religion. Not 
even circumcision, nor the observance of the sabbath, nor the 
use of the sacred book of the law, was to be tolerated. The 
temple at Jerusalem was to be changed into one of Zeus 
Olympius, that on Gerizim to one of Zeus Xenius; 6 the heathen 
usages and feasts were to be all celebrated, and the inhabitants 
compelled to participate in them by force. Thus from their 
very roots did the kings strive to extirpate the ancient deity 
and spirit of the nation, in order to secure obedient subjects, 
and, in particular, money for himself ! Orders so decided and 
severe were obeyed, moreover, by not a few besides those who 
had long been thoroughly heathen in their tone ; the party of 


1 Cf. in particular also the evidence of 
the Greek authors cited by Josephus, 
Contr. Ap. ii. 7, in reference to tho plun- 
dering of the temple at Jerusalem by this 
king. 

2 Probably the same who has been 
already mentioned, p. 292. 

3 On the meaning of &Kpa, according to 
the usage of the first book of Maccabees, 
cf. vol. iii. p. 123 note 5. 

4 According to 1 Mace. i. 29-40, iii. 
45 ; the names of the persons concerned 
are, in accordance with its general prac- 
tice, given more definitely in 2 Macc. v. 
24-26, cf. ver. 22 sq. ; but this book does 
not discriminate with sufficient exactness 
between the various occasions. In general, 
the second book of Maccabees proves less 
satisfactory wherever the first enters 
more into details. — To this period also 
must be referred what is stated in the 
long speech in Jos. Bell. Jud . v. 9, 4, 
about an attack of Antiochus Epiphanes 
on Jerusalem, which resulted so disas- 
trously for the people. The attack is 
there represented as led by the king in 
person, which points to some wholly dif- 
ferent source of information. 

5 In 2 Macc. vi. 1 we should follow the 


Vulgate in reading •yipovra ’A vrtox^ (a 
senator, i.e. an official of Antioch) in 
place of, or before ’hQyp'cuov. The whole 
occurrence is also described in 1 Macc. i. 
41-64 (cf. in particular the chronology in 
vv. 20, 29, 54), with the same essential 
features as in 2 Macc. vi. sq. ; but the 
latter, as usual, elaborates and magnifies 
many details in oratorical fashion. 

6 According to the simple narrative 
2 Macc. vi. 2, cf. v. 22 sq., there is not 
the remotest need to look for the evil 
cause which Josephus, Ant. xii. 5, 5, 
refers to, viz. that the Samaritans, out of 
pure hatred against Judah, had of them- 
selves, in a base letter to Epiphanes, 
solicited the honour of being allowed to 
give this name to their temple. Although 
the letter of the Samaritans and the king’s 
reply are given in this passage -with all 
possible verisimilitude, Josephus has evi- 
dently derived the whole account from 
tho untrustworthy source already indi- 
cated, p. 48. Moreover, Zeus Xenius 
is made iuto Zeus Hellenius, while 2 
Macc. correctly intimates that the name 
was connected with the fondness of the 
Samaritans for hospitality. 
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the free-minded and the Greeklings seemed completely to have 
triumphed. All the sacrifices of such venerable custom in the 
temple entirely ceased, and over the great altar of burnt 
offerings was constructed a smaller one for the sacrifices to 
Zeus . 1 Loudly did the king boast of having for ever exter- 
minated the deity of the Judeans , 2 while his whole life showed that 
he had no real honour for any other of the gods of his subjects, 
not even for the Hellenic deities for which he was desirous to 
secure everywhere the highest place . 3 There was but one god, 
it was known, that he reverenced and feared — the war god of 
the Romans. The only sanctuaries which he valued, it was 
known equally well, were strong fortifications. Whoever re- 
spected these sanctuaries, and that god of his, or brought him 
money for the purpose, was highly honoured by him, and was 
endowed with power and authority, acres and lands . 4 He had 
certainly secured adherents in Israel who were of necessity 
entirely devoted to his cause, who were masters of the temple 
and the whole of Jerusalem, and who could only stand or fall 
with him. This party of the apostates, it must be confessed, 
was resolute and powerful enough ; 5 but how little consideration 
had the king paid to the real inner forces of this party and of 
the radical opposition of its antagonist. He kept up an army 
of spies and wardens, accusers and watchmen , 6 but how little 
could he protect himself against that spy and accuser whom he 
could neither seize nor avoid, and whom the strict-minded, 


1 1 Mace. i. 51, iv. 38-54, vi. 7 ; cf. 

2 Maec. vi. 5. This is the ‘ frightful 
abomination ’ which is purposely not 
designated more closely in Dan. ix. 27c, 

xi. 31, xii. 11, cf. viii. 10-12, but to tho 

immeasurable horror of which such pro- 

minence is given ; and as the book of 
Daniel was certainly translated into Greek 
before the time of the Greek translator of 
tho first book of Maccabees, it is not 
surprising that the latter retains tho 
rendering /38eX vyfia ipn/j.u>a€ws, or, more 
briefly, j SSeXuy/xa alone, like Matt. xxiv. 
15. The more specific expression ‘the 
frightful wings of abominations,’ Dan. ix. 
27, perhaps alludes to the peculiar form 
which this erection assumed ; even to the 
Greek translator, however, it was obscure. 

2 Tho ‘ proud sayings ’ are often men- 
tioned, and must certainly have been 
proud enough, Dan. vii. 8, 20, viii. 23, 
xi. 36. According to 1 Mace. i. 24 he 
had already begun this line of action two 
years previously, which in a certain sense 
may bo very true. Nothing won for tho 
king such ill-fame as these insolent 


speeches ; no wonder that they got him 
the permanent name already explained, 
p. 293 note 2. 

3 This is justly enlarged on with great 
force in Dan. xi. 36 sq. 

4 This is the true meaning of the words 
in Dan. xi. 38 sq. ; ver. 39 runs ‘thus 
does he with the strongholds (cf. vv. 38, 
24, 15) as with the strange god ; whoso 
acknowledges (and honours) them, to him 
he gives much honour,’ &c. In this way 
ver. 39 simply illustrates further what 
has been said in ver. 38. Whether Mars 
proper is intended, or the Jupiter Capito- 
linas, to whom, according to Liv. xii. 20, 
he began to build a splendid temple at 
Antioch, is a matter of comparative in- 
difference according to tho meaning of tho 
book of Daniel. 

5 This oven the two first books of 
Maccabees cannot conceal, and it is 
equally clear from Dan. ix. 27u, xi. 23, 
32, 34, xii. 2, 10, viii. 25. 

6 On these eVurKOTrot see 1 Macc. i. 51 ; 
cf. 2 Maec. v. 23, and tho Psalms of 
Solomon, xii. 
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whom lie so mercilessly persecuted, were better acquainted with 
and above all reverenced more than he. 


Z. The Martyrs . The Booh of Daniel . 

The persecutions of the party of the strict now rose rapidly to 
the fearful height which is only reached in periods of the most 
passionate excitement. Young children, just circumcised, were 
torn from their mothers; sacred books, wherever they were found, 
were burnt. Everywhere insolent wantonness and the wildest 
cruelty were let loose; often, it may have been, greater excesses 
were committed by subordinate officers or evil-minded informers 
than the king desired. The full fury of a mortal religious 
struggle was enkindled, and martyrs of every rank and both 
sexes were soon to be counted in crowds . 1 To persecution was 
added (by the special orders, it was said, of the king himself) 
wanton contumely. On the transformed altar in the temple 
swine were offered, the greatest abomination to the feelings of 
those who were faithful to the law. But in the growing wrath 
excited by these bitter sufferings, the fidelity of the conscientious 
gradually learned to hold on with the greater courage, and 
resist the more indomitably, although individuals were obliged 
to be silent for a time, and the more spirited fled away into the 
wilderness . 2 In every great crisis of this kind, however, one 
essential advantage results when the half-hearted and unde- 
cided can no longer maintain their ground through the violence 
of the situation itself. In this case, the folly of the king and 
his adherents was amply sufficient to bring about a strongly 
marked division of the people into two parties only; every 
middle course was rendered impossible, and every petty and 
obscure endeavour was necessarily for the moment laid to rest. 
Accordingly, out of the keen hot glow of this period issued the 
party of the Chasidim , 3 i.e. the pious , 4 which took its place for 
the first time as a new power in the age, firmly compacted, and 

1 The narrative of these proceedings in 2 According to 1 Macc. i. 53 ; 2 Macc. 

2 Macc. vi. 10-vii. 42 has certainly been vi. 11 ; Pss. Sol. xvii. 18 sqq. 
freely adorned in an oratorical stylo, 3 P. 282. 

(‘specially in the two long stories of 4 The name D'TDn does not, it is true, 

Eleazar with his ninety-nine years, and occur in the book of Daniel, which is not 
the seven sons with their mother. But surprising, as its author belonged himself 
in all essential points it is fairly in bar- to this party of the pious, who were only 
mony with what is related in 1 Macc. i. so designated by their opponents. The 
55-64 without specific names. Compare name oi oaot occurs, however, with extra- 
also Dan. xi. 33-35. 41, 44, xii. 1, 10. ordinary frequency in the Psalms of Sol. 
A similar typical narrative of a somewhat iv. 9, viii. 28, 40, ix. 6, x. 7, xii. 5, 8, xiii. 
later period is found in 2 Mace. xiv. 9, 11, xiv. 2 (twice), 7, xv. 9, xvii. 18, 
37-46. 
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aspiring with marvellous courage, and it quickly attached to 
itself, even if at first only by sympathy and silent effort, all the 
spirits in Israel that were not yet entirely degenerate. 

1) Of the deep spiritual struggles of this party, however, 
which was now for the first time coining forward with a bold 
front, a much more vivid picture than that supplied us by scat- 
tered historical statements is afforded by the works to which it 
gave birth in the very midst of its severest sufferings. Of these 
but two have been preserved, by no means long, but very 
striking. In the little book of the c Psalms of Solomon ’ 1 we 
possess in all probability a genuine and unadorned product of 
the age, the simplicity of which renders it all the more effective. 
The true date and origin of these songs became obscure at a 
very early period ; so that subsequently, as they could not be 
included in the Davidic Psalter, they were referred' to Solomon. 
Closer investigation, however, leaves no doubt that they did 
not see the light till later times. They were probably composed 
soon after the events in the year 170, when the king had 
occupied and plundered Jerusalem as a hostile city. Moreover, 
they are certainly the work of a single poet, 2 who thus breathes 
out the sighs of the pious of his day, but whose language and 
song give us the most eloquent evidence of the deepest feelings 
of all who shared his aims. They show that the pious did 
not then feel courage enough to take on themselves the whole 
burden of the grave struggle direct against the king ; 3 but the 
striving of their soul for deliverance and salvation had reached 
its utmost strength, their faith and hope their greatest in- 
tensity. Amid the ashes of the Messianic hopes, which had 


1 Published at last in Fabric. Cod. 
Pscudcjngr. Vet. Test. i. pp. 917-72. 
There are eighteen in all, but certainly 
Pss. i. and ii., perhaps also vi. and vii 
have been improperly divided; and, in 
general, they still need a regular redac- 
tion. They were originally written in 
Hebrew, but exist now only in a Greek 
version. According to ii. l,cf. viii. 1 sqq., 
Jerusalem had been reduced by a siege. 
The siege had not, however, been very 
severe, and cannot have lasted very long, 
as is clear from the description of the 
treachery of the nobles, and the stealing 
in of the conqueror, viii. 18 sqq. To the 
numerous prisoners there are references 
in ii. 6, viii. 24, ix. 1, xvii. 23 sq. ; and 
that the conquest of Pompey or Herod is 
out 'of the question follows from the 
prominence givon to the way in which 

the apostates of Israel were the first to 

stain the temple, i. 8, ii. 3, viii. 12-1 1. 


There is a closer allusion also to Epi- 
phanes (‘the king,’ xvii. 22) in the state- 
ment that * he came from the end of the 
earth,’ viii. 26, namely, from Kome, with- 
out any proper right to the succession ; cf. 
Dan. ix. 26a, according to p. 293 ; and 
ho is still moro clearly indicated as the 
great dragon who would, it was to be 
hoped, expire in Egypt (Ezek. xxix.), and 
the presumptuous despot, ii. 29-33 ; cf. 
also the Jahrbb . dcr Bibl. JPiss. vol. xi. 
p. 2 Id. 

2 This may be inferred from many 
indications ; for instance, from the re- 
peated use of the strange expression 
‘ boforo the sun,’ ii. 13, 14, iv. 21, viii. 8 
(in quite a different connection and mean- 
ing, however, from the phrase of Koheleth, 
‘under the sun 

3 Cf. in particular the clause ‘ no one 
takes the weapons from a mighty one,’ 
v. 4, with the following clauses. 
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slumbered for centuries, they were kindled anew with the most 
marvellous glow, 1 and in not adducing the utterances of similar 
expectation at an earlier date, these songs do but testify to the 
greater purity and force which mark the inwardness and warmth 
of the resurrection of these hopes as they are presented here. 
The most beautiful feature, however, which characterises them 
is that these expectations do not, in the least degree, diminish 
the deep earnestness of genuine repentance. They encounter 
every form of hypocrisy with great decision, even when it was 
displayed by those who wished to pass in the community as 
teachers and pious, 2 and they insist on the severe truth that it 
was only through its own grave transgressions that Israel could 
fall into such painful sufferings. 3 On the whole, the songs are 
certainly in many passages only an echo of various pieces in 
the Old Testament, and their beauty simply consists in their 
great simplicity and sincerity; but they afford the most striking 
evidence of the vigour with which much that was finest and 
most lasting in the contents of the Old Testament was striving 
now to reappear in outward life. 

2) The second production, no more significant in its scope, 
but much more remarkable for its peculiar art and instantaneous 
influence, is the book of Daniel, which found its way into the 
Canon of the Old Testament. In this work everything com- 
bined to secure for it in the briefest time the most extraordinary 
effect and the highest authority, — the moment of its appear- 
ance, the new style of its composition, the keenness and 
severity of its language, veiled in secrecy yet easy to divine, 
and the rapid disentanglement of the coil of circumstances for 
the divine solution of which it strove with marvellous energy 
and clearness. For, on general considerations, it cannot escape 
the notice of any exact and careful reader of the book that it 
was not written till this period; 4 while on careful examination 
we can recognise quite clearly what was the special stage in the 

1 See especially yii. 9, xi. 8 sq., xv. sages. 

14, xvii. 4, 23 sqq., and how these hopes 4 The opinions of Hengstenberg and 
proceed from David and the Messiah, Havernick, and of their followers, De- 
xvii. 5, 8, 9, 23 sq., 35 sqq,, xviii. 6, 8. litzsch, Auberlen, &c., are too baseless to 
From xvii. 36, cf. xviii. 8, it might be deserve explicit refutation; but it is 
conjectured that this poet, who was cer- equally perverse to place the book still 
tainiy no Christian, had called the Mes- later than the date given in the text. I 
siah xp l(rr ^ K vp L0S ; it is, however, a have already discussed many questions 
question whether this is not simply an relating to this book in the Berliner Jahrbb. 
erroneous translation of nUT* PPC'D; just fur wiss. KritiJc , 1832, and in the Pro- 
as in Ecclus. li. 10 it would be possible pheten des A. Bs. iii. p. 298 sqq. ; on 
to find a regular Christian expression, if other points see tli aJahrhb.dcrBibl. Wiss. 
the common reading were really original, iii. p. 229 sqq., vi. p. 192 sqq., ix. p. 270 

2 See in particular Ps. iv. sq., x. p. 211 sqq. ; Gott. Gel . Anz., 1861, 

3 Ps. i. 3 sqq., and many other pas- p. 1092 sqq. 
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rapid development of events at which it must have been com- 
posed. Antioclius Epiphanes had carried out his intention of a 
fourth and last war against Egypt. On his march thither he 
had made the pious in Judah feel the- whole weight of his anger, 
and was now returning, victorious indeed, yet without having 
gained any advantages. He was encamped on his march back 
on the sea-shore, induced to return, it was said, by unfavourable 
reports from the east and north; 1 it was not exactly known how 
disgracefully he had retired from Egypt before a mere threat 
of the Homan ambassador, Pompilius Lamas. 2 These events 
took place in the years 168-7. The complete suppression of 
the temple sacrifices might then have lasted a twelvemonth, and 
everything had reached that state of extreme tension when the 
ancient religion upon its sacred soil must either disappear from 
view completely for long ages, or must rise in fresh strength 
and outward power against enemies thus immoderately em- 
bittered. The author of the book was certainly not a resident 
in Jerusalem, like the singer of the so-called songs of Solomon ; 
he wrote, after Jerusalem had fallen into the hands of the 
apostates exclusively, in some corner of the country, 3 under the 
dominion of the utmost terrors. It was at this crisis, in the 
sultry heat of an age thus frightfully oppressive, that this book 
appeared with its sword-edged utterance, its piercing exhorta- 
tion to endure in face of the despot, and its promise, full of 
divine joy, of near and sure salvation. No dew of heaven could 
fall with more refreshing coolness on the parched ground ; no 
spark from above alight with a more kindling power on the 
surface so long heated with a hidden glow. With winged 
brevity the book gives a complete survey of the history of the 
kingdom of God upon earth, showing the relations which it had 
hitherto sustained in Israel to the successive great heathen 
empires of the Chaldeans, Medo-Persians and Greeks, 4 in a 


1 On the rising of the Armenian king 
in the North , see also the passage of 
Diodorus in Muller’s Fragm. Hist . Gr. ii. 
p. 10. The reports from the East are 
about the Parthians. 

2 These particulars may be inferred 
with confidence from the words with which 
the long description of the king concludes, 
Dan. xi. 40-45, compared with the re- 
marks on p. 297 sq. The names ‘ Edom 
and Moab and the flower of the children 
of Ammon,’ ver. 41, as of those who 
suffered nothing from the wrath of the 
king, simply denote in the old prophetic 

language the party in favour of heathen- 

ism. 


3 For the assumption that the author 
wrote in Jerusalem itself there is not a 
single piece of evidence, while he often 
alludes to the holy land with such 
names as the ‘ laud of splendour,’ Dan. 
xi. 10, 41, 45, or the ‘glorious kingdom,’ 
ver. 20. 

4 The four heathen empires which are 
opposed in their succession to the Mes- 
sianic as the final kingdom must in the 
older work, which, it seems from many 
indications, preceded the book of Daniel, 
have been reckoned from the Assyrian ; 
and it is probably in reference to some 
older authority of this kind that Heeataeus 
(p. 247) spoke of the Greek as the fourth 
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word, towards tlie heathenism which ruled the world ; and with 
the finest perception it describes the nature and individual 
career of Antioclius Epiplianes and his immediate predecessors 
so far as was possible in view of the great events which had 
just occurred. But of the higher necessity that the imperial 
kingdoms thus differently constituted by the different heathen 
sovereignties, and yet founded on false principles, and growing 
worse and worse as time went on, should be at last succeeded by 
fhe perfected kingdom of God, — of this necessity an important 
sign seemed to be found in the existing state of the Greek 
kingdom. The Syrian kingdom, which wished to be regarded 
as the proper continuation of the kingdom of Alexander, had 
had seven princes from Alexander and Seleucus to the death of 
Antioclius the Great. The ruler then on the throne had only 
made his way, as it appeared, to power through the extermi- 
nation of not less than three kings . 1 With the close of the 
series often of these kings and the sudden hill of the three last, 
the kingdom seemed to be near its end, and this last king was 
only like a spurious and contemptible little shoot. And in the 
midst of its struggle the yearning for the termination of all 
these gloomy events seized upon even this sign as affording a 
mysterious opening to the eye of the seer who would look into 
the future. 

In the case of a book, however, which was to be instantly 
diffused in spite of despots and spies, the entirely open descrip- 
tion of the situation was hazardous. The prophetically-minded 
author accordingly adopted the device of writing in the name 
of an ancient prophet, and apparently in his era. This was 
rendered all the easier as the practice had long been commonly 
employed. Moreover, as the corruption of the age proceeded 
from those in power and from courtiers, the writer’s choice, in 
selecting one of the numerous prophetic sages of antiquity, was 
guided to Daniel, one of the less famous amongst them, by the 
fact that nothing more was known of him than that several 
centuries before, in the midst of the pomp and the seductions 
of heathen court life, he had never denied the true religion , 2 so 

empire in the passage quoted in vol. ii. quite consistent with the general design 
p. 91 note 2. of the description in cap. xi., which 

1 Namely, Seleucus IV., Heliodorus, throughout its whole length is nowhere 
and Demetrius, p. 292 sq. On this point so definite as to adduce in order the ten 
compare further the explanations in the rulers (horns) before the vile little horn, 
Jakrbb. der Bibl. JViss. xi. p. 222 sq. Tho and designate them individually, 
only objection that could be brought 2 Almost everything which we now know 

against the fact itself is that in Dan. xi. of Daniel is based on the book named after 
there is no allusion whatever to these him. In the Propheten des A. Bs., how- 
three between w. 20 and 21 ; but this is ever. I have already shown that he must 
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that his life and example might become the type of all who 
were then placed in similar temptations, and his prophetic word 
could not fail to strike with all the more force in the like cir- 
cumstances of the present. Rarely does it happen that a book 
appears as this did, in the very crisis of the times, and in a form 
most suited to such an age, artificially reserved, close, and 
severe, and yet shedding so clear a light through obscurity, and 
so marvellously captivating. It was natural that it should 
soon achieve a success entirely corresponding to its inner truth, 
and glory. And so for the last time in the literature of the 
Old Testament we have in this book an example of a work 
which, having sprung from the deepest necessities of the noblest 
impulses of the age, can render to that age the purest service, 
and which, by the development of events immediately after, 
receives with such power the stamp of divine witness that it 
subsequently attains imperishable sanctity. The book fixed four 
years and a half as the period of extreme affliction , 1 of which 
perhaps a year may have elapsed when it was written and cir- 
culated. Circumstances of themselves, as well as the general 
style and plan of the book, prove that this was nothing but a 
round sacred number. Its purport was simply to indicate the 
tolerable proximity of divine deliverance and salvation, and 
hence, in particular, also, of fresh purification and consecration 
of the temple. But when, as we shall soon see, on the expira- 
tion of this period, with some exactness, the first great sign of 
new deliverance and of a grand turn of events had been 
fulfilled in the conquest of the temple-mountain and the 
purification of the temple, the book received, as though from 
heaven itself, the clearest proof of the truth of its anticipations. 
Thus the light of the age fell especially upon it, and the possi- 
bility was realised that even in this late period a sacred book 
might arise not inferior in value to the prophetic works of old. 

Thus, then, at this time of the utmost tension of circum- 
stances among the faithful, who were deeply oppressed, driven 
from Jerusalem, and scattered in all directions, the innermost 
impulse of all true religion rose with growing strength. Of 
this the best proof lies in the fact that the bright hopes of 
immortality and resurrection received a firmer and clearer 
development and power than they had ever done before . 2 It is 

have originally lived in the Assyrian Bibl, JFiss. iii. p. 233 sq., and the remarks 
exile, and that what the present book above, p. 95. 

narrates of him contains only scanty tra- 1 On this point see further the Pro- 
ditions of his history. That he was a plieten des A. Bs . ii. p. 571 sq. 
real person and lived at a heathen court 2 Psalms of Sol. iii. 16, Dan. xii. 2 sq., 
is not to be doubted ; see the Jakrbb . der 13. The far more extravagant and 
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true, that in the transfigured form in which they correspond to 
the true religion, these hopes had, as we have observed above, 
long been established in Israel as one of the brightest and 
most enduring fruits which its thousand years’ experience had 
brought forth upon this sacred soil. Not till now, however, 
can it be said that this fruit was so matured that it would 
never again disappear from the community of the true religion ; 
and if the immovable hope of immortality and resurrection is 
the true and only weapon that cannot be wrested from us, by 
which in the spiritual struggles of humanity all the sufferings 
of the time can be victoriously endured, all the tyranny of the 
earth broken, and all imperishable blessings attained, it must 
be admitted that through the deep surging storm of the age 
there was sent from above, in this faith which nothing could 
take away, the only sword of salvation on whose edge the most 
fatal terrors would strike in vain. 


II. The Elevation under the Maccabees, i 67 - 1 35 B.c. — 
The Asmoneans, Mattathias and his Sons. 

1 . Judas Maccabams. 

In a position of affairs such as we have described, it was a 
matter of comparative indifference to what point the resistance 
against the royal decrees procured and carried out by a Mene- 
laus and his accomplices should in the first place be seriously 
directed. But as at this stage of its history Israel rises 
once more, even though but for a brief period, to the pure 
elevation of its noblest days, it was fitting that the first be- 
ginning of a serious resistance should come about involuntarily, 
as it were by a higher necessity, almost without the eo-operation 
of human self-will and human passion ; still less with any aid 
of human calculation. It was to serve as an example of irre- 
sistibly divine power and heavenly summons to the struggle, 
and yet, like all such examples, it was not of a kind that could 
be outwardly imitated and artificially repeated. 

Among the refugees from Jerusalem was a priest of the 
illustrious family of Joarib , 1 named Mattathias. From his 

exaggerated representations which are easily open the way to any extravagance, 
first expressed in the second book of 1 According to 1 Mace. ii. 1, xiv. 29. 
Maccabees and in other books of the This family, according to 1 Chron. xxiv. 
following period cannot be placed in the 7, was the first of the twenty-four families 
age before the great Maccabean victory, of the priests of the altar ; see the Alterth. 
Not till these hopes had immeasurably p. 286. 
contributed to the final victory did they 
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great-grandfather, who bore a somewhat rare name, his house 
often received the designation of the Asmoneans . 1 At the 
time of the outbreak of the great persecution lie was already 
advanced in years, and the father of grown-up sons. He did 
not hesitate, however, to retire to Mode’im , 2 a little town to 
the west of Jerusalem , 3 where his hereditary estates were no 
doubt situated, and he himself, as priest, ranked as the most 
important personage of the place. Here lie was required by the 
authorities to sacrifice on the heathen altar, and thus set an 
example to his fellow-citizens ; but he resisted firmly and 
decidedly in the name of the little community. A Judean then 
came forward to the sacrifice, upon which Mattathias, carried 
away by the zeal of the moment, smote him in wrath, over- 
threw the altar, loudly summoned all the faithful to follow 
him, and fled with his sons into the wilderness. There, many 
soon gathered around him ; but the contest between them and 
the troops that streamed forth from the citadel in Jerusalem 
was carried on upon unequal terms, because they would not 
fight on the sabbath ; so that on one occasion about a thousand 
of them fell. On this the venerable leader felt his soul lifted 
by the higher need above the precepts of the scribes, and by 
his advice it was resolved to defend life on the sabbath also . 4 
One trait of loftier mind and courage drew many after it. 
Most of the members of the secret league of the pious scattered 
through the country quickly joined him; 5 in many places the 
idolatrous altars were overthrown, the ajiostates driven away, 


1 This is the simplest explanation of 
this family name, although we can only 
derive our information about it from Jos. 
Ant. xii. 6, 1, and Mace. Arab. vi. (where, 
however, the name has been corrupted). 
The Hellenistic spelling is ’A (rafxojvouos ; 
in the Hebrew form the simple personal 
name would read jtDu’U? the original sig- 
nificance of which is clear from Ps. lxviii. 
32 ; later writers often spell it 'fcOIDETl* 
Mattathias was son of Jolianan, son of 
Simeon, son of Asmonai ; the names 
Johanan (John) and Simon were special 
favourites in this family. 

2 D'iniD is the form everywhere given, 
and certainly correctly, by the Peshito, 

1 Macc. ii. 1, 15, xiii. 25, 30, xvi. 4; 2 
Macc. xiii. 14. It occurs nowhere else in 
the Old Testament ; the most proper 
Greek spelling is the McoSeei/i of some 
MSS. 

3 This westerly position results from 
all the indications. According to 1 Macc. 

xiii. 29 it lay not far inland from the 

x 


coast, so that a lofty monument erected 
near it could be seen from the sea. 
Further than this, nothing has yet been 
discovered about the site, see Robinson’s 
Bill. lies. ii. p. 6 [ed. 1856]. Perhaps 
the name Dair Ma’in, east of Ramleh, has 
been abbreviated from MJdin ; cf. Seetzen’s 
Bcisen , ii. pp. 389, 392, Saulcy’s Voy. ii. 
p. 117. 

4 Subsequently, however, the scribes 
introduced the subtle distinction that it 
was only lawful to defend oneself on the 
sabbath, not to make an attack, or even 
to interfere with the enemy if they were 
not making an actual attack, Jos. Ant . 
xiv. 4, 2. This latter decision makes the 
permission to defend oneself nothing better 
than a mockery. 

5 That the pious had formed an alliance 
among themselves, which was then already 
in existence, is clear from 1 Macc. ii. 42, 
iii. 13 ; this, in fact, makes the action of 
Mattathias all the more pure, 

2 
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and the old Israelite usages and customs reintroduced. In the 
year 1G7 b.c. Mattatliias sank beneath the burden of his years, 
before the book of Daniel could have been long written or 
widely circulated ; 1 but his memory remained all the more 
pure for the future. 

If it was a piece of higher good fortune that the insurrection 
broke out thus undesignedly, and was set on foot by a holy 
man of such blameless character, it was no less so that on his 
death lie left behind him a heroic band of five sons, who all 
entirely shared his principles and were ready to carry on the 
contest without an instant’s delay. Seldom has the world seen 
an instance of five brothers animated by the same spirit, and 
without mutual jealousy, sacrificing themselves for the same 
cause ; of whom one only survived another in order to carry it 
on with, if possible, more zeal and success, while not one had 
anything in view but the great object for which his father had 
fallen. But it was a cause still pure and holy, and, moreover, 
of infinite difficulty, and lofty enough to tempt into competition 
all the most single-minded energies and the deepest efforts ; 
and the five sons of this sire did but cany out with surpassing 
vigour the purpose for which many thousands, particularly of 
priestly descent, 2 had felt like courage, while they only lacked 
the wonderful magic which surrounded the enterprises of these 
young liei'oes after the death of their father. 3 Mattatliias, it 
was said, had in his last moments recommended to his sons to 
make the second-born, named Simon, their chief, for the sake 
of his wise counsel ; and the third, named Judas, their general, 
on account of his military aptitude ; 4 but at first, full authority 
was vested simply in the boldest and most valiant warrior 
amongst them. 

It was this Judas whose unique fame may be adequately es- 
timated from the fact that his surname Makkabi, or (in its 
Aramaic form) Makkabai, 5 by which he was known in common 
life, came, in the period after his death, to be employed for all 
brave champions and martyrs of the faith belonging to the 


1 When, in I Macc. ii. 59 sq., words 
from the book of Daniel are put into the 
mouth of the dying Mattathias, it must 
be remembered that this first book of 
Maccabees also deals freely in similar 
representations. Further, from the words 
used in Dan. xi. 45 (see p. 303) it might 
almost be inferred that the book of Daniel 
had been written in Mode’im, or in its 
neighbourhood, ‘ between the sea and 
Jerusalem/ 

2 The too great zeal of many priests is 


even somewhat blamed, 1 Macc. v. 67. 

3 The belief in their magic power is 
expressed very strongly, for instance, in 
1 Macc, v. 61-64. 

4 1 Macc. ii. 65 sq. 

5 In this name we may expect a p, not 
a 3, as is shown by the spelling of theresh., 
although Ben-Gorion writes 133 An 
allusion to the meaning of the name as 
‘ slayer of the mighty ’ is found in the 
Sepher Antiochos , xxviii. 
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Greek age, wlio, even though they had preceded him, were 
designated Maccabees. 1 Before the great persecution, it was 
said, he had fled with only nine comrades into the wilderness, 
and there lived upon herbs, that he might not be involved, 
however remotely, in the prevailing apostacy ; 2 and certainly 
his glory soon outshone that of his father and all his brothers ; 
he was even generally recognized immediately after his father’s 
death as the only man who could carry forward the work which 
had been begun. A strange and higher confidence inspired 
him in all his actions ; by this he carried thousands along with 
him, and won for a long time the most unexpected victories. 
But he spared no pains in going from house to house to exhort 
and arouse his friends. 3 

1) His first enterprises were mere night attacks. 4 He 
successfully surprised the Syrian general, Apollonius, marching 
with troops against him from Samaria, and slew him. 5 Seron, 
who was advancing from northern Palestine with still stronger 
forces, and had already reached Betli-lioron, not far distant 
from Mode’im on the north-east, was defeated in the same way, 
on the plain in front of the city, and all his men were dispersed. 6 
The news of these disasters made the king furious. He 
gathered all his forces, but at length resolved, as he was in 
great need of funds, with the aid of the troops he had collected, 
to march in person against the countries in the north-east, 
which were threatening him with rebellion and withholding 


1 In 1 Macc. no special prominence is 

given to the name, even in the case of 

Judas, beyond the fact that it was a 

favourite designation of him even during 

his life, ii. 4, 66, iii. 1, v. 24, 34 ; 2 Macc., 
on the other hand, is fond of calling 
Judas simply Maceabseus ; and it was not 
till later that the name received a further 
extension. According to this, as well as 
to 1 Macc. ii. 2-4, the name had at first no 
particular reference to the historical indi- 
viduality and greatness of this Judas. It 
is clear from this passage that all five 
brothers had surnames, as the necessity 
was then coming to be felt, in the constant 
repetition of the few ancient sacred names, 
of distinguishing the living by special 
surnames, and combining with the sacred 
name another from common life, like 
John Hyrcanus, &c. This very favour- 
ite repetition of the ancient male and 
female names gained ground after the 
holy scripture came to be everything to 
the people, p. 58 sqq. ’DplD is formed 
like P- 177 note 1 ; and what it in- 

trinsically denotes is a question by itself. 


It might mean the ‘ hammerer,’ but it is 
not formed like gladiator from gladias ; 
its meaning perhaps is rougher still than 
this, if Judas first received his surname 
in battle. That the surnames of all the 
sons of Mattathias served merely for their 
better designation, without any special 
higher meaning, is clear also from 1 Macc. 
vi. 43. — On a certain Joseph named in 
1 Macc. as a brother of Judas, see re- 
marks below. 

“ According to 2 Macc. v. 47 ; but the 
second book of Maccabees passes over 
Mattathias altogether. 

3 2 Macc. viii. 1. 

4 2 Macc. viii. 6 sq. 

5 1 Macc. iii. 10-12. This Apollonius 
was certainly the same as the Apollonius 
mentioned in 2 Macc. v. 24-26 in another 
connection. He was placed over south 
and central Palestine, but his principal 
forces were stationed in Samaria, which, 
considering what has been already re- 
marked, p. 153, compared with Polyb. 
Hist. v. 71, &c., is not surprising. 

6 1 Macc. iii. 13-24. 
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their tribute. Lysias, however, a connection of the royal 
house, was to be left behind as governor of all the countries of 
the west, with a special commission to exterminate the Judeans 
from the earth. Accordingly, in the year 166, Antiochus 
marched against the countries of the north-east, still imagining 
that the insurrection in the Judean mountains was of small 
importance. For this error he was to atone severely. 

Lysias despatched against Judas forty thousand infantry and 
seven thousand horse, under the tried leaders Ptolemseus, the 
son of Dorymenes, Nicanor, and Gorgias. 1 This army, further 
increased by numerous reinforcements, made its way * to 
Emmaus, somewhat south of Mode’im, and there encamped 
upon a hill. This camp formed a rendezvous for wealthy slave- 
dealers from the Phoenician coast, who came to purchase the 
vast quantities of prisoners which were confidently looked for. 
The extremity of the faithful was great. They assembled, as 
Jerusalem was closed against them, at Massepha or Mizpah, 
formerly a sacred place, 2 not far from it on the north. Here 
they kept a day of fasting and penitence. As if struggling to 
excite the divine pity, they spread out before God the sacred 
books which it had been attempted to take from them, to paint 
upon them in mockery heathen pictures. They produced the 
priestly robes which they could not use, the tithes which they 
could not pay, and the Nazarites whom they could not release 
from their vows without the sacrifices in the temple. 3 Judas, 
however, busied himself in equipping his forces as well as cir- 
cumstances admitted, and arranged them in every respect in 
the manner prescribed by the sacred law. 4 Following its 
spirit, he cared so little for large numbers that, according to 
one statement, he had but six thousand men. 5 He encamped 
in a position on the south-east of the enemy, and there Gorgias 
intended to anticipate him in a night attack. For this purpose 
he sent against him six thousand picked troops, under the 
guidance of apostates from the citadel at Jerusalem. Judas, 
however, had received intelligence of the plan, and retired 
beforehand, without leaving any traces which could be easily 

1 1 Macc. iii. 38 sqq. According to iii. 46-51. For tli e spreading out of the 

2 Macc. viii. 8-10, cf. v. 22, the Syrian polluted holy book before God, cf. the 
governor in Jerusalem, Philip of Phrj'iria, similar case in Is. xxxvii. 14. 
appointed these generals, and certainly 4 According to 1 Macc. iii. 55 sq., 2 
would have acted in accord with Lysias. Macc. viii. 21 sq. ; comp, with Ex. xviii. 21 
Gorgias, however, is nowhere mentioned and Deut. xx. 6-9. 

in 2 Macc. 5 2 Macc. viii. 16: on the other hand, 

2 According to vol. ii. pp. 413, 427, the army which advanced to the actual 

vol. iii. p. 23. . attack is only estimated at 3000; 1 Macc. 

3 See the moving description, 1 Macc. iv. 6. 
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pursued. Without delay, he boldly attacked the main army, 
and drove it in rout towards the south and west. 1 The cap timed 
camp he set on fire, but he prudently kept his troops from plun- 
dering, as an encounter with the other half of the enemy was 
still to be expected. When Gorgias appeared, and found the 
main army defeated and his camp in flames, his own terrified 
troops were also easily driven westwards to the Philistine 
coast, and the victor obtained immense booty. From this day 
forwards the military fame of Judas was firmly established, and 
through its length and breadth his fatherland was freed from 
the ascendency of the foe. 2 

2) In the following year, b.c. 165, Lysias despatched sixty 
thousand infantry and five thousand horse in another direction 
against Judas. They had too good reason to dread the 
western mountain marches around the fires of Mode’im ; and 
they therefore advanced from the south through Idumea, and 
encamped at Beth-zur, 3 somewhat north of Hebron, a fortress 
which from this time became of great importance. Judas en- 
countered them with only ten thousand men : but he inflicted 
on them such a blow that, after the hand-to-hand combat which 
ensued, five thousand were left upon the field ; and upon this 
the rest retreated. Judas next resolved to retake Jerusalem : 
and the temple-mountain at least soon fell into his hands. 
The temple was then industriously purified, the polluted great 
altar removed, and everything restored in accordance with the 
ancient usages. The feast of the purification and recon- 
secration of the temple which followed, lasted eight days; 
and it happened that it was commenced on the very day — the 
25th of Chisleu (or Cliaseleu, i.e. about our December) — on 


1 The flight is accurately described in 

1 Macc. iv. 15, in accordance -with the 
directions taken ; but the mention of ‘ the 
plains of Idumea ’ appears very obscure, 
so that two MSS. read instead ‘ of Judea,’ 

the soleintention of which, however, clearly 
is to get rid of the difficulty. It mightjbc 
conjectured that in the Hebrew there 
originally stood in this passage the name 
of the city, DTP! D2, 1 Sam. xvii. 1. 
This lies south of the field of battle, so 
that the description of the flight would 
run accordingly that they went ‘ to the 
ancient Gazer (according to vol. ii. p. 328 
sqq., iii. pp. 102, 218 sqq.), to Pas or 
Ephes-Dammim, and westwards to Azotus 
and Jamnia ’ on the sea. But as the 
Idumeans were really masters in the 
south, p. 81, the meaning of the Greek 
words may be after all correct. 


2 The interpolation in 2 Macc. viii. 
30-33 about victories over Tiraotheus (cf. 
x. 24), Bacchides and Callisthenes, rests 
on extracts which are too obscure to yield 
us any clear representation. 

3 1 Macc. iv. 29, 61, xiv. 33, and in 
many other passages ; cf. Josh. xv. 58. 
Solomon had already fortified this place, 
2 Cbron. xi. 7. Modern travellers have 
heard a heap of ruins north of Hebron 
thus named in the present day. The 
only authority for the statement that it 
lay no more than five stadia distant from 
Jerusalem is the common reading in 2 
Mace. xi. 5 (one MS. and the Peshito 
have a different reading). The Peshito, 
strangely enough, always writes A » ^ 
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which the first sacrifice had been offered to idols five years 
before . 1 From this time forth the day remained holy. In 
previous years it had been employed for the annual celebration 
of a great festival to Zeus ; it now served for the commencement 
of the joyous celebration of the dedication of the temple, which 
was kept up every year for eight days. In later times, this 
feast, though only lasting one day, still maintained its place 
in the nation, under the name of Feast of Dedication (dedi- 
cation of the temple) or Feast of Lights. 2 — The temple-moun- 
tain was at once fortified by Judas with high walls and strong 
towers ; but the southern city, which the Syrians had recently 
made very strong , 3 he could not reduce. Beth-zur, however, 
on the south side of Jerusalem, he turned into a powerful 
fortress. 

Successes like these naturally raised high the spirits of all 
the faithful Judeans living at greater distances from Jerusalem ; 
but conversely they caused great excitement among all the 
heathen nations around the holy city against the victorious 
Judeans, and, where circumstances enabled it to be done safely, 
many Judeans were murdered and the lives of others endangered. 
In this respect also the course of events in the great rise of 
Israel in ancient days under Saul and David was now to be 
repeated, and it was to be determined whether Jahveism or 
heathenism was to reign over the whole country between the 


1 According to 1 Macc. iv. 52-54 comp, 
with i. 54, 59, 2 Macc. x. 5 sq. On the 
first and twenty-fifth of every month 
there was in Syria a festival to Zeus, 
1 Macc. i. 58 sq. ; but the twenty-fifth 
of this month was the annual and prin- 
cipal festival (cf. R. Rochette in the 
Me moires de V Academic des Inscrr . xvii. 2, 
p. 25 sq.). In 1 Macc. i. 54 the fifteenth 
day of this month is specified. But this 
involves no contradiction, since the date 
given in this passage is only that of the 
day on which the new altar was set up, 
which was not to be used till ten days 
later. For this erection the fifteenth was 
selected in mockery, as the sacred day of 
the month according to the ancient order 
of Israel’s feasts. Hence it is unnecessary 
to correct to the twenty-fifth. The as- 
sertion that the temple sacrifices were only 
interrupted for two years, 2 Macc. x. 3, 
is incorrect. A MS. of Holmes-Parsons 
gives three years and a half, certainly not 
without intentional reference to the three 
years and a half of the book of Daniel, 
p. 305. 

2 According to 2 Macc. x. 7, the feast 

was celebrated, like the Feast of Taber- 


nacles, w'ith beautiful branches of trees, 
and staves festooned with leaves. A 
special part of it also was the kindling of 
lights, and it was itself called the ‘ feast 
of lights,’ Ta $u)Ta, as Josephus mentions, 
Ant. xii. 7, 7. This points clearly to its 
cosmic and consequently permanent basis, 
which has led to its final transformation 
into a well-known important festival in 
Christendom. It was originally the feast 
of the solstice, Avhen the first appearance 
of the new light of the year was celebrated, 
and fell almost precisely at the time of 
the feast of Epiphany. It was, however, 
a favourable circumstance that it now re- 
ceived a higher meaning in Israel, and 
could be solemnised as the feast of the new 
temple, or of the dedication of the temple, 
Hebr. Chanukhah. Later traditional re- 
presentations of the origin of the feast may 
be found in the Sep her Antiochos , already 
mentioned, p. 288 note 1 , in the Midrash 
haChanukhah , in Jellinek, i. pp. 132-136, 
and in Makrizi, in Sacy’s Chrest. Ar. i. 
p. 94. It can surprise no one, however, 
that the festival was not universally cele- 
brated ; see Cavmoly’s Itinerants, p. 335. 
3 P. 298. 
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sea and the Euphrates. Accordingly Judas spent the whole of 
the year 164, and probably a portion also of the next, in 
campaigns against the neighbouring peoples, in which he 
availed himself, as the law allowed, of the military levy. 1 He 
directed his operations first against the Idumeans, who, in their 
ancient fashion, beset the roads and rendered them unsafe ; he 
overthrew the inhabitants of the district of Acrabattine, 2 in the 
north-east of Judea, 3 and inflicted special punishment on the 
tribe of Bean, who had established themselves there in some 
fortified towers. 4 These successes opened the way over the 
Jordan. His next step was to cross the Jordan and attack the 
Ammonites, who, like the Judeans, had made a violent insurrec- 
tion under a certain Timotlieus, and strengthened their forces 
through Arab tribes; and then, after the conquest of Jazer, 5 he 
returned home. This, however, was the signal for the outbreak 
of persecution in the more remote districts. The Ammonites, 
under Timotlieus, marched to the north-east, where numbers of 
Judeans were residing in various cities formerly reckoned as 
belonging to Gilead. In the land of Tubin 6 they slew about a. 
thousand Judeans and carried away their wives and children, with 
all their possessions, and they oppressed to the last extremity 
the Judeans in the fortress of Dametha, 7 and in other more open 


1 avaO^ixarl^iv, 1 Macc. v. 5 ; cf. vv. 28, 
35, 44, 51, 68 ; 2 Macc. x. 17, 23, and the 
Alterth . p. 86 sqq. It was this also 
that prompted the severe chastisement of 
any on his own side who let enemies when 
hard pressed escape for money, 2 Macc. 
x. 19-22. 

2 In 1 Macc. v. 3, the reading ’lovSctia 
of the Cod. Alex, is to be preferred instead 
of ’Idoujuaia, so that the words ttj v ’A Kpa- 
fiarrlvTiv which follow simply repeat in 
the usual way the more precise desig- 
nation (cf. v. 68, els 'Afaror y r\v 
’ AWocpvXwu), This is the same distinct 
Akrabattine which is mentioned by Jo- 
sephus, though only in the Bell. Jud. iii. 
3, 4 sq. ; cf.ii. 12, 4 ; 20, 4 ; 22, 2 ; cf. Plin. 
Nat . Hist. v. 15. 

3 P. 81. 

4 Probably an Idumean tribe, which 
lias not yet, however, been rediscovered 
anywhere. The LXX read Bat av for 
]iyp in Num. xxxii. 38 ; this, however, lay 
on the other side of the Jordan. 

5 Cf. vol. ii. p. 204. 

6 According to the correct reading in 
1 Macc. v. 13, cf. 2 Macc. xii. 17, it is 
the same district which at an earlier date 
was called Tob, vol. iii. p. 153. 

7 The name of this fortress, which is 
evidently the one intended in 1 Macc. v. 


29-34 also, is given in ver. 9 very differ- 
ently by the different MSS., Aiadcfxa, 
Add€fxct, and Aa^efcc. The last is the form 
which I prefer, as the Pesh. follows this 
reading with ]ALo ? (as we certainly 
ought to read for *|ALd5) ; besides, we 
can then compare the place rediscovered 
by Eurckliardt, Dhami [Syria, p. 110 
sq.), which certainly is written 

Among the other towns in Gilead men- 
tioned below, we know something of the 
following: 1) B oaopa, rebuilt in 

the Roman age, and known as Rostra ; 2) 
Bdaop, perhaps xx • 8, if this 

was not too far south ; 3) Maa<pd (for 
which Jos. has MaAATj), probably 

that mentioned in vol. ii. p. 393 ; 4) Ra- 
phon, Raphana of the Decapolis, Pliny 
Nat. Hist. v. 16 ; 5) Carnaim, Ashteroth- 
Karnaim, known from other sources. In 
general it may be said that these districts 
have not been yet explored with sufficient 
care. — In the much less clear representa- 
tion of this great campaign in 2 Macc. xii. 
10-31, only the following towns aro men- 
tioned: 1) Caspi, vcr. 13, probably a cor- 
ruption of Chasphor, although the reading 
in 1 Macc. v. 26, 36, is by no means 
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places. At tlic same time tlie Judeans in Galilee suffered no 
less from the ancient Acclio, now restored as Ptolemais, from 
Tyre and Sidon and other heathen cities. When the intelligence 
of these sufferings reached Judea, a great military council 
was held, after which Simon, the brother of Judas, started with 
three thousand men against Galilee, drove the enemy to the 
gates of Ptolemais, and brought back all the Judeans who no 
longer desired to reside in Galilee and at the sources of the 
Jordan , 1 with all their property, in safety to Judea. Por, to be 
content with maintaining a firm position for the time within 
the limits of the ancient Judah itself, and to make this a basis 
for future enterprises on a larger scale, was the most suitable 
plan which could now T be adopted. In the same spirit Judas, 
accompanied by his brother Jonathan, led eight thousand men 
across the Jordan to the succour of the Judeans far in the north- 
east who were anxious for his assistance, after two days 5 march 
through the wilderness learned from a wandering party of 
Nabateans the latest particulars, took the city of Bozrah, and 
then the fortress of Dametha, by this time reduced to the 
utmost distress, and followed this up by the capture of Maspha, 
Cliasphon, Maked, Bosor, Alema, and other places. Raphon, 
the next to be attacked, was defended by a forest stream just 
then a good deal swollen. Judas, however, gave strict orders 
to the camp authorities 2 not to allow any one to encamp upon 
the bank, was himself the first to cross, reduced the town, and 
finally took by storm the strongly fortified Karnaim, near which 
lay a famous sanctuary of the Syrian Atargatis ; this was 
destroyed. All the Judeans wlio did not wish to remain in 
these cities any longer, he brought back with him. On his 


firmly established, and the reading Chas- 
phon can scarcely refer to the well-known 
Heshbon, vol. ii. p. 205 ; 2) Xapa£ (i.e. 
certainly Tp, fortress), at a distance of 

seven hundred and fifty stadia, in the 
land of Tub, ver. 17, from which it is 
clear that this district lay in the extreme 
east ; it is probably meant for Raphon ; 
3) Carnion and the Atargateum, which 
was certainly situated close by, aw. 21, 26 ; 
the latter important piece of informa- 
tion is wanting in 1 Macc. — In the 
very obscure narrative in 2 Macc. x. 
24-38, Gazara, ver. 32, is probably the 
same as the place elsew'here called Ash- 
terah (Karn&im), cf. xii. 21-26, 1 Macc. 
v. 43 sq. ; at least the Gazara or Gazera 
on the west (p. 311 note 1), so often men- 
tioned in another connection, would bo 
inappropriate here. 

1 What is meant by iv ’Ap/larrois, 


1 Macc. v. 23, appears very doubtful. As 
the Pesh. generally gives the proper 
names in 1 Macc. with great correctness, 
its is probably equivalent to 

^bb , i X J - e * low land - Tlie valle y 

through which the Jordan flows into the 
Lake of Galilee still bears the similar name 
of /, ; if we may assume that at an 

earlier period this name was given to the 
whole depression of the Jordan north of 
the Lake of Galilee it would be very ap- 
propriate in this connection next to Gali- 
lee. 

2 These ypafjL/nar€?s , 1 Macc. v. 42, are 
the registrars mentioned in Deut. xx. 5-9, 
who kept the lists of the troops, assigned 
the place of encampment, and looked after 
the order of the march. 
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way he inflicted punishment on the fortified city of Ephron, 1 
which refused him permission to march through, crossed the 
Jordan at Beth-shean, and returned across the plains of Galilee. 
It was not till nearly Pentecost in the year 1G3 that he reached 
Jerusalem. 2 In the meantime the subordinate officers, Joseph 
and Azariah, whom Judas had left behind in Judea, had been 
severely defeated in a campaign against the Philistine Jabneh. 
Judas, however, made immediate preparations for new strokes, 
wrested Hebron in the south, strongly fortified as it was, from 
the Idumeans, then turning westwards, passed Mareshali, 3 
invaded the Philistine marches, and succeeded in laying Ashdod 
and its territory waste. In these districts of the south and 
west the able Syrian general already mentioned, Gorgias, held 
the chief command ; 4 it was he who had been the cause of the 
overthrow at Jabneh, and at Mareshali he inflicted on a band 
of priests who pursued him too eagerly a distinct defeat. 5 

3) Up to this point the Asinonean rising, with all the 
success which accompanied it, had been nothing more than one 
of the hundred internal disturbances from which the Seleucidic 
kingdom had suffered in so many quarters and through so 
many decades. In the year 104 b.c., however, an event 
occurred which could not fail to produce a more powerful 
influence, at any rate for the time, on the general course of 
affairs than any ether circumstance could have exerted. While 
on his expedition to Upper Asia, the king suddenly died. 
Among his last acts had been a fruitless attempt in the capital 


1 So far, this place has only been found 

in the pages of Polybius, Hist. vii. 70, 
unless the name belonged to the district 
mentioned in vol. iii. p. 185 note 6, per- 
haps south of tho Jarmuk, ou the 

way to Bcth-shc&n. The resistance of the 
town is further explained, if, according 
to 2 Macc. xii. 27, it was the native 
town of Lysias. — The Alema mentioned 
in tho toxt is probably the samo as in 
vol. iii. p. 155. 

2 2 Macc. xii. 31 sq. 

3 According to the correct reading, 
1 Macc. v. 6G, in one MS. of the I tala, 
aud in Josephus, Ant. xii. 8, 6, to which 
must be added the evidence of tho narra- 
tive in 2 Macc. xii. 35, which certainly 
sounds very different. There is, however, 
no doubt that 2 Macc. xii. is intended to 
describe the same events as 1 Macc. v., 
although tho accounts are uncommonly 
unlike. 

4 According to 2 Macc. xii. 32, cf. x. 14, 

he was commanding in the south ; accord- 


ing to 1 Macc. v. 59, in the west; but 
there is no necessary contradiction in the 
two statements. 

5 The too brief narrative in 1 Macc. v. 67 
is supplemented by 2 Maec. xii. 36 ; but 
in this passage we must follow some 
MSS. and the Fesh. in reading oi irepl 
V E (rSpav, and assume that by this title a par- 
ticular band of priests is intended, who 
called themselves after Ezra : for the 
’EaSpl, mentioned in 1 Chron. xxvii. 

26, is out of the question here. Accord- 
ing to 2 Maec. xii. 38, the expedition 
took a north-east course from Mareshah to 
Adullam (vol. iii. p. 85), and from there 
probably returned to Jerusalem. In this 
easo we might certainly suppose that 
Judas, to avoid being hindered in the 
rear, had first marched against Joppa and 
the rest of the Philistine coasts, as is pre- 
supposed in 2 Macc. xii. 3-9. It is much 
to be wished that the chronology of the 
occurrences in 2 Macc. were more trust- 
worthy. 
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of Eliun to plunder a sanctuary of Nansoa ; 1 he had received 
certain intelligence of the frustration of all the orders he had 
previously issued against the Judeans ; and had thus painfully 
breathed his last in the depressing consciousness of the failure 
of his life. It was no wonder that among the people whom, 
more than any other, lie had tormented quite unnecessarily, 
there should arise various stories of his bitter end in a distant 
land, in which one outdid another in emphasizing the divine 
character of the punishment by which he was at length over- 
taken . 2 A still more important fact was that the kingdom was 
practically left for the moment without a successor. Antiochus 
had, it is true, before his death appointed Philip, one of his 
confidential officers, guardian of his son, who was not yet of 
age. But this son was in the hands of Lysias , 3 who had been 
left in charge of the countries west of the Euphrates. He had 
no intention of giving up his power, and had the prince crowned 
as Antiochus Eupator. At the same time, however, Demetrius, 
who had been sent to Rome as a hostage , 4 was still alive and 
resident there. As the son of Seleucus Philopator, he had 
been strictly entitled to the succession in preference to Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, and now, on the death of the latter, made 
great efforts to secure the recognition of his claims in Rome ; 
while the Romans, as the ultimate sovereigns, stood apart, 
without pledging themselves openly to any of the disputants 
for the Syrian throne. The last convulsions of the kingdom, 
which one hundred and fifty years before had been so powerful, 
had now begun. In the collapse of the edifice of the monarchy, 
the nation, small though it might be within the compass of the 
realm, which had risen up with so much energy in the days of its 


1 Otherwise also called Anaitis, gene- 
rally compared by the Greeks to their 
Artemis. 

2 The simplest representation is given 
in 1 Macc. vi. 1-16. That in 2 Macc. 
i x. is far more circumstantial and dressed 
up, with its assurance that on his deathbed 
the king wished to become a Judean, and its 
fictitious royal proclamation for this pur- 
pose addressed to the Judeans. Still more 
strange is the short, narrative of his death 
which has found a place in 2 Macc. i. 

13-16. — The oldest description of his 
death by any heathen writer is in Poly- 
bius, Hist. xxxi. 11. The recently dis- 
covered fragments of the Annals of 
Uranius Licinianus (Berlin, 1857) state 
that on the way to Antioch his corpse was 

thrown into a river by a sudden fright of 
the animals on which it was placed, and 


was consequently lost. About this, as 
about the death of the tyrant at all, the 
book of Daniel is entirely silent. In 
other respects, these fragments confirm 
what was previously known about the 
strange character of the king, and in 
particular, the account of his design of 
celebrating his nuptials with the goddess 
Nansea in her temple. — According to 
Athenseus, v. 21 sqq., comp, with x. 52 
sqq., many of the Greeks humorously 
turned his surname Epiphanes into Epi- 
manes, many of the Israelites into the 
similar sounding iEpystomus, p. 293 
note 2 ; and even the Romans, according to 
Appian, Syr. xlv. sq., rejoiced over the 
early death of this valiant and enterprising 
prince. 

3 P. 310. 

4 P. 293. 
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strength against its arbitrary and pernicious power, might well 
secure a fragment of its broad lands to rear upon it a new 
state, if it only comprehended in time how to re-establish and 
maintain the spoils of its freedom. 

In the course of the year 163, Judas advanced to inflict a 
final and decisive blow. The southern side of Jerusalem, which 
some time before had been fortified with great strength bj r the 
Syrians, 1 and was now defended by them with the utmost 
vigour, still remained in their power, and they frequently made 
from it dangerous sorties. Judas now resolved to attack with 
superior forces this last refuge of the Syrians and their 
partisans. For this purpose he summoned the levies, and shut 
up the besieged with elaborate works and engines, the employ- 
ment of which on his part was probably quite a novelty. 
Keduced, at length, to the last extremity, some of the apostates, 
however, succeeded in making their escape, hastened to the new 
Syrian court, and made urgent entreaties for aid. There, 
opinions were divided about coming to peaceful terms with the 
Judeans; 2 but it was finally resolved to use every exertion to 
put down the rising in the south, since Philip, who had been 
aj>pointed guardian during the king’s minority, had gone to 
Egypt, 3 and they had to dread an attack by Philometor on that 
side. Accordingly, an army of one hundred thousand infantry, 
twenty thousand horse, and thirty-two elephants with full 
military equipment, 4 was despatched to the south. As on a 
former occasion, 5 the troops marched down on the eastern side 
of the Jordan, and then turned up from the south-east in a 
north-westerly direction towards Beth-zur, which lay to the 
south of Jerusalem, and was strongly occupied by Judeans. 0 
The Syrian forces were under the command of Lysias himself, 
who took the young king with him. Their advance was undis- 
turbed and confident. They had superior resources and military 
expedients on their side, while the Judeans had hitherto been 
victorious rather through their impetuous valour, and, like their 
ancestors a thousand years before, had not a single fighting 
horseman. 7 Judas was soon obliged, therefore, to give up his 

1 p. 298. 6 Ibid. 

2 Cf. the account of Ptolemy Macron 7 It is quite an exception that in 2 

in 2 Macc. x. 12 sq. Macc. xii. 35 a horse is mentioned in 

3 2 Macc. ix. 29. connection with a commander. That 

4 These numbers are given with tole- Judas intentionally rejected cavalry is 

rable uniformity in 1 Macc. vi. 30 and certainly nowhere stated. Not even 
2 Macc. xiii. 2. Another statement, Jonathan had any, 1 Macc. x. 73-83 ; it 
making them somewhat less, is to be was not till the days of Simon and his 
found in 2 Macc. xi. 2 ; another, lesser sons that they gradually came to be em- 
still, in Jos. Bell. dud. i. 1,5. ployed, 1 Macc. xvi. 4-7. 

3 P. 311. 
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close investment of tlie citadel of Jerusalem, and encamped 
opposite the Syrians in a place called Beth-Zachariah . 1 It was 
in vain that his youngest brother Eleazar sacrificed his life with 
the utmost courage, in a single-handed attack on an elephant 
on which the king was supposed to be seated . 2 The Judean 
army was forced to give way; the Syrians poured over the 
whole country, relieved their adherents who were shut up in 
the fortress on the south of Jerusalem, and laid siege in their 
turn to the temple-mountain. To complete the misfortune it 
was a sacred fallow year ; 3 there was a general deficiency of 
corn, and the Judean garrisons in Beth-zur and on the temple- 
mountain suffered most terribly from want. Beth-zur was 
obliged to surrender, and even the temple-mountain was 
becoming untenable , 4 when intelligence reached the Syrian 
camp that Philip had returned from Egypt without obtaining 
assistance, but had been reinforced by the Perso-Median 
troops, and with these was threatening Antioch. Lysias 
thought it better, accordingly, to lose no time in making peace 
with the Judeans. He promised them liberty to practise 
their sacred usages, and royal protection for the temple ; and 
on these conditions he was put in possession of the temple- 
mountain. It was soon, however, complained that the king 
had not kept the engagements to which he had sworn, for the 
Syrians occupying the temple-mountain broke down the walls . 5 
On the side of the Judeans, moreover, there were not wanting 
individual traitors ; 6 and when Lysias removed to Ptolemais, 


1 Of this place Robinson believes that 
he has discovered the site south-west of 
Bethlehem, Bib. Res. (ed. 1856) iii. p. 
284, Sozom. Ecc.Hist. ix. 17. — In 2 Macc. 
xiii. 14 is the widely divergent statement 
that Judas fixed his camp at Mode'im. 

2 See further 1 Mace. vi. 43-46. It is, 
however, very instructive to observe how 
the same deed is ascribed to Judas, 2 Macc. 
xiii. 15; the statement in 2 Macc. xi. 11 
is freer still. 

3 See th eAlterth. p. 411 sqq. ; cf. above, 
p.'167. 

4 Josephus, who in the Antiquities 
follows 1 Macc. almost exclusively, had 
previously related, Bell. Jud. i. 1, 5, from 
another source, that Judas retired to 
Gophna at a considerable distance north 
of Jerusalem. This is no doubt a rem- 
nant of an authentic narrative. 

5 The whole of this campaign of Lysias 
with the nine-year-old king is related in 

2 Macc. for the first time in xi.-xii. 1 ; it 
is described a second time with many 
different circumstances, but yet in essen- 


tially the same manner, in cap. xiii. A 
closer examination of the book shows 
that its author relates a great portion of 
the acts of Judas twice over, first in x. 
10-xii. 1, and again in xii. 2— xiii. 26. 
In outward appearance these narratives 
are certainly so different, and they are 
involved so closely in one another, that it 
is difficult to recognise their true nature ; 
yet on keener investigation their identity 
is unmistakable, and the author must 
have reproduced side by side the state- 
ments of two entirely different authorities. 
Further, the Timotheus whose death is 
recorded in x. 37 is probably the very 
person of whom there is a long story in 
xii. 2 sqq. Moreover, the four public 
documents about the peace, embodied in 
xi. 16-38, are certaiuly not authentic, in 
spite of the preciseness of their dates to 
the month and the day. At any rate, it 
is difficult for us now to recognise out of 
what genuine historical materials they have 
been compiled. 

6 As the instance of Rhodocus shows, 
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lie was obliged to make many excuses to tlie heathen there for 
having conceded so much liberty to the Judeans. 1 

4) An agreement like this, concluded on both sides simply 
from momentary pressure, could not last long ; and in the year 
162 a further event occurred which terminated it. The son of 
the legitimate predecessor of Antiochus Epiphanes, Demetrius 2 
(to whom the title Soter was soon added), landed from Rome on 
the Phoenician coast at Tripolis, 3 and, after Lysias and Eupator 
had been killed, secured possession of the kingdom. Prior to 
this, before the issue of the last campaign against the Judeans, 
Lysias had become unfavourably disposed towards Menelaus 
(we do not know for what exact cause), and had him put to 
death in Berea (Aleppo). 4 In his place, however, he appointed 
Alcimus high-priest, 5 who belonged, it was true, to the family of 
Aaron, but was not a member of the house which had hitherto 
held the liigli-priesthood. In passing over those who had a nearer 
claim, and selecting him, Lysias was plainly desirous of simply 
finding a supple instrument of his own purposes. 6 Alcimus, how- 
ever, had become an object of suspicion to the stricter Judeans 
ever since the ascendency of heathenism, and soon found him- 
self, with his adherents, in many ways bitterly vexed by them. 
Accordingly he betook himself, accompanied by his principal 
adherents, and furnished with rich gifts, to the court of 
Demetrius, solicited aid against the rebels, and requested 
the king in particular to get rid entirely of the incurably 
obstinate Judas, as by no other course could peace be 


which is mentioned in 2 Macc. xiii. 21, 
with only too great brevity and want of 
clearness. 

1 According to the statements in 2 
Macc. xiii, 25. That the Syrian king then 
appointed Judas prince ‘ from Ptolemais 
to Gerara’ (for this is the reading we must 
adopt in place of Tsppa , in spite of MSS. 
and versions), i.e. over all Palestine in 
its widest extent from north to south 
(cf. 1 Macc. xi. 59), is only mentioned in 
2 Macc. xiii. 24, and accords but little 
with 1 Macc. 

3 P. 316. 

3 2 Macc. xiv. 1, 

4 According to 2 Macc. xiii. 3-7 and 
Jos. Ant . xii. 9, 7, xx. 10, 3. It is sur- 
prising that 1 Macc. passes over the death 
of Menelaus entirely. 

5 According to Josephus. The brief 
words in 2 Macc. xiv. 3 rather support 
the conjecture that he had once before at 
a much earlier period been high-priest, 
which we cannot now, however, authenti- 
cate. Lysias, moreover, would certainly 


have immediately appointed a successor 
to Menelaus. 

c Josephus, Ant . xii. 9, 7, cf. 10, 2 sq., 
implies that he was not of the high- 
priestly family ; but the evidence in 1 
Macc. vii. 14, 2 Macc. xiv. 7 contradicts 
this too clearly, and we must compare 
with this statement the further explana- 
tion given by Josephus himself elsewhere, 
xx. 10, 2 sq. Alcimus was a Greek form 
made out of Eliakim, or more briefly 
Jakim. Josephus ouly gives the last 
name as the original. In the series of 
high-priests as it was established later on 
(p. 124), he was entirely passed over, and 
Judas followed direct in his place. If in 
the original record of the series three 
years were assigned to Judas (see above, 
p. 270 sq., and this helps to explain the 
meaningless thirty-three of the Chron. 
PascJu), ten to Menelaus (instead of the 
fifteen in G. Syncellus), and three to 
Jason, these numbers would agree to- 
gether. 
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established. After some easily intelligible hesitation , 1 the king 
so far yielded to his entreaties as to send back Bacchides 2 with 
him, one of the most important officers of the Syrian kingdom. 
He was to make a careful investigation into the whole circum- 
stances on the spot ; and, if he found it desirable, to confirm 
Alcimus in his office in the most emphatic manner. The royal 
plenipotentiary arrived with Alcimus and his large army in 
Jerusalem, and wished to negotiate with Judas and his 
brothers. They, on their part, had no confidence in him, and 
refused to meet him. The powerful party of the pious, how- 
ever, after freedom of religion had been granted to them and 
was not again withdrawn, felt some hesitation in this critical 
moment about actually renouncing all obedience to a person 
who was not legally disqualified for the high-priestliood. They 
therefore sent a strong deputation of scribes to adjust equitable 
terms of peace . 3 Bacchides received the deputies with much 
friendliness, but as he could not get Judas into his power, he 
selected sixty of them as the objects of the royal vengeance. 
After having thus spread sufficient terror in Jerusalem, his 
next step was to pitch a camp on the north of the city, on the 
bill subsequently connected with it, named Bethzetha . 4 Here 
lie executed also a considerable number of the apostates who 
flocked around him , 5 as they likewise caused too much disturb- 
ance in a popular rising, and flattered himself that he had at 
length sufficiently humbled all the unintelligible factions of the 
nation. Upon this he returned to Antioch, leaving behind a 
large army under the command of Alcimus ; but frightful as 
was the way in which the latter imagined that he ought to 
show himself worthy of such a master, all his efforts rebounded 
from the indomitable courage of Judas, and the craft in which 
he met his match. Judas passed round through the whole 
country beyond the enemy’s reach, fell on some of the leaders 
of the apostates, who were now in the ascendant, and caused 
such general terror that none of them dared any longer to show 
themselves openly . 6 


1 Thus far there may be historical 
ground for the representation in 2 Macc. 
xiv. 4 sq. 

This has been changed in Ben-Gorion 
and other later writers into 
Bagris . 

3 In the somewhat obscure words in 

1 Macc. vii. 12 sq. the writer seems not 

to have been able to refrain from blaming 
to a certain extent the haste of the 

Chasidim. Certainly the course of events 
soon contradicted their good intentions. 


4 The name would mean ‘ oil-house/ 
and would be connected with the name of 
the Mount of Olives, which lay on the 
east. Forms like Be&da are mere abbre- 
viations. 

5 According to 1 Macc. vii. 19 ; cf. ver. 
24 ; except that in this passage we should 
follow the Alex, and other MSS. in read- 
ing fj.€ t’ avrov avTOfj.o\r]<TdvTU'V. 

c This is the meaning of the words in 
1 Macc. vii. 21 ; ef. Judges v. 6, Is. xxxiii, 
8, Job. xxiv. 4. 
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Alcimus soon recognised tlie untenable nature of bis posi- 
tion, and with a numerous band of refugees repaired again to 
the court to seek assistance. In response to his application, 
Nicanor , 1 a general with most hostile feelings towards the 
Judeans and a generally savage nature, was despatched with a 
fresh army against Jerusalem. In vain did Simon, brother 
of Judas, attempt to arrest his march . 2 The same game was 
begun in Jerusalem which Bacchides had tried. With the 
most friendly protestations Judas was induced to come to a 
conference, but on a sign of impending treachery he broke it off 
in the middle and hastened to his army. Nicanor, upon this, 
advanced against him. He was defeated near Capliarsalama , 3 
but lie succeeded in effecting his retreat with the great bulk of 
his troops into the citadel at Jerusalem, and soon succeeded in 
re-occupying the temple-mountain also. When the priests met 
him in trepidation and pointed to the sacrifices daily offered 
in the temple for the Syrian king, the monster threatened that 
if Judas and his adherents were not delivered up to him he 
would immediately proceed to destroy the temple and burn it 
up. He then retired to Beth-lioron, north-west of Jerusalem, 
there to await the reinforcements which were on their way from 
the north. Judas was encamped with only three thousand men 
at no great distance, near Adasa . 4 In the battle which ensued, 
Nicanor fell at the very beginning ; his army was put to flight, 
and swept along the whole day through from place to place as 
far as Gazer by the inhabitants, who rose up everywhere in 
pursuit ; and thus on almost the same field where Judas had 
won his first victory 5 he now achieved another more decisive 
still. The battle took place on the day before the feast 
of Purlin, on the thirteenth of the month Adar, so that it was 


1 Probably tho same who has been 
already mentioned, p. 310. 

2 2 Macc. sir. 17. 2 Macc., it is true, 
confuses the two campaigns of Bacchides 
and Nicanor together, and in this one does 
not namo Bacchides at all. If, however, 
Simon did what is ascribed to him, vcr. 17, 
his only opportunity would have been on 
the actual march of Nicanor. Moreover, 
the narrative in 2 Maec. xiv. 18-25 of the 
frequent and friendly meetings of Nicanor 
with Judas, and of the .advice given by 
tlie former to the latter to marry in peace, 
cannot be well referred to Bacchides, 
although the fresh journey of Aleimus is 
not mentioned till vev. '26. Tho village 
of Dessau mentioned in 2 Mace. xiv. 1G, 
where Nicanor encamped, is* not to be 

VOL. V. 


heard of anywhere else, and perhaps (as 
it has a strange sound) arose simply from 
a confusion with Adasa. At any rate, Adasa 
is not mentioned in 2 Macc. xv., and tho 
Adas found by Itobinson (Bib. lies. ii. 
p. 13, ed. 1856), on the south-west of 
Jerusalem, is hardly to be thought of. 

3 According to 2 Macc. xv. 1, it pro- 
bably lay on the Samaritan boundary, 
north of Eamleh, and appears in the 
Middlo Ages as Carvasalim (Bobinson 
Bill. lies. ii. p. 242, ed. 1856). 

4 Tho situation of Adasa is given 
according to Jos. Ant. xii. 10, 5; a nCHPl 
occurs in Josh. xv. 37, LXX ’ASatra, 
unless this lay too much to tho south. 

6 P. 309 sq. 
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all tlio more easy to maintain an annual commemoration of it . 1 
The country now enjoyed a period of tranquillity; Alcimuswas 
obliged to lice again to tlic court; and the hand of Nicanor, 
which he had but a short time before blasphemously raised 
on high against the temple, was hung up at one of tlic great 
gates in perpetual remembrance . 2 

Thus did the fortune of war waver from side to side, whilst 
it was gradually inclining more and more perceptibly to the 
champion whom nothing could crush. Had the Syrian king- 
dom been in the position of Egypt when Israel contended 
against it under the leadership of Moses, had it been still free 
and sufficiently powerful, the struggle, which had already 
become so deadly, might have reached a termination productive 
of the purest good for the ancient people of Israel. But Rome 
already cast its shadow far and deep enough to reach to Asia ; 
and among the leaders in this contest carried on by the people 
so venerable and yet so young the ambiguous question had 
been already mooted whether it was not expedient for Israel 
to follow the example of so many other small nations and seek 
its aid. The league which two able Judeans, Eupolemus 3 and 
Jason, son of Eleazar, entreated Judas to conclude with the 
Romans , 4 5 but the actual accomplishment of which he did not 
live to see, rj might have seemed called for in the general position 
of affairs, as it was known that the Romans were favourably 
disposed to eveiy enemy of Demetrius Soter ; G but it involved 
consequences which its promoters never considered, and it 
shows what an interval there was betureen this era of the 
( people of God/ in spite of its new aspiration, and the pure 
courage of the nobler days of its past ; for every one of the 
greater prophets of old would have lifted up his voice against 
it. Thus the great elevation of the people, both in so far as it 


1 Cf. p. 232. 

2 1 Macc. vii. 35-38, 47. and with 
much circumstantial detail, but with great 
freedom, in 2 Macc. xiv. sq. According to 
later statements, the so-called beautiful 
gate, Acts iii. 2, was also called Nicanor’s 
gate ; a great deal has been said about it, 
but with little clear historical basis ; cf. 
Alish. Middoth , i. 4, ii. 3, C ad Jin., 
Shekalim, 6, 3, &c. 

3 P. 284 note 2. 

1 1 Mace. viii. On Eupolemus cf. also 
2 Macc. iv. 1 1 ; whether he was the 
historian Eupolemus is discussed below. 
An earlier interference of the Romans is 
only mentioned in 2 Macc. xi. 34-38. 

5 According to Jos. Ant. xii. 10, 6; 11, 
2, Alcimus died before Judas, in which 


case the latter, elected high-priest by the 
people, filled tho office for three years. 
Ilut this is in too clear contradiction of 
the language of 1 Macc. vii. 1, 50, ix. 1-3, 
54-50. Gradually, however, it became 
the custom (as 2 Macc. shows) to transfer 
all the greatness of the age to Judas, and 
consequently also to regard him as the 
first Asmonean high-priest. On the other 
hand, in the list of high-priests in Jos. 
Ant. xx. 1 0, 2, derived from another source, 
his name does not occur at all. 

6 On this see the distinct testimony of 
Diodorus, in C. Muller’s Fragm. Hist . 
Grcec. ii. p. 11 sq. Even the Median 
satrap obtained from Rome a decree on 
his side. 
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was a national movement, ancl in so far as it made for the true 
religion, liad received in its very beginning an irremediable 
blow, as the whole subsequent history will show. 

5) The days of Judas, however, were now numbered. The 
Syrian king unexpectedly sent forward the whole of his 
southern army, under Baccliidcs and Alciinus. The troops 
marched southwards from the Samaritan boundary upon Gal- 
gala. At Masaloth, in spite of a large number of Judeans who 
hastily opposed their eourse, they succeeded in effecting a 
bloody passage to Jerusalem, 1 and, in the first month (April) of 
the } r ear 161, stood beneath its walls. The people, who were 
celebrating the Passover, were necessarily quite unprepared for 
so swift a campaign, after a defeat so severe. Judas quickly 
collected three thousand men north of Jerusalem, at a place 
called Eleasah. Bacchides now advanced against him with 
twenty thousand infantry and two thousand horse, as far as Beer- 
Zath. 2 The troops of Judas, however, had so little desire to 
contend against such overwhelming forces that in a short time 
he had but eight hundred men left on whose courage he could 
rely. These he encouraged to the desperate struggle, firmly 
determined to conquer or to die. Bacchides had disposed his 
army in the regular battle array; he himself commanded the 
right wing. The battle raged the whole day, and when Judas 
perceived on which wing Bacchides was posted he attacked it 
with the most valiant of his men, and drove it in flight as far 
as the neighbouring mountain of Azoth. 3 But, in the mean- 
time, the enemy’s left wing wheeled round opportunely, and 
beset the victors in the rear. Judas fell, and his troops fled in 
haste : but his brothers, Jonathan and Simon, succeeded in 
carrying off his body. 4 


1 Galgala may be the modern Gilgilia, 
north of Gophna (p. 318 note 4) ; of Masa- 
loth, eV 'ApfirjXois, we do not now know 
anything further, unless Meiselon, which 
wo shall meet with again in the life of 
Alexander Jannreus, be the place intended. 
Josephus, however, is certainly arbitrary 
{Ant. xii. 11, 1) in making Galgal into 
Galilee, and referring to the Arbcl there. 
Since the campaigns of Judas already men- 
tioned, p. 314, the whole field of battle was 
limited to Judea. Gilead, also, which 
some MSS. and the Pesh. have, is out of 
place. Compare further the observations 
in the Jakrbb . dcr Bibl. JFiss. vi. p. 112 
S< P 

2 This is the form correctly given by 

some MSS. in 1 Mace. ix. 4 ; even in 
Jos. some MSS. at least have Brjp^O. 

Y 


Wo may therefore with great probability 
refer to the present Bir-ez-Zeit (Robinson, 
Bib. lies. ii. p. 2G4, ed. 1856), somewhat 
north of Gophna. This further defines 
the place of Eleasah, which is 

not mentioned elsewhere. The general 
reading, Beera, must refer to the ancient 
Beeroth, which lay south of Gophna. 

3 In Jos. “'Afa, according to some an- 
cient MSS. also V A fapa. Westwards of 
Bir-ez-Zeit there really is a mountain to 
which a place in the neighbourhood seems 
to have given its modern name, Atara. 
The Philistine Ashdod is quite oat of the 
question, owing to its position. 

1 While Ben-Gorion collects all possible 
stories about Mattathias and Judas, and 
relates them in their broadest and most 
unhistorical form, iii. 7-23, what he says 
2 
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2tm Jonathan the Asmonean , High-Priest. 

The immediate results of this defeat and of the death of the 
heroic Judas, whose inspired devotion to the good cause had 
been proved so fully during seven years, were exceedingly 
melancholy. The religious freedom conceded two years before 
by Lysias and Antioehus Eupator was completely abolished; 
and the party of the heathen, supported by Bacchides, and 
with Alcimus at their head, seized the favourable moment to 
make a last and violent effort to suppress the opposite party 
altogether. The favour of the Syrians rested everywhere on 
those who were hostile to the pious — and all power was placed 
in their hands. The early friends of Judas, on the other hand, 
were sought out, betrayed, mocked, and punished. Through 
the unproductiveness of the soil a great famine was added to 
their troubles, and the land seemed to have become as faithless 
and false as her children . 1 This dire distress forced the sur- 
viving friends of Judas to combine still more closely, and to 
transfer the leadership to his youngest brother, Jonathan, 
wdiose valour was long tried and who even surpassed Judas in 
craft. The report of their enterprise soon spread, and its 
immediate effect could only be to increase the danger and, 
difficulty of their position. Jonathan retired with his followers 
into the wilderness of Tekoa, south-east of Jerusalem, and 
pitched his camp in the open country, near the great well of 
Asphar. His next step was to send away all the women, 
children, and goods, the care of which was rendered difficult 
by their situation, under the protection of his eldest brother, 
Johanan. They were to go round the south of the Dead Sea 
to the Nabateans wandering in the wildernesses on the east, 
as these were striving to maintain their freedom erect against 
the Syrians . 2 Upon his way, Johanan arrived with the com- 
pany in his charge at Medeba, formerly a Moabite city. Here 
he was attacked by the resident tribe of Amri , 3 who captured 
and slew him. Jonathan, however, availed himself of an 
opportunity which speedily presented itself 4 to cross the Jordan 

of Jonathan and Simeon, iv. 1, is ex- Israel might still from time to time flamo 
tremely brief and wholly nn satisfactory. up vividly in many minds. Cf. p. 313, 

1 This is the meaning of 1 Macc. ix. 24. vol. iii. p. 86 sq. 

2 P. 314. 4 The tribe was celebrating the marriage 

3 Or, spelt in its Greek form, ’AjUjB/n, of one of its principal men with the 
certainly a tribe (like many others in daughter of a rich merchant living in 
those countries) at the same time oceu- Isadabatha (probably an adjoining vil- 
pied in commerce and stationary, and yet lage), and for this purpose had marched 
upon occasion ready to plunder. The an- out inoffensively into the open country, 
cient national hostility between Moab and The expression oi Xavadv, 1 Macc. ix. 37, 
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witli his most valiant men and inflict a bloody revenge upon 
these robbers. Laden with rich booty, he was returning 
through the forest-clad hills which bound the Jordan valley 
on the east, and had descended as far as the low marshy 
district where the Jordan discharges itself into the Dead Sea, 
when he saw that Baccliides, who must have received his in- 
formation from traitors, was already on the ground before him 
with his powerful army, and had taken up his position at the 
fords 1 of the Jordan a little further to the north. In this 
desperate situation he attacked the Syrian general in the most 
daring manner, in spite of the reliance of the latter on the 
aid of the sabbath day, drove him back with loss, and escaped 
with his own followers by swimming across the Jordan. Bac- 
cliides, however, soon returned to Jerusalem unmolested, and 
pushed on his measures with all the more energy. Besides 
Jerusalem, he fortified a number of cities round it 2 with the 
utmost strength, and provided them with supplies, and placed 
the sons of the most eminent persons in the country in prison, 
as hostages, in the great citadel at Jerusalem. 

In the year 1G0, however, Alcimus, who was intending to 
make some change in the inner court of the temple, without 
any reference to consecrated usage, 3 suddenly died, in the month 
of May, after a short but painful illness. Upon this, Baccliides 
thought it no longer worth while to keep up his previous 
severity, and accordingly returned to the court, leaving orders 
with his subordinates not to molest the pious. This was 
probably the first result of Roman intercession. Two years of 
tranquillity sufficed to prove clearly how soon the party of the 
strict could completely recover from their defeats and claim the 
ascendency in the country. This induced the chiefs of the 


betokens in the later language simply 
persons engaged in trade, often with a 
side wind of contempt. As for the main 
narrative, tho writer had begun in ver. 34 
to relate the ultimate consequences too 
soon, and docs not return to tliese till ver. 
43. 

1 This is certainly the meauing of the 
more general expression 4 banks of tho 
Jordan,’ ver. 43. That the waters of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea rise considerably 
above the banks in certain seasons, parti- 
cularly in the north-east corner between 
the two, is well established (cf. Lynch, Nar- 
rative of the United States Expedition to the 
River Jordan and the Dead Sea , and Hit- 
ter’s Erdheschrcih . xv. pp. 535, 517, 553). 
Medeba lies almost due east of this 
corner, more in the interior of the country. 


2 1 Macc. ix. 50-52. The places 
which lie thus turned into fortresses were 
Jericho, Emmaus, p. 310, Bcth-horon, 
Bethel, Thamnath-Pharathon (with this 
additional designation to distinguish it 
from other cities, it was probably that on 
the west of Jerusalem), and Taphon 
(otherwise Tappuah) in the south-west, 
lie further fortified Jerusalem, Beth-zur, 
already so often mentioned, and Gazara, 
p. 311 note 1. 

3 According to 1 Macc. ix. 54, it seems 
probable that his plan was to uuito the 
inner, i.e. the priests’, court more closely 
with the outer court. Tho whole temple, 
howover, but especially its sanctuary and 
inner fore-court, was still regarded as tho 
work of the last ancient prophets, p. 102 
sqq., i.o. as a sacred work, 
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heathen party to urge Baccliides once more to make an effort 
against the brothers of Judas, representing that if he would 
come now they could deliver all the leaders of the hostile party 
into his power at one blow, and thus his conquest of the country 
would be finally completed. This infernal plan (of which we 
do not know any further details) was, in the meantime, be- 
trayed to the brothers of J udas before Bacehides arrived. They, 
on their part, inflicted severe retaliation, and executed about 
fifty of the leaders of the heathen party. It was now necessary 
for Baccliides to come in person as judge-in-chief. The 
brothers of Judas, however, with their bravest adherents, had 
already taken refuge in a fortress named Beth-basi , 1 which 
probably lay at a considerable distance in the wilderness on the 
south ; and this, by artificial works and by their own valour, 
they rendered impregnable. Bacehides despatched his whole 
army, reinforced by the levies, to besiege them, and carried off 
numerous prisoners out of the country. Jonathan, however, 
with a few of his most daring followers, cut his way through, 
like David of old, in these southern districts, sought to 
strengthen himself by forays on the inhabitants of the wilder- 
ness, and defeated a powerful tribe among them . 2 This 
swiftly secured for him an unexpected strength, and he ap- 
peared suddenly to make a further attack on the besiegers, 
while his brother Simon, who had been left behind in the 
fortress, ventured on several sorties, which proved successful. 
These events led to a quarrel between Bacehides himself and 
the heathen party, such as had arisen on a previous occasion 
after similar occurrences . 3 He had a number of them exe- 
cuted, and became weary of the whole affair ; so that when 
Jonathan cunningly proposed terms of peace he was ready 
to concede them. Jonathan received back all the prisoners, 
and was at liberty from this time to settle quietly at Mack- 
mash (or Mickmash) on the north of Jerusalem, to aid and 
protect the party of the strict, and expel the heathen party 


1 Twice mentioned in 1 Macc. ix. G2, 
G4; perhaps the form given by the Pesh., 
Beth-basin, is better. What is the place 
intended is now very obscure ; it is per- 
haps the same as iTJVPn, which in 
Josh. xv. 28 (without cf. note on 

Cant. p. 150), is combined with Beer- 

sheba ; at any rate its situation in tho far 
south would suit well. Josephus, Ant . 
xiii. 1, 5, has instead BrjOaXaya, but this 
is equally or even still more obscure. 
Another reason why these names have 
become so obscure to us is, that the 


Onomastieon of the Fathers docs not 
include the Apocrypha. Reland supposed 
that BtjOaXayd was a clerical error for 
B7)9ay\d : in this ease wo should do best 
to refer it to the place of that name, which, 
according to the Onomastieon, lay far in 
the south-west. 

2 ‘The ‘sons of Phasiron,’ with their 
chief Odoarrhe, or according to another 
reading Odomera ; we have no further 
knowledge of these names. 

3 P. 320. 
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from all places which had not been previously inhabited by 
heathen, provided he only sent the taxes regularly to the court. 
The citadel at Jerusalem, however, and the other fortresses, 
remained in possession of the Syrian garrisons, and the hostages 
alrcadjr mentioned were still detained there; and Jonathan 
was obliged to give an express promise to leave everything in 
slcitu quo , and in particular not to raise or equip any troops. 
And wherever the Syrian garrisons were posted, the heathen 
party continued quite undisturbed. 

But in the year 15o Alexander Balas, 1 the nominal son of 
Antioclius Epiphanes, established himself, with the recognition 
of Rome, on the Palestinian coast, in the fortress of Ptolemais, 
and severely threatened King Demetrius, whose harshness made 
him extremely unpopular. 2 This led Demetrius to make 
proposals of friendship to Jonathan ; he conceded ' to him the 
right to arm troops, and gave orders for the liberation of the 
hostages. Jonathan now fixed his residence on the temple- 
mountain, where he immediately proceeded to erect fresh 
buildings and strong fortifications; and the heathen party 
thought their lives no longer safe outside the citadel and 
Beth-zur. But soon after this Balas sent him a crown of purple 
and gold, appointing him high-priest 3 and friend (corresponding 
in Macedonian usage to something like our peer) of the king. 
It should be remembered that a sort of alliance had previously 
been concluded with the Romans under Judas, 4 and these, as 
the masters of the world, had already overshadowed all its 
various relations. It is impossible, therefore, to blame the 
crafty Jonathan too severely for yielding to the man who 
came in the name of Rome, and offered him better terms : at 
the Roast of Tabernacles in this year he appeared for the first 
time in public as higli-priest, and worked zealously for Balas. 
Eor several years, moreover, the liigli-priesthood had been, as 
it were, in abeyance. The house of Joshua, which had borne 
the honour for nearly four hundred years, 5 had, since the time 
of Jason, been deepl} r dishonoured, and in Menelaus and Al- 
cimus the proper succession had been abandoned. After the 
death of the latter the Syrian court does not seem to have 


1 The predileetiou which tho Judeans 
always retained for him, and which is ex- 
pressed in many ways even in 1 Mace., 
shows itself in this among other ways, that 
throughout 1 Maec. this far from royal 
name is never once applied to him. 

2 On this compare the statement of 

Diodorus in C. Miiller’s Fragm. Hist . 


GiVPC. ii. p. 12 sqq. 

3 What the position of the high-priest- 
hood was after the death of Alcimus, 
p. 325, we do not exactly know. Pro- 
bably it was left vaeant at the court, as 
tho whole situation was uncertain. 

1 P. 322. 

5 P. 122. 
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appointed a new liigli-priest, 1 and tbe only surviving descendant 
of flic house of Joshua had probably removed some time before 
from Palestine and sought another home and a fresh dignity 
in Egypt. In this respect, also, Jonathan committed no error 
by liis assumption of office, as his family, having sprung from 
the stock of Aaron, could put in a legitimate claim upon it. — 
Demetrius, however, in a charter to the whole people, 2 now 
offered still more definite conditions. The duties on salt and 
the crown-taxes, as well as the payment for the third bushel 
and forthe half of the fruit- harvest, were to be abolished for 
ever throughout Judea, throughout the three Samaritan dis- 
tricts which were to be permanently united with it, and 
throughout Galilee. 3 All the captive Judeans, in whatever part 
of the Syrian kingdom, were to be released, and the duty on 
their beasts of burden 4 was to be remitted. Jerusalem, with 
its territory, was to be regarded as sacred, all the great and 
lesser feast days were to be observed, and the rights of asylum 
in the sanctuary maintained, even to the advantage of the 
debtor. * For the support of the expenses of the temple services 
and buildings, and of the fortresses in the country, considerable 
contributions were made from the royal revenues ; Ptoleraais 
(which, by the way, had to be conquered first) with its terri- 
tory was handed over to the priests ; while the previous bur- 
thens and abatements were removed. Further, the Judeans were 
to be qualified for all offices, they were to be governed exclusively 
by their own officers and in accordance with their own laws, 
and in return would only be bound to furnish thirty thousand 
men fit to be maintained and employed as troops. But the 
mistrust with which Demetrius had from the beginning of his 
reign accustomed the people to receive everything which pro- 
ceeded from him caused them to reject these extremely 
favourable conditions. Jonathan adhered to Balas ; and when 
the latter was victorious and Demetrius perished, he had, forthe 
time at any rate, no cause to repent his choice. When, in the 
year 151, Ptolemy Philometor came from Egypt to Ptolemais 


1 According to the list in Jos. Ant . xx. 
10, 3, the high-priestly offiee remained 
vacant for seven years after the death of 
Alcimus, and was then filled for a fresh 
term of seven years hy Jonathan. These 
numbers are certainly a littlo more 
correct than those which Josephus gives 
elsewhere for the two halves of Jona- 
than’s period of power, Ant. xiii. 2, 3 ; 
C. 6, 

2 There seems every reason to regard 


the doeument in 1 Mace. x. 25-45, as 
genuine, and of high historical importance. 
The crown taxes, x. 29, xi. 35, cf. xiii. 37, 
39, arose out of the presents which used 
formerly to he made of golden crowns. 

3 P. 227. 

4 Josephus, Ant. xiii. 2, 3, here sug- 
gests the abolition of the Persian ser- 
vices for the royal- post. But this mean- 
ing can hardly he extracted out of the 
word <p6ooi. 
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to give liis daughter Cleopatra in marriage to the new upstart, 
the latter invited Jonathan thither, roughly repelled all the 
complaints of the heathen party against him, and distinguished 
him with the highest honours, giving him the titles of ‘ general 
and prince of a division/ 1 

In the year, 148, however, Demetrius (who speedily gained 
the surname Nicator), son of King Demetrius, effected a landing 
on the Cilician coast. 2 This event compelled Balas, already 
deeply demoralised, to remove from Ptolemais, which had 
hitherto been his favourite residence, to the north. Apollo- 
nius, the governor of central Syria, immediately declared for 
Demetrius, and occupied the whole of the coast, with its 
wealthy towns. 3 With a large army and a particularly. strong 
force of cavalry, he encamped at Jabnch, or Jamnia, on the sea, 
west of Jerusalem; and sent a scornful letter to Jonathan, 
summoning him to descend from the mountains into the plains 
and fight a flair battle. Jonathan was ready enough to meet 
him with ten thousand men. He first marched to the harbour 
of Joppa, north of Jabneh, where Apollonius had fixed a garrison 
which might prove dangerous to him if left in his rear. This 
important town he occupied, and then advanced against the 
main army, which Apollonius had made a feint of leading 
southwards, with the apparent intention of attacking Aslidod ; 
while, after placing an ambush, he had suddenly wheeled round 
eastwards into the plain. Apollonius believed he had entirely 
surrounded his adversary. Jonathan’s foot soldiers, however, 
held out bravely the whole day against the cavalry ; and, when 
they were exhausted, Simon, by a concerted plan, fell on the 
army from another quarter, and put it to flight. Aslidod and 
Ascalon were immediately reduced, the remains of the Syrian 
forces entirely annihilated, the temple of Dagon and other 
heathen sanctuaries destroyed. Fresh royal distinctions from 
the hand of Balas, 4 and the gift of the territory of the Philistine 
Ekron, which lay somewhat in the interior, as a sort of fief, were 
the reward of the victor. — Among the most advantageous 
concessions which Balas now made him was the permission to 
take possession of the fortresses held by the old Syrian garri- 
sons and the heathen party. 5 This had, indeed, been offered 

1 Meridarches, i.e. prineo of a division ttoXc/jloov, in ono MS. and the Vulg. ; in xi. 
of the kingdom, something like tho Prince GO, also, the expression has the same 
of Servia at the present day in the Turkish meaning. 

empire. 4 See particulars in 1 Mace. x. 89, xi. 

- Jos. Ant . xiii. 4, 3 ; 1 Macc. x. 67, xi. 58 ; comp, with xv. 32. 

1-1. s This follows from 1 Macc. xi. 20 sq., 

3 According to the correct reading 41 sq., GG ; xii. 35 sqq. ; xiii. 43-53 ; xv. 
ir6\€<vv, 1 Macc. x, 71, in preference to 28. 
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by Demetrius I., 1 but bad then been immediately rejected, with 
the other conditions which accompanied it, and the fortresses 
had, in consequence, remained up to this time regularly Syrian, 
Ever since the commencement of all these Maccabean dis- 
turbances in Judea, the great division of feeling tended to 
establish more and more firmly the same melancholy condition 
which we observe amid the antagonistic religious parties in 
France during the sixteenth century, and still see in Germany 
almost at the present day. Each party had drawn closer and 
closer together in separate districts, particularly in the for- 
tresses, and wished to retain continued possession of them. 
This finally led to the rise in the midst of Judea of a number 
of purely heathen cities also. Such was the group which grew up 
in the north-east of the ancient country, subsequently known 
under the name of the Decapolis ; and another division of the 
same kind was perpetuated by Samaria. To prevent a similar 
dismemberment of Judah also, Jonathan and his friends 
laboured with all their might ; the levies were summoned to 
attack the great citadel in Jerusalem, and all the arts of siege 
were brought into operation. 

But in the meantime Ptolemy Philometor, after his first 
ambiguous expedition against Antioch, in the course of which 
he had received Jonathan at Joppa with marks of friendship, 
declared himself in favour of Demetrius II., who undertook in 
return to give up C cole -Syria, and helped him to secure the 
victory, while Balas shortly after lost his life in Arabia. 2 This 
was soon followed by the death of Philometor in 146 ; and at 
the instigation of the heathen party Demetrius vehemently 
called Jonathan to account for the siege, and summoned him to 
Ptolemais to appear before him. Jonathan’s admirable dexterity, 
however, never deserted him, nor was he ever sparing of rich 
gifts to kings and their ministers at the proper times, so that 
he cleverly contrived to avert the impending storm. A solemn 
embassy of elders and priests accompanied him to Ptolemais. 
The king was convinced that the heathen party was only the 
minority, and, in consideration of an annual present of three 
hundred talents, confirmed almost all the liberties and rights 
which his father 3 had offered six years before. 4 It was, liow- 

1 P. 32S.. expedition of Philometor. 

- With his friend Zabdicl, whose iiamo a P. 32 S. 
the Greeks transformed into Hioeles, 4 Cf. 1 Macc. xi. 30-37, with x. 25-45; 

1 Macc.xi. 17. Desides tho other Greek in particular there lacked the large dona- 
authoritics, soe also Diodorus, in C. Mill- tioiis and aids which Demetrius I. had 

ler’s Fragm. Hist. Grac. ii. p. 16 , which promised, 
also contains some new information on the 
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ever, expressly insisted on that these concessions would only be 
valid for those who sacrificed in Jerusalem , 1 a limitation which 
implied that the position of the inhabitants of the fortresses 
would l'emain unchanged. It is eas} r to understand that 
Jonathan, though recognised by the descendant of Antioch us 
Epiphanes as high-priest, chafed severely against the restric- 
tions of his plans in other directions for the future, and, as he 
was obliged to yield for the moment, wished to keep himself 
open for every opportunity which might present itself after- 
wards. Such an opportunity speedily enough occurred. It was 
not long before Demetrius II. made himself hated in Antioch, 
and Tryplio , 2 one of the leading Syrian nobles, went to Arabia 
to fetch the son of Balas, by name Antioch us, who was living 
there in concealment, as a rival prince. Upon this Jonathan 
offered the reigning king to send three thousand troops to 
Antioch if he were allowed to capture the fortresses. The 
Judean soldiers were despatched, and in a popular rising at 
Antioch rendered the king all the requisite services , 3 but the 
king dismissed them without keeping his promises to Jonathan. 
Tryplio next appeared upon the scene with his toy-king 
Antiochus the younger. He offered the liigh-priest new 
honours, and named his brother Simon commander over all 
Palestine. Jonathan subdued the xvhole country on both sides of 
the Jordan as far north as Damascus for the new king, suppressed 
all resistance, and even compelled the conquered Gaza, on the 
Egyptian boundary, to send hostages for its fidelity to Jerusalem. 
While Simon was engaged in the siege of Betli-zur, in the south 
of Jerusalem, which might prove dangerous if left in the 
enemy’s hands, and after great trouble succeeded in capturing 
it and garrisoning it himself, Jonathan was obliged to hasten to 
Kadesh, on the northern boundary of the ancient Canaan , 4 as 
Demetrius had in the meantime deposed him from his office , 5 * 
and, through his generals, was threatening him in that quarter. 
On the field of the ancient Hazor, G by the Lake of Galilee , 7 he 
very nearly lost a battle altogether, through a cleverly-placed 

1 This is implied in the words Truai rols appearanco down to his death. 

Qvcna^Qvtnv els < lepoo’6\v/j.a , xi. 34. This 3 See the fuller account in 1 Macc. xi. 
shows also ho w perverse was the conjee- 43-51, and Jos. Ant, xiii. 5, 3. 

ture of Wernsdorf, supported by J. 1). 4 Vol. ii. p. 290. 

Michaclis, that thero was a hiatus in this 5 Xpela, 1 Macc. xi. 63, as in xiii. 15, 
passage. 47, and elsewhere, is equivalent to office, 

2 His proper name was Diodotus; seo public occupation, 

further particulars in Jos. Ant . xiii. 5, 1, u Vol. ii. p. 253. 

and especially the statements of Diodorus 7 In 1 Macc. xi. G8, wo ought, accord- 

in C. Muller's Fragm. Ilist. Grcec, ii. ing to ancient evidence, to read ’A aup for 

p. 16 sqq., where much detail is supplied Ncurcfy. 

about the history of Tryplio, from his first 
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nmbusli of the Syrians. Witli liis two principal officers , 1 how- 
ever, lie retrieved his position by his wonderful presence of 
mind, and gained a complete victory. In the tranquillity of 
the winter he thought of renewing the league with Rome, and 
sought also other alliances with foreign states standing high in 
general repute and known as enemies of the Macedonians. 
Only the Spartans seemed available, with whom, indeed, an 
alliance bad been already concluded at an earlier date . 2 He 
accordingly despatched Numenius son of Antiochus, and 
Antipater son of Jason , 3 on a joint mission to the Romans and 
the Spartans. But, like Judas , 4 Jonathan did not live to see 
the return of his ambassadors . 5 6 

For in the following year the generals of Demetrius summoned 
their forces against him. He hastened to meet them, passing 
the ancient northern boundary of the country, into the district 
of Hamath, and protected himself by out-posts against a night 
attack which they had planned. They, on their part, retreated 
by night, concealing their flight by watch-fires in their camp, 
and Jonathan pursued them in vain to the river Eleutherus, 
which was recognised as the extreme boundary of Palestine in 
the north-west . 0 He accordingly turned eastwards against the 
robber Zabadeans , 7 in the Arabian desert, and took possession 
of Damascus, while Simon occupied Ascalon and Joppa again, 
so as to prevent Demetrius from suddenly sending an army 
against Jerusalem from the latter port. After his return to 
Jerusalem he proceeded, in accordance with the advice and 
determination of a popular assembly, to fortify several towns. 
Special efforts were made at Jerusalem, both on the side 
opposite to the great citadel, which it was now endeavoured to 
encircle closety, so as to cut it off from all traffic and starve it 
into surrender, and also opposite the brook Ividron, on the east, 
where a portion of the walls had fallen in . 8 Simon, meanwhile, 
made the town of Adida, situated on a hill in the plain looking 
towards Joppa , 9 into a sort of outer defence of Jerusalem. But 


1 Their names are given with precision, 
1 Macc. si. 70. 

2 P. 24,5. 

3 Probably the same person who is 
mentioned on p. 322. 

4 P. 322 sqq. 

5 According to 1 3Iace. sii. 1-23, comp, 
with sir. 16-23. 

6 According to 1 jMacc. xii. 30,. comp, 
with xi. 7 ; Strabo’s Gcogr. xvi. 2, 12 ; 
now probably El-Barid. 

7 There are still in these deserts places 

named see the lists in Robinson’s 

Bib. Bes. iii, p. 657, cd. 18-56. It is the 


same family name which reappears in 
the New Testament in the sons of Zebe- 
dee, and is preserved at the present day 
in many family names in those countries ; 
cf. also Wetzstein’s Hauran , p. 33. 

8 In this quarter, according to 1 Macc. 
xii. 37, he improved the so-called Caphe- 
natha, or (according to some AISS. and the 
Pesli.) Ca.sphenatha, no doubt a small 
fortification, the name of which is other- 
wise unknown to ns. 

9 The situation of the town of ’AoiSa, 
1 i\Iacc. xii. 38, xiii. 13, is described in 
the first passage in such a way that we 
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when Trypho found that by Jonathan’s assistance he was thus 
getting the upper hand over Demetrius, lie purposed, for the 
promotion of his own secret designs upon the Syrian throne, to 
rid himself of one who might ultimately become troublesome 
to him ; and with this view he invited Jonathan to meet him 
at Betli-shean, on the southern boundary of Galilee. Jonathan 
arrived, attended by forty thousand men ; but, under the 
promise of confirming the gift of Ptolemais to him , 1 the 
deceiver contrived to induce him to follow him with no more 
than three thousand men to Galilee, and then to pursue his 
march with only a thousand troops to Ptolemais. There, the 
crafty Jonathan found himself at length outwitted. Once 
within the fortress, he was made prisoner, his men were cut 
down, and it was generally reported that lie was slain. The 
two thousand men, however, whom he had left in Galilee, fought 
their way through to Jerusalem. 


3 - Simon the Asmonecm , Uigh-priest and Prince. 


This unexpected blow, though not undeserved by Jonathan 
for his eagerness to receive Ptolemais from a Trypho, plunged 
the people into great alarm. Trypho was preparing a large 
army, and far and wide the enemies of the party of the strict 
were raising new hopes of final victory. Simon, however, the 
only survivor of the five great brothers, who had been fully 
tried in war and peace, and, who though himself the older, had 
modestly subordinated himself to Jonathan, as he had previously 
done to Judas, contenting himself with the second place , 2 now 
stepped into the gap with word and deed. Out of his jDrivate 
fortune he equipped and paid a powerful army , 3 and hastily 
protected Joppa and Adida (into the latter of which he threw 
himself) against Trypho, who was advancing from the north- 
west and bringing Jonathan with him in chains. Trypho, 
finding himself disappointed in his expectation of surprising 
Judea, promised to surrender Jonathan for one hundred silver 
talents and two of his young sons as hostages ; but after Simon 
had fulfilled both these conditions he failed to carry out his 
share of the engagement. He next marched round the western 
mountains of Judea in a southerly direction towards Adora, on 


may well imagine it to have covered the 
road from Joppa to Jerusalem. It is no 
doubt, therefore, identical with what is 
more correctly called Josh. xv. 

36. According to Eus. Onomcist. there 
was a place of this name not far from 


Lydda. 

1 P. 328. 

, 2 As o-Tpa.7Tiy6s, as he is called in an 
ancient notice of the time of Judas, Jos. 
Ant . xii. 10, 6. 

3 According to 1 JMacc. xiv. 32. 
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the soutli-wcst of Hebron, 1 laying 1 waste everything as lie went. 
Simon, however, kept up with him on the hills. The troops 
who had been so long shut up in the great citadel at Jerusalem, 
and were nearly reduced by starvation, sent messengers to the 
powerful Syrian to entreat him to despatch forces to their relief 
by the only way still open to them, through the wilderness by 
the Dead Sea. His cavalry were all ready to proceed by this 
route in a single night, when they were hindered by a heavy 
fall of snow. Disheartened by this circumstance, lie marched 
through the south right round the Dead Sea and betook him- 
self into the country on the east of the Jordan. Here, at 
Bascama, 2 he had Jonathan executed, and soon after also put 
to death his own toy-king. 

It was a piece of great good fortune that the last survivor of 
the five brothers 3 was the calmest and most discreet of them 
all ; and that he ruled at a time when there was less need of 
impetuous valour than of foresight and higher prudence, to 
reap the fruits of the heavy toil of the two previous leaders, and 
to make good the error which Jonathan had committed by 
his alliance with Tryplio. 4 Simon at once began to fortify 
Judea throughout as strongly as possible. By the present of a 
golden crown and a palm-robe, 5 he sought to renew the 
alliance with Demetrius, and was recognised by him as higli- 
priest and friend of the king. The popular privileges previously 
conceded were confirmed, 0 and pardon was promised for all who 
had in the interval revolted to Trypho. It was in the year 143 
that the country thus regained its complete freedom under an 
hereditary vassal of the c king of Asia; 5 and in the first 
rejoicing which ensued it was resolved (at least as the first 
book of Maccabees records) from henceforth to count this era 


1 This is the meaning of 1 Macc. xiii. 
20 ; cf. vol. iv. p. 45 note 5. 

- The situation of this place has not 
yet been rediscovered. 

3 On the fall of the two less famous, 
see pp. 318, 324. In 2 Macc. viii. 22, x. 

19, oue of these five brothers is called 
Joseph (for in these passages it is cer- 
tainly the brothers of Judas who are 
named); according to all indications the 

same person is intended who in 1 Macc. 
is designated Johanan [John]. We have 
nothing more hero than a confusion of 
the two similar-sounding names, not a 
really different brother ; for even 2 Maec. 
only reckoned five brothers, according to 
the artistic description, which is partly 
fiction, in viii. 22 sqq. 


4 Even the author of 1 Macc. places 
Jonathan on a lower level than his 
brothers. This is clear from the fact that 
in a suitable place he devotes a passage 
to each of tho two in general commen- 
dation of his virtues and merits, iii. 1-9, 
xiv. 4-12, but for Jonathan he has not a 
word. Josephus, on the other hand, has 
very little to say about Simon, perhaps 
because he had not the latter portion of 
1 Macc. 

5 B cuvt], 1 Maec. xiii. 37, or, still more 
simply, < poivi |, 2 Macc. xiv. 4, must have 
been, like tho yalmata , a splendid over- 
robe, embroidered with golden palm twigs 
as symbols of victory. 

6 P. 330. 
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in their civil life as the first c year of freedom. 5 1 This happened 
most fortunately to coincide with other successes. It was not 
till now that Gazara, 1 2 on the west of Jerusalem, which had been 
fortified with extraordinary strength by the heathen party, was 
reduced after an elaborate siege, and, as a town properly 
belonging to Israel, w r as carefully purified from every heathen 
taint. This conquest, moreover, Simon might fairly regard as 
his own acquisition; and he accordingly sent his so'n Johauan, 
after he had been designated as general and successor, to re- 
side there, 3 and carefully rebuilt and equipped the fortress. 4 
Finally, on the twenty-third of the second mouth (May) in the 
year 142, the great citadel of Jerusalem, quite starved out, fell 
into Simon’s hands, and thus the last great fortress still occupied 
by the heathen party came into his power. 5 He himself, how- 
ever, fortified the temple-mountain with especial care, and 
established himself there. 

The concessions and engagements of the kings and other 
potentates of this period generally lasted only so long as they 
were destitute of the power to elude or repudiate them to their 
own advantage. In the weakness, however, into which the 
Syrian kingdom was sinking deeper and deeper, there was no 
great danger threatening the liberated people from this 
quarter. Simon was thus able to pass several years of tran- 
quillity and peace, which, in spite of his advanced age, he 
employed with equal activity and wisdom for the welfare of his 


1 1 Macc. xiii. 41 sq. ; cf., however, 
xiv. 27, where this is less clearly seen. 
It has been generally supposed that the 
years of the coins of Simon (to be men- 
tioned below) were to be reckoned from 
this point. Rut it is highly improbable 
that he struck coins beforo lie had per- 
mission to do so ; and there is nothing 
which obliges ns to resort to this hypo- 
thesis. The good fortune of this period 
passed away, after all, tolerably soon, 
and it is not therefore surprising that the 
Seleucidic chronology previously in use 
should have maintained itself in ordinary 
affairs among the Jews as late as the 
Middle Ages, whilo the designation of a 
‘ first year of freedom,’ indicated by the 
author of the first book of Maccabees as 
coincident with the beginning of Simon’s 
leadership, was probably connected with 
a new Calendar, which will bo discussed 
below. 

2 Only in Jos. Hell. Jud. i. 2, 2 and 

Ant. xiii. 6, 7 lias the true reading, 

Gazara, been preserved instead of Gaza, 

1 Macc. xiii. 43. Gaza might perhaps 
have been conquered by a Judean of that 


time in the name of the Syrian king (p. 
331), hut not in his own. Gazara, how- 
ever, could with more reason be reckoned 
iu the ancient territory of Israel. That 
it is Gazara which is meant is clear 
enough from 1 Macc. xiii. 53, xiv. 7, 34, 
xv. 28, 35. 

3 According to 1 Macc. xiii. 53, xvi. 1, 

21 . 

4 1 Macc. xiv. 34. The neighbouring 
town of Jabneli (Jamnia), p. 329, w\as no 
doubt conquered at tho samo time, and 
out of a Philistine city was transformed 
into a private estate (domcmium) for the 
Prince of Judah. 

5 The account which Josephus gives, 
Ant. xiii. 6, 7, of the deportation of the 
top of tho mountain on which the citadel 
was placed — commenced under Simon’s 
auspices and laboriously carried on for 
three years — can only refer to a portion 
of this extensive mass, probably that 
which once projected on the north-east 
against the temple-mountain. To this 
extent tho narrative, to which there is 
not an allusion in 1 Macc., may he 
correct. 
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nation and tlic honour of his house. He strengthened the 
alliance with the Romans, sending to them again the tried 
Numenius, who carried as a costly gift of honour a golden 
shield. 1 B} r justice and circumspection he promoted in every 
way the security and prosperity of all classes in the nation. 2 
He protected commerce, and established in Joppa a free port, 
which soon became the resort of all the ships of trade on the 
Mediterranean, 3 and, as the only really Judean port, acquired a 
peculiar importance in the rejuvenescence of the people. It 
was speedily made the basis by Judeans also of a maritime trade 
on their own account, and subsequently in unquiet times even 
of piratical expeditions. 4 In these ways Simon made himself 
universally honoured and beloved. On the 18tli of Elul 
(September) in the year 141, a great popular assembly, held in 
the large fore-court of the temple, 5 did but express the general 
sentiment in solemnly designating him for all future time 
commander- in -chief and prince of the nation. His person was 
made inviolable, and he was invested with the right of conferring 
all the offices and employments in the state, and exercising 
supreme direction over all sacred things. This dignity was 
made hereditary in his family, and a public record of the par- 
ticulars of the decree was put up by order in the sanctuary. 6 


1 1 Macc. xiv. 24, 40, xv. 15-24. The 
Roman letter of recommendation, xv. 
16-21, which one Consul Lucius is said 
to have drawn up, is plainly reproduced 
somewhat freely. But essentially the 
same letter, only in part rendered with 
greater exactness, has got inserted, through 
the great carelessness of Josephus, in a 
quite wrong place in his history, viz. in 
the time of Csesar, Ant . xiv. 8, 5. The 
ninth year of Hyrcanus there specified 
must, therefore, he the ninth of Simon ; 
although the latter is not generally cre- 
dited with more than eight. 

2 Cf. 1 Macc. xiv. 4, 35, comp, with 
xv. 32. 

3 This is the meaning of 1 Macc. xiv. 
5'; cf. xv. 29, 35. 

4 As at the time of Pompcy, Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 3, 2, and of Vespasian. Belt. Jad. iii. 

9, 2, 4. 

6 This is probably the meaning of the 
words in 1 Mace. xiv. 28, according to 
the correct reading of some MSS., lv 
’Ao-apageA, i.e. Dy ">Vn3, ‘ in the fore- 
court of the people of God/ i.e. in the 
great forecourt of the sacred community 
of the temple ; moreover, an exact de- 
scription like this of the place, where the 
decree was resolved upon is quite appro- 


priate to the connection of the words. 
The fact that this local designation has 
not been translated into Greek is explained 
by the mysteriously lofty meaning which 
it enfolds. For the name has a somewhat 
lofty’' sound, yet only such as is peculiar 
to these times, which in the same way 
produced the secret name for 1 Macc., 
2ap/37j0 aap/3au€ eA (on which see below). 

6 The Greek syntax of this long docu- 
ment, 1 Macc. xiv. 27-49, has certainly 
some manifest faults. In ver. 41 otl 
should be erased. In ver. 42, instead of 
37 tws fj.c\oL — aylccy, which is only correct 
in ver. 43, we should simply read rov, 
and, with several MSS., should adopt 
Si’ avrov for avrovs. But its contents are 
indisputably authentic, and the prolixities 
of stylo common in such documents are 
not too frequent. That the honours con- 
ferred upon him were to be hereditary 
is not, curiously enough, distinctly as- 
serted in the decree : it is only implied by 
the way, vv. 25, 49. But this is a further 
sign of the genuineness of a document, 
the original of which, at the time of the 
composition of 1 Mace., every priest might 
certainly have examined on the brazen 
plates in the temple. Another mark of 
authenticity is found in the fact that 
Simon’s proceedings against the heathen 
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Not less, however, was the care which Simon devoted to 
the honour of his brothers who had fallen in the cause of 
freedom. In his paternal town of Mode’im he erected magnifi- 
cent monuments over the graves of his father and his four 
brothers, with stones bearing inscriptions both in front and 
rear. Adjacent to these lie constructed a circle of seven lofty 
pyramids, visible even from the Mediterranean, in memory of 
the five brothers and their parents. Round these pyramids ran 
tall pillars, adorned with representations hewn in stone of 
armaments and ships. The ships were perhaps expressly 
included in the sculptures after Simon had declared the con- 
quered Joppa a free port . 1 

But while we observe in the career of Simon the purest 
height of the whole Maccabean movement, it is impossible to 
conceal the weakness which continued to adhere to it, and 
might possibly result in completely undermining its founda- 
tions. To prevent Judea from falling into the condition of 
Canaan, where some cities and fortresses were occupied and 
governed by the heathen party and others by the legalists, and 
thus avoid a dismemberment which would enervate everything, 
was the first endeavour 2 of each of the Asmoneans as he came 
to power, - and was the object aimed at by Simon. But the 
victor could find no other means for rendering his conquered 
adversaries harmless but their utter annihilation or expulsion. 
The first canker at work during this period has already been 
described at sufficient length ; 3 this was the second, which, in 
the midst of the splendour and joy of victory, gnawed at the 
new power, and could not fail sooner or later to corrode it all 
away. And this is the defect of the whole ancient religion, from 
which, as we observe, even at the proud summit of its last 
flight, it could not disengage itself. The inability of heathenism 
to shake itself loose from this imperfection had led every rising 
Syrian faction, for example, to secure its own safety and 
strength simply by merciless extermination of its antagonists. 
This was the method followed by Simon against the party of 
the free . 4 A government acting on these principles necessarily 


party, which were not adapted for a 
public document, arc not so clearly de- 
scribed in it as they are elsewhere by the 
narrator himself. The absence of vv. 
27-31 from the Pesh., according to the 
Paris Polyglott, is accidental, and affords 
no ground for inferring the spuriousness 
even of this passage alone. 

1 1 Macc. xiii. 27-30. The represen- 
tation of the ships may bo explained, 

VOL. V. 


therefore, in the manner adopted in the 
text, without disputing the reading. Jose- 
phus asserts that the monument was in 
existence in his time, a statement which 
can hardly be a mere thoughtless repeti- 
tion from 1 Macc. xiii. 30. 

2 P. 330. 

3 P. 322 sq. 

4 Even in words the respective descrip- 
tions correspond; cf. 1 Macc. xv. 28-31 

Z 
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liad to dread those who fled before it abroad, and this gave rise 
to the wish and the claim on the part of the liagiocracy in 
Jerusalem that the Jews of the free party in all foreign 
lauds should be handed over to it to receive condemnation for 
their offences. 1 This gave the hagiocracy in Jerusalem a new 
and powerful handle, .but* at the same time it only revealed its 
inner weakness. In the splendour of the new age there was, 
it is true, less room for the immediate development of its 
deeper consequences ; yet it is from this obscure region that we 
sec the first clouds arise which threaten to darken the sky now 
spreading and shining over the rejuvenated Israel. Internal 
hostility proved the most deadly enemy, more fatal than any 
attack from without. 

In the year 139 Antiochus of Side (Sidetes), the younger 
brother of Demetrius II. who was now a prisoner among the 
Parthians, endeavoured to assert his position as rightful king 
against Trypho. 2 At first he sought to secure the friendship of 
Simon, confirmed all the concessions made by his brother, and 
further granted him the privilege of coining money. 3 The 
contest between Antiochus and Trypho was fought out quite in 
the neighbourhood of Simon, near Dora, on the coast south 
of Ptolemais. On his first attack, Antiochus was driven back, 
but, after some fresh advantages over Tryplio, he besieged him 
again in Dora. 1 There lie received further intelligence about 
the position of affairs in Judea, which led him to reject the 
auxiliaries and presents sent him by Simon, and to despatch 
instead an officer named Athenobius to call him to account for 
his occupation of Joppa, Gazara, and the great citadel in 
Jerusalem. These he summoned him to surrender, or else he 
would require a thousand talents of silver in compensation 
for them and the damage done to them. In reply, Simon 
only proposed to give a hundred talents for Joppa and Ga- 
zara ; whereupon the king, soon victorious over Trypho, sent 


with xiv. 14, xv. 3, and vii. 22, ix. 27, 
xiii. 32, xiv. 3 G. xv. 35. 

1 To this extent the statement incor- 
porated in the Homan reply, 1 Maec. xv. 
21, relative to an attempt made at that 
time, has quite a historical value. Herod, 
also, was empowered by Augustus to de- 
mand the extradition of all Judean refu- 
gees from foreign countries, Jos. Bell. 
Jud. i. 24, 2 ; Ant. xviii. 3, 5 ; cf. 3 Mace, 
vii. 10-12, 14 sq. 

2 On the date at which Trypho executed 
his puppet-king, see 0. Muller’s Fracpn. 
Hist. Grac. ii. p. 20. 

3 1 Maec. xv. 1-9, particularly ver. 6. 


4 It becomes obvious on closer con- 
sideration that the phrase iv ri} Bevrepa, 
1 Mace. xv. 25, is not to be understood 
(as some MSS. and the Pesb. intend) 
of the second day after the beginning of 
tlie siege of Dora, related in vv. 11-14, 
but refers to a second siege. In the first 
place, the words themselves require this 
interpretation ; and next, several events 
took place between the two sieges, w. 
15-24 ; while the king also must have 
had time enough first to obtain further 
information about Judea and to change 
his purpose. 
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Cendebseus, the general in command on the Phoenician coast, 
to make war against him. Cendeboous established himself 
firmly with his numerous cavalry in the Philistine city of Jabneli, 
which had been previously evacuated by Simon. Prom this 
post he harassed the borders of Judea, and erected as near the 
boundary as possible a new fortress called Cedron . 1 Johanan, 
the son of Simon, in the adjoining Gazara, was the first to 
suffer by this step ; and as Simon felt himself now too old to 
lead his troops to battle , 2 he appointed Johanan, with his elder 
brother Judas, to the chief command. Johanan, who had now 
for the first time 3 some cavalry also among the troops at his 
disposal, advanced from Mode’im, the venerable home of his 
ancestors, into the plain on the south-west. He distinguished 
himself by his valour before the whole army, and drove back 
the enemy first of all to the new fortress of Cedron, and then 
to the watch-towers of Ashdod, which he succeeded in setting 
on fire . 4 

These campaigns on the confines of the country certainly 
caused little disturbance to the internal activity and industry 
of the labouring people. Proof of this is afforded by the 
new coinage which was instituted by Simon , 5 and which, we 
are justified in conjecturing, was at once struck off with great 
vigour. The large numbers of Judean coins which have been 
collected with considerable care in recent times as they have 
been rescued from the ruins of antiquity , 6 supply us with the 
best direct testimony hitherto accessible of the skill of the 
ancient people, and are thus far of great importance . 7 In the 


1 This place, which is not mentioned 
again, lay, so far as we can judge from 
the description in 1 Maec. xv. 40-xvi. 10, 
somewhat south of the stream now called 
Surar, flowing past Jabueh, and east of Ash- 
dod, perhaps on the present Tell el- Turmus. 
The fortifications appear to have been 
demolished at the close of the campaign. 
If Turmus is abbreviated from Gcthrim- 
mon in the Ouomast., and this in its turn 
is the |iEn TG m ^ an > Josh- x i x - 45, tho 
name also receives an explanation. In- 
stead of the G, several of the MS.'S, of the 
0 nomast, have a K. 

2 The representation of Josephus is 
quite different, Bell. Jitd. i. 2, 2, and 
scarcely less so is his account in Ant. xv. 

7, 3. He makes Simon take a tolerably 

active part in the war along with his sons, 

by which he becomes for the first time an 

independent prince : but it is clear that for 

this he had no good authority. 


3 P. 317. 

4 avrrju in 1 Maec. xvi. 10 must refer 
to Ashdod. 

4 P. 338. 

6 The best and most careful description 
of them up till recent times was that given 
by Pra. Perez Payer in his work Be Numis 
Hchrao- Samar itanis, Val. 1781, and in 
tho Vindicice , Val. 1790. In these works 
the long dispute about the genuineness of 
such coins, and the history of their de- 
cipherment is well explained. An ex- 
tract is given by Eckhel, Boctr. iii. p. 455 
sqq. I have pursued this subject at much 
greater length in reference to Do Saulcy’s 
Rccherchcs sur la Numismatique Judaique 
(Paris, 1854) and other recent works in 
essays in the Gott. Nachr. t 1855, pp. 
107-122, and the Gott. Gel. Anz ., 1855, 
pp. G41-G55, 1387-1397 ; 185G, pp. 796- 
800; 1860, pp. 841-852. 

7 Here aud there some similar evi- 
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period before the first destruction of Jerusalem, Israel, like the 
Phoenicians, struck but few coins (if we take the word in its 
rigid modern sense), and up to this time the new Jerusalem 
had possessed no independent authority to do so. Now, how- 
ever, Simon evidently availed himself with zeal of the permission 
to have a coinage of his own, which had certainly been long 
desired, but had not been conceded till the year 139 ; l and from 
that time the nation, from which no age could take its youth, 
never let go the power of striking its own coins wherever it was 
possible ; so that at the present day we can point to some 
remains from every subsequent period of its history. 2 For in 
the line of development which had long been firmly established 
for the general circumstances of a nation, the right of coinage 
had become one of the most obvious signs of the independence 
of a people or a city, and had to pass through all the vicissitudes 
which befel them, both in its special form and its general 
history. In this way the mere appearance and the changes in 
form of the Judean coins also afford us the most instructive 
testimony of the development of the whole subsequent history 
to its final close. It was inevitable from the beginning that 
they should follow the Greek type, but they are no mere 
imitations ; rather do they show the peculiarly national spirit 
which then rose with so much power in Jerusalem. Greek 
coins are chiefly stamped with figures of gods or men. As this 
might tend to promote idolatry, on the genuine Judean coins 
even the effigy of a prince is avoided, a precaution in which it 
is not hard to recognise the scrupulousness characteristic of 
the hagiocracy. But, on the other hand, the coins do not show 
that rigid exclusion of all figures which was subsequently 
practised in Islam. On the contrary, appropriate objects are 
selected with much taste, and executed with real elegance. 
Sometimes they referred to sacred articles used by the priests ; 
thus we find cups (for the libations in the temple), three 
almond or lily blossoms on one stalk (in allusion to Aaron’s 
rod), 3 or colonnades; 4 sometimes they were simple tokens of 
the fruitfulness and blessings of Palestine, such as the vine and 
the grape cluster, palms, vessels of wine and baskets of fruit : 
more rarely there is a lyre to indicate that now sacred song is 


dences of the plastic art of Israel also 
have been found ; cf. Jcihrbb, der Bibl. 
Wiss . v. p. 28. 

1 P. 338. 

2 On the special coins see below. 

3 C* jr>v p 342. 


4 This is rare ; see Bayer, Be Numis, p. 
141, cf. app. p. 12. It is certainly a re- 
ference to the buildings on the temple 
mountain, not (as Bayer also thinks) to 
the Asmonean monument already men- 
tioned, v>. 337 
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freely raised once more . 1 Among these figures, the former 
were chiefly employed for the silver coins (the whole, half, and 
quarter shekel), the latter for the bronze ; no gold coins have 
yet been discovered. The names of the ‘ Priest 5 or ‘ Prince of 
Israel , 5 or ‘ Jerusalem the holy 5 often occur ; the chronology is 
reckoned by the 6 years of the redemption of Israel , 5 or the 
‘ deliverance of Sion . 5 Figures and legends like these, however, 
easily changed ; they often varied with every family and even 
with every year, ‘Corresponding to the immense variety in the 
tokens and figures on the coins of antiquity in general. In the 
case of the Jewish coins, the great changes to which they were 
peculiarly exposed during the last portion of the history 
render it impossible to recognise these differences with sufficient 
exactness. On the whole, however, the coins, like other things, 
afford adequate evidence for this first period of the new and 
active life which the Asmoneans produced in Jerusalem . 2 Up 
to this time, it is true, no coins have been discovered issued by 
Simon himself. But as his rule lasted but few years longer 
this is not very surprising: moreover, the number of coins 
which we now possess belonging to the Asmonean princes who 
succeeded him is by no means so very large. The majority of 
genuine Jewish coins which have been found so far are not 
earlier (as may easily be understood) than the last two Roman 
wars. 

In spite of the victories of Simon, however, the times con- 
tinued far from tranquil or secure. The venerable hero and 
first prince of the rejuvenated people was not to meet with a 
peaceful end. In addition to the causes above mentioned, 
which prevented even the most brilliant period of the liagio- 
eracy from attaining any true repose, a further source of 
difficulty was found in the obscure relation in which Simon 
stood to the Syrian kingdom. Like every prince of Israel, he 
could not help striving for complete independence. Yet his 
position was simply that of a vassal, a term which we may here 
employ with perfect appropriateness. But the fire of hostility 
between the king and his vassal, by whose side stood his 
promising young son and successor, had just flamed up again 
brightly, while the heat of internal discord had not yet been 
properly quenched. This state of things Ptolemams, son of 
Chabiib , 3 but also son-in-law of Simon, sought to turn to his 
own account. While on duty as an officer in the north-east he 

1 See Bayer, loc. cit. ; the figure on p. may here be assumed as correct, can be 

26 probably represents an altar. found in my essays already mentioned. 

2 The grounds for this statement, which 3 Abubus, 1 Macc. xvi. 11, A.V. 
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had acquired a large sum of money, and lie was certainly 
devoted in heart at least to the party of the free. While 
Simon was making a circuit to investigate the condition of the 
country districts, Ptolemeeus enticed him, with his sons Matta- 
tliias and Judas, into the little fortress of Dole 1 which he had 
himself built near Jericho. There he murdered him at a ban- 
quet in the February of 135 me. His next step was to secure 
from the king in all haste his confirmation in office as the 
successor of Simon. Thus it fell out that the fortune of the 
David of this age was not in the end by any means so good 
as that of his great predecessor. 


III. John Hyrcanus, Grandson of Mattathias, 135-106. 

1 . His Conquests. The Boohs of Judith and Enoch. 

In Jolianan, however, or John, surnamed Hyrcanus , 2 Simon 
left behind him a successor already well tried, who was not 
unlike in wisdom to a Solomon of this later day, and aa t 1io was 
besides inferior to none of the previous Asmonean heroes in 
military capacity and true ambition for his people. It is 
always in the power of the unspoiled young scion of a new 
house, when he is aided by an age that aspires after better 
things, to cope successfully with the grave defects and per- 
versities which still survive from the previous period; and the 
question is, how far did the grandson of Mattathias, who came 
to power under such unusual circumstances, succeed in per- 
fecting the Avork of his fathers ? His rule, which lasted about 
thirty years, certainly displays on the Avliole the further fruits 
of the independence and higher tranquillity Avhich naturally 
sprang from the baptism of blood of more than forty years’ 
duration in the profound sufferings and labours 3 of the 
Maccabean period, and, vieAved from Avithout, it is marked 
almost exclusively by splendour and triumph. Yet the im- 
possibility of improving a hagiocracy from its foundations is 
only made all the more clear at the end of the long and valiant 

1 Culled Aaydoy in Jos. Bell. Jud. i. 2, the reference to those Judeans who had 

3 ; Ant. xiii. 8, 1 ; the view of De Saulcy, continued to reside in Hyrcania (since the 
Voyage, ii. pp. 139-145, about Kakun ean exile), and among whom there might still 
scarcely be established. be many persons of eminence. The eon- 

2 The surname Hyrcanus appeared at fusions and dreams in Ben-Gorion, iv. 2, 
an earlier date, p. 2J2 ; ef. 2 Mace. iii. 11, and Mace. Arab, xx., deserve no attention, 
in a powerful family at Jerusalem ; but it Cf. also p. 309 note 1. 

was certainly not ennobled by any one 3 The great labours of the five brothers 
in the same way as by Johanan. Its ori- are often, and with justice, referred to in 
gin is unquestionably to be looked for in 1 Macc. ; for instance, in x. 15, xiii. 3. 
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rule of this prince. Unfortunately we lose sight again here of 
the older sources of pure narrative, 1 and are limited to the 
statements of Josephus about the outward events of the history 
of the people ; and till the beginning of the Herodian age 
these are very unsatisfactory. But from this time a rich 
stream of other sources, a good deal scattered, it is true, and 
easily confused, is opened up. The particulars which we can 
now recover, are as follows. 

1) The beginning of John’s rule was full of difficulty. The 
murderer of Simon had not only thrown himself at the feet of 
the king ; he had also made his two elder sons prisoners, had 
sent men to Gazara to assassinate John, and had attempted to 
win over all the principal officers, and, by means of his servants, 
to seize Jerusalem. John, however, warned in time, himself 
slew the murderers engaged for liis own death, hastily took 
possession of the liigh-priesthood and of Jerusalem, and ad- 
vanced against the fortress to besiege the delinquent. The 
siege dragged on a long while, for whenever John showed any 
serious design of making an assault, the wretch, it was said, 
stood on the wall and threatened to torture and put to death 
his mother and two brothers imprisoned within, and John, in 
spite of the contrary signs of his heroic parent, then desisted 
from the attack. 2 At length Ptolemmus executed his captives, 
after all, and fled across the Jordan to Zeno, the governor of 
Philadelphia (the ancient Eabbath- Ammon), as in the impending 
sabbatical year 3 all his resources were exhausted through the 
dearness of provisions. Not long after, however, Antioclius of 
Side marched to besiege Jerusalem, laying waste the country 
far and wide. This king, the best and bravest of all the later 


1 The history of John of course existed 
formerly, properly described in Greek 
books, for which the high-priestly records 
mentioned in 1 Macc. xvi. 23 sq. were em- 
ployed. This Greek book which Sixtus 
Senensis (Biblioth. Sanctci , 1575, p. 37) 
declares that he once saw in Lyons, and 
which according to his description bore a 
great resemblance to the first book of 
Maccabees, perished there soon after by 
tire. That Josephus made any use of it is 
hardly probable, for his description of the 
numerous actions and events of John’s 
rule is only very inadequate, and never 
distinguishes the dates. On the other 
hand, this era forms the commencement 
of the work De Bello Judaico, of which a 
new edition was published at Marburg in 

1S6L begun by C. F. Weber, and com- 
pleted by Julius Caesar. It has been in- 

correctly ascribed to Uegesippus, but 


pretends to be nothing more than a 
Christian reproduction of Josephus. As 
is stated in the preface, it begins at this 
point, as its author (whom we may assume 
to have been the famous Ambrose _ of 
Milan) wished to supply a continuation 
of the history from the date at which 
the first book of Maccabees, which he 
acknowledged as sacred, terminated. But 
the work shows no acquaintance with any 
authorities except the books of Josephus. 

2 Jos. Bell. Jitcl 5. 2, 4 ; Ant. xiii. 8, 1. 
According to 1 Mace. xvi. 10-22, the 
two sons were killed along with .Simon ; 
yet the narrative has perhaps only taken 
t his form in consequence of the brevity of 
the conclusion. 

3 Jos. Ant. xiii. 8, 1. The statement 
permits of a closer calculation with the 
sabbatical year already mentioned, p. SI'*, 
which fell twenty-eight years earlier. 
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Syrian monarelis, was very persistent in liis enterprises, in spite 
of a certain lofty gentleness and goodness of general disposition. 
Before tlie winter set in he invested the city closely with double 
intrencliments, and erected a hundred siege towers on the north 
side. This investment, which continued to the following 
autumn , 1 added to the severe sufferings consequent on want of 
supplies, reduced the city to the utmost distress. But the 
steadfastness and indomitable spirit of the besieged triumphed 
at last. As the autumn festival drew nigh, John made over- 
tures to the king for an eight days’ truce. Antiochus met his 
request so heartily, adding on his own part rich sacrificial 
gifts, that negotiations for peace naturally sprang up between 
the two princes. Antiochus demanded a specific tribute from 
Joppa and the other towns which did not belong to Judea in 
the narrower meaning of the name, and the admission of a 
garrison into Jerusalem. In place of the latter condition, John 
offered to give hostages, and among them his own brother, 
together with five hundred silver talents. With this proposal 
the king was satisfied: but he had the walls of Jerusalem 
demolished . 2 It was evidently the closer acquaintance with 
the peculiar 'qualities of the people who would make any 
sacrifice for their religion which opened the eyes of the most 
active and keen-siglited of all the later Selencidse ; and, in the 
first flush of joy at their deliverance, the people showed a true 
feeling in naming this prince Antiochus Eusebes, i.e. the Pious, 
in contrast to his predecessor Epiplianes. John, however, 
sought relief in his financial difficulties by opening the tomb 
of David . 3 The treasures which he found there enabled 
him not only to pay the required redemption money, but also 
to enlist foreign mercenaries, as experience had already proved 
that it was difficult to control internal hostilities and restore 
princely power in Israel without the nucleus of a standing 
army devoted solely to its service. Thus, in spite of the hagio- 


1 This may be inferred, at least, from 
the scattered data in Jos. Ant. xiii. 8, 2. 
Contrary to expectation, the city was in 
no want of water, as ‘ there was a plentiful 
fall of rain towards the setting of the 
soven stars.’ 

2 That they were carefully restored by 

John, as soon as circumstances allowed, 
certainly after 130 n.c., is not, it is true, 
stated by Josephus (whose narrative is for 
the most part much too brief, and pro- 
bably passes over many particulars inten- 
tionally) ; but it is impossible to imagine 
anything else, and the fact is confirmed by 


the brief allusion to the acts of John in 
1 Macc. xvi. 23. Cf. on this point Diodorus, 
Hist., in the epitome, xxxiv. 1, and 
Porphyry in the fragments collected by 
C. Muller, Fragm. Hist. Grcec. iii. p. 712 
sq. Porphyry’s statement that the king 
put the noblest of the Judeans to death 
probably refers to something passed 
over by Josephus ; and it is re- 
markable that the Syrians gave the 
designation Eusebes to another and later 
Antiochus. 

3 Vol. iii. p. 228 note 1. 
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cracy, the age of David and Solomon was now destined thus 
far to reappear. John himself, however, immediately accom- 
panied the king as his vassal to the war, the progress of which 
was at first successful. 

But about the years 130-128 1 the bitter news reached Jeru- 
salem of the disastrous issue of the Parthian campaign. An- 
tiochus had been killed ; the mad and hated Demetrius II. had 
escaped from his Parthian captivity, was again on the throne 
in Syria, and was carrying on new wars right down to Pelu- 
sium. 2 This intelligence naturally created great anxiety for a 
time in Jerusalem. The claims of the Seleucidm to supremacy 
in Jerusalem had never yet been given up, and after its brief 
term of greater freedom under Simon the country had com- 
pletely relapsed into an oppressive state of vassalage to Syria. 
Moreover, there was certainly no lack of persons who shared 
the disposition of Simon’s son-in-law, and, after the violent 
contests which had recently taken place, a certain flagging of 
the efforts and energies of the people had unmistakably set in. 
But as even in a period of oppression one indefatigable and 
valiant leader easily quickens the bolder spirits of the people 
at large to a higher flight, so at this time, while for the moment 
there was nothing to be done requiring a special exertion, it 
became again the active function of literature to excite and 
elevate the national mind. 

2) That the book of Judith appeared when the hosts of 
Demetrius II. were overthrowing everything along the coast as 
far as Egypt, may be assumed as certain. It was rather the 
object of this book to excite passion and revenge from below 
against the national enemy, who was again threatening them 
so violently. Other writings, however, arose at the same time, 
with an opposite and a higher tone. Composed from the 
prophetic standpoint as continuations of the book of Daniel, it 
was their aim to work upon the race by an influence shed down 
as from the pure heights of heaven ; and they exhibit in fact 
the ultimate development of simple j>rophetic literature still 
possible in this latest age. They are the productions which 
have come down to us collected by a final redactor into the 
book of Enoch. This book was first discovered in modern 
times in an Ethiopic version, and belongs, as we can discern 


1 The only description of John’s career Justin, Hisf. xxxix. 1, and in Porphyry; 

which we now possess is given by Jose- and also the work of the Syrian Posidonius 
phus, and it contains no chronological in the abstracts in Athenseus, Deipnos. x. 
particulars about separate 3 r ears. .53, xii. .56; also Joh. Ant. in Muller’s 

2 See the only too brief epitomes in Fragm . Hist. Grcec. iv. p. 561. 
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with confidence, to this particular period . 1 The last redactor 
collected into this book no less than three books of Enoch, 
which came out one after another by different authors, and a 
book of Noah, which was produced later still. It is the third 
of these books which gives us the clearest insight into the 
historical moment of its appearance. For though, like the 
book of Daniel , 2 and all similar apocalyptic works, this book 
only indicates the period for which it was immediately com- 
posed by certain signs addressed to the attentive reader, it is 
not possible on further consideration and with more adequate 
historical knowledge to remain any longer in doubt upon the 
point. Israel had long been feeling itself lost, as it were, 
beneath the power of heathen kings, still waiting in vain for 
the Messiah. In this connection a special significance was 
attached, as we have seen , 3 to the number seventy ; and ac- 
cordingly the book exhibits a long series of seventy heathen 
sovereigns as the rulers under whose sway God had placed 
his people since the days of David, Solomon, and Elijah, in 
consequence of their growing defection from him and from his 
word . 4 This was, in fact, a way of treating the centuries which 
had elapsed since the new Jerusalem had been more or less 
in constant subjection to the heathen. Of these seventy, 
however, the twelve last had been worse than all their pre- 
decessors . 5 Standing nearest to the actual present, they were 
necessarily the best known and the easiest to enumerate. We 
may, therefore, take this number in the strict historical sense. 
The interval between Antiochus the Great, who was the first 
of the Seleucidtc who ruled in the holy land, and the second 
reign of Demetrius II., after the death of Antiochus Sidetes, 
includes twelve Seleucidee. G These princes could with perfect 


1 At the time of tho first edition of this 
volume [in German] we possessed no ac- 
curate edition and translation of the 
Ethiopic hook. I therefore limited my- 
self here simply to a somewhat closer 
determination of its age, passing over the 
question of the division of the work and its 
different authors. About the same time, 
however. 1 wrote a longer essay, Ueber das 
Zeitalter des B. Henohh , which appeared 
in the June number of the Kiclcr Allgem . 

Monatssehrift, 1852. Soon after appeared 
the Ethiopic edition, translation, and in- 
terpretation of the book by Dillmann ; 
upon which I gave a further explanation 

of many points in the essay, Ueber des 
B. Henohh entstehung sinn und zusani- 

mensezung , Gott., 1851. On the barren 
productions of later critics, and on other 

questions, see the Jahrbb. der BibL Wiss . 


viii. p. 182 sqq., ix. p. 240, xi. p. 231 sqq., 
vii. p. 155. Very noteworthy are the frag- 
ments of the books of Enoch and Noah which 
are still preserved in the later Rabbinical 
writings ; see Jellinek’s Beth ha Mid rash, 
ii. p. 30 sq., in. p. 155 sqq., iv. p. 127 sqq. 

- P. 302 sqq. 

3 Pp. 7E 252. 

4 According to the principal passage, 
cap. lxxxviii. sq. of the old numeration. 
The most proper division of these two 
chapters would be before lxxxviii. 110. 

5 According to lxxxix. 25 (xc. 17 Dillm). 

6 1) Antiochus the Great ; 2) Seleucus 

Philopator ; 3) Iieliodorus, see p. 292 sq., 
who though only on the throne for a short 
time could still be reckoned with the 
kings; 4) Antiochus Epiphanes ; 5) 

Antiochus Eupator ; 6) Demetrius I. ; 7) 
Alexander Balas ; 8) Demetrius II. ; 9) 
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justice be regarded as on the whole the worst of all heathen 
rulers, for, from the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, they really 
displayed almost incessantly, to a much greater degree than 
the Ptolemies or the Persian kings, the bitterest hostility 
towards the godly Judah. Analogous to this group of twelve 
heathen sovereigns closing the series of the seventy, is a similar 
group standing at the commencement of this fixed number. 
These are the rulers of the nation during its captivity, which 
is to be interpreted in its wider sense , 1 that dark period which 
seemed to correspond to the present. In the interval lie two 
groups of twenty-three. Each of these longer series denotes, 
therefore, a longer period of heathen sujDremacy, first the age 
of the Persian, and next that of the Greek dominion ; and by 
an exact* enumeration of the separate kings who reigned in 
those remoter times it is still possible to rediscover with 
sufficient approximation the c shepherds 5 whom the author had 
in view. The main feature in his idea was that after the last 
twelve unjust shepherds the whole period of the seventy 
heathen rulers, with its four different series, seemed to be 
finally closed, and a new era, that viz. of the Messiah, was 
necessarily about to begin . 2 But even beyond the period of 
the seventy heathen kings, the author casts a glance far back 
through all that had gone by, as though he desired to embrace 
in one vast picture not only all the future but also all the 
past of the divine dealings with humanity. 


Antiochus Balas ; 10) Trypho ; 1 1) Antio- 
chus Sidetes; 12) Demetrius II. for the 
second time. In the symbolical investiture 
of the book, the Seleucidse and Syrians 
are called the ravens ; Ixxxix. 2 sqq. 

1 As the thirty-seven shepherds men- 
tioned in Ixxxix. 1, or rather, according 
to ver. 7, the thirty-five, cannot be abso- 
lutely the first, hut, even as the literal 
sense of the words implies, may be divided 
into twelve and twenty-three, it is obvious 
that twelve shepherds correspond to the 
twelve hours specified in lxxxviii. 119. 
The use of the word * hours ’ in this pas- 
sage, instead of the more general expres- 
sion * times,’ Ixxxix. 1, 7, was probably 
intentional, in order to indicate at the 
same time the seventy years of the exile ; 
for according to the assumption carried 
through cap. xcii. that one day is equiva- 
lent to a century, and to the division of 
the day into eighteen hours adopted in 
cap. Ixxi., twelve hours would almost 
oeeupy seventy years. 

2 That the author cannot have written 
much later is clear from the fact that 
according to Euseb. Trap. Ev. ix. 17 (cf. 


Anatolius in Euseb. Ecc. Hist. vii. 32, 19), 
Alexander Polyhistor, as early as Sulla’s 
time, designated Enoch as the discoverer 
of astrology, which he could only have 
derived from our book. Wo may, it is 
true, infer from Ecelus. xliv. 16, ef. xlix. 
3 1, that before the time of the Son of 
Sirach, Enoch was already the subjeet of 
very numerous literary representations, 
and our hook simply exhibits the culmi- 
nating point of a later literature revolving 
around him (as we have already shown, 
p. 301, was the case with the book of 
Daniel), but it is precisely the element of 
astrology in our hook which is obviously 
its new and characteristic feature. On 
the other hand, it was not till after the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes and the 
subsequent campaign of John with Antio- 
chus Sidetes that the Parthians described 
in liv. 9-12, lv. 1-5, became well-known 
in Judah. The little lambs of a new and 
better kind, Ixxxix. 9 sqq., are tin? Macca- 
bees. The lamb slain by the ravens, 
Ixxxix. II, is Jonathan, p. 332 sq. ; the 
great new horn shooting up after an 
interval, Ixxxix. 13 sqq., is John. 
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The anxious inquiry into the course and issue of human 
history, and the zealous search for the finger of God in the 
great stages both of past and future, even in separate events, 
had been from the first in Israel a true prophetic task. But 
the attempt to adapt with a certain nicety the periods of the 
past to an apparently sacred and divine number, in order to 
infer from it with the more confidence a divine termination of 
their sufferings and trials, only came into fashion in these 
last centuries, in the complete extinction of the living pro- 
phetic ministry. For in this age the long and seemingly un- 
productive lapse of time during which the Messianic expectation 
was awaiting its fulfilment had given to this hope a greater 
tension and solicitude, while the historical survey of all ages 
embraced a much wider scope and was much better trained ; 
and the prophetic writer, because he could be nothing more 
than a writer, had now more leisure and inducement for the 
learned pursuit of such historical contemplations. Of this the 
first great and clearly preserved example is supplied to us by the 
book of Daniel, which endeavours to bring into a round 
number the period dating from the overthrow of the ancient 
kingdom and the first temple, in order to found upon it with 
all the more confidence conjectures about the approaching 
fulfilment of this very number and the divine consummation of 
all things which appeared involved in it . 1 But the longer the 
accomplishment of the Messianic hope was delayed, the further 
did the prophetic historical survey, impelled by a sort of 
internal necessity, extend itself over the remotest past, as 
though it could find no rest until it reached the two extreme 
limits of universal history itself. Some of the authors of our 
book of Enoch accordingly have striven to fathom the primeval 
ages of humanity. Amid these, they have fixed their gaze 
chiefly on the appearance and spiritual significance of Enoch, 
distinguished in the most wonderful way among the ten 
patriarchs of this earliest epoch of the world. As the first 
pious man standing at the highest stage of holiness, and living 
not too long before the Flood , 2 he seemed the fittest to dis- 
course with deep emphasis from his distant and elevated point 
concerning the sins of the whole world and their consequences ; 
to describe in grand pictures the steps of universal history 
predetermined from eternity down to its anticipated end; and 
to set forth the ultimate advent of the Messianic salvation as 
certain to arrive, even though late and not till after many and 

1 See the Prophetm des A . Bs. p. 309 sqq. 

2 Vol. i p. 265 sq. 
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long vicissitudes. At the same time one writer specially avails 
himself of the opportunity, as Enoch had once been known as 
the protector of all deeper inquiry and knowledge, and had 
consequently been himself regarded as the first great sage of 
the world, to make him proclaim, as though it were the result 
of his own experience, a sort of deeper view into the whole 
structure of the universe and the realm of spirits. This noble 
grasp of all the wonders of history, and of the spiritual and 
physical world, and the attempt to combine all these depart- 
ments more perfectly together, and employ them collectively 
for exhortation, constitute the second novelty in this book. 
The great diffuseness which naturally results, especially in 
comparison with the rapid brevity of the book of Daniel, 
proves that in the form in which we now have it the book is as 
it were the precipitate of a literature once very active which 
revolved in this age round Enoch. 1 Though, however, his 
exhortations flow on in a broad stream, they are at the same 
time ^vell calculated to seize and terrify the mind ; and it is 
these, together with the fragments and signs of secret wisdom 
which it contains, that must have procured for it a very large 
number of readers in that day. It succeeded in hitting off 
with sufficient power what there was to be said at the time ; 
and its earliest portions, which appeared in fugitive leaves, 
partly under Simon and partly in the early years of Hyrcanus, 
are directed with the utmost keenness against the heathen 
potentates and their allies. 

3) Supported by hopes and efforts such as these on the part 
of the better minds of his nation, John did not hesitate to 
throw off entirely the Syrian supremacy, and where possible, to 
conquer all the countries which, according to the sacred book 
of the law, had originally belonged to Israel. After a laborious 
siege of six months he took the fortified city of Medeba, on the 
east side of the Dead Sea. This was followed by the capture of 
Samega, 2 and with it probably of all the cities on the north-east 


1 An earlier work, of which no part has 
been incorporated in onr book of Enoch, 
must have depicted him in quite anothor 
character, as a man of tender, penitent 
conscience. This is clear from Ecclus. 
xliv. 16, and from the much stronger 
allusions of Philo, dc Pram. iii. (where 
he is not named, but referred to), de 
Abrakamo, iii. f. 9; cf. also my essay on 
the book of Enoch, p. 78. When, on the 
other hand, later writers praise him as 
the originator and promoter of all skill 

In literature and language (like J.dris 


among the Arabs), they may have bor- 
rowed the idea from our book. 

2 Samaia, Jos. Bell. Jud. i. 2, 6 (which 
I)e Saulcy, Voy. ii. p. 471, in vain takes 
under his protection), is perhaps only an 
accidental variation of the name. Sa- 
mega was probably the name of a city 
at that time of some power on the lako 
of jMerom, which Josephus in consequence 
always calls Samochonitis or Samccho- 
nitis ; so that ‘Samega and the neigh- 
bouring places,’ Ant. xiii. 9, 1, would 
denote the same district which in § 2 is 
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across tlie Jordan. He next reduced tlie province of Samaria 
and destroyed tlie temple on Gerizim ; and finally subdued in 
tlie west Gazara and Joppa with its harbour, and in the south 
Adora and Maresliah, which must have been restored to the 
ldumeans when the last j>eace had been concluded, together 
with all the rest of the Idumean territory. By these successes 
almost the whole dominions must have been reconquered over 
which Israel had formerly ruled in the best days of its earthly 
power ; but it is to be regretted that we are no longer 
acquainted with the details of the beginning and progress of 
these military undertakings of the valiant Asmonean. 

One statement, however, is of importance, viz. that he 
compelled the ldumeans, like the Samaritans, to recognise the 
liagiocraey in Jerusalem, under the penalty of expatriation. 
In this he succeeded, as we can readily understand, more easily 
with the former than with the latter. From this time forth, by 
the practice of circumcision, they became regular Judeans, and 
the military glory which now gathered round the name of 
Jerusalem obviously contributed not a little to make them 
forget their ancient hatred against it. Yet the fact of the 
conversion of the ldumeans is not without a higher significance, 
on account both of their own position in the jiast and of the 
further development of the whole history of Israel. Since the 
days of the judges and the kings there was no neighbouring 
people with which Israel had been compelled to struggle so 
keenly as with Edom. Edom was its nearest ‘ brother/ and its 
deeply-rooted hostility had been expressed bitterly enough at 
the time of the foundation of the new Jerusalem ; 1 it had been 
active in the days of the Son of Siracli, and had continued dow T n 
to the Maccabean wars ; 2 and it was now only by force of arms 
that the ldumeans were compelled to submit to circumcision. 
More closely considered, however, the unexpected good fortune 
which the ldumeans had attained at the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem 3 turned out to be rather the beginning of the 
ultimate ruin which now befel them. Under the protection of 
the Chaldeans they had taken possession of regions further 
north, and in particular had permanently occupied the whole 
of the wide districts on the south of Judah . 4 While, however, 
they were thus advancing to the north, the Arabian people of 

(•called ‘the springs,’ i.e. of the Jordan. 2 Pp. 277, 313. 

The Samach on the southern shore of the 3 P. SO sqq. 

lake of Galileo (Robinson, Bib, Res. ii. 4 lienee B cpfanfxa, i.e. the ancient 
p. 387, od. 1856) would in this ease be a Reersheba, vol. i. p. 340 note 6, is set 
different place. down to Idumea in Ptolemseus, Gcogr . v. 

1 P. 80 sqq. 16, 10. 
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the Nabateans 1 must liave found all the more room to spread 
far and wide through these territories, and establish a kingdom 
which, like all the countries on the borders of the Persian 
dominions, gradually acquired more and more independence, 
and grew up to such power, especially, it would seem, during 
the struggles between the Persians and Egyptians , 2 that at the 
time of the Diadochi it enters as a prominent force into the 
history with which we are more familiar . 3 Its capital was 
fixed at Sela (Petra), the same cavernous city, so hard to 
conquer, which had always been in earlier days tlie tribal seat 
of the Idumeans . 4 5 From here, however, the rule of the 
Nabateans east and west often extended as far north as 
Damascus. It may almost be said that this people, of Arab 
descent, but now mingled with so many Aramean elements/’ 
had in these last centuries stepped into the place of the ancient 
Midian. They possessed the Arabian coasts along this region, 
were distinguished by commerce and arts of every kind, as well 
as by a species of learned wisdom , 6 while they were still con- 
nected with the Arabs of the desert, and continued fond of 
spreading themselves by war. Their collisions from time to 
time with Israel in its rejuvenescence, both in the days of 
Nehemiah 7 and shortly before the present era , 8 have been 
already noticed ; how their influence made itself more and more 
deeply felt from this time onwards, till they finally succumbed 
to the omnipotence of Rome after the war of Hadrian, sub- 
sequent events will prove. If with their energetic aspirations 
they had for some time uncomfortably hemmed in the Idumeans, 
we can understand all the more readily how the latter were now 
at length completely humbled beneath the arras of Israel. 
This was the first time after the lapse of so many centuries 
that a nation was compelled to undergo circumcision, and 


1 Vol. i. p. 314 sqq. 

2 P. 202 sqq. 

3 See the circumstantial narrative in 
Diodorus, Hint. xix. 94-1 00. Already in 
Is. lx. 7, there is an allusion to the new 
power of the Nabateans ; cf. further the 
Gutting cr Nachrichtcn , 1857, p. 161 sqq. 
The coins published by the Due do 
Luynes in the Revue Rumismatique, 1859, 
show the names of several Nabatean 
kings. 

1 Vol. iv. pp. 141, 159. 

5 There is no doubt that the Aramean 

language was originally an Arabic lan- 
guage, in spite of the appearance, through 
the ancient Aramean countries which the 

Nabateans now occupied, of many Ara- 

mean elements in their names, their in- 


scriptions (sec the publication of some of 
these by the Comte de Vogue in the 
Revue Archeolog . 18G4), and their other 
writings (see the Gott. Xaclir. 1861, p^ 
109, where bwJ is better taken as ‘of 

heaven cf. also Epiphanius, Haer. li. 21, 
and the addenda in Oehler, opp. ii. 2, 
p. 633, Gott. Gel. Am ., 1864, p. 428, 
sq.). 

0 According to the remarkable passage 
in Baruch, iii. 22 sq. ; comp, with the 
Jahrbb. derBibl . Hiss. iv. p. 78. The vlc\ 
’Ayap, cf. Ps. Ixxxiii. 9, are only different 
in n5mc. As to the sea, compare Plut. 
Ant . xxxvi., Dio Cass. xlix. 32. 

7 P. 153. 

8 Pp. 313, 314, 324. 
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under tlie rigid form of the lmgiocracy greater violence u 
exerted than had ever been attempted before ; and it was 
certainly easier in the end to bring a heathen people to submit 
to it than to compel the Samaritans. But the entry of these wild 
and warlike Idumeans into the liagiocracy did not contribute 
in the sequel to make it more peaceful and mild. Bather was 
it the destiny, as will soon appear, of an Idumean family to 
exercise speedily enough a destructive influence upon the 
Asmonean, and the use of force was to be violently avenged 
upon the house that used it. 

By a solemn embassy to Borne, John further sought to secure 
the recognition of his conquests at the expense of the Syrian 
kingdom. 1 At a later period, also, the maintenance of friend- 
ship with Borne continued one of his chief objects. 

The disputes and wars of the Seleucidm, which from this time 
became if possible more and more mischievous and suicidal, 
greatly facilitated the efforts of John to attain complete inde- 
pendence. At Borne, moreover, where the endeavours of the 
Gracchi and other internal movements were beginning to 
produce a dangerous fermentation, there was not much disposi- 
tion to interfere in the affairs of Syria ; and besides the 
Judeans, several others of the surrounding provinces took the 
opportunity to secure their freedom, 2 as the example and new 
power of Israel exerted an influence in the same direction on 
all neighbouring peoples. John, also, had sufficient discretion 
to take but little part in the proceedings 0 f Syria. When, in 
the year 126 B.C., Ptolemy Pliyscon sent Alexander Zebina, 3 a 
pretended descendant of Balas, from Alexandria to the Syrians 
as their rightful king, John did not reject his overtures of 
friendship, such was still the strength of the previous inclination 
of the Judeans in favour of Balas ; yet from his fall, in the year 
128, John found no disadvantage accrue to himself. He had 
therefore leisure enough to take measures for the success of 
commerce and trade and the prosperity of all beneath his sway ; 
but if ever any warlike faction made an incursion into his 
territory in search of booty he repulsed them with vigour. 
The only subjugated people who would not long remain quiet 
were the Samaritans. They were fond of making alliances in 


1 According to the Roman document in 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 9, 2, which may have been 
reproduced more faithfully than the 
earlier ones. 

2 Such as Ascalon, which commenced a 

new chronological reckoning about this 
time; see the Chron. Pasch, i. p. 316; 


Eckhel, Doctr. iii. p. 436 sq.j JSumism. 
Chron. 1S62, p. 117. 

3 Cf. ] i . o ] as a Syrian personal 

name in Assemani’s Bihl. Or. ii. p, 230; 
for coius of his reign and that of Alex. 
Balas, see Lenormant-Behr, p. 137 sqq. 
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secret with the Syrian kings, and at their instigation maltreated 
oh one occasion some inhabitants of Mareshah who had now 
become Judeans . 1 Upon this John resolved to indict the 
severest punishment upon these irreconcilable enemies. He 
besieged the city of Samaria, surrounded it by a trench and 
double wall, and then, in consequence of his advanced age, 
entrusted the further conduct of the siege to his two eldest 
sons, Aristobulus and Antigonus. The famished Samaritans 
called Antiochns Cyzicenus to their aid, but the sons of John 
defeated him, and pursued him as far as Scytliopolis (Betli- 
shean) on the north-east. They were equally successful against 
Ptolemy Lathurus, who intended to come to the rescue of the 
city with six thousand men ; they then repulsed his generals, 
Callimander and the corruptible Epicrates, and after a siege of 
a year captured the city, upon which it was entirely destroyed. 
When this was done they chastised Scytliopolis , 3 further to the 
north, which was still inhabited by heathen, and the country on 
Carmel , 4 which had promoted the rising. 

This merciless severity against the Samaritans was clearly 
only practised by John because the liagiocracy drove him to it. 
The Samaritans, however, were not to be completely bent and 
changed by the Judeans, as the subsequent course of events 
showed speedily enough ; they had in fact good reasons for not 
passing into their community so entirely as the Idumeans . 5 
But it was only now that the mutual hostility between the two 
reached the frightful height in which it continued almost ever 
after with scarcely any interruption and abatement, extending 
from the simplest acts of life even into literature, where it at 
length finally perpetuated itself. It was at this date that some 
Judean, impelled by the temper of the age, wrote a book in 
which he intended to set forth historically, by half fictitious 
tales, how Alexander, when he first entered Asia, had paid high 
honours to the Judeans, but had rejected the Samaritans ; 6 and 
how, under Ptolemy Philometor in Alexandria, a similar but 
purely learned dispute about the pre-eminence of Jerusalem or 
Geriziin had become so violent that in order to settle their 

1 Pp. 31.5, 350. 4 According to Jos. Bell. Jud. i. 2, 7. 

2 Antiochus Cyzicenus docs not appear In the Ant., Josephus passes this by 
as a partner of the Syrian throne till 115 without giving any reason for it. More- 
b.c. f and does not receive the government over, it is probable that Josephus has not 
of central Syria and Phoenicia till 111 mentioned all the conquests of John ; for 
n.c. ; and it was only when he was in it is not till the time of Alex. Jannreus 
power over these districts that he could that he briefly enumerates all the distant 
come to the aid of the Samaritans. Ac- conquests of tho Judeans at that period 
cording to this, the destruction of Samaria Ant. xiii. 15, 4. 

must have fallon in Johu’s last years. 5 P. 350. 

3 See p. SO. 6 ' P. 213 sq. 
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respective claims the king had summoned before him the most 
learned men on both sides, Sabboeus and Theodosius representing 
the Samaritans, Andronicus, son of Messalam , 1 the Judeans ; 
but at the end of their arguments the two Samaritans were 
completely beaten by the one Judean, and were executed as 
false accusers . 2 It was from this time that the Judeans 3 
habituated themselves to designate the Samaritans simply by the 
opprobrious name ‘ Cutheans / 4 following an empty witticism 
with which some learned writer had once thought to shine. 


2** The Temple at Leontopolis and the Egyptian Judeans . 

The Judeans in the holy land, under the guidance of valiant 
and sagacious leaders, seemed now to be winning lasting reve- 
rence and fame among the peoples of the earth, and even to be 
rising to the greatness and power of their ancestors in the fairest 
days of the ancient kingdom. This could not fail to react advan- 
tageously on the honour and esteem in which the numbers 
dispersed in foreign countries were held. We have already 
seen 5 how low the regard for them threatened to sink in the 
age immediately preceding the Maeeabean elevation. Since that 
time, however, we may trace almost contemporaneously with 
the new rise in the fatherland an increase in the importance 
of the Hellenistic Judeans. To this subject belongs in par- 
ticular the history of the origin and position of the temple at 
Leontopolis in Egypt . 6 


1 Cf. p. 253. 

2 Jos. Ant. xiii. 3, 4. We do not now 
know any particulars about either of 
these three Hellenists. Theodosius is 
certainly quite a different person from tho 
Dositheus cursorily mentioned above, p. 
279 ; in such cases, however, false accu- 
sers were probably punished in this way, 
after the example already related, p. 290. 
How the Samaritans turned the point of 
such narratives upside down, has been 
shown above, pp. 221 note 3, 253. 

3 Vol. iv. p. 215 sq. 

4 In th e Rabbinical writings^*}-) is the 

constant designation of the Samaritans : in 
Josephus, on the other hand, Xouflcuot only 
occurs here and there. — How far it was 
allowable to have any intercourse with 
tho Samaritans may be read, according 
to a Jerusalem DDDft in R. 

Kirehheim’s HI HD DO yHi? (Frankf. 
1851), pp. 31-37- From this it is clear 
that there was then a great deal of inter- 
course between men of tho two creeds, 


because there were still large numbers of 
Samaritans, but also that the Rabbis 
continued to attribute to the Samaritans, 
like the Sadducees (p. 278), a disbelief in 
the resurrection. 

s P. 296. 

6 If this temple, which was destroyed 
about a.d. 73, really stood for 343 years, 
as Josephus states, Bell. Jud. vii. 10, 4, 
we should be obliged to assign it quite a 
different origin from that to which Jose- 
phus himself so often alludes, Bell. Jud . 
vii. 10, 2 sq. ; Ant. xiii. 3, 2 ; 10, 4 ; xx. 10, 
13 ; but we aro probably safe in saying 
that this number rests on an error, so 
that we should read 243. Supposing 
therefore that this temple was destroyed 
in 73 a.d. (the exact year is not given by 
Josephus), the foundation would have 
been laid in 170 b.c., and this would har- 
monise well with the circumstances of the 
period. But in Ant. xii. 9, 7, Josephus 
relates that at the time of his fathers 
death, Onias was not yet of age, and that 
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When the high-priest Onias III . 1 had been so unjustly 
deposed and finally murdered, while men so unworthy in every 
respect as Jason, Menelaus, and Alcimus were instituted in his 
office, it is easy to understand why Onias, his son, sought 
refuge with Ptolemy Philometor, who readily protected him on 
account of the hostility between the two royal houses. Nor is 
it surprising that, looking at the desperate circumstances of the 
legalists 2 in Palestine, at the hopelessness of his own position, 
and the friendship manifested towards his ancestors by the first 
Ptolemies, he should even conceive the idea of founding and 
maintaining a temple in Egypt itself, which should be free from 
the perversions then creeping in at Jerusalem, and could serve 
at any rate for the Hellenists as an unmolested and worthy 
place of purification. It was not forgotten that Israel had for 
more than a century been most closely connected with the 
Ptolemies, and had been truly prosperous under their sway. Of 
this, indeed, they could not help being reminded vividly enough 
under the fresh abominations of the Syrian rule. In particular, 
the high-priestly house had formerly stood by the Ptolemies 
almost (as it now seemed) like one princely family beside 
another, and the Alexandrian Judeans were distinguished for 
their wealth and culture. Moreover, the jealousy and bitter 
hostility existing between the governments of the Ptolemies 
and the Seleucidm might promote the design of a greater 
independence on the part of the Hellenists. 

Onias himself was not one of the lawless undisciplined 
spirits of his time. He wished to maintain the whole law as it 
was then expounded. It could not therefore seriously occur to 
him to question the right of the temple at Jerusalem to 
precedence, or to deter the Hellenists who wished to offer their 
gifts and sacrifices there from doing so. Yet the sanctuary in 
Egypt was to be more than a synagogue , 3 so little did even the 
synagogues appear able to take the place of a regular holy 
centre, and the practice which grew up of bringing gifts 
thither, particularly in times when the temple at Jerusalem was 
desecrated and they could not be offered there, seemed perfectly 


ho did not' flee to Egypt till the rule of 
Alcimus. It is probable that, .as his 
name shows, he was not the firstborn of 
his father: perhaps he was the grandson 
of Onias III., as Josephus, Bell. Jud . vii. 
10, 2, also calls him Simon’s son. In 
this* ease it would be better to read 233 
(Rufinus reads 333), and the temple 
would have been founded in 160 b.c. 

1 P. 271. 


2 A similar expatriation of a strong 
party took place, ‘a little more than three 
hundred years after the restoration of tho 
second temple/ to Babylonia, if we may 
believe tho narrative of Makrizi (Sacy’s 
Chrcstom. Ar. i. p. 100 sq.): but the 
whole narrative, in the form in which 
it there appears, is extremely uncertain 
and obscure. 

3 P. 212 sq. 
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appropriate. Nor was there an} r want of arguments from the 
sacred books in aid of a new enterprise of this nature, and 
some words at the end of the unique divine utterance in 
Is. xix . 1 supplied in abundance a very close support . 2 Onias, 
accordingly, applied with his request to Ptolemy Philometor 
and his consort Cleopatra. In the district of Heliopolis, a part 
of Egypt already consecrated by the memory of Moses , 3 
near the city of Leontopolis, he had observed a spot where 
a sanctuary of Bubastis, the goddess of the country, was 
languishing amid the thousand other Egyptian sanctuaries. 
This place he requested for himself, and it was reported that 
Philometor granted it with the joking remark that he wondered 
how Onias could think of making a sanctuary out of a spot’ 
which, though inhabited by sacred animals, was yet in the 
Judean sense polluted , 4 for the animals were among those 
reckoned unclean by the Judeans. In the sanctuary itself was 
placed an altar exactly resembling that at Jerusalem. Instead 
of the seven-lighted candlestick, which seems to have been 
regarded as too holy to be imitated, a single golden lamp was 
suspended in it by a golden chain. The sacred house was 
built somewhat in the form of a tower ; the forecourt was 
enclosed with a wall of brick and gates of stone ; 5 and the whole 
of the fortified little town, with the district which gathered 
round the temple, was probably called Onion . 6 It is clear, 
therefore, that the object in this case was not a mere imitation 
of the temple at Jerusalem. Involuntarily, however, a blow 
had been inflicted on the current doctrine of the necessity of 
but one temple ; whether its effects were to be strengthened or 
mitigated depended on the subsequent development of various 
circumstances. 

The immediate purpose of this Egyptian temple disappeared, 
it is true, after the great Maccabean war and the elevation of 
the Asmoneans by general consent to the liigh-priesthood. 
The Ptolemies, however, naturally sought to protect it as far as 
possible, if only to prevent the too abundant flow of the money 

1 Vol. iv. p. 189. may certainly, as in most other cases of the 

2 According to the narrative in Jos. kind, be reproduced freely ; but Josephus 
Ant. xiii. 3, 2. The conclusion of Is. xix., evidently read it in an older work, and its 
I have always maintained, is perfectly author certainly relied upon trustworthy 
genuine, both as a whole, and in its sepa- ancient narratives. 

rate verses, members of the verses, and 5 Jos. Bell. Jud. vii. 10, 3. 

words, and all the doubts raised against 6 Jos. Bell. Jud. i. 1, 1 ; Ant. xiv. 8, 1, 

it in modern times are quite groundless; and elsewhere. On the situation of 
nor is this in fact hard to prove. Onion see further Champollion’s Id Egyj)tr t 

* Vol. ii. p. 3. ii. p. 274, Wilkinson’s Egypt and Thebes , 

4 The correspondence, between Onias p 297 sq., Lepsius' Chronologic der Agy- 
and Philometor in Jos. Ant. xiii. 3, 1 sq., ptcr, i. p. 358. 
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of the Egyptian Judeans to Jerusalem. It continued, there- 
fore, to be honourably regarded, and was very highly reverenced 
by some Hellenists, particularly by those who found in it a 
verbal fulfilment of Israel’s prophecy. 1 Late in the Roman 
age, when it was much easier to restore the stricter unity of 
the liagiocracy, Philo, who places the temple in Jerusalem 
above everything else, says not one word against that in 
Leontopolis. 2 And it is certain that it contributed, together 
with other events, to strengthen afresh among the Hellenists 
also that stricter tendency of faith to which the whole age was 
now triumphantly inclining. The rising esteem in which the 
Judeans in Egypt and in the connected island of Cyprus came 
to be once more held after the foundation of this temple, is 
clear from many signs. In Egypt there then flourished the 
learned Aristobulus, 3 who was highly reverenced in Palestine 
also. According to a statement which seems sufficiently worthy 
of credence, 4 there was an Onias at the head of the troops who, 
after the death of Ptolemy Philometor in the year 145, resisted 
the advance of his brother Physcon from Cyrene. The latter 
gained his end, it is true, by a compromise; but it continued 
to be a favourite story that the injustice of his cause had been 
made manifest by a divine token, for the elephants which he 
had prepared in Alexandria to trample on the captive Judeans 
had turned quite unexpectedly against their enemies, and 
killed a number of them. We may, however, reasonably 
suppose that this Onias % was identical with the head of the 
Egyptian Judeans, whom we have already mentioned as the 
friend of Philometor. By his side, according to this statement, 
another Judean named Dositheus served as military captain 
under Philometor. Two sons of Onias, moreover, Hilkiah and 
Ananias, were in such favour with Cleopatra, the mother of 
Ptolemy Lathurus, and with subsequent princes, that they 
entrusted to them important military offices, and chiefly relied 
on their Judean troops. 5 And as in this period of decline 


1 Of this a clear indication is to be 
found in the fact that the Hellenists 
wished to find this sanctuary expressly 
foretold in Is. xix. 18, and hence, instead 
of the unintelligible name Wais ’A 
they adopted in preference the reading, 
which they cleverly changed in accordance 
with Is. i. 27, tt6\is ’A aeden, i.e. the ‘city 
of righteousness.’ That this is the reading 
in the great majority of MSS. is shown by 
llolmes-Parsons. 

2 In the Gemara to Avoda Sara fol. 52 b 

a great deal is said about what was to be 


done with priests or vessels which had 
served in the temple of Onias, or with the 
stones of the desecrated altar in Jerusa- 
lem, and they are all rejected; but these 
are only later scholastic views. 

3 P. 259. 

4 Jos. Contr. Ap. ii. 5 ; the story about 
the elephants is also important, on ac- 
count of 3 Macc. ; see below. 

5 Jos. Ant. xiii. 10, 4, following the 
fragment of the unknown work of Strabo 
of Cappadocia ; and xiii. 13, 1 sq., xiv. 6, 
2 ; 8 , 1 . 
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Judean- Egyptian troops had often to defend the eastern frontier 
of Egypt, where, moreover, their temple stood, it seemed as if the 
ancient days of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt had almost come again . 1 

What ultimately became of the Egyptian high-priestly house 
of Onias we cannot now tell. It was probably extinct in the 
Roman age, as there is no mention of it at the time of the 
destruction of this temple under Vespasian. After the dis- 
appearance of the Ptolemaic power and the beginning of the 
universal sovereignty of Rome, the tendency was to draw the 
threads of Judeanism in every quarter tighter and tighter in 
Jerusalem. But in spite of this, many peculiar customs re- 
tained their place among the Egyptian Hellenists, even in 
religion itself. One means of establishing the utmost similarity 
in all its external forms was supplied particularly by the feasts. 
Stress was laid on the most general participation possible in 
the great ancient feasts held every year in Jerusalem ; and it 
was desired that the new and voluntary festivals which were 
introduced there and kept with high honour should be solem- 
nised in other places also . 2 There are, however, traces which 
show that the feast of Purim was not long celebrated in Egypt ; 
so that at a later period there was need of a special exhor- 
tation and fresh preparations for it . 3 Many feasts, on the 
other hand, were established in Egypt, and particularly in the 
luxurious Alexandria, merely to give expression to local feelings 
and requirements. Among these, special mention may be 
made of one held on the island of Pharos, in commemoration 
of the glorious age under the early Ptolemies, when the Greek 
Bible arose, and to which the memory turned fondly as a con- 
trast to the calamities of a later day . 4 Of quite a peculiar 
character was the so-called Basket-feast, described by Philo 
in a little work recently discovered, but only in an imperfect 
form . 5 At this feast the first-fruits were annually offered in 
spring and autumn, in accordance with the prescriptions in 
Dent, xxvi., but accompanied by special customs, so that even 
Philo found himself compelled to describe it. It was probably 
introduced after the establishment of the temple in Leonto- 
polis, and may have corresponded in Egypt to the festival at 
the distribution of wood in Palestine . 6 

1 Vol. i. p. 406 sq. p. 312. 

2 This is clearly shown by the second 4 Of this, according to the assertion of 

book of Maccabees. Philo, Be Vit. Mo$. ii. 7 there can be 

3 See the subscription to the Greek no doubt. — A similar feast is presupposed 
book of Esther (already discussed, p. 233 by the narrative in 3 Mace. vii. 19 sq., on 
notel), according to which the persons there which see below. 

specified imported the book, i.e. into the 5 See Mai’s edition (Milan., 1818), pp. 
Hellenistic community at Alexandria. 1-7. 

A similar case has been mentioned on 6 P. 166. 
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IV. The Elevation and Strength, and the Weakness 
and Disruption, of Judeanism. 

The position and general life of the numerous Judeans scat- 
tered among the heathen attract, however, less and less atten- 
tion in comparison with the question whether the new spiritual 
elevation and the development of circumstances which had 
been making such powerful progress in the centre of the holy 
land for the past sixty or seventy years, would be able to 
remove the deeper evils of the time and permanently hold 
their ground. The utmost which it was possible to attain 
within the Greek age, and, so far as this was the highest point 
in the career of the new Jerusalem, within the whole of the 
third stage of the history of Israel, was now attained. The 
tearful labours of the founders of the new Jerusalem, the fiery 
zeal of Ezra and his friends, with their trust in the Scriptures, 
the deep sufferings, the inexhaustible toils, and the victorious 
struggles of the Maccabees, had, in the slow but sure progress 
of time, at length formed a nation which seemed to stand 
among the other nations of the earth in free independence and 
honoured power, and in which the most glorious features of 
its nobler past were about to reappear in combination with 
new and permanent blessings of the higher life. For the 
ultimate and elevated goal, also, towards which the whole of 
Israel’s long history through this age was continually approxi- 
mating and aspiring with increasing power, much had been 
gained. Even at the beginning of this last great stage 
heathenism seemed to be for ever overcome ; and yet, in the 
midst of its course, the nation was subjected to a grave temp- 
tation from an unexpected quarter to relapse into it. In 
Greece, heathenism had arrived at its most characteristic ful- 
filment, and now, instead of using rough force, it approached 
the ancient people of the true religion in the most seductive 
manner, with its perfected spiritual power. Accordingly, it 
was truly vanquished now in its most brilliant and alluring 
aspect, as the consummation of the beauty, art, and science of 
life. In spite of all the Greek arts, the eternal truths and 
powers of the ancient genuine religion were grasped with fresh 
and deep earnestness ; nor was there ever again in the history 
of the new Jerusalem a period when men could waver between 
the two, or dream of the possibility of their outward combi- 
nation. And if it was still necessary for the history of the 
development of the true religion to be linked pre-eminently 
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with that of a single nation, because, in spite of long and 
persistent efforts, it was not yet consummated even in this 
one people, there was now exhibited for the admiration of the 
world the spectacle of a nation rising again with such 
genuine power that whatever further development its history 
might undergo, and whatever sacrifices it might demand, it 
felt itself strengthened anew to achieve on behalf of its religion 
even the most difficult and unexpected tasks, and even called 
afresh to them by God himself. At this point, then, we see 
the ultimate and highest flight to which Jahveism, conscious 
of victory, rises in its contest with heathenism of every kind. 
Under the heavy oppression of the age, the book of Daniel 
beholds the final judgment of the world threatening all hea- 
thenism sufficiently near at hand. The book of Enoch gives 
us a most profound glimpse into the inner disruption of the 
existing Judeanism, and exerts the whole irresistible weight of 
its celestial threats against the party of the indifterentists and 
free-minded ; 1 but the inexhaustible stream of its utterances 
against heathenism as the imperial power of the day possesses 
incomparably more force and grandeur. 2 And when in the 
year 124 b.c. a new storm seemed impending from Egypt 
against the sovereignty of John, which, during its latter years 
had been marked internally by such prosperity and peace, we 
see the oldest and withal the most perfect and noblest of the 
Sibylline poets whose works have come down to us 3 rise up 
against heathenism with all the charm of artistic Greek utter- 
ance, but, at the same time, with all the earnestness and 
courage of the true religion. 4 And these writers, with their 
fresh inspiration, were not alone : the active conversion of the 
heathen by special missionaries now begins to be pursued more 
vigorously, as will appear further on. 

Infinite, however, as was the importance of the revival of 
the imperishable ancient truths and powers of the people with 
all their force, before the eyes of the great world and in high 
honour, it was only the old elements which thus triumphantly 
reappeared ; and the time was not yet come for the great new era 
towards which the whole age was aspiring. The grand decisive 
end of all things which the book of Daniel had announced to 
this age, in the midst of its most strenuous efforts to reach its 
purest height, as quite near, was still postponed in its complete 
fulfilment. Even the glowing hopes for the speedy coming of 

1 See in particular the book of Enoch, 3 P. 261. 

cc, xcii—ev. 5 See this subject further treated in the 

? Ibid. cc. xxxrii.-liY. 6; ly. 3 — lxxi. Abk. iibcr die Sibyllcnbiickcr, pp. 10-41. 
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the Messiah as the judge of the world and the founder of his 
own kingdom, which flow without ceasing from the book of 
Enoch, met with as little immediate realisation, in spite of 
repeated attempts actually to determine the date of the advent 
by divine indications, such as the expectations veiled in Greek 
within the mysterious Sybilline utterances. Much was indeed 
speedily enough fulfilled to this effect, and a divine judgment 
of sufficient severity to make even the unbelievers tremble as 
it passed over them was executed upon Antiochus Epiphanes, 
on the apostates, and on so many other ungodly elements of 
the age. But heathenism, on the whole, maintained its ground, 
and there was no sign even in Israel itself of any movement 
for removing the deeper imperfections which had clung to it 
from ancient times, and had not diminished in the vehement 
struggles of its latest days. Between heathenism and Jali- 
veism, and, within the compass of the latter itself, between 
legality and illegality, there still existed hostility and desire 
of mutual destruction, which were at times scarcely restrained 
and quieted by outward force ; and the means by which a 
higher accord and reconciliation could be brought about con- 
tinued a subject only of longing and of hope. There was the 
more reason for this attitude on the part of the better minds 
of the day, as the age found its greatest strength and most 
brilliant triumph in nothing higher than the restoration and 
defence of the past. 

From this cause an ineradicable feeling that everything 
which now existed or which might be newly founded would 
be only provisional, and that something higher was to be 
soon expected, penetrated even the most elevated and serene 
moments of this period. When the people conferred on 
their own Simon perpetual sovereignty , 1 they did so under 
the express limitation 4 until a faithful prophet should arise 5 
who should instruct the community more clearly and surely 
how the supreme dignity of the state was to be discharged 
and to whom it was due . 2 Thus in the slow course of these 
centuries the Messianic hope penetrates once more without 
resistance through all their feelings, not merely in periods of 
deep distress and longing, but in those also of the highest 
exaltation and joy: without this outlook and expectation there 
is no pure satisfaction or tranquillity. — And consequently, the 
very elements which seemed for the time being about to 
establish themselves on such a firm and enduring basis, in 

1 r. 336, 

2 1 Mace. xiv. 41 ; cf. iv. 4G, ix. 27 ; and Jahrbb. dcr Bibl. Wiss. iii. p. 231. 
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reality carried with them the germ of a speedy dissolution 
which there was no possibility of averting. Neither the mere 
restoration of the past and the violent expulsion of everything 
opposed to it, nor the mere expectation of some better and 
perfected state to come, could create a permanent order, as 
the condition of things at the supreme point of the third stage 
of this history shows in the strongest and most instructive 
manner. The whole age evidently desired at this epoch of its 
development to apply itself to a higher peace, so as to enjoy 
the fruits of its great victory, and allow the fulness of its pros- 
perity to unfold itself in content. The violent fermentation 
and disturbances in the inner life of the people had for a 
hundred years concentrated themselves within narrower and 
narrower limits around the forcible opposition of two powerful 
houses, and had become much clearer through this decided 
separation. Around the house of the sons of Tobias , 1 too 
closely allied with the earlier high-priestly house, had gathered 
the heathen party in growing numbers and eagerness for con- 
test ; around the Asmonean the faithful collected with in- 
creasing determination. The former house, however, with its 
partisans, was now entirely defeated and annihilated. The 
Asmonean by its triumph had covered itself with glory, and 
John, with all his valour and his passion for war, had no less 
feeling for the arts of peace; he promoted commerce and 
trade ; he protected and carefully fostered the security of the 
kingdom, and displayed in all departments a mild disposition . 2 
While, however, the age of David and Solomon seemed now 
about to return, the basis upon which the times reposed soon 
revealed its utter weakness, honeycombed as it was through and 
through ; and the hagiocracy no sooner appears to be esta- 
blished in greater steadfastness than ever, than its deepest 
pillars totter, and in its fall it first drags down the Asmonean 
house, and then, soon after, the whole people too. The 
obscure commencement of this ultimate ruin, towards which 
everything advanced without arrest through all the grave 
events that intervened, is to be found unmistakably in the 
reign, outwardly so brilliant, of John Hyrcanus. 

Independent as the nation might seem to be abroad, it was 
indebted for this freedom in a greater degree than it at present 
suspected to the Romans, whose alliance it had been among 
the earliest efforts of Judas, the first Asmonean, to secure, and 

1 Pp. 271 sq., 292. no less attested the mildness of his dispo- 

2 At a later period innovations in sition, Mish. *0^ v. 15, n01D» 

legislation were ascribed to him which ix. 10. 
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whose friendship liis successors had so far invariably regarded 
as the foundation-stone of the whole structure of their power. 
Only too soon, however, was the enchantment to disappear in 
which the fascination of the Homan name had lulled the 
Judeans, along with so many other remote nations, and which 
we may still recognise in all its significance, with such unsur- 
passed simplicity and truth, in the author of the first book of 
Maccabees. This affords us ample proof of the infinite distance 
at which, so far as the national energy is concerned, the times 
of Joshua and David stood above the present, in spite of the 
strange momentary flights which the nationality still exhibits. 
As to the popular wisdom, it is equally clear how destitute the 
6 prophetless age 5 was of the penetrating insight and power of 
true prophets, for an Isaiah would never have consented to 
such leagues. 

We must, it is true, bear in mind that in seeking the friend- 
ship of Home the Asmoneans were only yielding to an attrac- 
tion which at that time seized upon all Judeans within and 
without the holy land with an almost irresistible force. It is 
the destiny which circumstances force upon those nations who 
have lost their independence or feel themselves too weak to 
regain it in its widest scope, that they seek with blind and 
eager haste to clutch the advantages which a new worldly 
position, even though it come from strangers, appears to offer. 
In spite of all the glorious struggles of the Asmoneans, the new 
Israel, it now becomes perfectly clear, could never become a 
truly powerful nation. Numbers of the wealthiest, or at any 
rate the most industrious, Judeans, scattered through all 
countries accessible to the Homans, wished before all things to 
prosecute their commerce and trade with the utmost possible 
security and ease. As those who were dispersed among the 
heathen annually sent the richest benefactions to the temple 
in their native land, they looked for protection and assistance 
from the power which ruled there. Moreover, now that the 
sea-coast had been conquered, the Judeans in Palestine itself 
threw themselves with increasing energy into general trade. 
In their usages and customs all Judeans were resolved to obey 
only their own law, and they thus claimed many advantages 
over the heathen. Bound by a new maxim of their teachers, 
they now refused with more and more decision to serve in 
heathen armies , 1 and yet they demanded the privileges of the 
best citizens, viz. public protection for their gains, and a 


1 Jos. Ant xviii. 3. 5 : cf. xi. 8, 5. 
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special court of justice for their co-religionists. Two hundred 
years before, they had eagerly attached themselves to the new 
Greek power, and sought to extract its advantages ; and now 
the Roman friendship seemed to them of much greater import- 
ance for the prosecution of their endeavours among the heathen 
with greater honour and security, and they seized every oppor- 
tunity for improving their secular position in this direction. 
About the year 120 b.c., Antioclius Grypus, son of Antiochus of 
Side, when he had with difficulty obtained a small force, resolved 
to set up again the old Seleucidic claims, and in particular to 
threaten Joppa with a garrison, or at least to claim the right of 
ingress or egress for his ships free of toll. Upon this John des- 
patched an embassy on behajf of the Judeans, which the Romans 
received. 1 The next step, however, which John hastened to take 
was to communicate the favourable decree of Rome to Greek 
cities, such as Pergamus, and by this means to seek afresh their 
favourable disposition towards the Judeans. Documents of 
about the same period have been preserved on the part of the 
Halicarnassians, the Sardians, and the Ephesians, in which the 
inhabitants of these cities concede certain demands to the 
Judeans in their midst in special consideration of their being 
allies and friends of the Romans. 2 It was the same zeal which 
some time later induced so many Hellenists, particularly those 
residing in Asia Minor, to acquire the Roman citizenship, even 
though at a heavy price, 3 as this gained for them certain 
eminent advantages and securities. The blame, therefore, does 
not lie upon the Asmonean princes exclusively. But we see 
all the more clearly the irreconcilable contradictions in which 
Israel was now to be engaged. On the one hand it was making 


1 All this can only bo inferred from 
the document, which will bo discussed 
immediately at greater length, contained 
in Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 22. 

2 To this belong the four documents 
which Josephus inserts in a very different 
connection, Ant. xiv. 10, 22-25. In this 
passage he groups together a number of 
documents about the Rom an -Judean alli- 
ance extracted from a still larger collec- 
tion in his possession, but he has so little 
historical capacity for judging them cor- 
rectly that he regards the Ilyrcanus men- 
tioned in § 22 as Hyreanus II. The four 
last documents, on the other hand, seem 
to me intelligible only when treated as 
belonging to the time of Ilyrcanus I., for 

which they are of great importance, and 
their genuineness is only established all 
the more securely by the mistakes of 


Josephus about them. 

3 Thus in the time of Hyreanus II. the 
Judeans in many of the cities of Asia Elinor 
and Greece are designated as ‘ Roman 
citizens,’ Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 13, 14, 16-19; 
cf. also Philo, vol. ii. pp. 569, 587 ; Acts 
xxii. 28. So soon, on the other hand, as 
any city in ancient Canaan could be 
brought under Judean supremacy, their 
heathen inhabitants, as many as could 
still reside there, were only regarded, in 
accordance with the right of antiquity 
(Alterth. p. 273), as mere Met&ci, as in 
Jamnia and Ascalon at the time of the 
Herodeans ; see Philo, vol. ii. pp. 575 sq., 
594. This relation is very clearly described 
by Josephus, Bell. Jud. vii. 6, 4, in the 
case of Machserus, originally a 3Ioabite- 
Idumean city. 
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the most violent efforts to emerge from its own nationality, 
and, instead of the Greek, now regarded the Roman as decidedly 
better ; on the other, however, it was resolved to adhere to it, 
and to aim at getting no advantages from foreigners save such 
as would promote its material welfare. In religion it desired 
to be better than all heathens and therefore better even than 
the Romans, but among the heathen it wanted to pass as their 
best friend. Could such internal contradictions come to any 
other than a melancholy end ? 


1 . The Pharisees and Essees . 

1) Within the nation the piety which had sprung out of the 
knowledge and blessings, as well as out of the efforts and 
limitations of the preceding period, 1 had been sufficiently 
prominent and powerful sixty years before to direct the hearts 
of men once more to the eternal power, and produce champions 
who preferred immediate death to everlasting ruin and shame. 
But as it only sought for holiness in the scripture, where 
it was not to ' be found pure and clear enough, its outward 
triumph was no sooner achieved than it began to be 
full of danger. In a period of calamity affecting the whole 
nation it was comparatively unimportant whether its ele- 
vated truths were derived from the scripture or not. They 
were efficacious because they were needed, and their in- 
fluence was strengthened by the sacredness of the source 
from which they were drawn. But piety had no sooner gained 
the upper hand in the nation 2 than it began to confound 
with the instruments of its triumph the source from which it 
had obtained them ; it placed the holy scriptures still higher 
and paid them a more scrupulous veneration than ever before. 
One powerful cause of the adoption of this devious course and 
this misuse of its success was involved in its own existence ; 
but this led its individual adherents to separate themselves 
into two wholly new parties, so that it could no longer be 

1 P. 281 sq." almost exclusively from Josephus but 

2 Josephus is quite correct in not saying confuse many details. The views of 

anything about his ‘ three sects of the Jewish writers of the present day, such as 
Judeans’ till after Jonathan’s great victory, Geiger and Gratz (and also Jost), on t lie 
Ant. xiii. 5, 9; although his discussion origin and value of the Pharisees and 
of the subject is devoid of any deeper Saddueces are wholly unhistorical and 
knowledge, and consequently is obviously baseless, because they are themselves 
quite abrupt and arbitrary ; cf. besides, nothing but Pharisees, and do not intend 
Jos. Vit. cap. 2, and see above, p. 276 note to be anything else; cf. Jcthrbh. tier Jiihl. 
1. The remarks on the three 'Ilnercses’ Wiss. viii. p. 299 sqq. ; ix. pp. 10.3 sqq., 
in Ilippolytus’s Thilosophumenn , ix. 18- 238, 210. On the z&opav mentioned p. 

20, are of no importance; they are derived 278 note 1, cf. Jo*. Contr. Ap. ii. 19. 
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confined, as it had hitherto been, to its good side only. Avery 
large number of the so-called pious, among whom the young 
were in the majority, formed from this time a party of their 
own, which soon came to be distinguished by the name of the 
Pharisees, whose careers and enterprises are much more pro- 
minent in the history of this period down to the destruction 
of Jerusalem than their philosophical maxims or their deep 
and novel views. From the very first their impulse by no 
means led them to quiet knowledge, laborious exploration, or 
severe toil, so much as to action and rule among the people. 
In this respect they were certainly in their origin true children 
of their age. After every great victory achieved in the career 
of a nation there are some active minds whose only object is 
to grasp its advantages as vividly as possible, and, by whatever 
means, retain them for themselves. The Pharisees were now 
in this position. Their principal desire was to keep fast hold 
of the triumph which had just been won. They well understood 
that even in the nation at large nothing but piety could 
accomplish such great deeds, keep the community together, and 
make it strong, but under the impulse of ambition, and 
devoted more or less consciously to their own interests, they 
made piety into a sort of art and trade, in order permanently to 
secure their own power. 

This effort was promoted by the hagioeraey, now long 
established and full of vigorous aspiration, though some of the 
impulses and powers which it brought to aid it were rather 
hidden than clearly developed. In concealing what was vitally 
and originally holy, and giving it no scope for influence on its 
own account, the hagioeraey tended to encourage and defend 
hypocrisy, and for hiding piety conveniently behind certain 
pious words and signs and usages a sacred book of law readily 
afforded plenty of pretexts and support. Such pretexts the 
Pharisees sought for, that they might be pious without the 
trouble of continually making fresh efforts, and pass as pious 
among the people. They found them without difficulty, 
partly in the sacred book of law, which they examined and ex- 
pounded in their own sense, partly in the impulses and tenden- 
cies whose force had been increasing through the whole of the 
third stage of Israel’s history. Prayer became the profoundest 
power of the age . 1 When this was so, its degeneracy was near 
in man} r ways ; 2 but the Pharisees did not hesitate to display it 
intentionally before the people. In the practice of beneficence 

1 P. 23 sq. 

2 Cf. Ecclus. vii. 14 ; Judith ix. 1 ; Philo, vol. ii. p. 54G. 
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and tlie readiest and most liberal bestowal of gifts, Israel had 
already had in this age (like the Buddhists in a somewhat 
similar period in India) an ample training. No other religion 
taught so thoroughly as that of Israel the duty of doing in this 
matter what was acceptable to God ; 1 but the Pharisees made a 
regular spectacle out of their good works. In particular, from 
the letter of the law they hunted out certain outward marks of a 
genuine devotee bound to tlie observance of the whole sacred 
law, and laid on them the greatest stress ; the sacred tassel on 
the dress, 2 although the use of this had probably been long dis- 
continued, the fastening of little rolls inscribed with words from 
the sacred law on the arm or the forehead and neck, 3 — such 
were the practices which they derived simply from a too rigid 
explanation of some passages in the law. To this must be 
added their extreme strictness in keeping the other sacred 
usages, whether prescribed or voluntaiy, in the payment of 
tithes of various kinds, 4 in purifications of every description, 5 
in fasts and other performances. 

There was another respect, also, in which the Pharisees 
proved themselves children of their age. Like the pious of 
previous days, 6 they sprang from a special league and fellow- 
ship, 7 and could only conceive of themselves and direct their 
activities on this footing. Whoever submitted himself boldly 
and openly in society to the outward marks of a pious man in 
their sense of the term passed, it is true, as their friend; but 
those who belonged to the narrower school further dis- 
tinguished themselves by the performance of certain special 
duties, without being required at the same time to belong to 
the learned men or expounders of the law (Scribes), In 
ordinary times they did not number more than a few thousand, 
even when they had become highly organised and powerful/ 


1 Resides the numerous passages in 
the Old Testament, cf. among the latest 
works Ecclus. xxix. 9-13, xl. 17. 

2 See the Altcrth. p. 265. 

3 The niDDVJ, which a little later 
came to be reverenced as charms, through 

the new superstition promoted by tho 
Pharisees, and were hence called <pu\aK- 
ryptu, Matt, xxiii. 5. The Samaritans, 
on the other hand, consistently reject this 
Pharisaic explanation and custom ; see 
He Sacy’s Correspondence dcs Samaritains 
de Naplouse (Paris, 1829, and also in the 
Notices et Extr. vol. xii.), p. 109; and 

that the opponents of the Pharisees 
repudiated them, at any rate in principle, 

even in Jerusalem itself, follows from the 

words of the Mish. Sanhedrin , xi. 3. In 


fact, however, the compulsory use of all 
such signs was rendered possible only by 
a crude misunderstanding, not merely of 
Ex. xiii. 9, 16, but also of Dcut. vi. 8, 
xi. 18. — The trivial prescriptions of the 
schools about the Tcphillm , as well as tho 
nntD {doorposts) and (tassels), 

have been published in full, according to 
the Jerusalem Talmud, in threo of the 
mmDDinCh Erankf. 1851. 

4 See the Altcrth. p. 346 note, and 
further particulars in the Mish. Demid. 

3 See my essay on Die Drci Erstcn Euv. 
p. 264. 

6 P. 307. 

7 As DH2n> Mish., Demid , ii. 3 sqq. 

8 In the later days of Herod there were 
six thousand, Jos. Ant. xvii. 2, 1. Jose- 
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It was only with this view that they founded a new school, 
attracted youth, and sought by their new philosophy of life to 
make themselves respected and beloved by old and young, by 
powerful and poor. In respect of the substance of their 
teachings, -they proceeded wholly in accord with the grand line 
of development which had been running through strict 
Judeauism ever since the days of Ezra. They placed the law 
above everything else, without on that account rejecting the 
other records, traditions, and usages of religion, inherited 
from the past ; they approved of the customary interpretation 
of scripture without commending the extravagance of allegory 
which was striving to prevail , 1 and in other respects were glad 
to attach themselves somewhat closely in every way to national 
and established practices, as well as to good moral principles, 
such as reverence for age. Of Greek philosophy and foreign 
literature they did not seek much knowledge, nor did their 
origin, permit them to, though they were too prudent to 
repudiate it altogether in this age . 2 But they well understood 
that their power over the people depended particularly on the 
knowledge and application of the holy scripture, and some of 
their ablest teachers accordingly occupied themselves in esta- 
blishing a special science of the law, with the further view of 
being able to dispute with the Sadducees on all important sub- 
jects. Moreover, as they desired to secure permanently the fruits 
of a great popular victory, and above all to rule through the 
triumph of piety, they involuntarily receded more and more from 
its original rigidity and ruggedness, and, by the consequences of 
their position and aim, they came to abate or deny the claims 
which they had originally been obliged to confirm and maintain. 
In questions of more abstruse science they sought to take a middle 
course between the diametrically opposite views of the Sadducees 
and the Chasidees; 3 — and asserted that some events but not all 
were determined by fate (the philosophical equivalent for 
God), others by chance, while they assigned much scope also 
for the play of the human will . 4 Towards the people, however, 

phus, it is true, nowhere states that the regard for the philosophy of the day. In 
Pharisees distinguished themselves by other respects Epiphanius, liter. xv„ at- 
signs of this description : but it may be tributes to the Scribes in general what 
inferred with certainty from every other belonged properly to the Pharisees : in 
indication, and is even observed by this he only follows the later fashion of 
Makrizi in De Saey’s direst. Ar. i. p. 114, setting up exactly seven Jewish sects, 
on the authority of an older work. 3 Pp. 278 sq., 282, 371 sqq. 

1 P. 257 sqq. 4 In Ant. xiii. 5, 9, Josephus plainly 

2 According to Epiphanius, liter, xvi. 2, endeavours to correct liis statements in Bell. 
they even devoted themselves a good deal Jud. ii. 8, 14, although in a subsequent 
to heathen astrology; but in this, as in passage, Aiit.xvYu. 1,3, he does not express 
so many other eases, tin y acted out of himself with any greater clearness. In any 
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they fell more and more into that hypocrisy which is invariably 
produced when men attempt to rule by the show of piety , 1 and, 
closely allied among* themselves, they even dared to defy the 
authorities when it seemed to their interest to do so. Flattering 
the people in order to govern them, they were ready from a 
similar cause to devote their services to individuals in power, in 
particular to eminent women, where they thought they discerned 
their own advantage ; 2 living in poverty before the world, there 
were many, however, who by no means scorned its treasures 
and enjoyments. In them, therefore, the various impulses to 
false religion which were involved in the general tendency of 
the preceding centuries 3 at length developed themselves with 
the utmost force, and assumed the clearest prominence ; and 
they who wished to be the most pious, and to appear as teachers 
of righteousness of every kind, not excepting the highest, were 
compelled to surround the true religion with the greatest dark- 
ness and the closest restrictions, like the Jesuits of modern 
days. No school brought to light the deeper defects of the 
liagiocracy of Israel so clearly as that of the Pharisees. 

A school of this kind, in emerging out of the former pietists, 
could not long retain the name of the Chasidim , when it 
assumed so very different a form. The name of the Chasidees, 
in fact, disappears from this time from the main current of the 
history, and with the transformation of the school appears the 
new name of the Pharisees , equivalent perhaps to separatists or 
specialists , persons who wished to be distinguished above others 
for their piety, and to be regarded as of more importance or 
greater holiness . 4 


case it is clear that between t lie two 
already existing views the Pharisees 
wished to adopt a medium position, which 
seemed to involve the greatest advantages 
and the least risk. 

* Josephus, himself a Pharisee, docs 
not, it is true, bring this point forwards : 
it must, however, be supplied from the New 
Testament. 

- Sec the story in Jos. A/it. xvii. 2, 4, 
where Josephus is compelled almost 
against his will to use very free language 
about them. 

3 P. 1 92 sqq. 

1 The name ‘ Saddncees ’ is certainly 
derived, as wc have already observed, 
p. 27<), from a leader of the school ; but 
it by no means follows from this that the 
names of the Chasidees and Pharisees, 
formed in Greek in a similar manner, had 
a similar derivation; in fact, it would he 
difficult to find anywhere as a per- 

sonal name. As the destruction of Jcru- 
VOL. V. 


salem completely put an end to the 
Pharisees in their original and essential 
character, that, viz., of a political party, 
it is not surprising that in this aspect no 
mention at all is made of them in the 
Talmudic writings. Only so far as they 
entertained opinions at variance with 
those of the Hadducces and Boothusians 
is there any considerable and continuous 
reference to them under tho designation 
rather new-Hcbrew than Aramaic — 
D'C’-'nS ; tho title is found in Rab- 

binical language with much the samo 
meaning as the old Hebrew *VTN Alterth . 
p. 97, and as a scholastic designation, in 
spite of all the differences between the 
two cases, has originally a similar mean- 
ing, and is accordingly explained quite 
correctly in Clem. Horn. xi. 28 by the 
term'a^copto-^ueVon The term in immediate 
contrast to the Pharisees is always 
common people,’ Hisli, 
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2) Those, however, who strove after piety, yet would not 
join the Pharisees, were now either lost in the nation at large, 
or found themselves driven by the sharpness of the contrast 
to these tyrannical hypocrites far beyond what had hitherto 
been called piety. Regarding society as worldly and incurably 
corrupt, they abandoned it altogether, and formed among them- 
selves smaller associations on a new basis. These constituted 
the body which Josephus designates that of the Essenes , l and 
always represents as one of the three Jewish schools; but, 
according to the primitive meaning of their name, they were 
more correctly called Essees . 2 In the Aramaic country dialect, 
which had hitherto been the language of common life, 3 and 
only now began to give place in literature to the new-Hebrew, 
which was by this time fully developed and was afterwards to 
be firmly established, this name was itself equivalent to Pious , 4 
and continued to be employed of their own free choice by this 
new order of devotees, while the new literary language adopted 
in place of it the word Chasidim , which entirely corresponded 


Denial, i. 2, ii. 2, &c. Among Arabic 
writers tho opinion survived that the 

name was equivalent to Abul- 

fatch’s Samaritan Chronicle in the Xcucs 
Report. i. p. 142 sqq., Alakrizi in Do Sacy’s 
Chrest. Ar. i. pp. 105, 114. This expla- 
nation is quite appropriate, though the 
word has apparently been selected not 
without reference to the party in Islam 
bearing the same name. 

1 The first Essene occurring in the 
history makes his appearance at the time 
with which we arc now concerned, Jos. 
Ant. xiii. 11, 2. 

2 The spelling Esseni is found also in 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. v. 15; on the other 
hand we have the Esscei in Jos. Ant. xv. 
10, 4, and elsewhere, according to many 
AISS. The original meaning and form of 
the. name may appear doubtful, as it was 
already obscure to somewhat later writers. 
Wo can hardly suppose it to be derived 
from a town called Essa, on the cast sido 
of the Jordan (Jos. Ant. xiii. 15, 3, if the 
reading is correct), or from the Wady 
Haziz (vol. iv. p. 55 note 2), the locality 
of which would bo more suitable. Philo 
connects the name with oa-ios (ii, p. 457, 
cf. Euseb. Preep. Ev. viii. 11), a play of 
the same kind as Epiphanius’s designation 
of them as Jcssces ( Hoer . xxix. 50), in 
allusion to David’s father. That they 
were also called the stout, art^apbv yevos, 
from ppn or » * 1 • as stout handi- 
craftsmen, is probably nothing but a later 
joke, which occurs in Epiphanius, and 


has found its way from the Fathers into 
Makrizi (in De Sacy’s Chrest. Ar. i. p. 
114). If, further, the Therapeutse arc, as 
is shown below, originally the same, only 
under a Hellenist name, we might refer 
to the Rabbinical j-|n (properly preserver , 
guardian), and suppose that the Essenes 
called themselves so as watchers , servants 
(of God),' since they did not in fact pur- 
pose to be anything more than Oepairevral 
6eov, as Philo says, ii. p. 457. This name, 
however, in the form ’A Cavhat, is usually 
employed only for the w’ell-known officers 
of the synagogue, Epiphan. Har. xxx. 
11. That they were originally regarded 
as physicians, and that their name 

had this signification, is intrinsically pro* 
posterous and has not the support of any 
ancient writer (before Eusebius, Ecc. Hist . 
ii. 17, 3, who only describes them, how- 
ever, as physicians of souls, and does not 
even quote the name Essees in this con- 
nection at all). 

3 P. 180 sqq. 

4 From the word ]-Q2 Lk», common in 

•Syrian (but not in Chaldee or Rabbinical 
Hebrew; cf. my essay Ucher die Sibi/Hen- 
h'uchcr , p. 4G). This word is closely 
connected in its root with the Hebrew 
“■pOH and non, so far as it properly 
means affectionate attachment. The n in 
’E ff(T7)vol has found its way in somewhat 
after the Roman formation, as in Naca- 
renus (cf. Simon in 6 T irrrivos in Hippoly- 
tus) ; cf. vol. ii. p. 230 note 1. 
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to it in meaning’, but was good Hebrew . 1 Many Essees were, 
in fact, only known to tlie majority of the people as benevolent 
wardens of the poor and physicians of the sick, who, from their 
knowledge of the means and method of cure, specially devoted 
their lives to the aid of suffering humanity . 2 From earlier 
times there had not been wanting men who, under the per- 
mission and guidance of the law, had quitted society to lead a 
separate life of holiness. In the first period of the history, 
however, there were none but Nazirites, of whom each lived 
for himself ; in the second, the Eechabites commenced to unite 
in larger associations ; 3 now, however, with the numerous 
Essees, the conscience of the nation, as it were, withdrew 
into the wilderness. Coming forth as they did from the 
Chasidees, it cannot be denied that they present in the most 
admirable manner the most direct development and logical 
issue of Judaism after the days of Ezra, which, while sovereign 
power was beyond its reach, was still practicable before the 
perfection of the true religion was attained. Since the com- 
mencement of the great Syrian persecution, the custom of 
retiring into the wilderness had become very common, and the 
first great Asmonean had himself set the example of it ; 4 and 
to this extent the Essees were entirely the product of the age. 
What was really characteristic of them was that they required 
from amoim themselves in the most decided manner that strict- 
ness in keeping the law which had been demanded first by 
Ezra, and after him with still greater vigour by the Chasidees ; 
nor did they shrink in their own persons from whatever labour 
might be required for carrying it out in every department of 
life. In their views about Cfod and man, they constitute, like 
their predecessors the Chasidees, the precise contrast to the 
Sadducees. On these points it would be fruitless to seek 
amongst them for any purely original ideas , 5 although at the 
time of their origin and primitive influence they had their own 
characteristic writers, whose works readily acquired at a later 
day a higher and even a sacred authority . 0 The novelty in 


1 Thus 3'en-Gorion, iv. 6, 7 (pp. 274, 
278), and elsewhere, always ealls them 

*»*•**(**-**>•»•** 
cap. 25, has certainly arisen out of this 
simply by a clerical error ; this is decisive, 
although this late work often replaces 
unknown names with known ones, and 
helps itself out with mere conjectures. 
The change of into tTlTD is of 

exactly the same character, p. 3G9 note 4. 

2 Jos, Bell. Jud. ii. 8, G, 


3 See the Alterth . p. 97 sqq. 

1 T. 309. 

3 Yet, according to Jos. Bell, Jud. ii. 
8, 6 sq., they were bound to preserve their 
ancient saered books, especially those on 
the health of the soul and the body, and 
those on ‘ the names of the angels ' (that 
is, their significance and powers). They 
certainly had therefore specially sacred 
hooks of their own. 

c Jn my essay, Veber dan Buck lie no Alt, 
pp. 47, 5G, I have shown that only its 
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their constitution and aim simply consists in tlie most assiduous 
and strict application of the requirements of tlie law, as it had 
been understood and expounded since the days of Ezra. But 
this they found to be impossible in society at large, especially 
in the way in which it was then under the direction of the 
Pharisees. They therefore preferred assembling themselves in 
communities in the wilderness ; and the extraordinary tension 
and bold activity of mind which had been kindled by the 
Maccabean age aided them to overcome all the difficulties of 
their task. They retired chiefly into the desolate solitudes 
on the north-west side of the Dead Sea ; 1 Josephus estimated 
their number in his own day at more than four thousand . 2 
They were also gradually to be found scattered through the 
towns ; individual members and travellers were recognised by 
certain signs, and as far as possible their intercourse was 
limited to themselves. They concerned themselves less and 
less about literary fame, so that we should possess little certain 
knowledge of them but for the fact that they flourished in that 
later period the details of which have been transmitted to us 
with so much more completeness . 3 Even to the better heathens 
the strictness with which they grasped the moral rule of life 
and devoted themselves to the inviolable law, seemed worthy 
of no little admiration; nor was there any class of Judeans 
which won such general respect among the heathen in later 
times as the Essecs . 4 

Each member was to dedicate his whole life solely to the 
service of God, of the law, and of the lawgiver Moses (to whom, 


latest portions breathe an Essaic spirit, 
but the whole book might easily become 
sacred to them. On the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, see below. 

1 Pliny, Hist , Nat. v. 15. 

- Ant. xviii. 1, 5; Philo gives the 
same number, ii. p. 457. 

3 Next to Josephus, Philo describes 
them with tho greatest detail (cursorily 
in his work Quod, liber sit qnisquis virtuti 
studet , vol. ii. pp. 457-459, and in a 
fragment of his defence of the Judeans, 
quoted by Eusebius, Prcep. Ev. viii. 10 sq.). 
Philo, although a very oratorical narra- 
tor, agrees in all the main points with 
Josephus. Many of Josephus’s statements 
are subsequently repeated by Porphyry, 
J)c Abstinent. \y. 11-14; but it is incor- 
rect to suppose that Eusebius, who repro- 
duces Porphyry’s words (Preep. Ev. ix. 3) 
as though he were the original source, 
referred to the Essees the description of 
the bloody sacrifices of the Judeans, 


which he had himself previously quoted 
(ii. 26) from the same work of Porphyry. 
Einally, Epiphanins calls thorn Ossenes 
or Ossees, Ha?r. xix. 30, 1, 3; 53, 1, but 
also Jessees, xxix. 1, 5. He knew of no 
heresy among them, however, and there- 
fore only dilates on their later issue, 
saying nothing about the Essees them- 
selves. Very different were the Essenes, 
who, according to Epiphanius, IPer. x. 
12, belonged to the Samaritans. In the 
celebration of t he feasts they wished to 
make themselves out the truo Samaritans, 
so that the name probably had origi* 
nally the same signification in their case 
also. 

4 Pliny, Hist. Nat. y. 15; Solinus, 
Pulyhist. cap. 44: Philo, ii. p. 459; and 
the citation in Euseb. Prrep. Ev. viii. 
11, ad fin. Even the Samaritans wished 
to be good friends of their Chasidoe 
neighbours ; see Abulfatch in the Ncnes 
Repcrt. i. p. 142 sqq. 
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as to his work, almost divine honours now came to be paid for 
the first time). In a strict sense, therefore, he w r as not to 
retain or enjoy anything for himself personally. All passions, 
desires, and sensual enjoyments, were to be shunned; even 
marriage defiled — only a few approved of it, but they sought 
at the same time to preserve it at the utmost height of purity . 1 
The ancient Nazi rites had forbidden wine and all its connected 
delights ; the Essees, in like manner, avoided the use of meat 
and oil. The possession of property was only allowed so far as 
it was indispensable to the maintenance of life, but it was to 
be common to all ; and in the same way all shared the same 
labours and the same meals, and wore, as far as possible, 
the same style of dress. Regular work, and a united service 
of holy song, zealous edification from the holy scriptures, and 
the strictest observance of the sabbath , 2 constituted their 
regular occupations. Like priests, they were to be robed in 
white ; 3 and that they might readily recognise each other, 
they wore a peculiar kind of girdle. The proper food was first 
to be consecrated by the prayer of an elder acting as priest, 
and no other was to be tasted. Although the Essee, according 
to these prescriptions, was to resemble a priest in purity and 
sanctity, yet as the holy scripture enjoined, gifts were regu- 
larly offered for the temple, but no sacrifices involving the 
shedding of blood were performed, as the use of flesh was al- 
together forbidden , 4 and constant personal purification and 
consecration, accompanied with frequent crashing, was re- 
garded as sufficient. Strict obedience was exacted towards the 
superintendents, whom they elected themselves, and all slavery 
was expressly excluded. Thus all the members were closely 
bound together, but the individual was left free to act wherever 
there were poor to be helped, sick to be healed, or sympathy 
to be shown in any way. Hence it was by no means rare for 
one or another to appear in the midst of the people, and, 
now that the old prophets were no more, they were often re- 
garded as grave censurers of the vanities of the world, or as 
skilled in the art of magic and prediction . 5 As was to be ex- 
pected from their ardour, and from the strictness with which their 

1 Jos. Bell. Jucl. ii. 8, 13. the tendency which had now become 

2 Ibid. ii. 8, 9. The detailed descrip- dominant among Judeans, Philo, ii. p. 
tion in Bell. Jucl. ii. 8, which has evi- 457. 

dently been a labour of love, is merely 3 According to the Altcrth. p. 318. 

supplemented by a few additional traits 1 According to Porphyry. 

in Ant. xiii. 5, 9 ; xviii. 1, 5. It is parti- 5 Such were Judas, .Tos. Ant . xiii. 11, 

cularly worthy of note how rigidly they 2; Menahem, ibid. xv. 10, 4 sq. ; Simon, 

avoided all business such as that of a ibid. xvii. 13, 3. 

merchant or broker, in direct contrast to 
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life was fixed on everything divine, they conceived of the con- 
nection between God and man and the mutual co-operation of 
the two in an extremely vivid form. That free outlook, which 
had been closed so long , 1 into all the spaces and stages of the 
kingdom of the supernatural, and into all the ranks and orders 
of the angels, they followed up with ardour, and probably held 
some secret doctrines about them ; 2 but details on this subject 
are now beyond our reach. The habit of letting the thoughts 
brood and wander among purely celestial regions became, it is 
true, a more and more general characteristic of the pious of 
this later period, since, on the one hand, the lofty images of 
the writings of the ancient men of God hovered before the 
mind with more and more importance and unique power, while, 
on the other, the public life of the nation was growing more 
and more overcast and weak. Only the Sadducees, with their 
ultra-cool temperament, held aloof from it altogether ; it was 
the Essees 'who pursued it the furthest. They read no books 
except those which were sacred, but in their perusal they felt 
themselves all the more strongly impelled by their glowing 
thoughts, so rigidly fixed upon holiness alone, to a process of 
spiritual allegory ; and in this pre dilection they went further 
than any others . 3 

Many of the external features of their community, their 
division into three successive stages with a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between them, their admission and strict examination 
of disciples under a vow of silence, their solemn oath on their 
reception into the last stage, accompanied by the demand that 
they should henceforth abstain from oaths of every kind, might 
seem to have been imitated from the Pythagorean societies . 4 
But these details were accidental and unimportant compared 


1 P. 183 sq. 

- According to the allusion iu Jose- 
phus, Bell . Jud. ii. 8, 7, to the duty of 
disciples to regard the names of the 
angels as sacred. 

3 Philo, ii. p. 458 ; cf. a similar tend- 
ency among the Therapeutm, pp. 475, 
483. Hence Eusebius, Brap. Ev . viii. 10, 
divides all Judeans into ordinary Judeans 
who do not employ allegory, and subtler, 
i.e. allegorists ; and the majority of the 
Pharisees did not at any rate carry allegory 
so far as the Essees. 

4 Josephus himself suggests this com- 
parison, Ant. xv. 10, 4; although in 
other respects his comparisons of the 
Judean sects with the Greek philosophical 
schools are far front appropriate. In 
general, however, it may be said that all 


these modes of life existed in Asia and 
in Egypt from a much earlier date. A 
disposition to similar forms of new cul- 
ture by retirement aud association in soli- 
tude had long been spreading through the 
whole ancient world, from Buddhist India 
to Gyrene ; ou Asoka’s efforts in India, cf. 
the Bourn, of the As. Soc. xx. 1, p. 102 
sq. (London, 18G2). In spite of this, how- 
ever, the Essean movement was developed 
with a character entirely its own, as was in 
fact inevitable, considering the history of 
Israel. Even the avoidance of marriage, 
which might seem the most surprising, 
was no longer so rare in these later days ; 
the first Maecabee himself (p. 309) re- 
mained unmarried till towards the close 
of his life, 2 Macc. xiv. 25. 
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with the essential object of their endeavours. At all events, 
the Essees were the noblest and most memorable development 
which the ancient religion could produce without attempting 
to pass beyond itself ; and they maintained their position, with 
their honoured characteristics, until the destruction of Jeru- 
salem . 1 Moreover, every great movement creates an entirely 
new order of men, who seize more firmly, and pursue with more 
consistency, the truly great and eternal elements which lie 
hid within it. In this way, out of the Maccabees there arose 
in the Essees a new society, which clung most loyally to its 
noblest aim, but was at the same time destined in its develop- 
ment to reveal the twofold truth that in the first place there 
was no more scope within the existing limits of the community 
for this supreme object, and that, in the next, the only possible 
way in which the movement founded by Ezra could be combined 
with the prophetic truths of the Old Testament and carried out 
to its legitimate issue would at the same time bring most 
clearly to light all its obscure, exaggerated, and untenable 
characteristics. For, iu general, such separations as those first 
carried into effect on a great scale by the Essees, and subse- 
quently by the monastic system, are only violent means by 
which the more earnest mind seeks to save itself when it finds 
no place any longer in society at large. They may be animated 
by the best intentions, but they cannot be in any wa} r per- 
manent or productive of absolute good ; they in fact become 
injurious, because they withdraw from society its best energies 
without any corresponding compensation. In particular, the 
Essean movement, in so far as it attempted for the first time 
to carry out consistently the prophetic trnths of the Old Testa- 
ment, passed as decidedly beyond its limits, as on the side of 
Ezra it sank deeply below it, and made itself the slave of the 
letter. 

About the time, however, when the Essees were organising 
themselves in Palestine, the Hellenistic Judeans, and particularly 
those resident in Egypt, were also in possession of a very cha- 
racteristic culture. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
system of the Essees found plenty of imitators in Egypt, but 
at the same time also underwent some modifications. Desig- 
nated at once by the Greek name Tlierapeutce , they are only 
known to us through the highly enthusiastic description of 
Philo ; 2 but it rests unmistakably upon a historical basis. In 

1 Josephus, Bell. Jud . ii. S. 10. to find the primitive Christians in this 

2 In his work, I)e Vita Contemplaliva , description of Philo’s, and consequently 
ii. pp. 470-486. IIow Eusebius managed transferred the narrative into his Ecc , 
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this they are represented as simply a more elaborate kind of 
Essees, the differences between them being- such as distin- 
guished the richer and more refined life of Egypt from the 
simpler life of Palestine. The essential features of the Essees 
reappear among them. They lived and worked together in 
solitude, they attached themselves closely to the holy scrip- 
tures, they practised allegorical interpretation. But the 
custom of common work is freely refined into a purely spiritual 
exercising of each other in the true fear of God and reverence 
for the great lawgiver (Moses) in the calm of contemplation. 
Only those, it seemed, lived congregated together who could 
devote themselves exclusively to spiritual interests, for those 
who entered into these well-arranged institutions found ade- 
quate endowments for their support, so that, if necessary, 
they made over their earthly wealth to their relations. The 
spiritual service was consequently also far. more highly organised. 
Smaller societies gathered round small sanctuaries or houses of 
prayer. On the sabbaths, however, they united for more 
extensive exercises ; and on the day after every seventh sabbath 
a great and solemn festival was celebrated, when the most 
earnest and energetic divine exercises were performed, accom- 
panied by song and dance, lasting to the morning of the 
following day. At this those who lived at greater distances 
were also present. This was the manner of their life in Egypt, 
and they were to some extent scattered through other countries 
also. The principal place, however, at which they were esta- 
blished, was in the desert on the shore of Lake Mareotis, west of 
Alexandria. Severe physical labour being given up, and the 
whole system being refined, women also were received into the 
order, modestly standing at the meetings by the side of the 
rows of men . 1 Together with the explanation of the sacred 
books and edification out of them, prayer and fasting constituted 
their daily occupation, bread, salt, and hyssop being the food 
adopted as most suitable. Moreover, active spiritual exercises 
of all descriptions readily gave rise to new sacred songs and 
poetic creations of varied but characteristic nature. Such are 


Hist. ii. 17, is explained in vol. vii. p. 
187 [German]. — In denying the genuine- 
ness of the Philonic writings, and ignoring 
everything truly Essean, a modern Jew 
only shows himself incapable of correctly 
appreciating either the Christian or the 
Jewish elements of those times. The 
grave and inexcusable obscuration which 
the Tubingen school has attempted to cast 
over the subject has been already dis- 


cussed : Jahrbb. dcr Bibl. JFiss. viii. pp. 
210, 230 (ix. p. 238). 

1 There could be no lack of proofs from 
the scripturo for the admission of godly 
women, both maidens and those who lived 
as maidens, and also for their partnership 
with men in sacred dance. According to 
Philo, ii. p. 48*5, they appealed for their 
authority for the latter to Ex. xv. 20 sqq. 
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the leading outlines of the charming picture sketched by Philo ; 
but there is every reason to believe that we still possess in the 
Greek book of Wisdom (which will be described more fully 
by-and-by), not merely one of the earliest but one of the 
noblest fruits of this spiritual movement, from which we may 
see with ample clearness of what glorious achievements it was 
capable. At any rate, this book may have been one of those to 
which the Therapeutic appealed in Philo’s time as the works of 
their founders. 1 

But if on one side of their endeavours the Essees passed 
beyond the previous limits of religion, we are enabled to 
understand correctly how in the extraordinary inwardness of 
their life they almost, so to speak, sought new gods, and, 
wherever they imagined that they found them, embraced them 
with earnestness. This affords us the explanation of their 
peculiar reverence for the law-giver, i.e. Moses. In this they 
coincided involuntarily, and certainly from quite another 
quarter, 2 with the Samaritans. They were entirely distinguished 
from the latter, however, as they were from ordinary Judeans, 
by the earnestness with which in their prayers at dawn they 
looked towards the rising sun, and (as though they had no need, 
like the common Judeans, 3 to sanctify Jerusalem), when they 
prayed, turned in the direction of the sun. 4 This could not be 
any Zaratliustrian adoration of fire or of the sun : it was the 
eager search, the obscure yearning, for a new God of the true 
religion who was still unknown to them. 

3) While, therefore, with the Essees many of the noblest men 
retired into the wilderness, the Pharisees could with the less 
restraint indulge their ambition ; wherever it lay in their power 
they as it were excommunicated such eccentric persons and 
violently persecuted those whom they presumed to have become 
disloyal to them. 5 Their one-sided proceedings, however, as 
soon as they were really in power, called up again into conse- 
quence the old party of the free-minded, 6 who had been 
vanquished and dispersed by the Maccabean movement. They 
might not, indeed, be able now to speak or act so effectively 


1 Philo, ii. p. 47 5. 

2 P. 281. 

3 P. 23. 

4 Cf. the descriptions in Josephus, Bell. 
Jud. ii. 8, 5; and Philo, ii. pp. 475, 485, 
with the expression in the Wisdom of 
Solomon, xvi. 28, which gives the best 
explanation of the custom, and the repre- 

sentation in the book of Enoch, lxxxiii. 

11, ed. Dillm. Hence, according to the 


allusion in Bell . Jud. ii. 8, 9, they ex- 
plained the law contained in Pent., xxv. 
10-15 (see the Altcrth. p. 210) by the 
duty of not defiling, as it were, the rays 
of the sun. — How great a mistake Epi- 
phanius made {liar. liii. 2) about tho 
meaning of the name of the Sauipsces will 
appear subsequently. 

5 Book of Enoch, xcv. 4. 

G P. 27 1 sqq. 
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as in former times. They might be obliged to use great caution 
and to abandon all attempts to encounter many tilings which 
had by this time become too mischievous. But they did not 
share the presumptions and passions, the errors and insincerities 
of the Pharisees. Maintaining the utmost coolness, they applied 
themselves to a very stringent method of proof and strict 
administration of justice , 1 and in their general attitude har- 
monised rather with the views of the powerful and wealthy 
persons in the state. Accordingly, they soon reappear un- 
expectedly but quite in their right place on the great stage, 
and in their new transformation assume now for the first time, 
after an honoured leader of former days, the name of Sadducees . 2 
But the dissension between these two schools, each strucrMino- 
for the mastery, became incapable of any settlement, for the 
continued existence of either depended solely on the obstinate 
perversity of the other, and neither had sufficient earnestness 
or courage to strive after true and perfect religion. This irre- 
mediable disruption of the state, already abandoned by the 
better energies of the Essees, was inevitably one of the most 
powerful causes of its complete overthrow. It was chiefly 
through inner disunion that the Davidic kingdom also had 
fallen. But in that case, one party, in spite of individual 
errors, was still guarded with superior force by an impulse after 
true religion. Now, however, each of the dominant schools, 
while in complete antagonism to the other, was equally remote 
from the true religion, and neither could conceive how it could 
approach any nearer to it. 


2im The End of the Rule of John. 

The general life of a nation, however, never evaporates into 
mere scholastic notions and endeavours, especially in a commu- 
nity which possessed so elevated a past and had attained to so 
many imperishable and active truths as Israel. The tranquil 
Essee might pursue with zeal his daily task, the Pharisee and 
Sadducee might fill the land with noise ; but these different 
parties were simply pursuing special aims, and did not exhaust 
the whole of Israel. The one-sidedness of each kept them so far 


1 Matt. xxii. 24 sqq. ; Josephus, Ant. 
xx. 9, 1. 

2 It is possible that it was at this period 
that Boethus (p. 275) gave to the older 
Sadducean doctrine many of its subtler 
developments. In the Talmudic writings, 
which have nothing but ridicule for Sad- 


ducees and Boethusians, both names, it is 
true, frequently appear ; but no clear dis- 
tinction can be made out between them. 
It would, however, bo absurd to suppose 
that neither of them had previously 
formed a school. 
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apart from one another that they had scarcely a single point in 
common on which they could co-operate, and the state simply 
continued to exist in spite of them, on foundations which lay 
far below them. Moreover, after these three great schools 
had once established themselves, and had ensnared persons in 
their tenacious toils, the individual was often better or perhaps 
also worse than his school. Yet it must not be overlooked that 
the most different impulses and ideas, which were still involved 
in much obscurity and imperfection since the revival of the 
community, had at the same epoch attained in these three 
parties a firm position and a distinctly stamped vitality. The 
separate elements for the creation of these three parties had 
long existed, but in a scattered and feeble condition. The 
scepticism of the Sadducee, the circumspection and reserve of 
the Pharisee, and the desire for morose retirement of the 
Essee, were all contained in the germ in Koheleth ; 1 but the 
materials, which were there held together by a higher concep- 
tion and reduced to unity, have by this time fallen asunder. 
The Pharisee desires the hagiocracy as an instrument of personal 
power ; the Essee limits it to his solitude and his own spirit ; 
the Sadducee has no share in it, and entertains many doubts 
about it, but does not venture to repudiate it. Only in one 
respect do all three parties resemble one another; neither is 
.content with mere learning or eminence, each endeavours to 
carry out its ideas in every department of life. One definite 
advantage consecpiently connected itself with their organisation. 
The time was at hand when it would have to be distinctly 
decided whether or not the hagiocracy could really hold its 
ground and mate further progress as the fundamental idea of 
this stage of the history, and as the supreme law of the com- 
munity, which was understood and applied differently by each 
party, and yet rejected by none. 

Nothing, however, could at this crisis prove more dangerous 
or fatal than the fact that the very party which regarded itself 
as the sole support of the hagiocracy, and which, without 
intending to produce anything new, had issued from the direct 
course of its development, seized every means that could be 
borne for carrying out its aims throughout the whole nation. 
That the two great parties now struggling for supremacy were 
irreconcilably at variance, because neither of them recognised 
or honestly strove for the only possible way of bringing about 
the true perfection of all things in Israel, has been by this time 
amply proved. In such a situation, the one or the other is always 

1 P. 194 sqq. 
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exposed to tlie temptation to grasp at every expedient which 
may present itself as practicable for attaining and securing the 
sole sovereignty. It was only the party of the Pharisees, how- 
ever, which felt itself impelled by a sort of unavoidable destiny 
to try every means of this description, and did, in fact, 
throughout the period which yet remained, have recourse to 
more and more severe and reckless expedients in proportion as 
its first efforts were successively blunted. During the long and 
victorious rule of John, which, in spite of the various conflicts 
in which it was involved abroad, was nevertheless on the whole 
so peaceful and prosperous, the Pharisees contrived a way of 
securing* general and permanent recognition for their own 
supremacy which could not have been more judiciously devised 
or for awhile have proved more effective. For a considerable 
time the practice had been established of introducing new 
national feasts. The feast of Purim had been established , 1 it 
had spread further and further 2 and won everywhere more and 
more favour, even among the Judeans residing in remote lands. 
In Jerusalem itself, at an earlier date , 3 the observance of a 
regular feast of the temple had become customary. For this 
tendency the great Maccabean victories afforded peculiar 
opportunities. The origin of the feast of the consecration of the 
temple has been already described , 4 and another great festival 
of victory was readily blended, as we have seen , 5 with that of 
Purim. The freedom of the Greek age, and the seasons of joy 
which from time to time fell to the lot of the people amid all 
their calamities, afforded many occasions for national feasts of 
this kind, which were gladly repeated every year, and the 
Hellenists also, as we have seen , 6 organised festivals of their 
own. In this direction, also, a powerful tendency was at work 
to bring about an entirely new era. It cannot, however, be 
denied that the cycle of the genuine old Mosaic feasts, which 
was incapable of expansion, suffered in many ways through the 
intrusion of these new popular festivals. They could not, it is 
true, be put entirety on a level with those ordained in the 
holy scriptures, although on the part of the feasts of Purim 
and the consecration of the temple an effort was gradually made 
by certain priestly usages to establish a very close connection 
with them ; 7 and if the ancient festivals had been kept up with 


1 P. 231 sqq. 

2 P. 358. 

3 P. 1G6. 

4 P. 312. 

5 P. 321. 

0 P. 358. 


7 The details regarding the feast of 
Purim may be learned from the Mish., 
Meg lU ah. The actnal celebration of the 
other feast may be seen also from John 
x. 22, but the description of its origin 
contained in the Gemara to Mish. Shah- 
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sufficient freshness of feeling there would have been no need 
to establish new ones, or at any rate after a few years they 
would have been discontinued. But the age relished the 
excitement of these new feasts and their annual repetition, and 
it was therefore resolved on the part of the Pharisees to employ 
them as a new and excellent instrument for increasing their 
own power and glory. It was laid down as a principle that 
every good Judean must join with special zeal in these national 
commemorations of victory. Their number wa s easily augmented 
by others, the effect of which was, even more openly than in 
the ease of the feast of the consecration of the temple, 1 to 
perpetuate the reiterated triumphs of party only, and thus to 
elevate mere party conquests, even in questions of purely 
scholastic significance, to the rank of permanent national 
festivals. It is in fact probable that the Pharisees, if not 
under Simon, 2 at any rate during the government of John, 
drew up a short list or calendar (as it might be called) of 
public festivities, during which no good Judean might fast or in 
any way mourn for the dead. Such a list, with some later 
additions, has come down to us under the unsuitable name of 
Meyillath TcCaniih . 3 It was originally exceedingly short, and 
contained nothing but the most indispensable directions. It 
was, moreover, written in the popular Aramaic dialect, that it 
might be intelligible to everyone. Several centuries after the 
second destruction of Jerusalem a detailed explanation of the 
historical circumstances to which it referred was appended to 
it in new-Hebrew, in an age which retained only the most 
untrustworthy traditions of the origin of these days of festivity. 
To this larger work, however, we are at any rate indebted for 


bath, fol. 21b sq., is utterly unh is tori cal ; 
ef. p. 312. The duration of the feast 
through eight days made it a mere repeti- 
tion of the ancient festival of autumn 
(Alterth. p. 404), just as the Purim was a 
preliminary celebration of the Passover, 
p. 232. 

1 P. 312. 

- P. 33d note 1. 

3 This has been edited, with a Latin 
explanation of much length but little use, 
by Joh. Meyer, Ainsterd., 1724. The titlo 
of the work should be ‘ List of the Festi- 
vals ; ’ but a late anonymous clucidator 
designated it ‘ Look of Fasts,’ because ho 
appended to it of his own accord a list of 
the numerous fast days to which the 
Pabbis in the Middlo Ages had given the 
force of law ; besides, in the Mish., 
TfCanttli , iv. 4 sqq., an enumeration of tho 
festival days was really begun. The 


author of tho little festival book is de- 
scribed by tho interpreter at tho close of 
his work as the school (rum 

of Elcazar, son of Kaninah, son of Kozc- 
kiah, son of Garon. This very Uncertain 
expression is to some extent appropriate, 
for tho work eould not have been com- 
pleted in its ultimate form till the time of 
the Homan wars, for some of its festivals 
are actually derived from them. Put even 
this late and unhistorieal interpreter, who 
probably did not write till the time of 
Islam, has still an obscuro feeling that 
the book first arose in the Asmonean- 
Greek age, and looks there for an expla- 
nation of everything which lie could not 
explain from the Old Testament. A 
closer consideration, however, of the sepa- 
rate days of the calendar must bo de- 
ferred. 
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preserving to us the calendar, which supplies us with clear 
evidence of the means by which the Pharisees attempted to 
confirm and increase their power in the nation. 

After the great Asmonean victories, therefore, we observe 
the government in its most important aspects committed 
entirely into the hands of the Pharisees. John Hyrcanus, who 
grew up while they were organising themselves and acquiring 
their power, was himself their disciple and was greatly beloved 
by them. In the outward circumstances of life, it is true, he 
was evidently somewhat inclined to the usages and fancies 
prevailing among Greek princes. Following the fashion which 
had become general since the days of Alexander, he built a 
strong castle called Hyrcanium (or Ilyrcania), after his own 
name, probably in the north-east, beyond the Jordan . 1 Further 
south he erected a second castle at Macheerus, the name of 
which often occurs in later days . 2 In like manner, his son 
Alexander Janngeus built an Alexandreum north-east of Jeru- 
salem , 3 and another Asmonean prince, probably later still, con- 
structed the very strong fortress of Masada, on the south-west 
of the Dead Sea, which played so important a part in subsequent 
history , 4 John also certainly added to the castle of Baris in 
Jerusalem . 5 The Pharisees, however, assuredly did not find 
fault with him for this princely inclination, for in gratifying it 
he was at the same time promoting the security of his treasures 
and his country; and to surround Judea with a girdle of 
fortresses could not appear anything but a wise precaution 
against enemies on every hand. On one festive occasion, how- 
ever, when he had invited a large number of them, in the course 
of conversation he jokingly enquired of these severe judges of 
morality whether they had any failure of righteousness to find 
fault with in him, as he would gladly amend it. Upon this one 
of them named Eleazar hastily objected that he should content 
himself with sovereign power and lay down the high -priesthood, 
as his mother in the time of Antiochus Epiplianes had been a 
slave. This impudent scribe, who was probably only very 
young, actually wished, therefore, to give a retrospective efficacy 

1 Jos. Ant . xiii. 16, 3 ; xiv. 5 , 4 ; xv. ter’s Erdkundc , xv. 452 sqq.), but this is 
10, 4; xvii. 7, 1; Bell. Jud. i. S, 2, 5 ; so fat somewhat uncertain. 

33, 7. 4 The name of this fortress does not 

2 Jos. Belt. Jud. vii. G, 5 ; Ant . xiii. 16, occur before the time of the last Asmo- 

3 ; xiv. 5, 2 ; 6, 1 ; xviii. 5, 1, &c. ; Plin. neans, and first appears in Jos. Ant. xiv. 
Hist. Hat. v. 1G. 11, 7. In Bell. Jud. vii. S, 3, however, its 

3 Jos. Ant. xiii. 1G, 3, and still more first construction is referred to Jonathan ; 
expressly, xiv. 3, 4 ; 5, 2, 4. It has been it is not clear whether John or Jannceus is 
supposed that this is the modern Istuna, intended. 

on the northern boundary of Judea (Pit- 5 Jos. Ant. xviii. 4, 3. 
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to a literal application of the prescriptions of the law about the 
wife of the liigh-priest. 1 Unfortunately, however, the origin of 
the story was susceptible of a very easy explanation. Upon 
this the Sadclucee Jonathan exclaimed that that was certainly 
the opinion of all the Pharisees ; let the prince only ask them 
what they considered the proper punishment. They did not 
propose to punish the insolent slander of their companion with 
anything more severe than stripes and imprisonment, although 
the law regulating the privileges of the king had once imposed 
the penalty of death on such an offence as high treason ; and 
this (relates Josephus) was the immediate cause which led John 
and liis sons to withdraw from the party of the Pharisees. 
Wliat a great change was thus introduced into the entire 
administration of the kingdom it is not difficult to estimate. 
It was a change not merely in the men at the head of affairs, 
and in a few fundamental principles, but also in the customs 
and usages of fife, for the Sadducees rejected all the practices 
approved and introduced by the Pharisees which they did not 
expressly find in the law, and which they considered to have 
arisen from mere tradition. 5 

It is, in fine, on the immediate support of the existing situa- 
tion, the Asmonean house, that we must fix our attention. 
For the moment nothing seemed to possess more strength or 
promise a longer duration. It was because they had devoted 
such intense labour and had been proved in the severest crisis 
that the Asmoneans, like David of old, had attained supreme 
power, which came to them unsought and yet, by the inevitable 
necessity of circumstances, backed by the acclamation and 
most earnest co-operation of the people. They had not the 
remotest hostility to the hagiocrac} r , and in accordance with 
its spirit they were first of all liigh-priests and then princes. 
Lastly, they had no longer to contest the claims of an}- other 
house; for Onias 2 * had already emigrated to Egypt, and was 
there perfectly contented. Their position as rulers, therefore, 
was if possible more prosperous and full of brighter promise for 
a long future than David’s had ever been; and in John, with 
his five blooming sons, it seemed that the perpetuity of their 
house was secured. But as the elevation under the Maccabees 
had brought with it no complete new birth of the spirit, and for 
a long while the age produced nothing better than the Essees, 
the traces of their noblest efforts were Soon obliterated from 

1 See th e'Altcrth. p. 332. The same nmus ; Jos. Ant. xiii. 13,5. 

reproach was brought up again from the 2 P. 355 sqq. 

same quartch against Alexander Jan- 
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the rising* generation. The sons of John had only seen the 
power and prosperity of their father, and the practices of the 
dominant schools could not have any good effect upon them. 
This rendered them again all the more accessible to the evil 
spirit which had for centuries been corrupting the Greek 
princes of those countries, nor can anything reveal the deep 
and rapid decline which lay concealed beneath the brilliant sur- 
face of the age more clearly than the swift and terrible fall of this 
ruling house, which had arisen amid every sign of prosperity . 1 

The position of John himself was, it is true, too firm. Even 
the hostility of the Pharisees after he had quitted their party 
could not injure him, and accordingly, as he advanced in age, 
he was regarded by the people more and more as a holy man 
and a prophet. He was the object of envy for his rare and 
threefold good fortune in possessing the higli-priestliood, 
supreme power, and the gift of prophecy. The idea of making 
himself king, on the other hand, was never seriously entertained 
by him, for it was not compatible either with the conception of 
the original theocracy in Israel, of which the hagiocracy was 
but the reproduction, or with the Messianic hopes which had 
now 2 been awakened to new life. This was certainly also the 
view of all the better minds of the age, and John was in no 
respect disloyal to it. The case was somewhat different with 
prophecy. In' the eyes of the people the high-priestliood 
naturally appeared to possess somewhat of the prophetic 
character , 3 and it is easy to understand how this should be 
gradually attributed to John. Accordingly, it was related that 
when his two sons were in the field against Antiochus 
Cyzicenus , 4 he heard a prophetic voice, as he was sacrificing in 
the temple, announce their victory, and proclaimed the tidings 
to the listening people . 5 * And, it was said , 0 he further 
anticipated that both his sons, when in power, would be over- 
taken by misfortune . 7 


1 Cf. the survey given by Tacitus, 
Hist. v. 8, which, being taken from the 
close of the period, is by no means too 
dazzling. The age of John and his im- 
mediate successors is also treated by 
Justin, Hist, xxxvi. 1, 8. 

- P. 301 sqq. 

3 See the Alterth. p. 384. 

1 P. 353. 

6 Jos. Ant. xiii. 10, 3. 

G Ibid. xiii. 10, 7. 

7 Josephus, Bell. Jiul. i. 2, 8, assigns 
him thirty-three years; in Ant. xiii. 10, 

7, however, thirty-one, and in Ant. xx. 10, 

8, only thirty years of power ; the Chron . 


Basok. (see above, p. 1 24 note 1 ) reduces this 
number to twenty-seven, and Eusebius, in 
the Chronicle, to twenty-six. A correct 
estimate of these various statements 
must be based on a general chronology of 
the period. — The Seder Oldni Jiabbc, cap. 
xxx. does not name the individual Asmo- 
nean and Ilerodean princes ; but it as- 
cribes to the former and to the latter a 
total of One hundred and three years each. 
The Seder Oldni Zntta assigns thirty- 
seven years to John : but for theso 
questions these books are almost devoid 
of value. 
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C. TIIE END OF THE ASMONEANS AND THE IIERODEANS. 

I. The Sons of John Hyrcanus, Kings Aristobulus I. and 
Jann^us Alexander; Alexandra; b.c. 106-70. 

As, in the fluctuations of the dance, the strain of the lute 
reaches its highest note, and its descent through the whole 
scale may then he divined beforehand, so is it in the graver 
dance of human destiny. From the triumph of the Maccabees 
there was a gradual decline, and the greater the reliance which 
was placed on either of the three parties which were erroneously 
looked to for support, the more swiftly was its feebleness 
evinced. 

1 . The first symptom which appeared was the gross corrup- 
tion of the ruling diousc. With dim prevision of the unfitness 
of his five sons, John had nominated his wife to the supreme 
power, for in those days, both in Egypt and Syria, queens often 
governed better than kings. Only a man, however, could fill the 
office of high-priest; his eldest son, therefore, Aristobulus , 1 2 
took the liigh-priestliood. Scarcely, however, was he installed, 
when he imitated the Greeks, of whose manners he was so fond, a 
and was the first of his house to assume the title of king . 3 He 
threw his mother into prison, and caused her to be starved 
to death; he also imprisoned his three youngest brothers, 
and only left his old companion in arms, Antigonus, at 
liberty. I11 other respects he was not destitute either of 
deeper feeling or of courage. By a successful campaign in the 
north-east, he so completely vanquished the unruly Itureans, 
that they resolved to adopt circumcision. Like the Nabateans 
already mentioned , 4 these Itureans were a very old Arab 
tribe. When the Syrian kingdom fell into irreparable ruin and 
ultimately broke up in a hundred pieces, each of which aimed 
at becoming independent, the Itureans rose once more with 
energy, and in the north-east and north of Palestine they 
occupied numerous heights and caves, and succeeded in spreading 
from this quarter in the same way as their kinsmen the Nabateans 
had formerly advanced from the south-east. From this time, in 
fact, they formed a small kingdom, whose princes maintained 
their position through every vicissitude for almost two centuries, 

1 His real name was Judas ; Jos. Ant . 40, it was his successor who first adopted 

xx. 10, 3. it, hut this statement is certainly not so 

2 He was fond of calling himsolf Phil- correct, 

hellen ; Jos. Ant. xiii. 11, 3. 4 P. 3ol sqq. 

3 According to Strabo, Gcogr . xvi. 2, 
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as the Asmoneans did not permanently subdue them. 1 Their 
kingdom did not, however, reach the same vigour as that of the 
Nabateans, as they never rose to the height of the Nabatean 
culture, and had no more civilisation than the wild Arab tribes 
of the north ; moreover, they were in great request as archers 
and readily served as mercenaries in foreign armies. 2 — The 
course of Aristobulus, however, was destined to be very 
brief. In the year 100, as the feast of tabernacles was 
approaching, he lay ill at Jerusalem, when lie was induced by 
the suspicions constantly expressed on the part of his queen 
and some of his courtiers against his brother Antigonus, who 
had just returned victorious from the war, to make trial of his 
fidelity. He desired him to attend unarmed at the castle 
(the Baris, on the north side of the temple), 3 and gave orders to 
put him to death if he should present himself armed. His 
enemies, however, misled him ; he came armed and fell 
innocent. 4 But the thought of having murdered a mother and 
a brother caused the king such frightful anguish that he died 
after the first year of his reign. It was as though the 
Asmonean spirit in him could not yet bear the shame of thus 
disgracing the dignity of high-priest and king ; in this respect, 
however, he was the last of his house. 

2 . His childless widow transferred the sovereignty, together 
with her hand, to the eldest of the three surviving brothers, 
Jonathan, more generally known by the abbreviated form of his 
name Jannai 5 ( Jannseus) ; 6 he preferred, however, to call himself 
Alexander. 7 He was regarded as the best among the brothers, 


1 Strabo, Cieogr . xvi. 2, 10 sqq. ; Cic. 
Phil. ii. 8. 

1 Virg. Georg, ii. 448. The Roman 
poets always spell the name correctly, 
itur. 

* On the situation of this eastle, see the 
explicit testimony of Josephus, Pell. Jud . 
i. o, 4 ; cf. above, p. 382. 

4 This was predicted on the same day, 
so it was said, by an Essee named Judas, 
Bell. Jud. i. 3, 5 ; the same story is re- 
peated word for word in Ant. xiii. 11, 2. 

5 According to the law of marriage 
with a brothers wife. The rule that the 
high-priest should only marry a virgin 
was the less regarded in this case as these 
princes looked on themselves first of all 
simply as kings. 

6 It is hy this abbreviated form, 

that this king is always known in the 
Talmudic writings, as in the Gemara to 
Avoda Zara , fol. 50 a y to HLD1D* fol. 22 b, 
where, at the same time the later popular 
traditions are adduced about the different 


varieties of the Pharisees. The names 
Johanan and Jonathan were also, it is 
true, confused at a later day in this short- 
ened form (p. 123 note 1), but even in the 
Talmudic writings (p. 362), the high-priest 
Johanan is always kept quite distinct from 
the king Jann&i. The reference to king 
Jannai (Gemara to ptynpj fol. 66rt)of the 
story of the breach between Hyrcanus and 
the Pharisees which we find in Josephus 
(p. 382), is simply a later confusion, not 
of the names and offices, but of the 
princes : moreover, the narrative has in 
this place an entirely traditional air. It 
was the attempt of a subsequent date to 
foist all the hatred entertained for the 
Pharisees on Jannai alone. 

7 A coin of his was long known, bearing 
on the obverse the legend BAC'IAEflS 
AAEEANAPOT, with the anchor of the 
Seleucidse, on the reverse jjlJirP 

in small but clear letters between the 
spokes of a wheel ; see the appendix to 
Payers Vindiciee , p. ix. Since that time 
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and yet his father (so it was said) had been filled with dread to 
see him in a dream as future sovereign, and had sent him away 
to Galilee to be brought up. The first act of his reign was the 
murder of one of his two brothers, whom he thought too bold 
and warlike, though he himself had no greater pleasure, except 
in women and drinking, than in war. By this time a number 
of towns in the Syrian kingdom had liberated themselves, while 
others were in the hands of men who had risen to a few days of 
power, and Jannseus accordingly thought it would be an easy 
task to conquer the outlying fragments of the old Davidic 
kingdom. He therefore left the Sadducees in possession of the 
authority which they had exercised since the early days of his 
father, and despatched his troops against the fortresses of 
Ptolemais, Dora, and the tower of Strato (south of Dora, and 
subsequently the site of Csesarea), now in the hands of an 
upstart prince named Zoilus, and into the far south against 
Gaza, the only cities on the coast not yet reduced. The sole 
quarter from which they could look for aid was from Cyprus, 
where Ptolemy Lathurus was residing after his expulsion from 
Egypt by his mother Cleopatra. By the advice of Demametus, 
Ptolemais was ready to open its gates to him. Demeenetus, how- 
ever, had been negotiating at the same time with Ptolemy 
Lathurus and with his greatest enemy, his mother. Bitterly 
deceived by this faithlessness, Ptolemy Lathurus fell upon 
Asocliis , 1 not far from Ptolemais, on the sabbath day. He 
next attacked Sepphoris (subsequently known as Dio Cscsarea), 
in the middle of Galilee, marched north-east past Saplion , 2 to the 
Jordan, where he won a great victory chiefly through the military 
skill of a certain Pliilosteplianus , 3 and then advanced, laying 


several coins of John Hyrcanus and Judas 
(Aristobulns), as well as of Alexander 
and his queen and successor Alexandra, 
have been discovered, so that wo aro ena- 
bled by them to recognise perfectly the 
genuino style of the coins of the Asmo- 
neans. They are entirely diflforent both 
from those of Herod, and those of the 
last Roman wars. They moro resemble 
the Syrian ; they bear no dates, but after 
the time of Hyrcanus gradually adopt 
Greek letters. All that have been found 
hitherto arc of iron only. Even the 
king’s name Jannseus is not stamped 
upon them all. Seo further the essays 
cited, p. 339 note 6. — The highly com- 
pressed form jny, for |nnrv or 
jnnb which is never found in the Old 
Testament, strongly suggests Phoenician 
antecedents ; moreover, the old-Hebrew 

c 


letters were selected in the inscriptions on 
tho coins evidently with reference to their 
resemblance to the Phoenician, cf. p. 132 
note 2. — The. latest discovered coiiis of 
John Hyrcanus, Judas (Aristobulus) and 
Jannmus, and also one of Antigonus, have 
been published in the Numismatic Chro- 
nicle, 1802, p. 2G9 sq., but unfortunately, 
the writer still holds the erroneous viow 
about the coins of Simon. 

1 The situation of this place can only 
he conjectured from Josephus, Ant . xiii. 
12, 4 sq. ; cf. Vit. 41 ; the situation 
of the modern Shofa, between Akka and 
Sepphoris, would he suitable ; cf. Robin- 
son’s Bib. Res. iii. p. 103, ed. 18oG. 

2 This is probably the modern Safed, 
with which wo may also identify Soph ; 
Jos. Bell. Jutl. ii. 20, 6. 

a The description of this battlo in Jos. 
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waste the country, with much cruelty, towards the south. 
From this danger the Judean king might well be glad to be 
delivered through the jealousy of the mother of this Egyptian 
prince and her two Judean generals , 1 especially through the 
generosity of one of them named Ananias, who frustrated the 
malicious designs of a number of Judeans against their own 
king . 2 No sooner, however, was Jannams released from this 
peril, than he turned against the rising and wealthy commercial 
city of Gadara, on the south-east of the lake of Galilee, and 
reduced it after a siege of ten months. His next efforts were 
directed against Amathus , 3 further south, then occupied by a 
certain Tlieodorus, son of Zeno . 4 Through a sudden attack 
he sustained severe losses ; but he soon laid siege successfully 
to the cities of Raphia, on the Egyptian boundary, and 
Anthedon, south of Gaza. Gaza itself fell into his hands by the 
treachery of one brother against another, and was cruelly 
destroyed. 

These campaigns, carried on with varying fortune but with 
great perseverance and finally with success, seem to have 
amply occupied the first nine of the twenty-seven years of 
Jannams* reign . 5 This valiant prince does not appear to have 
thought much of Roman friendship ; at any rate, we hear 
nothing during his day of negotiations with Rome, and the 
ablest of the Asmoneans who succeeded him no longer displayed 
the same zeal (it was, indeed, by this time too late) for the 
alliance of Rome. In the meanwhile, the discontent of the 
Pharisees and of a large portion of the people, who after all 
chiefly looked to them for guidance, had risen to the highest 
pitch. Collected on the feast days in large masses, the people 
were easily inclined to raise disturbances, and at the sight of 
the sacred solemnities probably gave vent to their secret 
thoughts against the hated superior priests who were taking 
part in them. In this way, on one occasion, at the feast of 
tabernacles, the king, as he was about to offer sacrifice at the 
altar, was pelted with the citrons which it was the custom at this 
feast to carry together with palm-branches. Enraged at this 


Ant. xiii. 12, 4 is evidently derived from 
a very trustworthy source, and is instruc- 
tive for military history. 

1 P. 357. 

2 For further details, see Ant. xiii. 13, 
1 sq. 

3 This place is mentioned by Josephus, 
Ant. xvii. 10, 6, from which we learn 
that it lay close to the Jordan. The 
ruins of an Amatha were seen by Burck- 


hardt, Syria , p. 34G. 

4 Certainly the same who has been al- 
ready mentioned, p. 343. 

5 in the life of Jannseus. as well as in 
that of John, Josephus neglects to give any 
more exact date, evidently because he 
found no information on the subject in his 
authorities ; for wherever he did find 
them, as for instance in 1 3Iacc., he was 
glad to reproduce them. 
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insult, lie savagely ordered six thousand of the people to be 
apprehended and put to death ; and he replaced the low railing 
which had hitherto run round the court of the priests where 
the altar stood by a high wooden enclosure, in order to prevent 
any possible attack by the people. His next step was to march 
again across the Jordan with his Pisidiau and Cilieian 
mercenaries and the rest of his troops. There he made the 
Arabs tributary far and wide, and finally reduced Amathus, 
which on a former occasion had resisted his attempts. 

3 . In a contest, however, with the Arabian king Obedas, he 
was caught in a most dangerous ambush in a narrow pass, — 
his army was run down in a deep ravine 1 by an immense crowd 
of camels, and he with difficulty escaped with his life to Jeru- 
salem. His prestige was now gone, and this was the signal for 
the outbreak of rebellion against him. For six years the 
‘ people of God 5 were distracted by civil wars inflamed by those 
who set themselves up as champions of piety; nor could 
they have been more mischievous in the Syrian kingdom, from 
whose sway the Judeans were now entirely free, and which had 
by this time sunk so low. It is worthy of note how rapidly 
Josephus passes over them, only supplying a few details under 
a sort of compulsion . 2 * * As a Pharisee, it was no pleasant 
subject for him to linger over. It was in these years that the 
party committed their first and blackest treachery against their 
country, and though the savage soldier offered violent provoea- 
tion, they repaid him sevenfold. They hired foreign troops 
against him, and no insult and contumely, no affront and 
humiliation, was too petty for them to inflict. As a true 
Judean, he was desirous of defending his conquests during the 
civil wars, and for this purpose marched across the Jordan. 
After ineffectual attempts, however, to retain them, he was 
obliged to cede them to the Arabian king, as the Pharisees 
would otherwise have formed an alliance in that quarter against 
him. Enfeebled at length by such continued misery, he 
entreated them to moderate their enmity against him ; but his 
request onl} r increased their hatred of one whom they had 
brought so low. He asked them, accordingly, what lie must 
do. He must die, they replied, and they called to their aid one of 
the last of the Seleucidce, Demetrius Eucserus, then reigning 
over Damascus. Upon this two strange armies encountered 


1 ‘ At the village of Gadara in Gilead ; ’ 2 The circumstances which ho somewhat 

Jos. Ant. xiii. 13, 5; this little place must obscurely brings up in Ant. xiii. 14, 2, 

not be confused with the large town al- must be more closely connected with his 

ready mentioned, p. CSS. statements in xiii. 13, 5. 
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one another near Sliecliem. Judeans stood up against Judeans, 
and mercenaries against mercenaries; but the troops of the 
Syrian were as usual the most numerous, and included in par- 
ticular a strong body of cavalry. Each party made great 
efforts to bring over their antagonists in this painful contest to 
their own side ; it was in vain, and in the end the opponents 
of the king were victorious. In the meantime he retreated 
unsubdued into the mountains, where a large number of 
Judeans joined him unexpectedly out of compassion ; and after 
Demetrius had withdrawn into his own country, and the 
Pharisees had sustained several defeats, ho at length shut up 
all their most powerful leaders in Betliomes , 1 * reduced the 
fortress and carried his prisoners to Jerusalem. There, it must 
be said, the tiger awoke within him once more. In the midst 
of his drunken festivities, he crucified about eight hundred of 
liis captives and slew their wives and children before their eyes. 
Upon this, the rest of his enemies, to the number of about eight 
thousand men, fled in a single night. He was generally 
designated by the insulting epithet of ‘son of a Thracian 5 2 and 
it was estimated that he had caused the death of fifty thousand 
people in the civil war ; but for the rest of his life tranquillity 
was so perfectly restored that lie had nothing more to fear. 
To what consequences, however, this led after his death will 
soon appear. 

Surrounded by Pharisees who, though reduced to silence, 
still gnashed their teeth, and who, while they refrained from 
annoying him, were always on the watch, Jannmus could not, 
during the last portion of his reign, indulge his insatiable 
passion for conquest. Much, however, had first of all to be 
recovered which had been lost in the civil war. Aretas, an 
Arabian king, living in the south in Petra, and often 3 desig- 
nated more precisely as king of the Nabateans , 4 had some time 
before acquired considerable power, so that the people of Gaza, 
when they were besieged by Janmeus , 5 looked to him for aid . 0 
There was, however, another military leader named Ptolemseus, 


1 In Ant. xiii. 14, 2, this place is 
called BeOo/A'fi, or, according to another 
and certainly bettor reading, Be0ogas; 
on the other hand, in Bell. Jud. 
i. 4, 6, we find BegeViA es ; as the prefix 
often takes the form in Greek of 

Btj0o- or B 60o-, and is often also abbre- 
viated into Be-, these two names are 
probably only two different modes of 

spelling the same place ; and we may very 

appropriately refer to the hill now called 

S&nur, lying near Aleiselon and Misiliah, 


between Samaria and Ginrea. The B?j0- 
naovs in Jos. Fit. 12, is a different 
place. 

2 ThraJcidas , a Hellenistic equivalent 
for ‘brutal soldier;’ after the time of 
Alexander many Thracians served as 
hirelings at the Hellenic courts. 

3 P. 351. 

4 As in Jos. Ant. xiv. 2, 3 ; 6, 4. 

5 P. 388. 

0 Of. Ant. xiii. 15, 1 sq., with xiii. 13, 3, 
and xiv. 1, 5. 
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son of Mennseus, who was desirous of establishing himself in 
power on the eastern side of the Jordan, and pressed very hard 
on the wealthy city of Damascus. At this juncture, Antioclius 
Dionysus, the last of the Scleucickc who is worthy of mention, 
made preparations for starting from Joppa and crossing the 
Jordan so as to fall on the flank of this dangerous enemy. 
Janxueus was anxious to save his country from being made the 
arena for the contest of the Wo foes, but could think of no other 
means for the purpose than constructing a great ditch, fortified 
with wooden towers large and small, on the only weak side of 
the western boundary, from Joppa north-east to Caphar-saba 
(subsequently known as Antipatris). Dionysus, however, soon 
broke through this intrenchment, and marched straight across 
the Jordan, where he fell after a valiant struggle ; the remainder 
of his army fled to Cana in Galilee, and there perished by 
famine. Aretas then took Damascus, and defeated Jannreus, 
who advanced against him, at Addita ; 1 soon afterwards, how- 
ever, he concluded a treaty with him, and evacuated the whole 
country. Janmeus now began a war of conquest, which lasted 
three years, against the districts on the east of the Jordan. 
He first of all took Dion and Heslibon, further in the south . 2 
He next proceeded eastwards against the wealthy commercial 
cities of Pella and Gerasa , 3 where Theodorus 4 had concealed 
his treasures, and took them both, the latter requiring a long 
and elaborate siege . 5 Finally, he turned northwards, where he 
reduced Gaulon, Seleuceia and Gamala, over against the Lake 
of Galilee, and then subdued a number of places further east 
in the ancient Hauran . 6 All the cities on the coast from 

1 This is probably not the Adicla al- name, and had perhaps borne it origin- 

ready mentioned, p. 332, but is either^ to a py ? (see the Jahrbb. der Bill. JFiss. 
be identified with the modern KaditA, p> 236), but it was certainly Hellen- 
north of Safed, or with Haddata and j^ed at an early dato. The principal 
Hadith, near Tibniu, still further north- passage for fixing its situation is in Jos. 
^ r est. Bell. Jud. iii. 3, 3. 

2 The whole representation in the text 1 P, 388. 

of the direet ion of the campaign has to be 5 In Ant. xiii. Id, 3, for ‘Zeno’ we 
derived from the very brief and unsatis- should probably read ‘ Zeno’s son ; ' the 
factory words in Bell. Jud. i. 4, 8, and description moreover agrees with that of 
Ant. xiii. 15, 3 sq. Dion and Essa are Gerasa in Bell. Jud., so that we may 
only named in Ant. xiii. 15, 3 ; the former safely conclude that after ’Ecrca the whole 
is associated with Pella as belonging to passage referring to Pella and Gerasa 
the Deeapolis, Pliny, Hist, Nat. v. 16; has fallen out. For Gabala in Ant. xiii. 
Essa is an incorrect reading for what in 15, 4, the more correct form is Gamala. 

§ 4 is eorreetly designated Essebon — the 0 As tho enumeration of the foreign 
ancient Heshbou, vol. ii. p. 205. places in Ant. xiii. 15,4, clearly possesses 

3 The Greek inscriptions of Gerasa a certain order (e.g. from Scvthopolis to 

have been at length more carefully exa- the north-cast, ending with those furthest 

mined and made known ; see tho Berliner east), we may probably identify Lemba 
Akad. Monatsberichte, 1853, p. 13 sqq. with Anebta in Robinson's Bib. lies. iii. 

At a later period Pella had a Semitic pp. 125-127, ed. 1856, and Teliton with 
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Khinocolura on the Egyptian boundary to Carmel (though not 
the important fortress of Ptolemais, to the north of it) were 
also in his power, so that south of Damascus he had in fact 
almost re-established the whole of the Davidic kingdom. 
Moreover, in these foreign towns he administered strict 
justice. 1 

This victorious campaign lasted three years, and on his return 
to Jerusalem he was received with honour. But his enormous 
exertions and the violence of his passions had early shattered 
his constitution, and he now fell into a quartan fever. Bor 
three years more, in spite of his sickly frame, he moved about, 
with a warlike spirit still fresh, through the remote districts 
beyond the Jordan, which were never tranquil ; but at the siege 
of Eagaba, in the territory of Gerasa, 2 which had been already 
conquered, he felt death approaching him at the age of forty- 
nine. While his wife was violently lamenting over the destiny 
awaiting herself and her children, Jan me us advised her to en- 
trust her future sovereignty and the honours to be paid to him 
after his death to the Pharisees. This was the last act of a 
ruler who, favoured by the complete decay of the Syrian king- 
dom, before the intervention of the Eomans was actively 
pursued, might have achieved as a conqueror a grander position 
than Herod the Great, had he been equally cunning, and had 
not the first outburst of fury between the two schools struggling 
for ascendency over the people taken place in his days. 

5- The inability of the Saddueees, with that indifference 
towards the religion of Israel, which was almost a fundamental 
principle with them, permanently to satisfy the requirements 
of the people and act as its guides, had now been brought 
home to the king by the bitterest experience. They them- 
selves, it is true, were unwilling to face the fact ; but, with the 
hand of death upon him, the king was honest enough to admit 
it. If it was a question which of the two schools was the 
better fitted to lead the people, the Pharisees certainly had the 


Htelitha on Danville’s map (hardly with 
the modern el-Salt, which, as early as the 
first centuries after the Christian era, was 
called 2aA tuv) : and of Zara, if this is 
the same as Zorava, llnrekhardt (Syria, p. 
,06 sqq.), according to the inscription in 
the Cor}). Inscrr. Gnpc. iii. p. 250, found 
the ruins in the modern Ezra (a name 
which, like the large number of others 
beginning with Adra , is connected with 
the Damascene Hadrach, Zecli. ix. 1). 
This determines the situation of Seleueeia; 
evidently a place built by the last Selu- 


cidse, and of the ‘ Cilician pass.’ ’0 puva 
is probably I s - xv * 5 ; other 

places conquered by Jannams are specified 
in Ant. xiv. 1, 4 ; see below. 

1 Of this an example (only, however, 
too obscure) is afforded by the deposition 
of a governor Demetrius, Jos. 1 'tell. Jxtd. 
i. 4, 8, repeated in almost the same words 
in Ant. xiii. 15, 3. 

2 Ant. xiii. 15, 5 ; a river Ttdgib is still 
found west of Gerasa ; ef. also the Argob , 
vol. ii. p. 299 note 5. 
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advantage ; and, since the sanguinary civil war, they had made 
great progress with this view in prudence and pliability, but it 
must be added also in hypocrisy. The widowed queen Salome 1 
Alexandra, a woman of great acuteness and resolution, carried 
out to the letter the advice of her deceased husband. She con- 
cealed his death till the fortress was reduced, then proceeded 
with the body to Jerusalem, and, with the most complete 
renunciation of her own wishes and opinions, declared for the 
Pharisees. They, on their part, prepared the most splendid 
burial and the most laudatory funeral oration for their dead 
enemy as one of the righteous ; the people, however, even 
before this held the queen in the highest regard, as she was 
considered innocent of participation in the cruelties of the king. 
Accordingly she caused her eldest son Hyrcanus, 2 an indolent 
and weak-minded man, and consequently quite unfit for power, 
to be anointed higli-priest. Her younger son, however, Aristo- 
bulus by name, who was of too passionate a character, she kept 
out of public affairs. In this way she reigned with great out- 
ward prosperity for nine years (79-70 b.c.) until her death. She 
also contrived to maintain the conquests of Jannmus ; held in 
awe all the neighbouring states, and, in spite of having given 
high pay to numerous foreign mercenaries, she left behind a 
well-filled treasury. When the Armenian king Tigranes occu- 
pied Syria, and, about the year 75 b.c., besieged Ptolemais, she 
sought to establish good relations with him b} r presents and 
assurances of peace ; and in this she succeeded so well that he 
soon retired again to Armenia. 3 

The Pharisees, however, were not content with carrying out 
their scholastic opinions among the nation at large, recalling 
those who had been banished during the previous reign, and 
opening the prisons. They further required that those who 
had advised Jannseus to crucify the eight hundred martyrs 4 
should bo put to death, and they began with the execution of 


1 Instead of this name, Eusebius in 
both portions of his chronicle always 
writes Saaline or Saline , and in this he is 
followed by all his successors ; this is 
probably not a clerieal error, but an ab- 
breviation of the diminutive Salumine. 
In the Ann. Chron. of Moses of Chorene, 
ii. 14, it lias actually been changed into 
Messaline. 

2 What was the Hebrew name of this 
prince we do not know: the name Judas 

Hyrcanus in Cedrenus, Hist . i. p. 291, 
Bonn, has probably little foundation ; we 

should rather expect John Hyrcanus. 


3 It has been supposed that among the 
results of this eontact between the Ar- 
menians and Judeans may have been the 
removal to Armenia of a number of 
Judean families which flourished there at 
an early date ; see Chahnazarian, JBfc- 
guisse de Vhistoire de r Armen ie, p. 9 
sqq. But some of these may have re- 
mained there from the time of the exile, 
p. 8S sqq. ; others did not remove thither 
till the later period of Herod and his 
successors. 

4 P. 390. 
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Diogenes, the most eminent of the friends of Jannaeus, which 
was followed by an increasing number. Thus violently threat- 
ened and chased out of almost all their offices, the adherents of 
the late king gathered more and more closely around Aristo- 
bulus, whose hot-blooded temper had caused him to be thrust 
into the background. Accompanied by him, they represented 
to the queen with tears what disgrace and danger it would 
involve for the kingdom if they should be compelled by the 
rejection of all overtures of reconciliation to flee from the 
country, and take service with the Arabian Aretas, or the 
Seleucidte, and other Greek sovereigns. 1 Thus tormented past 
endurance by the rival parties in the struggle for ascendency, 
she chose what seemed the lesser evil, and assigned to her peti- 
tioners posts of command in the fortresses, with the exception 
of Jerusalem and the three castles of Hyrcania, Alexandreum, 
and Macliseriis. 2 Aristobulus himself received permission to 
attack Damascus, which was still oppressed by Ptolemmus, 3 but 
he did not effect anything of note, and soon returned again into 
the inactive tranquillity of the capital. 4 As soon, however, 
as his mother fell ill, in the conviction that the sovereignty 
ought to belong to him, instead of to the incompetent Hyrcanus, 
he fled by night quite alone from the capital, betook himself to 
the fortress of Gabatha 5 in the north, the nearest place in 
command of one of his Sadducean friends, within almost 
fourteen days won over twenty-one fortresses to his side, and, 
as his army gathered in the north and north-east, seemed likely 
to be able easily to obtain possession of the whole country. At 
this juncture the queen died. In the pangs of her last moments 
the Pharisees importuned her to make known her wishes ; she 
could do nothing but refer them back to themselves. 6 The 
wife and children of Aristobulus were shut up in the Baris. 


II. The Last Asmonean Eulers, b.c. 70-37. 

The two first supports of the Asmonean power, and with it of a 


large portion of the hagiocracy, 

1 This the meaning, according to the 
usage of t.lic time, of the term ‘Monarchs,’ 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 16, 2, 5. On the relations 
of the last kings of Syria to the Arab 
prince Aziz, cf. also the Fragm . Hist. 
Gr&c. ii. p. 24 sqq. 

2 P. 382 sq. 

3 P. 390. 

4 Bell. Jud. i. 5, 3; cf. Ant. xiii. 16, 3. 

5 For *Ay afia, Ant. xiii. 16, 5, we 
should read ’Aydfiada. This is probably 


were now practically shattered, 

not to be identified with the G-abatha 
situated, according to Euseb. Onomdst., 
in Judah ; but (as Aristobulus obviously 
wished to collect his forces in the north) 
with the place of the samo name in Gali- 
lee, south of Nazareth. 

6 Josephus spends a great deal of 
trouble in trying to thrust on the queen 
alone the responsibility for the great 
disaster which was impending on the 
country, because as a Pharisee he could 
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— the sanctity of the ruling house, and the power of public 
piety. The third and last, also, was destined to give way soon 
enough, and, in doing so, to accelerate the fall of the whole. — 
The subsequent events down to the direct supremacy of the 
Romans are known to us with great exactness ; for, with Herod’s 
father and the commencement of his own career, an entirely 
new spirit soon entered into the history, the permanent effects 
of which could still be traced in the time of Josephus. Herod 
was the last great Judean prince of whom the people at a later day 
could boast, in spite of all his grave faults; for he had at least cast 
over Judea the last far-gleaming light of power and prosperity. 
Moreover, it was through him that Judean history was woven 
in the closest manner into the general history of Rome, and 
consequently heathen writers and historians also at an early 
period paid much attention to his career. In fact, after the 
death of Alexander Jamiseus, the great work of Josephus 
becomes more and more eloquent and complete ; but it is with 
the life of Herod and his father that it reaches its greatest 
brilliance. In this part he industriously availed himself of the 
works of heathen historians, 1 and found a particularly rich 
source in the gigantic work of Nicolaus of Damascus, which 
will be mentioned below. 2 In his detailed and glowing descrip- 
tions, and in the insertion of long speeches by the leading per- 
sonages, he even imitates and rivals the Greco-Roman historians 
of his day ; as though it were necessary, now that the destinies 
of Judea were more and more inextricably interwoven with 
those of the Greco-Roman world, that even the history of the 
period should be marked by the same colours. For this very 
reason, on the other hand, we can deal with many particulars 
with the greater brevity. 

1. Immediately after the death of Alexandra, a battle took 
place at Jericho between Aristobulus and Hyrcanus. The 
former was victorious, and many of the troops of Hyrcanus went 
over to his side. H} r rcanus next shut himself up in the Baris, 
while Aristobulus seized all those who had taken refuge in 
the temple. Hyrcanus, therefore, sought for peace ; and after 
the two brothers had come to the understanding that the 

not sec the deeper causes at work, or the work of Timagcnes (on which see 
look for tho guilt where alone it was to Midler’s Fragm. Hist. Gr<zc. iii. p. 317 
be found. sqq.) as directly quoted, Ant. xiii. 12, 5; 

1 Such as tho great historical work of cf. 11, 3; Josephus also appears to liavo 
Strabo, composed before the Geography, availed himself of tho lost portions of tho 
which had even at an earlier period work of Livy, Ant. xiv. 4, 3. 
referred to Jewish events; Ant. xiii. 10, 2 Ant. xiii. 12, 6; xiv. 1, 3; 4, 3 ; 0, 

4; xiv. 3, 1 ; 4, 3 ; G, 4 ; 7, 2 (this pas- 4; xvi. 7, 1 ; cf. also in tho reign of Hyr- 
sage deserves special attention); 8, 3; canus, xiii. 8, 4, and Contr. Ap. ii. 7. 
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younger was to rule, but to allow the elder to retain Iris whole 
fortune, and reside in Jerusalem unmolested, they publicly 
sealed their agreement with oath, each gave the other his hand 
in pledge, and they embraced. On the part of Aristobulus, the 
agreement was faithfully maintained ; and he did not neglect 
to purchase the favour of the Roman generals in Syria . 1 The 
reign of Ilyrcanus II. had lasted only three months . 2 

It happened, however, that an Idumean named Antipater 
(abbreviated into Antipas), who had hitherto been an adherent 
and friend of Ilyrcanus, found that by this new arrangement 
all the hopes which he had built on his friendship with Hyr- 
canus were frustrated. It was by this half-foreign personage 
and by his house that the most important portions of the des- 
tinies of Israel were guided for a century. The first successful 
attempt to judaise the Idumeans by force had been made, as 
we have seen , 3 by the grandfather of Ilyrcanus ; but the lesson 
is repeated here which has often been afforded by the history 
of nations, viz. that the less civilised subjugated nations soon 
become, even in outward power, the masters of their conquerors, 
who for a time stand higher, but are visibly wearing them- 
selves away. The Greek supremacy was succeeded by the 
Parthian and Roman, the Arabs in Spain and Africa and the 
Moors in Asia were followed by the Turks ; and in the same 
way the Asmonean and the pure Judean power rapidly sank 
before the Idumean completely into the dust. These rising 
races are constituted of coarser material. They stand outside 
the subtler aims, and tendencies, and divisions which agitate a 
long- established nation, or, at the most, they take in them only an 
external part. Thus the Idumeans were indifferent to the deeper 
distinctions between Pharisees and Saddncees. In cunning, 
however, and apparent straightforwardness, as well as in a 
certain outward piety, they are far superior ; and when they 
mingle in the internal disputes of a communit}', they operate 
like a corroding lie or cankering poison. A long time pre- 
viously, the Idumean people had made their way far within the 
ancient Canaan , 4 but with purely hostile intent ; and on this 
account, since the rise of the Asmonean power, they had again 
been wholly subdued. They now, on the other hand, penetrate 
in the unexpected guise of feigned friendship and apparent 
equality, in order to involve the ancient Israel in the deepest 

1 According to the casual intimation in 

Ant. xiv. 3. 2 ; so far as we know, however, 

Gabinus was not in Syria at so early a 

date. 


2 Ant. xv. G, 4. 

3 P. 3o0 sqq. 

4 P. SO sq. 
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ruin ; and tlie name Idumea, which at an earlier period had 
been employed without exciting attention for the similar sound- 
ing Judea, is now used in this way still more frequently . 1 

The father of Antipater had been appointed by Jainueus general 
over all Idumea, and confirmed in this position by his widow ; 
and, in consequence of liis wealth and of his alliance with the 
Arabs, as well as with the people of Gaza and Ascalon, lie had 
often been employed in various capacities. Antipater himself 
stood in similar confidential relations with these surrounding 
tribes. He could easily find means of carrying 011 intercourse 
with them, and deriving advantage from them . 2 It was, how- 
ever, among the Idumeans that he was most in repute, and 
from them he took his wife Cyprus, who was descended from a 
noble Arab house, and bore him four sons and one daughter. 
Of these sons, the second was Herod, afterwards so famous. 
The family settled in the city of Ascalon, formerly occupied by 
the Philistines , 3 certainly for no other reason than because at 
one time 4 the Idumeans ruled over the whole southern portion 
of the country . 5 Exceedingly active, but apparently very calm, 
and outwardly pious, gentle, and persuasive when needful, but 
inflexible against liis prominent foes, taking everything easily, 
and zealously devoted to his master Hyrcanus, or to others 
whom the vicissitudes of time brought to the top, he did not 
permit any obstacle to stop or terrify him in the pursuit of his 
own interests. For some time Hyrcanus lent no favourable ear 
to his insinuations against Aristobulus. At length, however, 
he allowed himself to be induced by him to flee by night from 
Jerusalem to the Arabian king Aretas at Petra. With this 
prince an arrangement was soon made, by which, in return for 
his assistance, he was to obtain security for his possessions, 
and was further to receive twelve cities, conquered by the 
predecessors of Hyrcanus, on the east and south of the Dead 
Sea. G Aristobulus was vanquished by the powerful army of the 


1 This often happens in the AISS. ; see 
further Virg. Georg, m. 12; Martial, ii. 
2 ; x. 50. 

2 Cf. Jos. Ant. xiv. 1, 3, with 5, 1 ; 7, 
3, and 11, 3 ; Contr. Ap. ii. 9. 

3 According to Euseb. Chron. ii. pp. 
251, 255; cf. Ecc. Hist. i. G. 

1 P. 80 sq. 

5 * As far as Pelusinm/ Solinus, Poly- 
hist . 43. — Only later flattery could try to 
make the ancestors of Antipater return 
from the captivity with Ezra as good 
Judeans; according to Jos. Ant. xiv. 1, 3, 
Nicolaus of Damascus was tho invontor 
of this view. Others, oil the contrary, set 


to work to lower tho origin of the'Hcro- 
dian family as much as possible, as may 
bo seen from tho story in Africamis 
quoted by Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. i. G sq. 

v These twelve towns are enumerated in 
Ant. xiv. 1, 4; but some are very ob- 
scure. If Marissa is the same as Mareshali 
already described (p. 350), Aledeba, which 
stands at the head of tho list, might bo 
the place furthest to tho north-east, and tho 
series would pass by the well-known /our 
towards tho west and south, so that Lussa 
would bo identical with, Alussa ; t see 
Iceland’s Palest, p. 755 sq. "AyaAAa is per- 
haps rtay, Is. xv. 5, not far from Zoar, 
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Arab king in the very first battle, numbers of Judeans deserted 
him, and he fled to Jerusalem. The capital was then besieged 
by the Arabian and Judean troops. Guided by the Pharisees, 
the majority of the people were against Aristobulus ; but the 
priests, who might well be ashamed of a league with Arabs, 
took his side. The truest feeling was shown by a certain 
Onias, 1 who was famous for his holiness and his magic powers. 
Called upon by the besiegers to curse Aristobulus and his 
adherents, he refused to invoke evil on either party, and for 
this he was stoned by the bystanders. These brutal besiegers 
cheated the besieged at the feast of the Passover by not sup- 
plying them with the animals for sacrifice, for which they had 
already paid dearly, and thus showed how far they stood below 
the Selcucid prince, Antiochus of Side ; 2 nor was it surprising 
that the unproductiveness and dearth which marked the year 
should be ascribed to such wickedness. In the presence of an 
enemy but little acquainted with the arts of siege, the city was 
also enabled to hold out longer through the absence of many of 
its inhabitants, who had fled before the Passover to Egypt. 
The next step was for deputies from the two contending 
parties to repair with rich gifts and requests for help to Damas- 
cus, where Seaurus, a general of Pompey, who was at that 
time (b.c. G4) carrying on his war with Mitliridates and 
Tigranes, had arrived. Seaurus justly decided for Aristobulus; 
and, when the Arabian army reluctantly withdrew, Aristobulus 
inflicted a defeat on it at the Capyrom 3 Hyrcanus retained 
only a small portion of the country, 1 probably in the far 
south. 

In the same year, however, Pompey himself arrived in Da- 
mascus, and this was the signal for the renewal of the same 
game. This time Aristobulus went so far as to present him 
with a golden vine, which was afterwards preserved in the 
Capitol, 5 and, in doing so, he also appealed to the gifts which 


1 This is the famous Ouias surmimed 
bwm, he. *the maker of a (magic) 
circle/ of whose art in charming clown 
rain later writers relate so many fabulous 
stories ; see Mass. JVJjJHi iii. 8, and the 
Gemara to it, and Mcyillath , JV3pn> eap. 
12 . 

" r. 344. 

3 According to a reading for Papyron. 
The enemy had already retreated across 
the Jordan, according to Hell, Jucl. i. G, 
3, as far as Philadelphia (i.e. Ammon), 
and wo must look, therefore, for some 
place there. The form of the expression 
at first suggests a river; but the village 


of Capron mentioned in the Corp. Hist. 
Bye. (Reland, p. 218) was certainly 
situated upon it. 

4 According to the passing remark, 
Ant . xiv. 3, 2. 

5 This work of art, which was seen by 
Strabo in the Capitol, Ant. xiv. 3, l,and 
was valued at five hundred talents, was 
certainly originally presented at a cere- 
mony of doing homage by the subjects of 
Alexander Jannmus as a symbol of Pales- 
tine. According to the passing observation 
in Pliny, Hist. B'at. xii. 54, it was carried 
through Rome in Pompey's great tri- 
umph. 
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lio liad previously bestowed upon the Romans. But there was 
yet a third party, which now brought its complaint before the 
great Roman. It evidently consisted for the most part of Phari- 
sees, who claimed the restoration of the original theocracy, 
without any human king, and declared themselves opposed to 
both the contending princes as degenerate priests. This view, 
which welled up, as it were, from the blood of the holy Onias 
already mentioned, gained no notice, it is true, on this occasion; 
but we shall see it gradually growing in power and at length 
acquiring the ascendency. It could not be denied that, ac- 
cording to the current exposition of the book of the Law, it was 
internally consistent, and it seemed to derive outward confir- 
mation from the evident corruption of the rulers. Pompey, 
however, postponed his consideration of the matter till he 
should have duly established himself in the country, and 
although Aristobulus had been several years in power, he 
required witnesses in support of the assertions of the two 
princes. At the instigation of Antipater, a large number of 
highly honourable persons appeared for Hyrcanus, while Aristo- 
bulus was defended only by a few vain young men. In outward 
right, Aristobulus certainly appeared nothing but a despot. 
Before the decision was pronounced, he retired from Damascus 
across the Jordan , 1 and shut himself up in the fortress of Alexan- 
dreum , 2 north-west of Jerusalem. Upon this Pompey collected 
a large army, advanced by Pella and Scythopolis to Corea ), 3 
opposite the Alexandreura, summoned Aristobulus before his 
tribunal, and renewed his negotiations with him. Aristobulus 
wavered between pride and fear ; but when Pompey ordered 
him to give up the fortresses, and with his own hand to send 
injunctions to that effect to their commanders, he gave way a 
second time, but at once escaped to Jerusalem and prepared for 
war. Pompey next marched thither through Jericho. Aristo- 
bulus was again irresolute, and repaired to him with offers of 
rich gifts, and the surrender of the city. Gabinius, however, 
who was despatched by Pompey to carry out these conditions, 
was repelled by the king’s troops, and upon this Pompey 
arrested the king and began the siege. 

Thus for the first time, in the year Go me., the pride of 

Judea was confronted by that of Rome, with its crushing 

power; and for the first time the more cultured half of the 

1 Onlhis way he passed through tho tioned in p. 391, and quito appropriate 
city of Delius, Ant. xiv. 3, 3 ; instead of here, 
this name, however, in Bdl. Jud . i. G, 4, 2 P. 382. 

we read Diospolis ; hut this in its turn is 3 Reeognisod by Robinson in Kuriyut, 

to bo amended into the At ov men- north of the ancient Shiloh. 
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people 1 at an}' rate was destined to feel bitterly wliat fruits 
the Roman friendship, formerly cherished so carefully, had 
brought with it. The city was at the outset divided in opinion ; 
but while the sight of the disgraceful arrest of the king made 
the more courageous blush for shame, those who were more 
timid, and favoured Hyrcanus, surrendered the southern portion 
of the city and the Earis on the north. On this the opposite 
party retired to the temple-mountain, and broke up the bridge 
which connected it on the north with the Baris. Pompey first 
encamped somewhat south of the city on a hill which was in 
after years still called by his name. 2 He easily discerned that 
he would only be able to take the temple-mountain from its 
weaker side upon the north ; but, although the Romans were 
zealously supported by the followers of Hyrcanus, who were 
ready even to shed their blood in repelling all attacks on the 
part of the Judeans of the country, the strength of the fortifi- 
cations and the courage of the besieged rendered their labour 
very severe, and protracted it for three months. At last the 
Romans observed that on the Sabbath the Judeans would do 
nothing more than defend themselves against open attacks, 
and of this they dexterously availed themselves to erect undis- 
turbed upon these days the engines of siege which they had 
fetched from Tyre. When the final assault took place, 
although but few of the Romans perished, the loss of life in 
consequence of the fury of the victors was very great ; more- 
over, numbers out of despair set fire to their houses, and killed 
themselves. Pompey allowed nothing to deter him from casting 
an eye of curiosity into the Holy of Holies, but he carried away 
none of the treasures of the temple, 3 acting in this respect much 
more nobly than Crassus, who, in the year 54, when simply on his 
way to the Parthian war, came and plundered it. 4 He executed 
the ringleaders, and finally designated Hyrcanus liigh-priest 
and prince of the nation (Ethnarch), without the title of king. 
He imposed on him annual tributes to the Romans, demolished 
the walls of Jerusalem, and the most important fortified places 
in the country, and limited Judea to its narrower boundaries. 
Gadara 5 he gave to his freedman Demetrius, who had been 

1 The supposition of Orosius, Hist. vi. Dio Cassius, xxxvii. 15 sq. is in essential 

6, that the patrcs wore for Pompey, and agreement with Josephus ; so also are 
the against him, is very far from ac- Strab. Geogr. xvi. 2, 40, 46 ; App. Syr. 
curate. 50; Mithr. 106, 117; Liv. Epit. 162. 

2 According to the passing remark of According to the Chron, Pasch. i. p. 351, 

Josephus, Bell. Jud. v. 12, 2. Pompey captured on this occasion the 

3 Cicero extols this as extraordinary table of Solomon ; see vol. iii. p. 319. 

goodness, Pro L . Flacco } 28 ; cf. Tac, 4 .Jos. Ant. xiv, 7, 1. 

Hist. v. 9. — The detailed narrative in 5 P. 388. 
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born there. Many of the northern districts, particularly Gali- 
lee, he placed under the Roman governor of Syria, and all the 
cities which had been independent before the Maccabean con- 
quests became once more free. Among these was included 
Samaria, with its province, which now sought to recover swiftly 
from its recent disasters ; 1 the loss of Joppa also was very 
keenly felt . 2 Thus the Maccabean conquests were lost at one 
blow, and the Asmonean house was most deeply humiliated. 
Only one person was the gainer — the Idumean Antipater . 3 He 
also contrived, when Scaurus inarched against Petra and its 
Arabian king Aretas, to make himself still more popular with 
the Romans.' 1 — From this year many of the liberated towns 
reckoned their independence ; and, on rising from its ruins 6 
the city of Samaria even took the name of Gabiniopolis , 7 a name 
which, after its much more vigorous restoration by Herod at a 
subsequent date, gave way to the new designation of Sebaste. 

The brilliant triumph which Pompey celebrated in Rome for 
his Asiatic victories, including his conquest of Judea, afforded 
the Romans 8 for the first time a nearer view of the wealth 
possessed by this country and its temple, and thus did not a 
little to stimulate the disgraceful passion for booty on the part 
of the Roman nobles. Still more important effects, however, 
sprang out of the presence of the crowd of Judean captivos, who 
(as at Nineveh in the Assyrian age) were led in the procession, 


1 P. 353 sq. 

2 Pp. 344, 3G4. 

3 How long the reign of Aristobulus 
lasted appears doubtful. Josephus, Ant. 
xiv, 6, 1, assigns him three and a half 
years, but in Ant. xx. 10, 4, only three 
and a quarter ; but according to Ant. xiv. 
1, 2, llyrcanus acceded to power after the 
death of Alexander in Olymp. clxxvii. 3, 
in the consulate of Q. Hortensius and Q. 
Metellus Cretieus, and according to Ant. 
xiv. 4, 3, Pompey conquered Jerusalem in 
Olymp. clxxix. 2, in the consulate of C. 
AntouiusandM. Tullius Cicero. According 
to this statement, therefore, he reigned 
more than six years ; aud this is in fact 
proved by the general chronology, as well 
as by the thirty-two years covered by tho 
fourteenth book of the Antiquities of Jose- 
phus himself. For the reign of llyrcanus 
lasted from this point for twenty-four 
years, Ant. xx. 10, 4 (tho number forty, 
Ant. xv. G, 4, is only an error of Jose- 
phus), and then Antigonns reigned for 
three years and a quarter. The thirty- 
two years might therefore be divided into 
three periods of about six, twenty-four, 
and three years respectively. Eusebius 

VOL. V. 


and those who follow him assign to Hyr- 
canus a total of thirty-four years instead 
of thirty-two. 

4 Jos. Bell. Jucl. i. 8, 1 ; Ant. xiv. 

5, 1, 

5 Cf. Eckhel’s Docir. iii. pp. 345, 350 
sq., 3G3, 37G. Scythopolis was probably 
now called Nysa for the first time, in al- 
lusion to Bacchus, who was worshipped 
there, as if it was a heathen city (p. 89), 
while its ancient name of Ecth-shean might 
at an earlier period have been pronounced 
by a dialectic variation Neash. The name 
appears in this form upon coins, Eckhel, 
op. cit. p. 439 sq. 

a P. 353. 

7 The name is rarely mentioned ; Co- 
drenus, Hist. i. p. 325, Bonn, even desig- 
nates it by mistake i) twv r ajStnW 
— On Gabinius, see Bio Cassius, 
xxxix, 5G. — The mountain fortresses 
Threx and Taurus, near Jericho, which 
Pompey destroyed, according to Strabo, 
xvi. 2, 20, were probably different from 
Hag (p. 342), and were perhaps erected 
by Janngeus; but they are not mentioned 
anywhere else. 

0 P. 398 note 5. 
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and were afterwards obliged, even when set at liberty, to 
remain in Koine. Numbering some thousands, they formed 
the basis of that considerable Judean community 1 which was 
speedily destined to acquire so much significance, even for the 
Roman empire itself. The Roman poets and orators, Horace 
and others, were soon full of Judean topics, which were thus 
brought close within tlieir notice. 

2 . It is easy to understand, however, that the vanquished 
Judean chiefs who had struggled for the freedom of the 
j)cople, and who on that account had found among the people 
an increasing number of adherents, could not bear their defeat 
with tranquillity. No long time had elapsed since the Saddu- 
eean leaders had proved their valour in the field, and now 
Aristobulus rose from the midst of his overthrow to fresh 
courage. With his two sons Alexander and Antigonus, 
together with some other relations, he was carried to Rome. 
On the way, however, Alexander escaped. North of Jerusalem 
he collected a large army, Avith Avliich he surprised the city and 
compelled the Roman garrison to retire into the citadel. He 
even purposed restoring the Avails which Pompey had destroyed, 
so that the city Avould have been divided, as in the Maccabean 
struggles, between two masters. Tlii3 design, lioAvever, Avas 
frustrated by the Roman garrison, upon Avliich he threAV him- 
self into the surrounding country, brought together a large 
armed force, erected fortifications in various quarters, and 
particularly garrisoned the three Maccabean fortresses; 2 In 
the meantime, Gabinius opportunely arrived from Rome and 
assumed Pompey’s command. He advanced against Alexander 
Avitli a large army composed of Roman, Judean, and Idumean 
troops, compelled him to take refuge in the fortress of Alexan- 
dreuin, 3 marched through the Avhole country to put down the 
disturbances, giving special encouragement and support to 
the liberated towns in the task of restoring themselves, and 
then began to besiege the fortress. Upon this Alexander sub- 
mitted, chiefly at the request of his mother, avIio Avas anxious 
for the fate of the captives in Rome, and now succeeded in ob- 
taining a promise that all her children should be set free. The 
Roman general, lioAvever, had by this time learned better to 
understand the great independence of the country far and wide 
from Jerusalem. He left Hyreanus in his purely spiritual 


1 P. 240. The language of Bell, Jud. i. 8, 2, which is. 

- p. 394. In Jos. Ant . xiv. o, 2, the in part more concise, leads to the same 

word a\\a before r ovtou /ilv abrov eVeo - - result. 

Xov ol ivravda 'Vwfxcuoi should be erased. 3 P. 382. 
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office, but in order to break up tlie unity of the Judeans 
as effectually as possible, he divided all the districts inhabited 
by them into five circuits, with a supreme tribunal in each. 
These were located in Jerusalem; in Gadara for the northern, 
and Amathus for the southern district east of the Jordan ; in 
Jericho for the central division; and in Sepplioris for Galilee. 
No one from either of the other four circuits was any longer to 
carry his cause to Jerusalem. In each circuit several wealthy 
men were appointed to the administration, so that many 
persons congratulated themselves that the monarchy was now 
replaced in Roman fashion by an aristocracy. 

Soon after this Aristobulus himself escaped with Antigonus 
from Rome. Although entirely destitute of resources, he found 
plenty of adherents in the country, amongst whom there was 
even an officer named Pitholaus who had previously fought 
against Alexander. His first step was to throw himself into 
the Alexandreum north of Jerusalem, and restore its demolished 
walls. Here he was surrounded by the Romans, but, with great 
bravery, though also with great loss, he cut his way through to 
Maehserus, on the east of the Jordan. He was soon, however, 
obliged to surrender to Gabinius, 1 and was again carried off a 
prisoner to Rome. — In the Egyptian campaign undertaken by 
Gabinius about the year 56 b.c., Antipater contrived, by supplies 
and money, as well as by winning over to the side of Gabinius 
the Egyptian- Judean troops 2 stationed at Pelusium as guardians 
of the frontier, to secure a high place in his favour ; and when, 
on his return from Egypt, Gabinius found almost the whole of 
Palestine again in uproar under the banner of Alexander, and 
heard that a number of Romans had taken refuge on Mount 
Gerizim and had there been massacred by the Judeans, Anti- 
pater well knew how at his bidding by flattering words to pour 
oil on the fire until the insurgents were defeated in a great 
battle at Mount Tabor. — The overthrow of Crassus, however, 
by the Parthians, and the advance of tlie latter across the 
Euphrates, 52-51 b.c., again fanned high the smouldering fire 
among the Judeans. Cassius was obliged to march against them 
from Tyre into Galilee; he defeated them near Tariclirea), on 
the Lake of Galilee, and carried away three thousand of them as 
slaves : by the desire of Antipater he also put to death their 
leader Pitholaus. — Such persistent efforts to overthrow Pompey’s 
arrangements attracted attention in Rome. After the flight of 

1 Cf. also Jos. Bell. Jud, vii. G, 2 ; Plutarch, Anton, cap. 3. 

* P. 358. 
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Pompey from Koine, Ccesar, following liis practice of revoking 
Pompey’s decrees in Asia, set Aristobulus free, and in the year 
49 b.c. proposed sending him with two legions to Syria. The 
Pompeians, liOAvever, so we are told, managed to remove him 
out of the way by poison before he started ; yet his body was 
subsequently buried at Jerusalem with royal honours. His 
valiant son Alexander was executed by Pompey about the same 
time in Antioch. His widow, with her surviving son Antigonus 
and her daughters, was tempted to the court of a prince named 
Pcolemams, son of Mennseus of evil memory, ruling in Chalcis 
in the Anti-Lebanon. He was probably of Judean extraction, 
and he allied himself with them by marriage. 1 

The important revolution in affairs caused by the victory of 
Csesar might have proved in the highest degree perilous to 
Antipater. He quickly, however, determined on his course, 
and in the year 4S b.c., when the great general was seriously 
embarrassed in Egypt, he succeeded in exciting a general zeal 
among the petty Syrian and Arabian princes, hastened to his 
aid with a large body of picked troops, and, by his great 
coolness, judiciousness, and bravery, materially contributed in 
the Egyptian struggles to the ultimate victory. Moreover, he 
again contrived with the address of a master to detach the 
Egyptian- Judean troops on the frontier from their long- tried 
fidelity, 2 in particular by holding over them the will of 
Hyrcanus as their liigh-priest. 3 As he had already anticipated 
Antigonus, and put Csesar under so many obligations to him, 
the application of Antigonus to be allowed to take possession 
of his paternal estate was quite fruitless. Csesar confirmed 
Hyrcanus in the high-priestliood, and had conceived for Anti- 
pater a decided partiality; and further, for the honour and 


1 Tliis prince, after the fall of the Se- 
loucHhe, had at first obtained possession of 
Damascus, p. 391 ; but he was bitterly hated 
there, and finally only succeeded in de- 
fending Heliopolis and Chalcis, Strabo, 

Geoqr.xx i. 2,10; Jos. Ant. xiii. 15, 2, 

16,3; cf. xiv. 3, 2 ; 7, 4 ; 12, 1 ; 13, 3. 
Ho was the ancestor of Lysanias, Luke 
iii. 1 ; cf. Corp. Inscrr. Grac. 4521, 4523. 
Whether ho was a Judean, a proselyte, or 
a heathen, is nowhere clearly indicated by 
Josephus ; we know, however, from other 
sources, that among the many independent 
rulers who grew like worms out of the 
corpse of the kingdom of the Seleuekke, 
there were also some Judeans, like Silas, 
the Tyrant of Lysias, whom Pompey de- 
stroyed, Jos. Ant. xiv. 3, 2 (on the situa- 
tion of Lysias, cast of the Jordan, see 


Strabo, Geocjr. xvi. 2, 40), and Bacchius 
Judaeus, who appears by the side of a 
eamel, holding out an olive branch to the 
victor, on a coin recently published (Rev. 
ArcMol. 1859, p. 326 sq., by Luynes ; cf. 
Eckhefs Doctr. iii. p. 499): and that an 
Asmonean princess should have married a 
heathen is the more improbable at that 
period, for even prineesses of the Herodian 
family were reluctant to do so. 

2 P. 358. 

3 See the further details in Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 8, 1 sq. Whether or not Hyrcanus 
was himself in Egypt, as is presupposed 
in Caesar’s decree in bis favour, Ant. xiv. 
10, 2, is hardly of any importance, consi- 
dering his well-known feebleness of dispo- 
sition. 
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praise of the Alexandrian Judeans, he erected a public 
monument, ratifying at the same time their ancient privi- 
leges. 1 

The co-operation of these two men is one of the most 
remarkable events in this portion of the history, and led to the 
most important results. Different as they were in position and 
religion, they were inwardly of kindred dispositions. Each 
desired to have supreme power in his own sphere, each 
employed without hesitation every expedient to secure it, and 
both came to a similar end. Csesar quickly recognised the 
great abilities of Antipater, confided in him and promoted his 
aims and those of his clients, showing in this way more judg- 
ment than Pompey ; but Antipater was always on liis part most 
readily devoted to Ctesar and his connections, 2 and for this 
received from him even in the brief period of his sovereign 
power the most important marks of friendship and gratitude. 
The Idumean was always judicious enough to give active 
prominence in every way to the honour and interests of the 
Judeans, so far as they coincided with his own, to promote 
their commerce and security in all countries far and wide, and 
even to behave with perfect complaisance towards all foreigners 
engaged in trade, so that on one occasion the Athenians 
decreed to him, though the honour was nominally given to 
Hyrcanus, the erection of a statue and the gift of a golden 
crown. 3 In this ambition of gaining power by foreign trade 
and the consideration in the world which accompanies it, lie 
was most readily aided by a large number of Judeans 4 within 
and without the sacred land ; and he was aware that nothin" 
would bring him more popularity than indulging their love 
of honour and desire of gain. lie accordingly availed him- 
self most zealously of the friendship of Caesar in this direction, 
and obtained for the Judeans throughout the whole Roman 
dominions advantages which rendered their loud lamentations 
after the murder of Ca3sar 5 onl} r too intelligible. Caesar first 
of all made him a Roman citizen, with immunity from taxes, 
and next appointed him administrator {procurator) of all Judea 

1 P. 241. Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 1 ; Bell. Josephus, Ant. xiv. S, o, of which thero 

Jud. ii. IS, 7 . To this, as to the other is no cause to doubt the genuineness, 
great favours and distinctions accorded to Whether the Ilyrcanus specified in it ho 
the Judeans by Caesar and Augustus, the second of that name or tho first, to 
Philo often alludes in his apologetic whose reign the circumstance would he more 
writings. appropriate, depends on the determination 

2 The last occasion was aftor the of the date of the Athenian magistracy 
murder of Sextus Csesar iu Syria, Ant. named in tho document. 

xiv. 11, 1. 1 P. 363 sq. 

3 According to tho decree reproduced by 5 Suet. 6W. cap. 84. 
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in the more extended sense (i.e. including* Galilee and Samaria), 
thus revolving the decrees of Gabinius and the greater part of 
Pompey’s arrangements; he also gave him permission to 
restore the walls of Jerusalem. 1 In the year 4G b.c., when he 
was preparing for the African war, Antipater came to him with 
further aid and fresh requests. In reply, after various 
negotiations, Ctesar made very extensive concessions, which were 
not fully carried out until a short time after his cleatlg when 
they were urgently pressed by a Judean embassy in Rome. 2 
These decrees settled the immunity of the holy land from all 
military burdens, as well as the nature and amount of the 
tributes, with special reference also to the liigli-priest. Joppa 
was to belong to the estate of the higli-priest ; Galilee, Lydda, 3 
and other places, wei*e once more to belong to Judea; the 
Judeans were to be allowed throughout the whole Roman 
dominions to live in accordance with their own special laws, 
and to hold their own meetings ; on account of the observance 
of the sabbath, special exemption was granted them from 
military service; and other privileges of a like nature were 
conceded. 4 To secure the strict observance of these decrees 
wherever there was any considerable number of resident 
Judeans, Antipater resorted to special embassies and other 
means of intercession, 5 

3 . By friendship and concessions such' as these, Antipater 
succeeded in establishing tranquillity throughout the country. 
He was in fact king, although lie prudently avoided the name. 
In the meantime he appointed his eldest son, Phasael, governor 
of Jerusalem and its neighbourhood ; and his second son, 
Herod, governor of Galilee. This youth, who was then, so it 
was said, only fifteen years old, G could not display soon enough 


* According to the decrees qnoted by 
Josephus, Ant. xiv. 8, 3-5, and 10. 2-5. 
The most important decrees, those, viz., in 
cap. 1 0, were first published from the MSS. 
with a more complete and certain text by 
Gronovins. It is partly perhaps the fault 
of Josephus himself that they are not re- 
produced in their exact order and original 
form, but there is not the remotest reason 
to doubt their historical character ; Jose- 
phus refers too often and too distinctly 
to the fact that the most important of 
them were still to be seen in his day upon 
the Capitol. 

2 Ant. xiv. 10, 1, 9 sq. 

3 p. 228 . 

1 Ant. xiv. 10, 6, the longest and most 
important decree : on the exemption from 


military service, see §§ 12-14, comp, with 
xviii. 3, 5. The taxes to be paid to the 
Romans after the conquest of Pompey 
were to be taken, according to these docu- 
ments, to Sidon ; but they probably ceased 
altogether when Herod became king. 

5 Tho result of these is seen in such 
decrees as are contained in Ant. xiv. 10, 
8 , 11 - 21 . 

6 Jos. Ant. xiv. 9, 2 ; but in that case 
lie could hardly have been almost seventy 
years of age at his death, Bell. Jud. i. 33, 
1 ; Ant. xvii. 0,1. As far as numbers 
go, however, Josephus is very inac- 
curate in the latter part of his work. 
Whether the number 25, which Imm. 
Eecker has printed, was found in some 
MSS. instead of 15 (as was recently main- 
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liis 111100111111011 abilities and liis unbounded ambition. The 
times were certainly favourable to the prudence of great 
ventures, and what was there which in such a situation a son 
of such a father, himself distinguished by more than ordinary 
gifts, could not attempt and dare? He at once managed to let 
the world hear of him ; he cleared Galilee of the robbers who 
since the last disturbances 1 had made it their resort in con- 
siderable numbers, and thus won a high place in the favour both 
of the people and of the Homan general in Syria, Sextus Cmsar. 
But the sagacious elders in Jerusalem soon saw through him. 
Among the robbers whom he had captured were some born 
Judeans, like Hezekiali. These he had executed without con- 
sulting the Synedrinm. This body had just regained its 
judicial powers over the whole country, and insisted all the 
more strictly on its sole right to inflict the penalty of death. 
Hyrcanus was obliged, therefore, even though against his will, 
to summon Herod before this supreme tribunal. His behaviour, 
when he appeared, was so defiant that only the stern voice of 
Sameas 2 recalled. the judges to their duty. Before the sentence 
was pronounced, he retired to Damascus to the Homan 
general, and even proposed commencing war against Hyrcanus ; 
and nothing but the representations of his father and elder 
brother induced him to adopt a more prudent course. 

His father, however, was soon about to provide free scope for 
his boundless ambition. The third great revolution in Roman 
affairs which Antipater witnessed, resulting from the murder of 
Caesar in the year 44 b.c., was wholly unexpected even by his 
sagacity. He endeavoured to address himself to the new 
situation, and undertook the heavy task of collecting the sum 
of seven hundred talents demanded from Judea by Cassius, who 
had just arrived in Syria, while Herod was ready as soon as 
possible with the portion assigned to him, and by his whole 
behaviour at once secured the good will of Cassius. But this 
fresh revolution, followed as it was by the inconsiderate severity 
of the levies of a Cassius , 3 made so deep an impression on the 
entire people that the hatred of Home and the hope of winning 
some independent advantages from this desperate situation 

tainod), is somewhat uncertain: the so- been altogether omitted by Josephus in 

called Hegesippus, i. 25, loavos the Bell. Jud. i. 10, 7 sq. 

number out altogether. s This assassin of Caesar oven caused 

1 P. 402 sq. tho inhabitants and possessions of whole 

2 This stern teacher is certainly the cities, including the magistrates, to bo 
same as tho Shammai named in the Tal- sold, if tho wholo sum required was not 
mud, tho opponent of Hillel ; see tho paid instantly; Jos. Ant. xiv. 11, 2; 12, 
Jahrbb. der Bibl. Wiss. x. p. 63 sqq. — This 2 ; cf. Dio Cassius, xlvii. 28, 

episode, related in Ant. xiv. 9, 4 sq., has 
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involuntarily met and combined in restless minds. Some time 
before, Pitliolaus 1 had deserted the cause of Hyrcanus II. and 
become an open antagonist of the Romans. In the same way 
a certain Mnlicli , 9 who had been highly esteemed by Antipater 
and constantly promoted by him, now thought that by getting 
rid of his benefactor he should render a service to his country. 
An open attempt upon his life failed in the first instance, and 
he therefore caused him to be secretly poisoned. Stained by 
his base ingratitude, and suspected of personal ambition and of 
desiring first of all to get the high-priest in his power, and then 
of intending to murder him, he effected by his crime nothing 
more than the excitement of a feeling that Antipater died as a 
pious and just man. Moreover, his malice immediately found 
in Herod a better master, for he calculated that the rebellion 
against Antony and Octavian would not break out till after the 
departure of Cassius ; and although he rose in the regard of 
Ilyrcanus, who had long been in mortal fear on account of the 
sovereign power of the house of Antipater, Herod allowed him- 
self to be persuaded by Pliasael to spare him for a time. 
Malieh, however, though avoiding Cassius, suffered himself to 
be enticed to Tyre, where his son was placed as a hostage ; and 
there Herod gave orders that he should be stabbed upon the 
shore by Cassius’ own soldiers. The rising, which actually did 
break out in Jerusalem, with the support of the people, under 
the Roman governor Felix, after the departure of Cassius, while 
the brother of Malieh was in possession of several fortresses, 
particularly Masada, on the Dead Sea, was easily suppressed by 
Phasael and Herod. Hei'od, however, was now betrothed, with 
the consent of Hyrcanus, to his granddaughter Mariamne, 
daughter of Alexander, whose death we have already men- 
tioned ; 3 her mother, the sagacious Alexandra, the only child 
of Hyrcanus, who was of a kindred disposition to Herod, 
having made special efforts to secure this alliance for her 
daughter. 

But there was now in the field again a far more dangerous 
enemy of the Romans, with a much better justification for his 
opposition, in the person of Antigonus, whose claim Caesar had 
rej ected, and who was now supported by the Roman general Fabius, 
in Damascus. He was brought back by his kinsman Ptolemaeus 4 
and a certain Marion, who, with the aid of Cassius himself, had 
made himself despot of Tyre. He had advanced as far as the 
mountains of Judali, when Herod, who was in the full tide of 


1 P. 403. 

- Jos. An 4 . xiv. 5, 2 ; 11, 2-6. 


3 P. 401. 
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victory, defeated liim, and was received with honour by his 
friends in Jerusalem for his success. But the number of 
Herod’s real friends had by no means increased. Those who 
looked deeper saw only too clearly that the sole design of 
the sons of Antipater was to obtain sovereign power, and it was 
already perceived that Herod was pursuing all the objects of 
his father, but with far more reckless self-seeking, and that he 
knew no greater pleasure than to win honour and glory for 
himself through the sweat and blood of others. If the choice 
had been between a capable member of the illustrious Asmonean 
house and a new house only half Judean, intent first of all on 
establishing its power by force, and, besides, in no way entitled 
to reign, in consequence of its Idunlean origin, no conscientious 
Judean could have doubted for a moment. A burning question, 
therefore, now made its appearance in the history : was it right 
to be a Herodian, i.e. to pay homage to a sovereign who might 
be able to bring the friendship of Home and other worldly 
advantages, but who had personally no title to reign by law and 
by religion ? Before the gravity of this question the scholastic 
disputes of the Pharisees and Sadducees fell more and more 
into the background, as they had done before when Pompey 
invaded the country and the first Roman wars broke out. 
They could only be carried on with real vigour beneath a 
sovereignty recognised by all ; and while from this time forward 
the Sadducees remained nothing more than philosophers of the 
schools, and, having no partisans among the people, held 
proudly and morosely aloof from public affairs, in the attitude 
described by Josephus and the New Testament, the new party 
of the Herodians was gradually formed . 1 The idea that all 
human sovereignty was to be rejected could not yet make any 
real way , 2 but in its heart of hearts the national conscious- 
ness resisted with the utmost determination the notion, now 
struggling for ascendency, of the purely worldly significance 
of the sovereignty as a matter to be decided merely by its 
momentary and outward advantages ; and the gravest struggles 
took place before even so uncommonly able a man as Herod 
could form a party of Herodians. In the general movement of 
the times, the object which Herod had in view was, it is true, 
only too well founded. It was not in vain that the examples of 
a Csesar and an Antony floated before him ; but he was 
destined to learn without delay, in the first serious step to such 
power, how difficult it was to establish it in a community which 

1 On these see my work oil die drci crstrn 1 SOS. p. 1 207. 

Evv. p. 190 sq. ; and the Gott, Gel . Anz. - P. 099. 
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lie so little understood. Events, therefore, were winding a more 
and more intricate coil, within which lay the question what was 
the true sovereignty, and what the true religion for establishing 
and maintaining it. This is in fact the sole question on which 
the whole subsequent history of Israel finally revolves, and it 
led now to a new and important crisis, before which the 
disputes of the schools faded awa} r . But it was also impossible 
for tht>se who would not join the party of Herod to set up a 
sovereignty and religion intrinsically superior ; nor could they 
find a proper instrument for it in Antigonus, and consequently 
the contest which is now kindled involves all those dark and 
destructive elements which reside in all obscure struggles for a 
higher good; and in the five years which follow we see the 
exact prelude to the great tragedy which was unfolded a 
hundred years later. 

In the year 42 b.c., Antony, who had fought in Palestine 
under Gabinius, and had then learned to know Antipater as a 
valuable friend, 1 came to Asia Minor after the great victory 
over the murderers of Csesar. There he was at once met by 
some of the principal Judeans with complaints against the ‘ two 
brothers. 3 The son of Antipater, however, who carried his 
future father-in-law along with him, soon contrived to win 
him over entirely by rich gifts and flatteries. He further ob- 
tained from Antony favourable decrees for the liberation and 
restoration of all who had suffered at the hands of Cassius, 
and for the inviolability of the whole Judean territory, 2 in its 
widest sense. Thus he gained honour from numbers as a bene- 
factor, a part which he would play with brilliance and capti- 
vating condescension when he could discern his own advantage 
in it. 3 When Antony, however, arrived at Daphne, near Antioch, 
a hundred of the most eminent Judeans again appeared before 
him to complain. After listening also for appearance 3 sake to 
the dull-minded Hyrcanus, he would have put them to death in 
a fury, had not Herod entreated him to be content with simply- 
making them prisoners. The two brothers he now appointed 
tetrarclis under Hyrcanus as king. On his way to Tyre, a 
thousand Judeans were once more in waiting on the shore with 
bitter complaints, warned in vain by Herod and Hyrcanus. 
Antony gave orders to his cavalry to strike them down like 
rabble troublesome beyond conception, and force them to be 

1 Jos. Ant. xiv. 5, 2; 13, 1 ; cf. Pint. 3 For instances of this see Ant. xiv. 

Anton, cap. 3. 11, 4, in the case of the Samaritans, 

2 The documents containing these de- 12, 1, of the Tyrians, 14, 3, of the 
croes of the Triumvir, Jos. Ant. xiv. 12, Ehodians, and others below. 

2-6, are certainly genuine. “ 
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quiet, and lie took this occasion to put the prisoners to deatli. 
In the meantime, after the Roman monster had quitted Syria, 
the country was overrun in the year 40 n.c. by the Partliians, 
who had been called in by the other Roman faction itself ; and, 
while Lysanias, the son and successor of Ptolemseus, 1 came for- 
ward as mediator, the Partliians under their prince Pacorus and 
their general Barzaphernes undertook to secure for Antigonus 
his father’s sovereignty, in return for the promise of a thousand 
talents, and five hundred daughters of the principal families. 
It cannot bo denied (though Josephus seeks to conceal the fact 
as much as possible) that even with these associates Antigonus 
was most willingly received and supported by the greater part 
of the Judeans. How far the Babylonian Judeans had any 
hand in bringing about this result, as had been the case a cen- 
tury and a half previously, 2 we do not know ; but we see the 
c two brothers ’ suddenly crippled. While the Partliians were 
on the march along the coast, under command of Pacorus, and 
through the interior under Barzaphernes, they were received 
with the greatest joy, first of all at the glorious woods on Mount 
Carmel, and subsequently a small body detached by Pacorus 
(and led by the royal butler, also named Pacorus) was welcomed 
at Jerusalem itself. After a battle in the midst of the market 
place, the attacking party made their way into the temple. 
Here Herod attempted to shut them in, but his sixty guards 
were burnt, with their houses, by the people themselves, and all 
the rage of Herod availed him little. The people, streaming 
up to the feast of Pentecost, even compelled him to retreat into 
the Baris. It was in vain that Herod went skirmishing 
through the suburbs on the north ; the Partliians, who had 
hitherto remained before the walls, pressed into the city with 
Antigonus. Pliasael found himself compelled to repair with 
Hyrcanus to Barzaphernes, who was still in Galilee, and nego- 
tiate with him, while the cunning Herod, scenting treachery in 
that quarter, preferred to stay behind in the capital, watched 
by two hundred Parthian horsemen and ten of their nobles. 
In Galilee Phasael saw with bitterness the whole people in re- 
bellion against the 6 two brothers,’ while he was himself rele- 
gated to Ecdippon, on the coast, where the principal Parthian 
camp was probably situated. It was in vain that he offered 
the Parthian commander a much larger sum than Antigonus 
had promised. Saramalla, the wealthiest man in that part of 
the country, who had contrived to initiate himself into the 


1 P. 40 i. 


2 r. 28'). 
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rarlhian secrets, advised liim through his friend Ophellius to 
flee at once. He nevertheless allowed himself and Hjrcanus to 
be outwitted and made prisoners. Herod, also, was to be en- 
ticed under some specious pretext before the walls of Jerusalem 
and seized ; but he received timely warning through some 
faithful followers, and was further informed of his brother’s 
capture. As crafty as he was proud, lie accordingly resolved 
to flee in secret the same night, with all his treasures and adhe- 
rents, and in particular to carry with him his future bride and 
mother-in-law, as well as the wives of his own house, who 
would have been involved in special sufferings after his fall. He 
had to face the gravest difficulties and dangers at the hands of 
the Parthians, and was pursued with still more violence by the 
Judeans, so that on one occasion he was about to kill himself in 
despair ; but he nevertheless succeeded in reaching the almost 
inaccessible fortress of Masada, at the southern end of the 
Dead Sea, where he left his wives and followers to the care' of 
his brother Joseph. Antigonus thus became master of the 
kingdom, and immediately assumed the high-priesthood, under 
the Hebrew name Mattathias. 1 He further gave orders that 
Hyrcanus should be carried away to Parthia, having first caused 
his ears to be cut off to disqualify him for the office of high- 
priest. 2 He would also, perhaps, have put Phasael to death, 
if Phasael had not anticipated this step by killing himself soon 
after he was made prisoner by the Parthians ; 3 and he let the 
Parthians pay themselves as they pleased. The town of 
Marissa 4 was destroyed from some cause not wholly clear ; it 
was probably desirous, as a town of Idumean origin, still to 
adhere to the fallen Idumeans. 

5- Herod, on the other hand, hastened first of all towards 
Petra, to seek the aid of Malclius, the successor of Aretas, 5 the 
great friend of his father, 6 in collecting a large ransom for his 
brother, whom he believed to be still alive. Repelled from this 
place as a miserable fugitive, he made his way to Egypt, to 

1 His Hebrew name is now only known gods upon them. Both of these facts 
from a few coins with Greek and Hebrew are very distinctive ; see those published 
letters, which have come down from his in the Numismatic Chronicle , 1862, pp. 
time; see Barthelemy quoted by Bayer in 6 o sq., 271 sq. 
the appendix to the Yindiciee , p. ix ; and 2 See the Altcrth. p. 316. 

Eekhcl, Boctr. iii. p. 4S0. All the coins 3 Cf. Jos. Ant. xv. 2 , 1 , with xiv. 13, 

of Antigonus, however, which have been 10 ; the comparison shows what hatred 

hitherto discovered, have been of a pecu- was felt by many for Antigonus. 

liar kind. -Herod, on the other hand, 4 P. 350 sq. 

and all the members of his house, only 5 See Nabatean coins of p 

employed Greek letters on their coins, but nmn in the Jicv. Archeol. 186-1, p. 287 

avoided (with the exceptions to be ex- S q t 

plained below) every image of men or « p # 33 ^ g q t 
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Cleopatra, who would gladly have given him a command in her 
army. With true in sight, however, he used every effort, in spite of 
the autumn gales then raging, to reach Rome. There he found 
in Antony (especially as the latter was then busily planning his 
Parthian campaign), and also in Octavian, as the heir of Ceesar, 
the great friend of Antipater, the most willing protectors ; and 
within seven days he succeeded so far as to obtain a decree of 
the Senate appointing him king of all Judea in its wider sense, 
and declaring Antigonus the enemy of the Romans. 1 In the 
meantime Antigonus pressed the fortress of Masada very hard ; 
nothing but the unexpected fall of abundant rain saved the 
friends of Herod, who were reduced to despair through want of 
water. The Roman governor of Syria, Ventidius, advanced 
to recapture Jerusalem, but, like his lieutenant, Silo, lie was very 
sluggish over the enterprise. It was said, indeed, that they 
were both bribed by Antigonus. Without the fiery zeal of Herod, 
the Idumean party would clearly have soon been everywhere 
suppressed ; but he, with his new dignity and his still prouder 
hopes, managed to overcome the thousand difficulties of every 
kind which still stood in his way, and thus made the war 
which now followed for the possession of the country and lasted 
nearly three years, one of the most instructive events of the 
history. 

In the spring of the year 89 B.c. he landed at Ptolemais 
with as many troops as he had been able to collect upon the 
way. In spite of his new royal dignity and his alliance with 
Rome, the greater part of the people were against him. Only 
the former friends of the Idumean house and many wealthy 
persons, who preferred tranquillity above everything, were in 
his favour. A very few, like Sameas 2 and his teacher the 
Pharisee Pollio, stood calmly outside the struggle, as they saw 
through the hollowness of the patriotic party also, and when 
at last Jerusalem was besieged even advised its surrender. 3 
Herod was obliged, therefore, in fact first of all to conquer the 
whole country ; and in spite of his uncommon abilities this was 
a matter of sufficient difficulty. It was above all necessary for 
him to hasten to the relief of Masada ; but he took the pre- 
caution of first subduing Galilee and then Joppa, receiving but 
feeble support from the Roman general. Meanwhile numbers 
of men gathered round him, attracted by his talents : lie 


1 Josephus gives himself a great deal of viz. the brother of his wife ; but in that 

trouble to no purpose, Ant. xiv. 14, 5, ease ho could have been no Herod, 
to prove that Herod had really only 2 P. 407. 

sought the royal dignity for an Asmonoan, 3 Jos. Ant. xv. 1,1; ef. p. 398. 
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relieved Masada, captured also the fortress of Ressa in the 
south, 1 and advanced to besiege Jerusalem. From this city the 
Parthians had withdrawn some time before into Northern 
Syria, and Antigonus wavered to and fro in his critical task of 
struggling* against Herod as well as against the Romans. He 
protested to the Romans that if they would not have him as 
king, they should at least oidy replace him by another member 
of his house. He sought to acquire the favour of the Roman 
general, and even rivalled Herod in making the best prepara- 
tions for the Romans for their camp in the impending winter ; 
but yet he was obliged to attempt to cut off the supplies which 
Herod procured through Jericho out of Samaria, which from 
hatred of Jerusalem became strongly devoted to him, and he was 
unable to prevent the Romans from themselves occupying and 
plundering Jericho, where the two Judean parties had a violent 
struggle. During this winter (b.c. 39-38) Herod had, indeed, 
no rest. He despatched his brother Joseph to Idumea to 
prevent any 6 revolutions 5 from breaking out there ; he placed 
his wives in security in Samaria ; marched in person against 
Galilee, the greater part of which had gone over again to 
Antigonus; after a severe combat vanquished the robbers at 
Arbela, east of the chief town, Sepphoris, already named ; and, 
through his youngest brother, Pherbras, restored the important 
fortress of Alexandreum, 2 to serve as the nearest bulwark 
against Jerusalem on the side of the north. Not yet, however, 
was the whole country tranqnillised, and when the tyrant 
thought that he had at last enslaved all Galilee, many of the 
most desperate took refuge with wife and child in caves under 
the most inaccessible cliffs. These he now cleared out by letting 
down armed men in baskets suspended from above by ropes, but 
the process was accompanied with the most atrocious cruelties ; 3 
and yet he had scarcely taken his departure to Samaria when 
the whole country was again in flames against his governor, 
and he only succeeded in restoring some amount of quiet by 
severities still more oppressive. When the Parthian campaign 
was half over, Antony sent two legions, with the cavalry 
appertaining to them, to his aid ; but when their leader, 
Macheeras, entered the country he was thrown into such con- 


1 The position of this fortress, which is 
also spelt ©pfjcrda, can only be inferred 
from Ant. xiv. 13, 9 ; Id, 2, and the cor- 
responding passages in the Bell. Jud . ; 
lying far to the south, it is perhaps iden- 

tical ^ith nDl» Num. xxxiii. *21 sq. 

3 P. 3S2. 


3 The special method employed was 
setting the caves on lire, so that those who 
were shut up within were suffocated in 
the smoke: an act of cruelty justly made 
the subject of reproach against the 
Trench in the Algerian war. 
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fusion by an embassy of Antigonus (and also, it was said, by 
his bribes) about the whole subject of the dispute, that he 
treated the Judeans on either side as enemies. Upon this 
Herod resolved to hasten to Antony, who was then at Samosata, 
on the Euphrates, and was thoroughly tired of Syrian affairs. 
He brought him fresh resources, and by new services rendered 
himself so acceptable to him that Antony promised him all 
support, and in particular the assistance of two more legions 
under the command of the valiant general Sosius (or Sossius). 

It was now, however, high time for him to return ; his king- 
dom had yet to be conquered, and at the beginning of the year 
37 b.c. everything went very unfavourably. His brother Joseph 
had allowed himself to be drawn into a battle near Jericho, and 
was defeated and slain. All Galilee was again in rebellion, and 
through the fury of the oppressed many of Herod’s adherents 
had even been hunted into the lake. The far south, too, was 
in a ferment, and Maelimras had been obliged to throw himself 
into the fortress of Gitta. 1 These events had also stimulated 
to an incredible degree the courage of those who had been for 
two years shut up in Jerusalem. It was resolved to hold out to 
the last extremity, and the previous events were regarded as the 
premonitory signs of the final coming of the great help of heaven. 
Messianic hopes of speedy fulfilment woke up in security ; and 
Antigonus despatched under Pappus against the Roman general 
Maehseras and against Samaria an army, which encamped 
at Isanas. 2 Herod was at Daphne, near Antioch, when the 
news of this reached him. With two legions caught up upon 
his march he hastened furious to the south. He made lib way 
safely through Galilee, and then fell on Jericho and its neigh- 
bourhood. There is no parallel to the cruelty with which, in 
order to avenge his brother’s death, he set on fire five cities 
near Jericho, slaying at the same time two thousand men. 
The army of Pappus made a brave resistance, but was defeated, 
and Herod caused even the defenceless Hoops to be strangled 
in immense heaps. The terror which he excited now became 
general, and had it not been still winter, he might have eajitured 
Jerusalem without delay. He preferred, however, to conduct 

1 According to tlio common reading, Cana, Pull. Jud. i. 17, 5, is certainly 

Jos. Bell. Jud. i. 17, 2, this Gitta is trans- a mistake, should thereforo be looked 
ferred to Idumea, so that we cannot sup- for not too far from Gitta, and is perhaps 
pose it to be that situated in Samaria; the present Azzuu to the south of it. It 
but in Ant. xiv. 15, 10, tho language of is true that in the passage cited from the 
Josephus is less definite, and that it Bell . Jud., it is only the position of 
really did lie in Samaria is confirmed Herod’s camp which is mentioned ; still it 
by Ant. xiv. 15, 12. is probably tho same place. 

2 This place, Ant . xiv. 15, 2, for which 
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the siege without disturbance in better weather, availing him- 
self of the experiences of Pompey twenty-seven years previously ; 
nay, he was now so sure of his speedy and final victory that he 
married his royal bride in Samaria during the siege. Sosius, 
also, with his powerful army, now advanced for the first time 
from Phoenicia against Jerusalem ; and an immense force of 
Roman and Judean troops gradually gathered around the city", 
which was now completely invested. The summer of 37, how- 
ever, brought heavy toils to both besiegers and besieged. 
Within the city was a large and exceedingly active party, ready 
to fight to the death, and well practised in all the arts of 
defence, while many put their hopes in the invincibility of the 
holy place. Special zeal for the cause of Antigonus was 
displayed by the sons of Babas, who were related to him, and 
enjoyed great esteem among the people, 1 as well as by many 
others belonging to the noblest families. Moreover, in conse- 
quence of the proximity of the sabbatical year, 2 there was a 
great want of provisions throughout the whole neighbourhood, 
while the besieged had collected all its previous produce for 
themselves. The first wall was taken in forty days, and the 
second in fifteen. The outer part of the temple was next captured, 
not, however, without reducing some of its buildings to ashes, 
and with it the lower city. The besieged then retired into the 
inner temple and the upper city, asked for animals for their 
daily sacrifice, and continued their defence undaunted. This 
rendered the final assault the more reckless, when the Judeans 
in Herod’s forces were no less wanton than the Romans. 
Herod restrained the Roman soldiers, it is true, from desecrating 
the temple and plundering the city, rewarding them out of his 
private fortune. Antigonus, however, who at length with 
shameful faint-heartedness gave himself up to Sosius, was dis- 
honourably executed at Antioch by Antony, at Herod’s request. 3 
It happened that Jerusalem fell on this occasion, as it had fallen 
twenty-seven years before under Pompey, on the great fast day ; 
and thus did a Mattatliias bring to a close the last real elevation 
of Israel, which his ancestor Mattatliias had formerly begun. 

1 Cf. Ant. xv. 7, 10. also Plut. Anton, cap. 36 ; Liv. Epit. 128. 

2 Ant. xiv. 16, 2 ; xv. 1, 2. According Strabo in particular gives due prominence 

to what has been already said, p. 343, to the fact that this dishonourable execu- 
there had been fourteen such years, or tion of a king against all usage (by the 
ninety-eight ordinary years. This esti- axe) was only allowed by the Romans, 
mate agrees exactly, and consequently because it seemed to be absolutely neccs- 
eontains an important confirmation of all sary on Herod’s account for terrifying the 
further computations of this period. Judeans. In bis Gcogr. xvi. 2, 46, Strabo 

3 Cf. the brief narratives of these also says some very severe things about 
events by heathen writers, Strabo in Jos. Herod, who had then only been dead a 
Ant. xv. 1, 2; Dio Cassius, xlix, 22, and few years. 
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III. Herod and the Ruins of the Asmoneans, 37 — 1 , b.c. 

Having thus attained dominion over the whole country by 
his own ambition and violence, together with Roman aid and 
under the dreaded protection of Roman supremacy, Herod 
maintained his power almost unchallenged for a period of 
thirty-four years, until his death . 1 During his reign there were 
not wanting intelligent men who highly admired his daring 
energy and his very successful rise in the world ; who even dis- 
cerned in the accidents of his life marks of a special divine pro- 
tection ; 2 who attached themselves to him with unchanging 
fidelity-, and served him gladly with all the abilities which 
they possessed. Those among his servants who were entrusted 
with the highest posts of power remained loyal to him until 
after his death. Such were his secretary, the orator Nicolaus, 
belonging to an eminent family of Damascus ; 3 his brother 
Ptolemaeus , 4 keeper of the great seal and minister of finance, 
and a number of military officers. In Nicolaus, in particular, 
he possessed a servant of inestimable ability and faithfulness, 
whose equal he would have sought in vain. Famous also in 
the sphere of heathen literature, this personage 5 was himself 
sprung from a very wealthy family. At an early age lie was a 
highly educated Peripatetic, and was well versed in history. 
He was an extremely clever poet, orator, and administrator; lie 
could entertain princes — even Augustus — agreeably; and he 
was besides, both in] learned pursuits and in public affairs, 
an absolutely indefatigable worker. He did not seek court 


1 This number is quite firmly esta- 
blished by data so exact as Jos. Bell. Jud. 
i. 33,8; Ant. xv ii. 8, I. According to 
this, therefore, Herod died about three 
years before the Christian era. — On a 
new biography of Herod see the Jahrbb. 
dcr Bibl. JViss. viii. p. 230 sq. 

2 For instance, when in the last war he 
went just in time out of a house, whose 
roof fell in immediately after, or when, 
unarmed and even unclothed, ho escaped 
from the danger of falling into the hands 
of armed enemies, as is related at length 
in Jos. Ant. xiv. 15, 11, 13; cf. xv. G, 7. 

3 Josephus does not say that he was a 
Judean ; but it is certain that there was a 
large Judean community in Damascus, to 
which he might have belonged, p. 239 ; there 
was no need for him, however, as a Hellen- 
ist, to be a better Judean than his master 
himself. If the Damascene who, according 
to Eustathius on Dionys. Pcricgcsis, v. 
970, wrote the drama of Soaran's or 

VOL. V. E 


'Zwaavvi), were the same, we should 
possess a still more distinct proof; for 
that Nicolaus wrote dramas is also stated 
by Suidas under Xieolaus ; but the same 
writer’s statement that his father Anti- 
pater, when on his death-bed, ordered him 
to sacrifice tw Ail, must not lead us into 
inferring too much from it. 

4 Cf. Jos. Ant. xvii. 9, 4 (Herod had 
given Ptolemmus a village near Samaria, 
xvii. 10, 9) ; 8, 2 ; xvi. 7, 2 ; 9, 5 ; 10, 5, 
7. The trifling contradiction between 
Ant. xvii. 9, 3, and 4 is insignificant; cf. 
further Bell. Jud. i. 24, 2 ; 33, 8 ; ii. 2, 1, 
3 (where the same contradiction also oc- 
curs); 4, 3 ; 5, 1. 

5 We are better acquainted with him 
from the important fragments of his bio- 
graphy, Muller’s Frac/m . Ilist. Greec. iii. 
pp. 348-355 ; yet this appears to me not 
to have been written by himself, but pro- 
bably by his brother. 

E 
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service for its rewards or pleasures ; on the other hand, though 
extremely popular and highly esteemed among the most power- 
ful Romans of his time, he always held hack like a true Peri- 
patetic in a wise simplicity and retirement, and found his chief 
pleasure in the occupations of a literary man. When he had 
once, however, entered the service of Herod, w r ho was about ten 
years older than himself , 1 he continued uninterruptedly faithful 
to him, although he did not always accord with his actions : 
and in his great work on universal history in one hundred and 
forty -four books , 2 which he certainly began during the lifetime 
and in part for the entertainment of the king, he described his 
whole career after its close with as much minuteness as 
partiality and affection. Though probably Judean in origin, 
he was, however, in disposition completely heathen, like his 
sovereign ; and it is therefore less surprising that in narrating 
his master’s life he often employs language of concealment or 
palliation of which even Josephus openly expresses his dis- 
approval . 3 

If, however, we contemplate the personality of Herod apart 
from his friends and flatterers, we cannot deny that there have 
rarely been united in any ruler so much tenacious strength of 
mind, so much almost inexhaustible address and sagacity, and 
so much inflexible activity, as were combined in him : even the 
surname of the Great, though only applied to him subsequently 
by a misunderstanding of a Greek expression , 4 he at any rate 
merits within the series of his own relations and in the circuit 
of the sovereigns of the century. Loving power and command 
above everything, he was yet not insensible to the blessings of 


1 As we loam from his biography, Op. 
cit. p. 353. 

2 The fragments which have been pre- 
served are printed with some new ones 
of larger extent, now published for the 
first timo in Muller’ s Fragm . iii. p. 35G 
sqq. Probably his life of Augustus also 
originally formed only a section of this 
gigantic work. Such a writer would 
certainly be able to call to his aid many 
tributary hands, and his hundred and 
forty-four books remind us of the hundred 
and forty of Livy. 

3 Ant. xvi. 7, 1. 

4 Josephus first employs this surname 
in the history of the family of the Herods, 
Ant. xviii. 5, 4. It might, therefore, be 
reasonably conjectured that originally the 
name simply meant, in Hebrew fashion, 
the elder, in contrast to the younger Herod 
(Antipas) and others, as for instanco 
'EA/a'as 6 ptyas, Ant. xviii. 8, 4, and in 


the exactly corresponding case of Agrippa 
the Great , Ant. xvii. 2, 2 ; xviii. 5, 1, 4 ; 
xx. 5, 2, ive might simply suppose a con- 
trast intended to Agrippa II. as the 
younger of this name. But if this 
Agrippa was designated on a coin BACI- 
AETG MErAC (Eckhel, Doctr. iii. p. 492), 
bocauso he once more ruled over all 
Palestine in its wider extent, it would 
have been still easier to give Herod a 
similar title (although the coins of his 
reign hitherto found do not bear the 
word MErAC), and the origin of this sur- 
name may be derived from this source. 
In that case it only contained tho samo 
sort of boast as that of an Indian prince 
of the present day, who calls himself 
Maharag’a ; and in fact Agrippa, at any 
rate in the last passage cited, Ant. xx. 5, 
2. is not called absolutely <5 /xeyas, but, as 
on tho coin, 6 p4yas pao-L\evs. 
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honourable tranquillity and the arts of peace. After such 
tedious and desolating struggles, the whole country longed for 
rest, and accordingly the labours of Herod for the external 
prosperity and honour of his house and his people found a most 
happy response in the similar need of repose which was then 
so forcibly experienced throughout the whole Koman empire. 
And yet the end of his reign was destined to be practically 
the end of the new dynasty established by him with such prodi- 
gious effort ; and what was much worse, his memory was to be 
justly cursed by his contemporaries and by posterity, and his 
whole career upon the throne, with all its outward success 
and splendour, was to be irremediably disastrous and full of 
affliction : so that there has scarcely ever been a sovereign 
whose life, passed in the enjoyment of all possible power and 
glory, terminated more painfully in itself or more mischievously 
for the kingdom at large. The greater the personal sins and 
incurable errors by the aid of which he had. attained power, 
the more inevitable was it that they should combine with the 
deeper causes of the irremediable corruption of the hagiocracy, 
in the form it had then attained, to spin out the eternal thread 
of human affairs to this melancholy end. 

Perverse and sinful, however, as Herod might be upon the 
throne, through his own fault, it is still a fact not to be over- 
looked that the period of the history of Israel and the hagio- 
cracy in which his life fell was on its side also too perverse 
and weak to prevent him from developing and maintaining 
such dispositions when in power. The gravity of his guilt con- 
sisted simply in this, — it was but a single error, yet of a most 
frightful and detestable nature — viz. that he chose to govern 
by the aid of all the contradictions and perversions into which 
the hagiocracy was sinking deeper and deeper. His system as 
a ruler was to leave the established religion of Israel untouched 
in outward honour, and he had not the least intention of play- 
ing the part of an Antioclius Epiplianes ; he knew in fact too 
well that the fate of that prince would soon overtake himself. 
As the sovereign of Israel, therefore, lie submitted himself out- 
wardly to its religion as far as possible ; he even promoted the 
well-being of its confessors, as far as this course harmonised 
with his own royal advantage. These objects, however, were 
only pursued in the same way as any other external interests 
of life and government ; his heart was not remotely touched or 
guided by the truths of the religion ; and neither by his origin 
or his position did he ever find himself either inwardly or 
outwardly constrained to adopt them. In (lie case of the 
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Asmoneans, their origin in a purely national struggle for the 
true religion, as well as their priestly descent and their posses- 
sion of the liigli-pricsthood, led them as strictly as possible to 
its genuine observance and sanctification ; and whenever they 
diverged from this object, everyone had the right to sharpen 
their conscience and.recall them to their primitive duty. But 
Herod had been placed on his throne by the Romans ; he was 
a layman ; and his position in Israel, therefore, was that of a 
foreigner, who only adhered to the religion of Israel out of 
prudence, so far as appeared absolutely necessary. There still 
lurked in him even a strong element of the coarse tiger nature 
to which the ancient Idumeans had accustomed themselves, 
which burst forth with the utmost vehemence when the sole 
object in view was power and outward honour. He had not 
the remotest desire himself to be high-priest, and thought he 
had done quite enough when he filled up the office at his own 
discretion, and made over to his nominee the duty of caring for 
sacred things. He did not wish to come into collision with the 
schools of the Pharisees and others, which were then at the 
height of success, provided they would only conduct themselves 
peaceably towards him : but the truths which they taught were 
a matter of perfect indifference to him. He wanted to be a 
Judean ; but he went much further than previous sovereigns 
in keeping the people in check by means of foreign mercenaries 
from distant lands, such as Gallians, Germans, and Thracians. 
His only object was himself, his own interests and passions, 
and he considered himself entirely justified in gratifying these, 
provided only he maintained erect the inward tranquillity and 
the outward honour of the nation, which the Asmoneans (as he 
used to say, and in part with truth 1 2 ) had been unable to up- 
hold. He was fond of the splendour and the magnanimity of 
royalty ; nor had he the least hesitation in rendering services 
also to foreigners and heathen ; nay, he would even display 
towards them a special munificence and generosity , 3 as though 
he found a secret pleasure in thereby indemnifying himself for 
the Judean constraint which he was in other respects obliged 
to place upon himself: while, on the other hand, he had a 
peculiar hatred for the nobly born of his own race (the Eupa- 
tridee, to borrow a Greek expression), and continually persecuted 

1 Ant. xvii. 1, 1; S, 3 ; Octavian pre- became king, Bell. Jud. i. 21, 11 sq. ; 

sented him with four hundred Gallic Ant. xv. 9, 2 ; xvi. 2, 2 ; and particularly 
spearmen; Ant. xx. 7,3. xvi. o, 3; xvii. 11, 2; and the strong 

2 Cf. Ant. xvii. 6. 3 ; xv. 11, 1. expression of Josephus put off till xix. 

3 Besides the eases already cited from 7, 3. 
his earlier days (p. 410), see those after he 
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them , 1 as in fact the circumstances of his position required him 
to do. Such was the attitude in Israel of this despot, still a 
Judean and yet no longer a Judean, still less an Israelite in 
the high sense of the word. The real and deeper evils of the 
time he could not remove, with all his violence and cruelty, for 
lie would not even apprehend them correctly from a distance ; 
and consequently, when the tranquillity which he enforced 
came to an end with his death, the final overthrow was all Die 
more speedy and desolating. This was in fact only the signal 
for the inner defects inhering in this as in every hagiocracy to 
reveal themselves with all the more force. The hagiocracy 
was not openly and fundamentally contradicted by Herod, al- 
though he had at heart no honour for it, and in some cases 
even transgressed many of its prescriptions. But it was unable 
to make him a better and holier man than lie' was; it had 
allowed him to grow up with this nature, and during the thirty- 
four years of liis reign it had not the smallest power to improve 
him, or make any deeper impression upon him. For it is its 
peculiar danger to encourage the outward veneration of an old- 
established religion, which is not, however, understood in its 
real depth or applied in all its vitality. What was only, there- 
fore, a characteristic possibility in the shape offered by the 
hagiocracy, was hardened in Herod into the most terrible sin; 
and if it was the guilt of this particular individual to have , , ^ M 
given practical shape to this offence, the hagiocracy, by the . - ' 
mere fact of its tolerance of him and its inability to arouse any 
fundamental opposition to him, or even for the sake of outward 
tranquillity to dispense with him, revealed its own great weak- 
ness and helplessness. Herod was cunning enough to see into 
its feebleness and secretly laugh at its impotence ; he was mean 
enough to employ them for his own purposes and passions, 
while outwardly desirous to attach himself to it ; 2 he w T as even 


1 Cf. Bell. Jticl i. 26, 2, and further the 
complaints of the Judean embassy boforo 
Augustus after Herod’s death, Ant. xvii. 
11,2. and also in Jerusalem, ibid. 9, 1 ; 
it is clear, moreover, from these passages 
that there was very great arbitrariness 
exercised in the collection of the heavy 
taxes. 

’ l In this respect another powerful Jdu- 
mean, and older contemporary of Ilerod, 
Costobnr, was somewhat more honour- 
able. Ho was descended, according to 
Josephus. Ant. xv. 7, 9 srj . ; xvi. 7- 6 ; 
Bell. Jud. i. 21, G (cf. also Ant. xvii i. o, 
4), from an ancient Idumean priestly 
family, which served the god Coze 


(on this deity see Tneh, fiber die Sincii- 
mschriften , p. 73, and the new Nabatean 
inscriptions; the Nabatean god VVp- in 
the inscription in the Jiev. Ar cheat . 1861, 
p. 2S6, is unquestionably the same). Ho 
fought valiantly under Herod, and was 
appointed by him governor of Idumea 
and Gaza., and was soon married to his 
sister Salome, after she had lost her first 
husband Joseph ; but he always enter- 
tained a secret aversion to the Ilerodcans, 
and to the whole Judean system; and 
would gladly, through tin- instrumentality 
of Cleopatra, and subsequently of Alex- 
andra, have set himself and all the Idu- 
mcaus on co more freo from Judean ism. Tho 
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so dastardly and base as to use the money which he drained 
like blood from the people he despised and from its hagiocracy 
chiefly in procuring honour and glory in the heathen world, 
which was now, as he well knew, the seat of sovereign power. 1 
The hagiocracy had already begun to show under the Asmo- 
neans that it was precisely the strongest party in the state 
which it was least able to sanctify ; it now reveals the same 
incapacity still more incontestably, nay, in the most striking 
instance possible. But this does not remove the great personal 
guilt of Herod, nor excuse the characteristic course in which 
his career as a ruler was inevitably to develop from the warm 
present to its final goal. 

1. Herod had not acquired royal power without committing 
various and grave crimes against the Asmonean house. He 
had completely overthrown a dynasty with which he had never- 
theless found it expedient to ally himself in marriage; he had 
overthrown it without being competent to govern in any 
radically better way, or to found a better dynasty ; nay, he had 
not even attained a clear idea of what was requisite for this 
object in such a community. He had overthrown it without 
being summoned or encouraged to do so by the majority of the 
people; he had even defied the manifest wishes of large 
numbers of the best men in the nation. From the beginning, 
therefore, he was neither secure in his own conscience nor 
in popular opinion, while in the eyes of the nation as well 
as in his own he was nothing more than a Roman subject, 
and he was compelled to make it a constant aim to satisfy 
Roman potentates, and their friends and servants too. One 
of his first acts after taking possession of Jerusalem was 
the execution of forty-five of the leading partisans of An- 
tigonus, whose whole property he appropriated to himself. 
This excessive thirst for money he displayed continually; 
the bitterest complaints of the oppression of the taxes he 
received with scorn ; 2 and it was only from prudence that 


same name recurs again still later in a 
kinsman of the Herodeans, Bell. Jud . ii. 
17, 4; Ant . xx. 9, 4. 

From the time of Antipater, wo 
again hear a good deal of the condition of 
the Idumeans. Their names, for instance, 
were partly Judean, partly Greek like 
Herod, partly old Idnmean like Plialion 
(Ant. xiv. 2, 3), Phasael, Pheroras, Cos- 
tobar (cf. KocrfidpaKus M a\'iKou ’Idovjuaios 
in ihe Coep. Inzcrr. drcec. iii. p. o24), a 
faithful picture of tho mischievous mix- 
ture then prevailing in their usages and 


ideas. 

1 It is curious to see how in one pas- 
sage, Ant. xvi. 5, 4, Josephus rises to tho 
attempt to combine the wholly different 
views of Herod which were already cur- 
rent. But liis inability to find any 
higher quality in him than ambition, and 
his endeavour to derive everything from 
this one source, prove how little ho w r as 
capable of grasping his character with any 
r “d depth, or of judging him correet.lv. 

- Ant. xv. 1, 2; xvin S, 4 ; 11, 2. ' 
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lie sometimes on occasions of extraordinary rejoicing remitted 
small portions of the tributes imposed on his subjects . 1 Even 
those of his former opponents whom he allowed to live, he 
never ceased to torment, while, on the other hand, he honoured 
the Pharisee Pollio and his disciple Samcas , 2 because during 
the siege of Jerusalem they had advised the surrender of the 
city, if only out of despair of any better fate. Against his 
knowledge and will, Costobar , 3 4 who was at the head of the 
guard of the city and country, removed the sons of Babas , 1 who 
had hitherto been persons of so much influence, to a quiet place, 
and even obstinately denied afterwards that he had been privy 
to their transfer. — But even after he had succeeded through 
the terror of these years in carrying out all his plans, he could 
not eradicate that new affection of the people for the surviving 
ruins of the Asmonean house, which was growing up in secret 
with surprising vigour. The few remnants saved from the 
shipwreck, in part subdued by the consciousness of their own, 
even if lesser, guilt, had not the most distant idea of attempting 
to shake his power. But his evil conscience and his sleepless 
suspicion led him at the very beginning of his reign, without 
the least outward compulsion, to weave a tissue in whose 
poisonous meshes not only were these almost innocent survivors 
wholly destroyed, but his own malice prepared for himself a 
torture which, with its interminable and speechless agony, grew 
keener and keener throughout his whole reign. 

The grandfather of his bride, and his own great benefactor, 
Hyrcanus, whose only fault, particularly towards Herod, had 
been too much good-nature, had been for three years living in 
Babylonia . 5 6 He had been carried there by the Partliians as a 
prisoner, but he was respected by them, and highly honoured 
by the numerous and still eminent Judeans residing there, on 
account of the vicissitudes of his life, and his lofty office. 
Herod, however, ambitious and careful at the same time, 
zealously urged him to return. The old man allowed himself 
to be persuaded , 1 5 received once more in Jerusalem the reverence 
due to him, but could not again discharge his high-priestly func- 
tions . 7 Hence Herod at once designated to the office another 
person, named Ananel, who belonged to an old high-priestly 


1 Ant. xv. 10, 4. 

2 P. 413. 

3 P. 421 note 2. 

4 P. 41 G. 

5 P. 412. 

6 In the Ann. C'hron. of Moses of Cho- 
rene, ii. 23-2G, 28, thore aro sonic long 

stories of tho way in which Ilyrcanus 


was released from Parthia, and also of 
tho military relations of tho Armenian 
king to Horod and his son, tho tetrarch 
Antipas. But they differ widely from our 
other authorities, and so far no one has 
been able to trace them out in detail. 

7 P. 412. 
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family ; 1 and who, having previously removed from Babylonia, 
was entirely devoted to Herod. There was still a scion of the 
Asmonean house qualified for the high-priesthood, in the person 
of Aristobulus, a brother of Queen Mariamne ; 2 and his mother 
Alexandra cherished the very just wish that the office might 
remain open for this young heir, who was then only sixteen 
years of age. Ilerod, however, was evidently desirous to seize 
the favourable opportunity to make the higli-priesthood from 
this time quite subject to himself ; to divest it of its hereditary 
descent in the Asmonean or any other family, and only to leave 
it as much power as the letter of the law required. This 
demanded nothing more, if that interpretation were adopted, 
than that the higli-priest should be a descendant of Aaron. 
Alexandra, Herod’s mother-in-law , 3 a woman of great judgment 
and activit} r , had not previously believed him, her son-in-law, 
capable of the most infamous actions, and by her wise advice 
had once rendered him the most important services when he 
was hard pressed by the Parthians . 4 On this occasion, how- 
ever, she was afraid to mention to Herod openly her wishes for 
her son, and applied for mediation to Cleopatra, the powerful 
mistress of Antony, who was then passing his time with her. 
This voluptuary, thereupon, desired Herod to send him the 
youth, who, he had heard, was exceedingly beautiful. This 
Herod refused to do ; but he suddenly cut all further proceed- 
ings short by actually making the youth of seventeen years old 
liigh-priest, committing in so doing a double offence against 
established usage, by appointing a person under twenty-one 
years of age to the high-priesthood , 5 and arbitrarily deposing 
one who was already consecrated. His mother-in-law, how- 
ever, had now become an object of complete suspicion and 
hatred, and he confined her to her residence. Yearning for 
freedom, she resolved to flee with her son to Cleopatra, but 
her attempt was frustrated by the treachery of a servant, who 
dreaded the anger of the king. He at first behaved as though 
he bore no resentment. At the feast of Tabernacles, however, 
the youth of eighteen years was received with too joyous ac- 
clamations by the people, and accordingly, at an entertainment 
given by his mother-in-law at Jericho, at which they were both 
present, Herod gave secret orders to his servants to strangle 

1 Cf. Ant. xv. 2, 4 with 3, 1. Subse- 4 Jos. Ant. xiv. 13, 6. 

rpiontly, ho was again appointor] by 5 Contrary to the law referred to in the 
ITerod, xv. 3, 3. Altcrth. p. 312 ; ef. the precedent already 

2 P. 408. mentioned, p. 271. 

3 Ibid. 
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him as tliej were sporting in the bath. 1 With this crime the 
last hope of the Asmoneans seemed to be taken away, but the 
hypocritical dissimulation and feigned grief of the Idumean 
could not deceive the unhappy mother, and at her instigation 
Cleopatra managed to persuade Antony to summon him before 
his tribunal to clear himself of the charge. Herod easily 
wheedled the voluptuary into letting him alone. In his bovine 
brutality, however, and dark jealousy, he had charged Joseph, 
the husband of his sister Salome, in case he should not return, 
to put to death his beloved wife Mariamne. When he came 
back, therefore, he was enraged to find that his secret had 
been betaiyed, and to learn that the two Asmonean princesses 
had formed the design, if lie should not return, of placing them- 
selves under the protection of the Roman garrison in Jerusalem. 
His sister Salome, who was of a disposition entirely similar 
to his own, dexterously raked up the fire of his groundless 
suspicions ; and lie accordingly executed Joseph, put Alexandra 
in chains, and almost went so far as to kill his royal wife. 

These events took place in the year 35 ; so early had he 
laid the foundation of the most mischievous discords and 
abominations in his own house ! With Antony, also, he 
had lost favour. Cleopatra, who had succeeded in getting 
Lysanias 2 put to death as a traitor, and who tormented him 
continually for the possession of Judea and Arabia, contrived 
to extract from him, besides all the cities of the coast, the 
cession of several Judean and Arabian districts, in particular 
of the extremely productive country around Jericho. 3 In his 
first fit of rage at this, Herod was even desirous of secretly com- 
passing her death ; but he allowed himself to be persuaded by 
his advisers to farm these districts again under her. All this 
operated so prejudicially upon his fame that the friends of the 
Asmoneans began to stir once more in many parts of the 
country, and he was obliged to besiege for a considerable time 
the fortress of Hyrcania, 4 of which a surviving sister of Anti- 
gonus had taken possession. 5 Thus drew on the year 31, with 
its war for the world between Octavian and Antony. Herod 
intended to lead all his troops in person to the aid of the latter 

1 According to Jos. Bell. Jud. i. 22, 2, Ilippus, p. 236. Cf. tho recently dis- 

some Gallians 'svere concerned in the act covered Egypt ian-G reek inscription in tho 
as mercenaries. Rev. Arch ml. 1864, p. 420 sq. 

2 P. 411. 4 P. 382. 

3 According to .Tos. Bell. Jud. i. 20, 3 ; 5 This is passed over l>y Josephus in 

Ant. xv. 7, 3, lie must also have ceded to the Ant., probably from mere neglect ; lie 

Cloopatra Samaria, and, on the eastern had briefly alluded to it in Bell. Jud. i. 
side of tho Jordan, Gadara, p. 388, and 19, 1. 
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iii the great contest. Cleopatra, however, sought to involve 
him in a war with the Arabian king, Malclius, who had let the 
payment of his tribute fall into arrears, and hoped if possible 
to get rid of him. He was obliged, therefore, to march over 
the Jordan at the head of Egyptian and Judean troops. This 
war was not without peril, owing, in particular, to the secret 
commission of an Egyptian general, Atlienio. Herod was vic- 
torious at Dion , 1 and further east, at Kanatlia , 2 he had already 
gained a victory in the field, when Athenio caused the inhabi- 
tants of the city to make a sudden attack upon him in a country 
most difficult to traverse. By this stroke he induced the 
wavering Arabs to take action once more, and won so abso- 
lute a victory that he actually captured the whole Judean 
camp at the village of Ormiza, where the majority of the troops 
had taken refuge. Herod now found himself limited to arduous 
petty warfare, and a terrible earthquake, which in the spring 
of this year carried off thirty thousand persons and caused 
fearful desolations through the country, crowned his disasters, 
so that he was obliged to retreat across the Jordan, and the 
Arabs overran everything with increasing boldness. It was 
only by great efforts that he revived the exhausted courage of 
his troops , 3 marched again over the Jordan further to the south, 
and contended for a long time with the Arabian general Elthem, 
around a mountain fortress at Philadelphia. With the capture 
of this stronghold he at last brought to a close this exceedingly 
bloody war, and compelled the Arabians throughout the whole 
country to recognise him as their ultimate sovereign. 

The defeat of Antony at Actium seemed as if it would neces- 
sarily involve the fall of Herod also ; and his position was now 
generally despaired of. For years he had been most zealously 
devoted to the powerful reveller. Up to the battle of Actium 
lie had sent him large resources ; and even after his defeat he 
remained faithful to him. Not till Antony declined to follow 
his advice and put Cleopatra to death, did he abandon his cause 
and prevent further auxiliaries from joining him . 4 With his 

1 P. 391. into the Greco-Roman atmosphere, ho 

2 In Jos. Ant. xv. 5, 1 ; we should, imitated more and more the custom of 

according to Bell. Jud. i. 19, 2, read K a- Greco-Roman historians in inserting long 
vaQi for Kai /a; the most north-eastern speeches; moreover, the contents of the 
city of this name is certainly intended address in the Bell. Jud. perhaps no longer 
here, as perhaps also in p. 391. satisfied him, as it breathes in fact a very 

3 The tolerably long speech of Herod heathen spirit, and for a Pharisee was 
to his soldiers, which Josephus had in- very cold. 

sorted in Bell. Jud. i. 19, 4, is replaced 4 Namely, the Gladiators, as Josephus 
by a still longer one in Ant. xv. 5, 3 ; for mentions by way of addition in the 
from the beginning of the career of speech of eta vian, Bell, Jud. i. 20, 2; 
Herod, where the history entered .quite Ant. xv. 6, 7 ; cf. the commentators on 
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feline nature, lie had as accurate a perception of the require- 
ments and position of the Roman leaders as of his own cir- 
cumstances, and he was firmly resolved, with the utter shame- 
lessness of a man who had vowed the most steadfast loyalty to 
every master provided only he remained in power, to go to 
meet Octavian. He was afraid, however, that Hyrcanus, who 
was now eighty years of age, might in his absence become the 
soul of a general vising. He sought, therefore, to find a pretext 
for executing him. This was supplied to him by the conduct of 
the injured Alexandra, who was arranging for the secret flight 
of all her family to the Arabian prince Malclius, in Petra. ° A 
weak-minded servant betrayed the plan to the tyrant, before 
whom even worse opponents trembled. With a show of law 
he at once caused the last male descendant of the Asmoncans 
to be executed ; 1 he handed over the administration of the 
kingdom to his brother Pheroras, secured his Idumean relations 
in the fortress of Masada , 2 and shut up Mariamne with her 
mother in the fortress of Alexandreum, with orders to put them 
to death if he did not come back as king*. Octavian, however, 
allowed himself to be at once won over in Rhodes by his ap- 
parent openness, recognized him as king, and permitted Herod 
to accompany him to Egypt, to Ptolemais, and Antioch. By 
his magnificent presents and the services he rendered, those 
who were now in possession of power were even disposed to 
increase his dominions ; they restored to him all that Cleopatra 
had taken away through Antony, including the sea-coast from 
Gaza northwards to what subsequently became Caesarea . 3 

Intoxicated with joy, he at length returned to Jerusalem. 
In accordance with all precedents it was almost inevitable that 
his appearance should speedily be the signal for the most 
terrible blows. He might have known beforehand that the 
order to put his wife to death would easily be betrayed a second 
time. One of the two officers to whom he had confided it, 
Soemus, had been induced to reveal it to the two imprisoned 
Asmonean princesses ; and how could they, whose nearest 
kinsmen Herod had killed without a shadow of cause, receive 

Josephus, and also Plutarch’s Anton . cap. know. Ilerod was probably not bound 
lxxi. to pay any annual tribute to Augustus. 

1 Tho contradiction shown up by but was to render assistance in war, and 
Josephus, Ant. xv. G, 2 sq., between the adopt tho Roman laws of trade and 
official and tho popular representation of customs. Epiphanius, liter. Ii. 22 (where 
those events is in fact only of apparent he takes the year of tho first covenant of 
importance. Herod with Augustus as the basis of his 

- P. 412. chronology), speaks of quinquennial fri- 

3 What were the precise conditions of butes, which Antipater and Herod had 
tlie vassalship of Herod and his stieces- had to pay ; but tho whole representation 
sors to the Cuesars wo do not oxactly is obscure. 
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him a^ain with cheerfulness! His beautiful wife, who had 
borne him live children, he still loved beyond everything, with 
the fierce animal passion peculiar to him ; but he had little by 
little cast too deep a gloom over her feelings to have a right 
to expect from her any real return of affection, and yet he de- 
manded it. To this was added the incessant irritation between 
her and his sister Salome and his mother Cyprus, who were 
only too closely akin to him in disposition, and could neither 
comprehend nor endure the pride of one who was royally 
descended and had the feelings of a queen. For some years 
this unspeakable affliction dragged on . 1 At length Salome 
availed herself of a moment when the variance between the 
royal pair was at its height, to excite in her brother, for whose 
welfare she always pretended to be tenderly concerned, sus- 
picions of the fidelity of his wife, the agent she employed being 
the king’s cup-bearer. With a wantonness which from this 
time became habitual to him, the monster wrung from this 
poor man a knowledge of the secret betrayed by Soemus. 
Upon this he executed not only Soemus, but also his wife, 
the latter under the veil of judicial procedure. Deeply lamented 
by Pheroras, the king’s brother, still more by Costobar 2 (who 
wished to save her by sending her to Parthia), and by all whose 
eyes were not blinded, she went to her death with the proud 
composure of a queen, unlike her mother, whose courage now 
forsook her. Immediately after, however, the tyrant, who had 
thus himself without any reason (as he was obliged to confess 
upon reflection) destroyed his dearest and proudest possession, 
was overcome by such intense anguish and such fury against 
himself, that he sank from one violent and dangerous illness - 
into another, and was, in fact, given up by everyone. It was in 
vain that he sought consolation in solitude, threw off all the 
cares of government, and repaired to Samaria, whither he had 
in former days led his Mariamne home . 3 As soon as he learned 
that Alexandra, in the general expectation of Herod’s approach- 
ing death, was desirous of at any rate securing the succession 
for the sons of the daughter who had been put to death, and 
was intending with this object to get possession of the two 
castles in Jerusalem, the tiger in him awoke from its deadly 
sleep. Hastily collecting his strength, as though the inward 
ease he hoped for had brought back all his energy, he executed 


1 According to Jos. Ant. xv. 7, 4, it embarrassments were not brought to a 
was only ono year ; but if the twel *e close till the year 25. 

years after the fall of Antigonus, men- 2 P. 421wo/<?2. 

tioned in Ant. xv. 7, 10, aro correct, these 3 P. 41G. 
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not only his mother-in-law, but along with her other distin- 
guished persons on whom the slightest suspicion rested, even 
though only from days long forgotten. Among these were 
Costobar and the sons of Babas, as Salome had now disclosed the 
relation which had subsisted between them and the hiding- 
place in which the latter had been concealed . 1 

Z. Herod was now himself again. After his late murders he 
felt himself released from the last ties of his Asmoncan kinship, 
so that there w as the less restraint upon the indulgence of his 
favourite inclinations; and he accordingly plunged eagerly into 
a number of peaceful undertakings of various kinds, which 
might in part console him, through the gratification of liis own 
wishes, and also increase his popularity with his Roman 
masters. His first step was to establish in Jerusalem itself 
every possible description of public games, both those which 
had been practised by the Greeks from ancient times, and had 
been naturalised in the eastern world by the successors of 
Alexander, as well as the more savage Roman games, with their 
contests of wild beasts. He built a theatre in the city itself, 
and did not forget in doing so, by images and decorations, to 
flatter his patron Augustus : an immense amphitheatre was 
erected close to Jerusalem, He spared no money, moreover, to 
impart the utmost splendour to the games, and invited all the 
surrounding nations to assist at them. The primitive elements 
and simple beginnings of these public games had formerly 
existed in Israel as in every other nation, and the drama in 
particular had at an earlier period attained a tolerable develop- 
ment , 2 But the Greek and Roman games, as they were now 
presented, w r ere of so exceedingly artificial and peculiar a 
character, and seemed to be in consequence so inseparably 
linked with heathenism, that they inevitably gave offence to 
the more conscientious Judeans. The Mosaic prohibition of 
the worship of images 3 was already interpreted with such 
rigidness, in conformity with the scrupulous spirit of preceding 
centuries, that Herod was obliged to take the trouble to show 
them how absurd it was to regard the representations of the 
nations subdued by Augustus as idolatrous images. The 
superior refinement of the national feeling, however, was 
evinced in the abhorrence of the brutal contests of wild beasts 
which was felt by the greater number. How deeply the 

1 The reasons for the execution of Ly- connected, or at any ruto friendly, with tlio 
siniuchus and Gadias-Anti pater, Jose- Asmoneans. 
phus, Ant. xv. 7, 8-10, subsequently for- 2 Vol. iii. p. 282. 

gets to explain (on a certain Dositheus 3 Vol. ii. p. 12d sqq. 

cf. Ant. xv. G, 2) ; probably they were all 
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popular energy was broken was revealed in tlie patient endur 
mice of these heathen innovations, which had been the cause, 
a century and a half before, of the outburst of the great 
Maccabean war. Ten men, however, with a blind man among 
tlieir number, swore to assassinate the king in the theatre; 
and when, betrayed by the secret body of informers which the 
king maintained on a very elaborate scale, they had suffered 
death, the people tore the spy to pieces. Upon this, feeble 
women were compelled under torture to confess who had been 
the most guilty parties, and vengeance was inflicted on whole 
families for the murder of the spy. Herod himself, however, 
was all the more active in increasing the fortresses which he 
built against the people. 

Before the death of Antony he had fortified as powerfully as 
possible the two castles in the southern part of the city and 
upon the north of the temple ; to the latter, previously called 
Baris, he had given the new name of Antonia . 1 He now con- 
verted five other places into strong fortresses. Three of these 
lay in a line in south-west Galilee, as a defence against 
Phoenicia. The first was the tower of Strato, on the coast south 
of Carmel and Dora, a small place originally fortified by the 
Ptolemies, which he now transformed into a large city under 
the name of Cmsarea (with the additional designation probably 
of Augusta ), 2 and which soon surpassed all the neighbouring 
cities of the coast. Further east was a second place (perhaps 
the ancient Megiddo), where he settled some picked mercenaries 
whose term of service had expired, from which he gave it the 
name of Legio ; and north-east of this was Gabatha, west of 
Mount Tabor, which was now called the City of Horsemen, as 
the cavalry soldiers who had served their time were located in 
it . 3 Besides these he fortified the ancient Heshbon, east of the 
Jordan, and Samaria. For the latter he had always entertained 
a partiality ; 4 and now, under the new name of Sebaste (Augusta'), 
he not only considerably increased it, but he also adorned it 
witli a new and splendid temple , 5 which he evidently erected to 
suit the purport and usage of the Samaritan religion, as he had 
long felt himself superior to Judean prejudices. — Moreover, as 

1 Ant. xv. 8, I) ; U. 4. situation of Gabatha (or Gaba) is more 

2 Cf. Corp. Inscrr. Grcec. iii. p. 220 particularly described in Eus. Onom . 

sq. under Ta&aOdv, and is also marked on 

3 Josephus, Ant . xv. 8, 5 (cf. Bell. Jud. Kiepert’s map : and we thus get the 

iii. 3, 1), does not, it is true, actually circle of fortresses indicated above, 
name the central one ; ho even seems to 4 P. 414. 

confound it with the third ; meanwhile, I 5 Jos. Bell . Jud. i. 21, 2; Ant. xv. 

think it may be recognised in Legio. The 8, 5. 
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lie always promoted and protected commerce with the greatest 
zeal as a certain source of royal revenue, he had a double object 
in founding Caesarea. It was erected with the most admirable 
care and perseverance, and was to serve at once as one of the 
most commodious places of commerce and the proper harbour 
of Judea; indeed, it was with the harbour that the construction 
of the new city was begun, and it was wrested, as it were, with 
enormous moles from the waves of the sea. 1 The pertinacious 
labour which he bestowed on it was rare enough. The place 
was by no means easy to adapt for a harbour ; and even before 
its destruction in the Middle Ages it had wholly fallen into 
ruin as a port. Besides, the ancient Joppa lay nearer to 
Jerusalem, and had a harbour, used in all ages, though neither 
convenient nor roomy. But he probably could not endure a 
town which the Asmoneans had zealously raised into importance, 
and had viewed as their family estate. 2 This proud new city 
he could regard entirely as his own creation; and he ac- 
cordingly established it from the beginning ‘ for every nation, 5 3 
and erected it with all the splendour of a completely heathen 
place. In doing so, as well as in his lavish gifts to foreign 
heathen cities, temples, and religions, he came into direct 
collision with the duties of a Judean ; but he excused himself 
with the plea of the consideration which he was always obliged 
to pay to the sovereign Komans and to their commands. 4 The 
building of Ccesarea occupied more than ten years. It was 
really a new capital of Judea : it was not completed till the 
twenty-eighth year of a reign which in its splendour rivalled all 
the world, and it was then consecrated in the midst of the most 
brilliant festivities, which were attended and extolled by visitors 
from every land. In the far south, also, he restored Antliedon, 
on the coast, which had been destroyed a hundred years before, 5 
and named it Agrippias. 0 The previous wars had filled the 
country with ruins ; and Herod found plenty to rebuild. 

In the year 24, when he was about to begin these great and 
costly undertakings, a series of disasters came unexpectedly 
upon the country, which not unnaturally appeared to the people 

1 See the more detailed description, iQvti tt avA, Ant. xri. S, 5, an expression 
Dell. Jud. i. 21, 5-7 ; Ant. xv. 9, 5 sq. ; which is used again in a similar way of 
xvi. 5, 1. The harbour receivod the tho new eity of Samaria. 

special name of Augustus, about which 4 Ant. xv. 9, 5. 

Josephus, Ant. xvii. 5, 1, is silent ; but in 3 P. 388. 

Dell. Jud. i. 31, 3, ho mentions it in pass- G Ant . xiii. 13, 3 ; Dell. Jud. i. 21. 8. 
ing, and it is confirmed by coins; Eekhel’s Prusias, between Antripatris (mentioned 
Doctr. iii. p. 428. * bolow) and Sebaste (seo Ftol. Gcocfr. 

2 P, 406. v. 16), was also probably built at this 

3 This is the meaning of the words t£ time. 
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as divine penalties for tlie wantonness of tlieir ruler, and might 
easily have crushed a weaker mind than his. Continuous 
drought caused a wide-spread sterility and famine; these in 
their turn produced grave diseases of every kind, excessive 
mortality, and general despair, and the dull discontent of the 
subjects was already threatening a general rising, while the 
springs of the royal revenue were dried up. With swift decision, 
however, the king did not hesitate to make the most strenuous 
efforts for the alleviation of the universal distress. In order to 
procure ready money lie did not spare his own ornamental 
furniture, and he most judiciously availed himself of his friend- 
ship with Petronius, the Roman governor of Egypt, to purchase 
and import corn from that country. This he distributed with 
the greatest readiness among all the needy, either partly or 
entirely gratuitously. He also made provision for clothing the 
poor during the impending winter, and dispensed donations of 
seed, while he rendered similar favours far and wide to the sur- 
rounding nations. In this way, out of the general misery he 
earned general gratitude, both among heathens and Judeans, 
and reconciled many of his desperate enemies. He was also 
further recompensed soon enough for his unusually active care 
for the physical welfare of his subjects by an increase in the 
prosperity of agriculture and trade, so that he was soon able 
again to turn his thoughts to the vigorous prosecution of his 
great public works, and even to a number of fresh enterprises. 

The greatest of these was the building of a new temple in 
Jerusalem itself. In this work he endeavoured to rival 
Solomon, although he was not impelled to it by love of the 
religion to which the temple was dedicated, but by a vain desire 
for glory ; perhaps also by the expectation that when it was 
completed it would secure him from the Judeans no less 
gratitude than they had shown him for his efforts to rescue 
them from the famine. It was, indeed, fitting that the temple 
erected by Zernbbabel 1 should be replaced in more prosperous 
times by a larger and more magnificent edifice, if in these later 
days the true religion was still to be connected with a temple 
at all. The book of Enoch had promised a grand new temple 
in the future , 2 and earlier rulers had made various changes and 
extensions . 3 No sooner, however, did Herod announce his 


1 Pp. 101, 113. The temple described ITerod ; and this is one of the proofs that 

by writers like the author of the book of they wrote before his day. 

Aristeas (pp. 244, 249), and Hocatneus in 2 Book of Enoch, xcii. 14 (xci. 13 ed. 
Jos. Contr. Ap. i. 22 (p. 247 sq.), is that Dillm.). 
of their own time, i.e. the templo before * Pp. 273, 325. 
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design 1 than his well-known disposition excited all sorts of 
mistrust. He was obliged, therefore, to proceed with great 
caution, and submit to all the priestly prejudices which were 
then in force. In particular, he refrained from removing the 
walls of the old temple until he had completed all the prepara- 
tions for erecting those of the new. These were then raised, 
in exact accordance with the requirements of the expounders of 
the law, by a thousand priests trained to architectural con- 
struction, and wearing the sacred priestly garments ; so that 
after the preliminary labours had been accomplished by other 
instrumentality, the work was performed by the priests alone, 
and the whole edifice seemed to have been erected by sacred 
hands. The length of the temple was extended to one hundred 
cubits, and its height to one hundred and twenty. 2 This eleva- 
tion, however, w r as only attained in the centre, the two sides 
being lower. The walls were constructed very much like those 
of Solomon, of white blocks of marble of great breadth. The 
door on the east, however, was formed, as in the Mosaic tent, 3 
merely of coloured curtains, with purple flowers and figures 
interwoven. The only novelty, so far as we know, consisted in 
the great golden vine fixed over these curtains as a symbol of 
the divine blessing on the country and the people. This vine was 
a miracle of contemporary art of the most costly description. Of 
the division of the chambers within and the style of the temple 
porch we have no precise information. The erection of the 
temple was commenced in the year 20, and was completed in a 
year and a half. 4 The king lost no time in carrying out his 
design, and had the satisfaction of celebrating the consecration 
amid great rejoicings on the part of the people, with magnificent 
pomp and splendid sacrifices, on the anniversary of his accession 
to the throne ; and the story soon became current that in order 
not to interfere with the rapid progress of the work, no rain 
had fallen during the whole time except in the night. 5 In the 


1 Among the proofs that tho prepara- 
tory speech of Herod to the people, Ant. 

xv. 11, 1, was very freely drawn up by 
Josephus, is the fact that the language 
used in it about tho history of the temple 
of Zerubbabcl is in entire accordance 
with the representation elsewhere given 
by Josephus, p. 1 28 ; but the height of one 
hundred and twenty cubits, which Herod 
assigned to the new temple, was hardly 
adopted without reference to the similar 
number already discussed, vol. iii. p. 236, 

and pi’obably shows that the Solomonic 

temple also, at any rate in its upper 
chambers, equalled the height of the 

VOL. V. F 


temple porch. 

2 After the lowest twenty cubits were 
concealed in the reign of Nero, Jos. Ant. 
xx. 8, 11, by a uew structure built up 
against them, the temple only appeared 
to be one hundred cubits high. This is 
tho meaning of the words ous .... 
inrefiri, Jos. Ant. XV. 11, 3. 

3 Of. vol. iii. p. 239. 

4 Ant. xv. 11. 1, 6. In Bell. Jucl. i. 
21,1, Josephus places the commencement 
of the building three years earlier, by 
which he probably means the beginning of 
the preliminary preparations. 

* Ant. xv. 11, 7. 
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erection, however, of the extensive and no less splendid buildings 
around the temple, he spent eight years more. The temple 
itself stood in a great square (each side being one stadium, i.e. 
125 paces, in length), and was surrounded by magnificent 
cloisters ; and both temple and cloisters were raised on the 
basis of the substructures laid by Solomon, so solid had been 
the workmanship of a thousand years before ! From the great 
cast gate ran a special double cloister, erected by the previous 
sovereigns, to the entrance of the temple. 1 The utmost 
splendour, however, wars lavished on the southern cloister, as 
though the remembrance of the former royal distinction of this 
portion of the ground 2 were still to be perpetuated, the name 
of the King’s Cloister being bestowed on it. This was composed 
of one hundred and sixty-two Corinthian columns, 3 twenty-seven 
feet in height and of enormous thickness, placed in four rows, 
so that it really consisted of three arcades running side by side 
from east to west. As in the temple, the centre w T as half as 
wide again as the side aisles, and twice as high ; the whole was 
executed with the utmost possible art. All this constituted 
the inner sanctuary, together with the great altar on the east 
in front of the temple. Herod himself, not being a priest, could 
not enter any of those enclosures — neither the temple, nor the 
space around the altar, nor the cloisters of the priests. A few steps 
lower on the mountain he next built the so-called court of the 
people, which was approached from the inner sanctuary by three 
great gates on the south and three on the north, while the 
eastern gate, which was the largest and most beautiful of all, 4 
led on the south and north to the outer court, as also to a 
special forecourt for women. Inscriptions over the outer fore- 
court forbade any but a Judean to enter under pain of death ; 
but around it Herod hung in proud display the trophies of his 
victories over foreign nations, particularly the Arabians, as con- 
secrated gifts. Such was the temple of Herod : his successors, 
however, found much to add to it. 

A short time before the rebuilding of the temple, Herod had 
commenced the erection of a new and splendid palace, rivalling 
Solomon in this respect also. It was specially designed to 

1 Ant. xv. 1, 13 ad fin. The sovereigns ones stood at one ond in front by them- 

liere designated aro certainly the same solves. The circumference of each pillar 
■who have been already partly referred was as much as three men could snr- 
to, whose cloisters Herod left standing round with extended arms ; seo the 
as they seemed well-built. further description in Ant. xv. 11, 5. 

2 Vol. iii. p. 250 sq. 4 Cf. also Acts iii. 2, 10; Jos. Ant. xx. 

3 Probably not strictly one hundred 9, 7 ; and on the forecourt of the women, 
and 6ixty-four, forty-one in each row Contr. Ap. ii. 8. 

from east to west; but the two central 
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provide sumptuous accommodation for illustrious strangers, 
and was composed of two wings, named after Augustus and 
Agrippa. The site selected for it was at no great distance from 
the Antonia, in the upper (or southern) city, opposite the south- 
western cloister of the temple ; and it was approached across 
the deep valley from the most southern of the four western 
gates of the temple. From the eastern gate a subterranean 
passage led to the castle of Antonia . 1 In the northern city a 
Greek running-course was constructed. — About the same time 
he made the hill where he had defeated Antigonus 2 into a 
fortress called Herodium. Situated, at a distance of sixty 
stadia south-east of Jerusalem, he built upon it a magnificent 
castle. It was necessary to conduct water to it artificially, but 
for a long time afterwards it remained a place of great import- 
ance, and contained many residents . 3 In later years he erected 
a new city in a contrary direction north-west of Jerusalem, 
at Caphar-saba , 4 where there was an abundant water-supply. 
This he named Antipatris, in honour of his father. In the 
neighbourhood of Jericho he also perpetuated the memory of 
his mother in a Cyprus, and of his brother Phasael in a 
Phasaelis ; 5 he also gave the name of the latter to a lofty and 
splendid tower on the wall of Jerusalem . 0 Two other similar 
towers erected by him, and resembling small fortresses, were 
designated respectively after his murdered wife Mariamne and 
one of his friends (probably an officer who had fallen early in 
his reign) named Hippicus. The Asmonean fortresses of 
Hyrcania, Alexandreum and Masada he refitted , 7 only, however, 
because he valued them as places of strength. He also placed 
a marble monument over the ancient graves of David and 
Solomon. His sole reason for doing so, however, as the 
initiated at any rate were aware, was because in the later years 
of his reign he had once opened them for the sake of the 
treasures which it was believed were hidden in them. They 
were found to contain many valuables ; but the fate of two men 
employed in the search filled him with a secret fear which he 

1 Jos. Ant. xv. 9, 3 ; 11, 5, 7. There merits of Herod, or the sepulchres of the 
he entertained Agrippa, who was received kings, Jos. Belt. Jud. v. 3, 2; 4,2; 12, 
with festivities, xvi. 2, 1, 4. According 2, are not mentioned by Josephus among 
to xx. 8, 1 1, the foundations had already Herod’s buildings; they were probably 
been laid by the Asmoneans. On its destined for all the other members of the 
situation, cf. further xvii. 10, 2. Cf. also royal house. 

Philo, ad Cat cap. 38. 4 P. 391. 

2 P. 414. 5 The ruins of it have been discovered 

3 Jos. Bell. Jud. i. 13, 8 ; 21, 10 ; 33, in the modern Fasail, north of Jericho. 

9 ; Ant. xiv. 33, 9 ; xv. 9, 4 ; xvi. 2, 1 ; 6 Ant. xvi. 5, 2. 

cf. Robinson’s Bib. JRes. i. p. 480, ed. 7 Ant. xvi. 2, 1 ; on Masada, see Bell. 
I860. It is surprising that the monu- Jud. vii. 8, 3 sq. ; cf. ii. 17 t 8. 
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now sought in regular heathen fashion to expiate . 1 In addition 
to all these, he possessed palaces in all the principal cities 
throughout the country . 2 

To the campaign of iElius Gallus against the Arabs he 
despatched five hundred picked mercenaries ; 3 and his three sons 
by Mariamne, and subsequently his other sons as well, he sent 
to Rome to be brought up in the neighbourhood of Augustus 
and his other Roman friends . 4 The friendship entertained for 
him by Augustus and Agrippa had been for some time rising 
higher and higher. To their previous gifts they added also 
the ancient provinces in the north-east, on the other side of 
the Jordan. These were in the possession of a certain Zeno- 
dorus, who had farmed the greater portion of the principality 
of Lysanias, which had been re-occupied by Augustus after the 
death of Cleopatra. Zenodorus was neither able nor willing to 
destroy the robber bands with which they were overrun, while 
Herod had a practised hand for exterminating them . 5 Augustus 
and Agrippa, accordingly, refused to listen to the repeated violent 
complaints of the citizens of Gadara 6 against Herod ; and after 
the sudden death of Zenodorus from vexation they further 
gave him the rest of his possessions. Herod thus acquired 
also the fertile district in the north around the sources of the 
Jordan, where he erected a magnificent tenrple in honour of 
Augustus, not far from Paneas, which had been founded by 
Greek settlers . 7 

He even accompanied Augustus and Agrippa on their journeys 
in Asia, as a friend and adviser ; and with the greatest zeal 
made their favour his sole object. Among the heathen in 
foreign countries, also, he always displayed the utmost magna- 
nimity, generosity, and sympathy, so that the Roman authorities 
were the more ready to grant his requests for the maintenance 
of the privileges of the Judeans residing among the heathen . 8 
These enjoyed much reflected splendour from the sovereign of 
their fatherland, and, in whatever quarter of the Roman empire 
they were dispersed, they lived in security and honour during 


1 Ant. xvi. 7, 1. 

2 As at Sepphoris in Galilee, cf. Ant. 
xvii. 10, 5, -where there was also a great 
depot of arms, Bell. Jud. ii. 4, 1 ; in 
Jericho, Ant. xvii. 3, 1 ; in Ascalon, Ant. 
xvii. 11,5; cast of the Jordan in Amath 
(p. 3SS), Ant. xvii. 10. 6 (for which, how- 
ever, we have B T]6apa.jxd0 in Bell. Jud. 
ii. 4, 2); in Caesarea, Acts xxiii. 35. 

3 Jos. Ant. xv. 9, 3 ; Strabo, Geogr. 
xvi. 4, 23; cf. Eekhcl, Doctr. iii. p. 49*0. 

4 Ant. xv. 10, 1 ; xvii. 1, 3. 

5 P. 407. 6 P. 400. 


7 See the details in Ant. xv. 10, 1-3; 
Bell. Jud. i. 20, 4 ; 21, 3. The district of 
Paneas (modern Banias) here described 
has been examined in recent times with 
special care by De Forest, and described 
in the Journal of the American Orient. 
Soc. ii. pp. 235-248. The name Ou\ada, 
near Paneas, is probably identical with 

or rather the Aramean 
i.c. the Lake of 3Ierom. 

8 See the very minute account in Jos. 
Ant. xvi. 2, 2-5, comp, with xii. 3, 1 sq. 
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bis reign . 1 Many Babylonian Judeans, also, priests, lawyers, 
and horsemen specially trained in Parthian warfare, were at- 
tracted by his fame, and entered his service. In the last years 
of his life he established a whole series of equestrian defences 
of this kind in a fortified place called Bathyra, in the north- 
eastern corner, to protect this robber district, which continued 
in a very disturbed state ; and he encouraged the prosperity of 
the settlement by immunity from taxes . 2 In his own dominions, 
however, he was careful about promulgating new laws, evidently 
to avoid any unnecessary collision with the Pharisees and other 
parties in the schools; and his decree for the punishment of 
thieves by banishment from the kingdom was received with 
great astonishment and dissatisfaction . 3 Besides the occupa- 
tions already described, his favourite pursuits continued to be 
hunting and exercises of arms, in which he always excelled 
everyone . 4 

3 . When, some time after the great famine, he remitted a 
third of the taxes ; 5 when, in a great assembly, he could boast 
of his measures for the welfare of the Judeans all over the 
earth ; 6 when he had rebuilt the temple in splendour amid the 
acclamations of the people; when, further, by his excellent 
understanding with Rome lie had increased the rising venera- 
tion for the Judean religion, which was then spreading through 
the world, through the new zeal of its missionaries , 7 to such 
an extent that even members of the imperial house, and other 
eminent Romans, bestowed special gifts upon the temple 8 — his 
reign appeared to be not without a blessing, and the sins of his 
earlier years to be wiped out. He relaxed nothing, it is true, 
of his watch upon the people, and even sometimes supplemented 
the secret agency with which he hourly surrounded his subjects, 


1 See the six decrees of Roman com- 
manders to the Cyreueans and others, 
Jos. Ant. xvi. 6, 1-7. The document al- 
ready mentioned, pp. 240 note 5, 242 
note 2, in which tho community of 

Judeans at Berenice offer their public 
thanks to tho Roman governor of Cy- 
rene, XI. Titius Sextus, also falls in 
this period, probably in the year 13 
li.c., if the fifty-fifth year there speci- 
fied is to be reckoned from the year 67 
n.c., when the Roman supremacy over 

Gyrene began ; see Franz in the Corp. 
Inserr. Greec. iii. p. 537 sqq. By tho 

nine archons there named we are not, 

however, with Wesscling and Franz, to 

understand the chiefs of the Judean com- 

munity, but those of the whole city, by 

whom alone such a decree could have 


been adopted. The Judeans do not 
speak in their own persons, and only tho 
city magistracy could assign the place of 
honour in the amphitheatre to the memor- 
ial tablet of thanks. 

2 Jos. Ant. xv. 3, 1 ; xvii. 2, 1-3, Rit- 
ter’s discussion of its situation in Erd- 
besehr. xv. p. 826, is better than that at 
p. 203. 

3 Jos. Ant. xv. 1, 1 ; cf. the Altcrth. 

pp. 156, 212. 

4 Bell. dud. i. 21, 13, comp, with 
Ant. xvi. 8, 4 ; 10, 3. 

5 Ant. xv. 10, 1. 

6 Ant. xvi. 2, 5 ad fin. 

7 V. 361. 

8 Bell. Jud. v. 13, 6; ef. ii. 17. 3; 
Philo, ii. pp. 588 sq., 592 ; Suet. Any. 
cap. xciii. 
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by Ids own personal investigation . 1 But, though himself in 
constant fear, and unable to govern without the influence of 
fear on others, there seemed no reason why the inflexible 
tyrant should not at any rate remain in this position undis- 
turbed until his death. The most wanton ruler, however, 
always finds certain limits to his power, which the most iron 
will is forced to notice, and, if he is wise, regards ; and from 
all whom he did not exactly choose to put out of his way he 
exacted the most stringent oatli of submission, though he 
exempted certain Pharisees whom he felt obliged to spare, and 
all the Essees . 2 A special instance was related of the Essee 
Manahem, who had predicted to him when a boy that he 
would hereafter be king. When subsequently asked, however, 
whether he would continue to reign prosperously, and, if so, 
for how long, Manahem replied evasively, yet was not molested 
by him . 3 This unexpected tolerance affords a signal instance 
of what his extraordinary disposition might have become if he 
had not crushed it from the very first. But the errors of the 
commencement of his reign had been too grave ; its termination 
is the most melancholy possible. It seemed as though the 
example of his career w T as to teach, on the largest scale, the 
lesson of the inevitable correspondence between beginning and 
end. The national spirit was too completely broken, and the 
turn of events which led to the terrible close was consequently 
to proceed from the very quarter in which he had before most 
deeply sinned, although, after the violence of the storm, it 
seemed once more calm. This source lay in the circle of his 
own kindred, within and without the pale of royalty ; it was 
painfully hidden in the recesses of the hearts of his own 
family. 

Of the three sons of Mariamne who had been sent to Borne, 
the youngest was dead ; the two others, Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus, as the descendants, through their mother, of the 
Asmoneans, were the objects of tranquil joy and hoj>e on the 
part of the nation ; and it seemed as though the people would 
indemnify themselves by the sight of these priuces, who would 
be his rightful successors, for stifling their rage against the 
feline Idumean himself. This was openly apparent when their 
father fetched them from Italy, and tended all the more to 
increase the suspicions conceived by Salome and the rest of the 
former enemies of their mother against the innocent youths. 

1 Ant. xv. 10, 4. however, at any rate as far as the Phari- 

- P. 374. sees were concerned, was subsequently 

3 Ant. xv. 10, 4 sq. This treatment, changed for the worse; xvii. 2, 4. 
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At first, however, Herod would not listen to them, and married 
Aristobulus to Berenice, a daughter of Salome herself; and 
Alexander, the elder, to Glaphyra, a daughter of the Cappa- 
docian king, Archelaus, who was, of course, obliged , 1 before her 
marriage, to embrace the Judean religion. This step, as they 
lived in matrimonial happiness, seemed to have prevented any 
j)Ossibility of family quarrels ; and Herod appeared to be, at any 
rate in some degree, repairing, in the persons of her sons, the 
great wrong which he had committed against his beloved wife 
and all her Asmoncan kindred. But the shadow of Mariamne 
allowed no one any peace, least of all to those who felt them- 
selves guilty of her murder ; and the ancient notion that the 
sons would be obliged hereafter to avenge their mother was 
still deeply rooted among the older members of this Idumean 
house, and leagued itself with their other villanies to drive 
them into the utmost atrocities. Salome and Pheroras, . the 
brother of Herod, whom he had already, through Augustus, 
designated as tetrarch , 2 never ceased to suspect the two youths, 
and inspire their father with dread of them. The latter, 
already half giving way to his obscure fears, adopted the most 
perverse expedient. He had an elder son, named Antipater, by a 
woman named Doris of common origin and disposition. This 
young man, not being born in the purple, had no claim, according 
to traditional notions, to the throne. Herod now sent for him 
to the court, and soon afterwards for his mother also, who, after 
his marriage with the Asmonean princess, had been put away ; 
and made this young man a sort of spy over his two step- 
brothers, placing more and more confidence in him every day. 
From this time Antipater was the incarnate devil of the royal 
house. In his person all the atrocious wickedness inherent in 
the family and in the age was condensed into the utmost 
vitality. If Herod had less conscience than his father, Anti- 
pater was more destitute still, but in cunning and indefatigable 
activity he was the equal of both. Herod, at least, still felt 
for his kindred a tender sort of cat-like affection, but from this 
Antipater was perfectly free ; his sole motive was the most con- 
summate selfishness . 3 With the most innocent air he contrived 
to make the Wo brothers objects of more and more suspicion 

1 Cf. also the popular story of her Ant. xv. 10, 3, eomp. with Bell. Jud. i. 
dream, towards the close of her life, after 24, 5 ; 30, 1, 4. 

she had taken two brothers, against the 3 From the life of Nieolaus (in 0. 
law, Ant. xvii. 13, 4; and the similar Midler’s Fragm. Hist. Gncc. iii. p. 352) 
change demanded of Syllseus, ibid. xvi. 7, we see, it is true, that as the enemy of 
0. Antipater, he did not spare him in his 

2 Over Peraea, with a revenue of one history ; but the worthlessness of his 
hundred talents, as we must infer from character is clear enough. 
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to tlieir father ; and if their life at court had previously been a 
torment, it now became almost unendurable, while their sighs 
and tears served continually to provoke fresh accusations 
against them. Herod now sent his eldest son, whose disposi- 
tion evidently most corresponded to liis own, with every com- 
pliment to the court of Augustus. Even from that court, how- 
ever, Antipater managed to pursue his father incessantly with 
suspicions of the two youths, and Herod was about to give 
free course to liis apprehensions when a sort of obscure dread of 
the judgment of the Roman world made him resolve himself to 
visit Augustus, and take them with him, and seek his decision 
on his accusation against them. Without delay, therefore, the 
three presented themselves, together with Antipater, before 
Augustus at Aquileia. The smallest investigation into the 
circumstances of course disclosed the emptiness of the sus- 
picions against the two princes, and after Augustus had 
reconciled the father with his sons they returned, apparently 
in perfect friendship, to Jerusalem. Herod, however, had 
secured from Augustus the dangerous liberty of determining 
the succession at his own pleasure. In the meantime, the 
revolted Trachoneans, in the north-eastern corner of the king- 
dom, had been again subdued by his generals ; and the king 
announced to a great assembly of the people in the temple 
that he had designated his three eldest sons as his successors 
in the order of their age, and hoped to reign in peace until his 
death. 

These events took place about the year 10 b.c. ; but Herod had 
no sooner placed the eldest over the heads of the two sons of 
Mariamne in the succession than the result proved how little 
his tiger soul was in fact satisfied. There is, it is true, 
an almost inevitable element of mischief in the ambiguous 
position of courts which consider themselves powerful and yet 
are dependent on a larger state. Men who as true princes 
stand high above their subjects, and yet know in their turn 
that they are simply dependent on a still more powerful 
foreigner, have little interest in developing the real virtues of 
nobility and government. If they only succeed in keeping the 
favour of their own sovereign, they may treat their subjects as 
they please, and yet live on without care, and pursue with all 
the more security their petty aims and passions. Nothing in 
all history works greater harm than these small courts which 

1 Ant . xx. 10, 1 ; xvi. 1, 2 ; 3 sq. It people in Bell. Jud. i. 23, 5; "but from 
is curious how Josephus abbreviates in this point onwards he compresses a great 
the Ant. the long speech of Herod to the deal in the Ant. 
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have so irresistible an inducement, so just an apparent pretext, 
and so unlimited an opportunity, for becoming and continuing 
corrupt. This is the lesson even of so many of the little courts 
of Germany; and the great Roman friends of Herod were no 
less to be blamed than himself, for they looked with pleasure 
on them and themselves created and protected them so long as 
they had not yet sunk deep enough to enable them to make 
the country a province of their own. At Herod’s court there 
was not a single person of purer purpose, or capable of resisting 
sueli corruption with considerate boldness. The members of 
the royal house were all of different dispositions, but these were, 
almost without exception, of the most base and selfish kind. 
This secret evil grew with Herod’s advancing years, when there 
seemed less and less reason to fear him, while yet his passions, 
like his suspicions and his cruelty, increased with his age, and 
he continued to display in every department, and particularly, 
therefore, in wickedness, the most extraordinary activity. After 
the murder of Mariamne, he had married the daughter of Simon, 
son of Boethus, a priest of Jerusalem, whom he had for that 
reason made higli-priest, showing as usual the same absolute ar- 
bitrariness in giving away this supreme dignity, though he always 
bestowed it upon a priest. He had also taken by degrees seven 
or more other wives, among them being a Samaritan woman, 
and after his death loud complaints were made by many of the 
best men in the nation of assaults on the chastity of their 
daughters . 1 In addition he had procured three very handsome 
eunuchs, one even to ‘ put the king to sleep ; 5 2 and these 
worthless creatures were of great eonsecpicnee at the court. 
There were thus plenty of sources of irritation and turbulence 
in his household. The most mischievous disturbances con- 
tinued, however, to be excited by his brother Pheroras, on 
whom he wished to force one or other of his daughters ; to a still 
greater extent by Salome, and w r orst of all by Antipater. Of these 
latter, Salome, who had become a widow for the second time, 
but had not } r et tamed her passions, was perpetually terrifying 

1 Jos. Ant . xv. 9, 3 ; xvii. 1, 3 ; 4, 2 ; degenerate persons of the day, the young 

xvi. 7, 5, cf. xvii. 11, 2, and also the inti- Alexander had already misused these 
mation about Pan ny chi s in Bell. Jud. i. three menus apaevoicohns (1 Cor. vi. 9 ; 
25, 5. According to these statements, Horn. i. 27 ; 1 Tim. i. 10); and it is pro- 
Simon was the son of a priest named bably unnecessary therefore in the first 
Eoethus, who had been driven to Alex- passage to amend tov ncutiSs into els ra 
andria ; but subsequently, in Ant . xix. muSt/ca. He may also very likely have 
6, 2, Josephus confuses the names. formed the intention of finding out 

2 Ant . xvi. 8, 1 ; cf. Bell. Jud. i. 24, 7. various things from the eunuchs as the 
From both these passages it is clear that, confidants of his father ; but that he had 
in accordance with the shameful Greek proceeded any further is improbable, 
fashion of his father, and so many other 
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liim with half-true reports and tales; but as she always 
represented herself as the only person who cared for him, she 
invariably got off with impunity. Antipater spent his time 
partly in Jerusalem and partly in Borne. All the intrigues 
and disquietudes, however, were always concentrated in the 
end on the heads of the two sons of Mariamne. Even their 
brides were no longer spared ; Glaphyra, as the daughter of a 
king, was prompted to use insulting language against her 
sister-in-law Berenice and the wives of Herod, who were 
women certainty of great beauty but of low birth and dispo- 
sition ; while Berenice was employed as a spy of the most 
private utterances. Ho sooner had the brothers proved their 
innocence in one affair than they fell into another ; for Herod 
could not in his secret heart see why they should not, as the 
avengers of their mother, murder him just in the same way as 
he had without cause murdered her and ail her relations. He 
sought, therefore, with the utmost aridity for proof of their 
guilt, listened to every accuser without distinction, and 
tortured to death all who could be imagined to be in any way 
accessory to the designs of the brothers. The most eminent, 
loyal, and innocent among their friends he hunted from the 
court, and fell into a perfect fury for executing or imprisoning 
every one who was even remotely an object of suspicion. He 
threw Alexander into chains. The prisoner, apparently from 
weariness of his life, made the strangest and most nonsensical 
confessions, and everything was in the utmost confusion, when, 
just at the right moment, Arclielaus, the king of Cappadocia, 
appeared uninvited on the scene. He came like a protecting 
spirit, by calmness and wisdom to settle Herod’s disputes with 
his sons and others. Herod himself then set off for Borne, to 
announce there the composition of the scandals which had 
gradually become notorious through the whole Boman empire. 1 

During his absence, Syllmus, an Arab chief who was trying to 
dispossess king Obodas and subsequently his son Aretas, and had 
vainly besought Herod for his sister Salome, gathered round him 
forty powerful malcontents, popularly called the ‘ arch-robbers,’ 2 
and stirred up afresh the dissatisfied Trachoneans in the north- 
east against the king and his subjects. Herod had at an earlier 
period been placed by Augustus on a footing of entire equality 
with the Boman governors in Syria, and in this position he 
could co-operate with them. He thought it allowable, there- 

1 Sco further 1. 'tell. Jud. \. 13-25 ; Ant. Macrob. Sat. ii. 4, is well known, 
xvi. 7, 2-6; 8, 1 G. The expression of 2 Jell. Jud. i. 20, 4; Ant. xv. 10, 

Augustus about Herod and his sons in 
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fore, witli their consent, to take immediate vengeance on the 
Arabian. He invaded Arabia, destroyed the fortress of 
Raepta , 1 and transported three thousand Idumeans to the 
north-eastern district, which was in a most desolate condition, 
and was exposed to all the Arab incursions. Sylloeus, however, 
proceeded to Rome, and on his accusation Augustus expressed 
the bitterest disapproval of these arbitrary border wars, so that 
the Arabs were emboldened to undertake distant expeditions 
for booty . 2 Herod despatched his private secretary, Nicolaus, to 
Augustus to meet the charge, but was soon obliged to entrust 
him with much more important commissions. 

The terrible position of his two sons was now fast advancing 
to its ultimate crisis. There was a certain Lacedaemonian 
named Euryclcs, who used to go round to all the courts and 
popular assemblies of the time, a parasite, a braggart, and a 
money-sucker. This man had contrived at Jerusalem to get 
into the confidence of Alexander, but he was treacherous 
enough to betray some ill-humoured words let drop by him to 
Antipater in Rome. Antipater hastened to request him to 
communicate them to his father . 3 Herod at once caught fire 
only too readily. He sought everywhere for hostile witnesses 
against his sons, and wrung out by torture confessions of every 
description. But there was not a word of truth extracted 
except the statement that they had intended to flee in secret to 
the king of Cappadocia, and thence perhaps to Rome. An 
ambassador from this king was then at the court, and Herod, 
with scornful ridicule, endeavoured to make Alexander and 
Glaphyra themselves declare this design in his presence . 4 The 
hoary tyrant, however, thought he had already grounds enough 
for accusing his sons before the imperial tribunal, and for this 
jDurpose despatched his court chamberlain, Olympus, and the 
Roman Volumnius, who was then deputy governor in Syria, 
to join his secretary, Nicolaus, at Rome. Nicolaus w r as an 
exceedingly able negotiator, and in the Arab-Judean dispute 
he had already contrived, by taking advantage of the quarrels 
among the Arabs in Rome, and the base misconduct of 
Sylkeus, to render Augustus very favourably disposed to Herod . 3 

1 Probably identical with Ragaba, 5 This is related at length in Ant. xvi. 

p. 392. 10, 8. In the Ant . (although he abbre- 

2 Ant . xvi. 9, 1 ; cf. 4, 6. viates a good deal contained in the Bell. 

3 In contrast to this Lacedaemonian, Jnd.) Josephus endeavours in tho lifo of 

Euaratus of Cos was famous for his con- Herod to narrate all the circumstances 
seientiousness, as is clearly related in with the utmost minuteness, as though ho 
Bell. Jud. i. 2G, 5, but only very obscurely desired from this point, at any rate, so 
in Ant. xvi. 10, 2. far as his authorities aud researches al- 

4 See the details in Ant. xvi. 10, 1-7. lowed, to compete with tho best Greek 
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He accordingly empowered liis old friend to deal with his 
children as he pleased if they were traitors, but he enjoined him 
not to punish too severely an attempt at flight ; advised him to 
hold a court of arbitration, composed of the Roman governor of 
Syria, the ting of Cappadocia, and other nobles ; and recom- 
mended Berytus, where numbers of Romans were then residing, 
as the place of meeting. The brutal father followed these 
instructions so far as to establish a tribunal of one hundred and 
fifty nobles, but only allowed it to listen to his own accusations 
and receive his proof. lie did not invite the king of Cappadocia, 
and did not permit his sons to appear, but kept them in chains 
in a neighbouring village. The issue of this wanton drama 
was that the Roman governor Saturninus, with his three sons 
and some others, urged clemency, but the majority of the false 
judges condemned the prisoners, who had not even been heard 
in their defence. The whole country, unable to speak out, 
followed with anxious silence the tragedy enacted in Phoenicia. 
The rest of the Herodean family had been long alienated from 
the two princes, who were half Asmoneans. Only an old soldier, 
named Teron, father of a friend of Alexander, dared to utter 
the truth both before the people and the unnatural father him- 
self. But the only result was to draw out another false accuser 
in the person of the king’s barber, and to accelerate the end. 
Teron himself, his son, the barber, and three hundred persons 
accused of complicity with the two princes, were stoned by the 
common people, under Herod’s orders . 1 The princes themselves 
were brought to Samaria, and there strangled — at the very same 
place where their father had celebrated his marriage with their 
mother. The best proof of their innocence is found in the fact 
that the younger and less independent, Aristobulus, never 
separated himself from his brother, but like a wild beast at bay 
was at last driven with him almost to madness . 2 Had they 
remained alive and actually come to the throne, they could 
hardly have realised the hopes of so many nobler minds in the 
nation, which were only directed upon them out of abhorrence 
of their father and an obscure impulse towards something 
better. That they were capable of removing the real evils of 
their time there is not the smallest evidence. But it was not 
for this cause that their father murdered them. 

historians, and compensate his readers for the connected case at Jericho ; Ant~xx i. 
having been so dry in the earlier sections 10, 5; cf. 11. 7. 

of his work. 2 Ant. xvi. 10, 5 ; for the whole story 

1 The mob was ready enough to give see further, Bell . Jud. i. 2G sq. 
these proofs of Herod's autocracy also in 
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Herod was now within four or five years of his death. His 
once iron constitution was beginning to give way, and he was 
more and more disposed to hand over the affairs of state 
exclusively to Antipater, who had now returned from Rome, 
and who, in spite of his diabolical dissimulation, was generally 
regarded among the people as the real murderer of liis step- 
brothers. Herod had always taken considerable trouble to form 
alliances by marriage among the members of his own family; 
and though by so doing he had drawn down upon himself a 
great deal of vexation, he endeavoured even now to repair as 
far as, possible the calamity that had happened to his two sons 
by advantageously engaging their infant children to others of 
his own near relations. But even this proceeding was contrary 
to the wishes of Antipater, and he contrived to make it a 
source of pain to his father. The family of Herod, with his 
kindred, had now become exceedingly numerous, and, as regards 
particularly its grown-up members, it only consisted, after the 
last of its nobler hearts had perished with the young princes, 
of persons who each felt the greatest hatred and fear of the 
others. Herod was himself the best of them, while they 
each had special reasons for either desiring or dreading his 
death for themselves and their own advancement. It was above 
all desired by Antipater, whom he had nourished like a 
poisonous snake in his own bosom, and for whom his father was 
now living too long. Salome, at the strong wish of Herod and 
of the Empress Julia (Livia), had at length married again. 
Her new husband, Alexas, was one of Herod’s trusted agents, 
and as she saw no other support, she remained as faithful as 
possible to her brother after her fashion, making it her special 
business to discover all the secret intrigues going on at the 
court. The childless wife of Plieroras, however, originally a 
mere slave, on whose account he had twice insulted Herod by 
rejecting the offer of one of his own daughters, entered into a 
close connection with the Pharisees. This body, to the number 
of more than six thousand, refused to take the oath demanded 
by the king, in a wholly unprecedented manner, of allegiance 
not only to himself and his family, but also to the emperor. 
They were punished by a fine, but the wife of Pherdras reim- 
bursed them for their losses, and received from them the 
promise that the crown should be taken from Herod and fall to 
her with Plieroras and the children who were to be begotten 
by Pheroras through the magic power of a eunuch named 

1 Tliis is Josephus’s own correction, Ant. xvii. 1, 1, of liis former statement, 
Bell. Jud. i. 28, 6. 
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Bagdas . 1 It is of course obvious that the whole body of the 
Pharisees was not concerned in this foolish promise ; but the 
circumstance is important as a sign of the extent to which even 
among them the feeling against Herod had increased . 2 The 
most guilty of the Pharisees and other partners in the secret 
were now executed by Herod’s orders. Antipater, who had 
certainly gone far enough with the wife of Pheroras, preferred 
visiting Pome again in the character of successor-designate to 
the throne, there by costly gifts to win anew powerful friends, 
and to be able to play on from that distance with more security 
his game of intrigue against his father. 

Here he again met Syllceus , 3 who was labouring in his own 
way to compass the death of Herod by bribing one of his body- 
guard . 4 Antipater himself, however, was to be recalled in 
quite another manner to Jerusalem. — Pheroras had at length, 
at Herod’s express orders, taken his departure for his princi- 
pality (the tetrarchy), on the other side of the Jordan. He 
was thus removed to a distance from the gloomy atmosphere 
of domestic intrigues, although he obstinately refused to yield 
to Herod and dismiss his low-born wife, who, for all her 
enchantments, was in very ill favour at court. Soon after this 
he died. Up to the time of his death he had been loved by 
Herod with real sincerity, and he was equally sincerely 
mourned, in spite of having some time before declined even to 
visit the sick king*. After his solemn burial, Herod received an 
earnest and apparently very honest demand that he would 
investigate more closely the circumstances attending the 
sudden death of his brother ; it would probably appear that lie 
had been poisoned. The torture was at once put in operation, 
and the confessions obtained by it threw a grave shadow not 
on the enchantress wife of Pheroras, but on the mother of Anti- 
pater ; and in the further prosecution of the enquiry it came 
to light that Antipater had sent some poison to his uncle 
Pheroras, which he was to employ against the king. Phe- 
roras had at first accepted it, but shortly before his death 
repented and had it burned. The most eminent persons were 
involved in this conspiracy. Among them were Theudion, 
brother of the mother of Antipater, and the liigh-priest Simon , 5 

1 The meaning of the last words, Ant, 3 P. 442. 
xvii. 2, 4, is that Bagoas . would he all 4 See further, Ant . xvii. 3, 2. Even in 
powerful, and, as father (minister) of the Strabo, Gcogr. xvi. 4, 23 sq. } the character 

future king, would offeet even this of this Nabatean Sylkeus appears in a 
miracle. Haverkamp has quite mistaken very unfavourable light, 
this meaning. 3 P. 441. 

3 P. 438. 
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wlio was now immediately deposed. In consequence of this, 
Herod also disinherited his son Herod, who was the grandson 
of Simon and next in age to Antipater, having 1 previously 
designated him to follow Antipater in the succession. By-and- 
by, however, another messenger of Antipater was discovered, 
on his arrival from Rome, with fresh poison for his father, and 
upon this Herod sent for him at once, taking every precaution, 
and without giving him any cause for suspicion. The monster, 
who, though not yet declared sovereign, had already destroyed 
so many innocent persons by his serpentine wiles, failed in a 
surprising way to perceive any of the fatal snares now at length 
laid for himself. It was in vain that he was warned upon his 
journey not to hasten to his father ; hardly had he arrived at 
court when he was harshly addressed as ‘ murderer of father 
and brothers . 5 Everyone who had formerly been dumb before 
him through sheer fear, made haste to bring fresh accusations 
against him, which were only too true. Summoned to his trial 
in the presence of the Roman governor of Syria, Quintilius 
Yarns, he endeavoured at first with the most wanton audacity 
and the utmost address to deny every charge, and had almost 
produced a change in his father’s feelings, when Nicolaus and 
Yarns convicted him so overwhelmingly that his father found 
himself compelled to write to Augustus about him. Shortly 
after, however, it further came to light that he had actually 
communicated to the empress, by means of Acme, a Judean 
woman in her service, a forged letter from Salome, intended to 
ruin Herod. Upon this Herod wanted to execute him without 
a moment’s delay, and w T as with difficulty persuaded to kee}) 
him in strict custody till he should have sent a fresh statement 
to Augustus and received his reply . 1 

In the meantime he became very seriously ill, and made a 
will by which he appointed his youngest son Antipas as his 
successor, excluding his sons Arclielaus and Philip, as he was 
still too much under the influence of the suspicions against 
them infused into his mind through Antipater’s letters from 
Rome. As soon, however, as the critical nature of his illness 
became known, and a report got abroad of his death, a furious 
popular tumult broke out. The immediate cause of it was the 
great golden eagle which Herod had placed over the grand 
entrance into the temple out of flattery to Rome. It w r as 
looked upon as a heathen idolatrous image set up actually in 
the holy place; and there is indeed no doubt that the Roman 


1 Ant. xvii. 1, 11; 2, 4; 3-5; SelLJud. i. 28-32. 
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eagle was the real idol of every nation, and its image was 
viewed with divine veneration. This eagle was now tom down 
and destroyed. The secret impulse of the rising went, how- 
ever, a long way further. Herod w r as regarded as the' great 
transgressor of the law, and two teachers of the law, eminent 
for their learning and popular with the young men, Judas the 
son of Sariphai, and Matthias son of Margaloth, had striven to 
inspire the new world in Jerusalem with a marvellously vigorous 
love for the old law, which would not shrink from death itself. 
Upon this, the tyrant, as he had done in previous episodes of 
the same kind, gathered up his strength again, sent at once for 
the representatives of the people (i.e. the nobles), and addressed 
them from his couch in the severest terms, so that they had 
some difficulty in pacifying him. Matthias and his immediate 
associates were brought down to Jericho (Herod’s favourite 
place for festivals of pleasure and murder), and were there 
burned alive. The high-priest, who was also called Matthias, 
was deposed, as he appeared to have been remotely implicated. 
— Shortly after this, the king’s agonising and horrible internal 
disease 1 increased with the utmost violence. Shrinking, how- 
ever, from death, he had himself conveyed to Callirrhoe, south 
of the Dead Sea, where was a warm spring, much visited in the 
Greek period. By the advice of his physicians he was dipped 
in an almost suffocating bath of heated oil, and was then 
carried back to Jericho, where he distributed large sums to his 
mercenaries and friends. At the same time he assembled the 
representatives of the people, shut them up in the Greek race- 
course, and made Salome and her husband swear that before 
the news of his death was made public they would have them 
all cut down, so that there might be a general mourning for 
him throughout the countiy ; 2 for he knew well enough that 
his death would create general rejoicings in the nation. A last 
gleam of pleasure was afforded him by the arrival of a favourable 
reply from Rome ; but immediately after his agonies increased 
to such a degree that he was about to kill himself, but was 
prevented by his cousin Acliiab. Antipater, in his bonds, tried 
to employ this moment for securing his release, and when 
Herod heard of it he ordered him to be executed forthwith and 
buried ignobly at Hyreanium. The honour of the two murdered 


1 See the description in Ant . xvii. 6, 5. deputies of the people, as he had reeently 

2 As the order was never executed, the let them go unmolested, and yet tho 

truth of the whole narrative would seem feeling of tho country was by no means 

open to doubt, if it were not probable improved. 

that Herod was in a special rage with the 
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princes was now fully re-established in liis own eyes and in those 
of the whole world ; and he himself had suffered the severest 
punishment in the diabolical life and death of his favourite son. 
He had, however, just time by a new will to undo the injustice 
which he had been induced shortly before by Antipater’s 
intrigues to inflict on his sons Archelaus and Philip, and he 
died five days after issuing the order for the execution of his 
first-born. At his death all the prisons were full of prisoners, 
many of whom were very old . 1 


IV. The IIerodeans until the Direct Supremacy of 
Rome over Jerusalem, 4 b.c.-g a.d. 


The first act of Salome and Alexas was to release the 
deputies of the people who were shut up in Jericho , 2 and to 
proclaim the king’s will to the army which had already taken 
the oath of allegiance to Archelaus. In accordance with its 
provisions, Archelaus, the son of a Samaritan woman named 
Malthace, and next in age to the disinherited Herod, was to 
have the crown and the supreme authority over all the realm. 
Antipas (whose full name was Herod Antipas, though he was 
often called Herod simply 3 ), to whom the throne had been 
previously assigned, a son of the same mother, but the youngest 
of all, was to be tetrarcli of Galilee and Persea. Philip, another 
legitimate son by a certain Cleopatra of Jerusalem , 4 was to be 


1 Bell. Jud. i. 33 ; Ant. xvii. 8, 4 ; Hist. 
of Moses of Chorene, ii. 26.— The ques- 
tion of Herod’s massacre of the children 
at Bethlehem, and of the year of the birth 
of Christ', belongs rather to the history 
of the latter. 

2 According to Ant. xvii. 9, 5, this was 
done by Archelaus, but this statement is 
a mere oratorical ilourish. 

3 As, for example, in the popular lan- 
guage of the New Testament. Many of 
the IIerodeans gradually adopted the 
name of Herod absolutely, just as the 
successors of Cuesar called themselves 
Ciesar. Coins, also, have been discovered 
ou which Archelaus is designated HP. 
E0N. : see Osborne’s Palest, p. 486 ; 
Numismatic Chronicle , 1862, p. 271. 

4 The principal passage on the sons and 
wives of Herod, Ant. xvii. 1, 3 (in a shorter 
form in Bell. Jud. i. 28, 4), comp, with 
xvii. 4, 3; 6, 1, 8; 1 ; 9, 4 ; xviii. 4, 6; 
5, 1, 4 ; 7, 1, is not so clear as might be 
wished. Probably, however, the mention 
of Antipas before Archelaus in xvii. 1, 3, 
is merely an oversight; and the expres- 
sion about Philip, xvii. 8, 1, ’A p\€\%ov 
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a5eA (f>bs yWjoaor, must be simply a con- 
trast to the illegitimate sons of the king. 
The mention of the mother of Antipas, 
xvii. 9, 4, like that of Ptolemneus, is pro- 
bably only a repetition by mistake out of 
§ 3; although the same particulars are 
found in the Bell. Jud. The two sons 
further named in xvii. 1, 3 ; cf. xviii. 5, 
1, 4, Herod and Phasael, who were not 
brought up in Home, and attracted no 
attention, are to be reckoned among the 
four princes in Jerusalem at the time of 
Pilate, whom Plnlo mentions, Leg. ad Cai. 
38. If AnM'pus was the younger brother 
of Archelaus by the same Samaritan 
mother, an explanation is afforded of tho 
fact that his father bestowed on him tho 
second principality in dignity and reve- 
nue ; for that assigned to Philip was 
evidently the most insecure, and tho most 
difficult to manage. — Besides, according 
to Luko iii. 1 sq., tho town and district of 
Abila in the north-east was still in the 
hands of Lysanias, a descendant of the 
Judean princo previously mentioned, pp. 
411, 436. 
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tetrarcli of the north-eastern provinces. Salome was to have 
some small districts which might he regarded as Herod’s 
private estates, of which one lay in the south-west, with the 
important towns of Jabneh and Ashdod , 1 and another in the 
finely cultivated district around Jericho, named Phasaelis . 2 
In this distribution the original idea of a tetrarchy, i.e. of a 
kingdom divided into four portions, with a king taking pre- 
cedence of the other three princes if only in dignity and right 
of supervision, was strictly carried out, although the name had 
been already applied somewhat more freely in other cases. 
Very considerable bequests were made to Augustus and other 
Romans as well as to various relations and friends. None of 
these directions, however, were to possess the force of law 
until they had been confirmed by Augustus. According to the 
terms of the will, Archelaus commenced provisionally to exercise 
his royal power. He first arranged for his father a most 
splendid burial in Herodium, where he had built himself a last 
resting-place . 3 When the seven days’ mourning prescribed by 
law had expired, he assembled the people in the temple and 
promised to reign with a gentleness which should repair many 
of his father’s cruelties; but he carefully avoided being saluted 
as king. With these favourable promises 0 n the part of their 
new sovereign the people seemed satisfied. 

The cruel execution of Matthias and his associates , 4 however, 
was still too fresh in remembrance ; and the first royal banquet 
was interrupted towards evening by a concourse of persons 
demanding revenge. Archelaus attempted with mild words to 
allay their increasing turbulence, but his efforts were fruitless ; 
the stream of people, as always happened in such eases, rapidly 
increased through the approach of the Passover. Archelaus 
next despatched a force of armed men, but so far from being 
able to restore tranquillity they were insulted during the 
sacrifices by the tumultuously disposed, and violently assaulted. 
Upon this, he sent the whole army against them, which, after 
Hooding the city with the blood of three thousand men, 
frightened the rest into flight. Order being now apparently 
re-established, and some other necessary changes having been 
effected, Archelaus embarked for Rome to deliver to the 
emperor the signet-ring of his deceased vassal, and to secure 
the confirmation of Herod’s last will. Many other members of 
Herod’s family, however, also proceeded thither at the same 
time, each with the object of pursuing his own special interest. 


1 P. 335 note 4. 


2 P. 435. 


3 Ibid. 


3 P. 448. 
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Foremost among these were Salome and Antipas. The latter 
was desirous of finding some means of sustaining the previous 
will by 'which he was designated king ; aiid was warmly 
supported by most of the others, particularly by Salome and 
her son Antipater. Every Herodean, however, would have 
liked best to receive as large a territory as possible for himself 
and hold it simply under the protection of the distant emperor 
and one of his generals, who were always being changed ; and 
it was this condition which was then called libert }". 1 In the 
meantime, the adroit old secretary Nicolaus was at work, in 
entire accordance with Herod’s last will, on behalf of Arclielaus, 
and Augustus seemed disposed to confirm him in the sovereignty, 
although Antipater, one of Salome’s sons, had denounced him 
vehemently. Augustus had, however, some doubts as to his 
perfect ability to govern so extremely turbulent a people, and 
consequently still withheld his final decision. 

He was soon, in fact, to find only too abundant grounds for 
further deliberation. The departure of the would-be-king to 
Rome, the evident want of unanimity on the part of the 
Herodeans among themselves and their dependence on the 
dreaded Romans, the rising which had been put down with so 
much bloodshed, the sudden removal of the terror inspired by 
Herod, and the consideration even in silence of the whole past, 
all helped to kindle in the twilight of this uncertain inter- 
regnum a devouring fire far and wide, whose outbreak Philip, 
who had been left behind by Arclielaus at the head of affairs, 
attempted in vain, although the ablest of the Herodeans, to 
extinguish. Now that the pressure was suddenly taken away, 
the most various schemes and abilities had room to display 
themselves boldly; and thus these few months witnessed a second 
prelude to the final overthrow of Jerusalem, corresponding to 
that already enacted , 2 and of an equally diversified and terrible 
character. Nor do we observe merely the reappearance of the 
same efforts which the heavy hand of Herod had repressed for 
thirty-four years ; others of a still worse description were added, 
drawn forth for the first time by the character and actions of 
this upstart. Not until now did events begin to disclose on a 
large scale how deep was the corruption produced by his 
reign. 

The nation in general, it may be said, now felt, in the 
presence of the growing danger of the Roman power, the 
same aversion which it had formerly entertained to the 

1 Bell. Jud. ii. 2, 3 ; Ant. xvii. 9, 4, 'Pco/xatW <rTpar7}y^ r eVax^at. 
uaXiara £ttiQviiovv'tss i\€v6zptas Kal in rb 2 P. 414 sqq. 
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supremacy of Herod, and had then openly exhibited with such 
undaunted pertinacity. The greed of Sabinus, who had been 
despatched to Jerusalem by Augustus with a special commission, 
was destined to bring this feeling to a speedy outbreak in this 
sultry interval. Augustus was afraid that Herod’s death might 
be followed by disturbances in Palestine, and Sabinus was, 
therefore, to watch the course of events as deputy-governor of 
Syria, and in particular to guard the treasures of Herod, which 
were supposed to be very great. At the joint request, however, 
of Yarns, the governor, and Arclielaus, he consented, first of 
all, to remain in Ca3sarea. Nevertheless, after the departure 
of the latter, he repaired to Jerusalem. Varus had suppressed 
the first outbreak of the insurrection there, and retired, when 
that was accomplished, to Antioch, leaving a legion behind in 
the city. Here, by his eager search for treasures, Sabinus offered 
such gross provocation to the multitude which assembled at 
Pentecost out of the wdiole country, that he was hard pressed 
with his legion at all the principal posts in Jerusalem, himself 
took refuge in the lofty tower of Phasael , 1 and sent to Varus 
at Antioch for help. Long before assistance could arrive from 
that quarter, the struggle had burst out within the city. 
The Homans, being unable to defend themselves from the 
Judeans, who fought from the top of the temple cloisters, and 
were protected in the temple, set fire to the cloisters. By this 
means a portion of these splendid structures was destroyed, 
and a very large number of Judeans were killed, while the 
Eoman troops penetrated into the sanctuary, and plundered it 
of much of its treasures, Sabinus himself securing four hundred 
talents. This disaster, however, and the robbery of the temple 
treasures, produced (as was invariably the case) such an in- 
tensely bitter feeling, that the struggle against the Romans, 
who had shut themselves up in the fortifications of Jerusalem, 
broke out afresh before the city walls; and the majority of the 
royal generals and troops (with the exception of the Samaritan 
regiments, the valiant leaders Rufus and Gratus, and a few 
others), together with some members of Herod’s family them- 
selves , 2 joined the insurgents. 

The cry for the freedom of their country now ran through 
the length of the land. Acliiab, the cousin of Herod , 3 who was 
stationed in its centre, was obliged, by a strong band of mer- 
cenaries formerly in Herod’s service, to withdraw into almost 

1 P. 435. Augustus finally passed sentence upon 

2 This fact is dear from the passing them in Rome, 

remark of Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 5, 3 ; 3 P. 448. 

Ant. xrii. 10, 10, according to which 
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inaccessible regions, while, beyond the Roman jurisdiction, the 
numerous districts half or wholly heathen over which Herod 
had reigned, rose up in opposition to this new liberty, and 
bloodily demanded their own. Among the Judeans who were 
striving for their national freedom, there was no one who 
correctly understood what it actually was ; and, consequently, 
the majority who had taken up arms availed themselves of 
their rare opportunity simply to rob and plunder. Those, 
however, who in this wild turmoil of impulses of every descrip- 
tion, suddenly let loose after long artificial suppression, regarded 
themselves, or were regarded by others, as a little more power- 
ful, set themselves up everywhere as kings, as though they 
could succeed as easily as Herod in acquiring royal power, and 
had no less, but rather, in virtue of their hostility to the 
Romans, more right to it than he and his sons. Among these 
may be named in particular Judas, a son of the Hezekiali 1 
with whom Herod had had such numerous contests, who 
appeared at Sepplioris in Galilee ; on the other side of the 
Jordan, Simon, a former slave of Herod, distinguished for his 
beauty and physical strength, who found a large number of 
adherents, assumed the crown, and yet took special pains to 
destroy the palaces built by Herod in Jericho and elsewhere ; 2 
and in the narrower area of Judea, Atlironges, once a poor 
shepherd, with four brothers all ardently devoted to him, and 
a regularly organised military discipline and royal council. 
These and numerous others were all contending against one 
another at the same time ; but, by doing so, they inflicted much 
more injury on the Judeans themselves than on the Romans, 
and they could not be subdued until great havoc had been 
committed. Atlironges and his brothers, in particular, held 
out for a long time under the reign of Archelaus. 

When Varus at length advanced with two new legions and 
four regiments of cavaliy, he found numerous towns and princes 
ready to assist him with auxiliary forces, out of hatred to the 
Judeans and the Ilerodeau family. Troops were furnished, for 
instance, by the inhabitants of Berytus in Phoenicia, and the 
Arabian king Aretas . 3 The large army thus collected first of 
all subdued Galilee, chastising Sepplioris with the utmost 
severity. It then advanced as far as Samaria, without inter- 
fering in any way with the city, as it had remained tranquil, 
while the Arabs destroyed the adjacent Arus, which belonged 

1 P. 407. Hist. v. 9. 

2 This Simo is the only person out of 3 P. 442. 

this wholo period mentioned by Tacitus 
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to one of Herod’s courtiers , 1 and south of that the fortress 
of Sappho . 2 Varus next burned Emmaus , 3 where Athronges 
and his brothers had slaughtered a Roman regiment, easily 
put to flight the Judeans besieging Jerusalem, and set free 
the Romans shut up within the walls. The penalty inflicted 
in revenge was heavy : the mere number of those who were 
crucified, apart from those who were otherwise punished, was 
two thousand. A further rising of ten thousand men in 
Idumea was dispersed by Yarns at the outset; and the whole 
proceedings were reported by him to Augustus . 4 

In spite of these events, however, lie permitted a deputation 
of fifty persons, freely chosen by the people, to lay before 
Augustus himself their recpiest to be placed under the imme- 
diate supremacy of Rome. This step gave for the first time 
clear expression to the new conviction which, strange as it might 
at first sight appear, proved to be only too well founded, when 
thoughtful Judeans took account of the circumstances of the 
age. When once the possibility of escape from the Roman 
supremacy had passed away, and that this was the case fresh 
proof had just been afforded in abundance, all discerning 
minds, not prepossessed in favour of the Herodeans or rulers like 
them, might really regard the direct supremacy of Rome as 
relatively better. This, at least, would remove from the 
country those vampires who, under the pretence of the power 
of national princes, were, nevertheless, only Roman servants, 
and who, as experience had shown, treated their people with con- 
tempt, and made their private interests and enjoyments their 
sole object. The calmest and most judicious persons might, at 
any rate, consider this last and hitherto untried expedient for 
releasing themselves from the grave evils of their time as the 
best within their reach, in spite of its questionable character. 
Many other nations were now living under the sway of 
Augustus in perfect tranquillity and content ; the free practice 
of their religion had been confirmed to them by covenant ; and 
the Judeans residing out of Palestine, beneath the immediate 
rule of Rome, felt themselves entirely secure. It was thus the 
best and most peacefully disposed who received from Yarus 

1 P. 417 note 4. before the destruction of the temple,’ has 

2 The exact position of this place, like not been forgotten in the Seder c 01 am 

that of Arus, has not yet been discovered, I\a1>be , cap. 30, but with a sort of grim 
unless it is the modern Sawieh (Robin- joke name has been confounded with 
son s Bib. lies. ii. p. 272, ed. 18.36), the somewhat similar sound of the an- 
which lies on a hill on 1 lie road from eient Asnerus (p. 72 note 3), who, by a 
Samaria to the south, and suits the do- further confusion with the first Assyrian 
scription in Jos. Ant. xvn. 10, 0. conqueror, vol. iv. p. 150, appears as 

3 P. 310. / 1 

4 The war of Varus, 4 eighty years THE DH'IDN* 
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himself, in regular legal form, permission to ask for wliat was 
called Autonomy 1 (freedom from vassal princes) ; and more than 
eight thousand Judeans in Rome supported before Augustus 
the petition of their co-religionists. 

Augustus, although favourably disposed towards Archelaus 
through the influence of Sabinus, would probably have been 
willing to grant a request so flattering to Roman ambition, 
after having listened to the long complaints of the fifty 
deputies, had he not already half acceded to the requests of 
Archelaus, and considered it better to pay as much regard as 
possible to the last will of his old friend Herod. This, there- 
fore, he at length confirmed, with a few changes, insignificant 
in appearance, and yet of great moment. Archelaus simply 
received the promise of ultimately obtaining the crown on 
condition of good behaviour and not again provoking such 
complaints on the part of his subjects. For the present he was 
obliged to content himself with the title of Ethnarch. In the 
next place, Gaza, Gadara (which had brought so many and 
such bitter charges against Herod 2 ), and Hippus , 3 were made 
free as ‘ Hellenic cities/ i.e., were placed immediately under 
the jurisdiction of the governor of Syria. The two last of 
these, together with other cities in the north-east on a similar 
footing, constituted from this time forwards the oft-mentioned 
Decapolis . 4 In other respects Augustus showed himself very 
magnanimous towards the Herodeans, and even added the 
castle at Ascalon to Salome’s domain, which was only, how- 
ever, to be a subdivision of that of Archelaus. The annual 
taxes of the territory of Archelaus -were estimated at six 
hundred talents, although he was to remit a quarter of the 
imposts on the city and province of Samaria, in reward for 
their loyalty ; 5 * those of the territory of Antipas were fixed at 
two hundred, of Philip 0 at one hundred, and of Salome at 
sixty. — After these decisions had been arrived at, there further 
appeared before Augustus a young Judean, who was given out 
as the murdered Alexander . 7 He had been brought up in 
Sidon, but through his strong resemblance to the deceased 


1 Ant. xvii. 11, 1 ; Bell.Jud. ii. G, 1. 

2 P. 436. 

3 P. 23G. 

4 Mark v. 20 ; vii. 31 ; Matt. iv. 25 ; 

Jos. Vit. G5 ; Corp. Inscrr. Grate. iii. p. 

234. According to Bell. Jad. iii. 9, 7, 

the largest city among them was Scytlio- 
polis, often mentioned above. According 
to Pliny, Ilist . Nat. v. 1G, who really 
enumerates ten cities, Damascus was to 


be included among them, which is no- 
where intimated by Josephus. 

5 P. 453. 

6 The names of the provinces which 
fell to him are enumerated in order from 
south-west to north-east, Gaulonitis, ]>a- 
tamea, and Trachonitis, in Jos. Ant. xx. 
7, 1 ; Bell. Jad. ii. 12, 8. 

7 P. 441 
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prince hnd deceived a large number of persons. It was as if 
the powers agitating the age would not be complete without 
the Asmonean, though only in a phantom form. The emperor 
detected the imposition at once . 1 

The Herodeans now each took possession of his dominions. 
Arclielaus was fond of calling himself Herod, as even his coins 
prove ; 2 but he was too anxious to play his father’s game, and 
would not take warning from experience. He deposed two 
high-priests, we do not know on what grounds; and, like 
Herod, he took pleasure in building, particularly in Jericho and 
its fertile neighbourhood, where he also founded a city named 
Arohelais 3 to the north. In severity and cruelty, however, his 
conduct resembled his father’s, and his subjects made com- 
plaints about it before Augustus. Upon this the emperor sent 
his ambassador, also named Arclielaus, who was then in Rome, 
to fetch him away with all speed ; he would not listen to his 
worthless excuses, confiscated his treasures, and banished him 
to Vienne, in Gaul . 4 He was then in the tenth year of his 
reign . 5 

His whole territory, and with it in particular Jerusalem 
itself, was now handed over without delay to a deputy- 
governor of Syria, and the main portion of the holy land was 
thus at length placed beneath the direct supremacy of Rome. 
This event had been long impending, and to many Judeans 
might even appear advantageous. The freedom and the new 
aspiration which the liagiocracy had acquired under the Greek 
rule had long since disappeared . Through the instrumentality 
of the Asmoneans and still more of the Herodeans, the 
Macedonian supremacy had now passed into the direct sway of 
Rome, and that change which, fifty or rather one hundred and 
fifty years before, was viewed by the people with horror as their 
greatest peril, was now even welcomed for the moment by many 
and honourable men as a benefit. That Israel could no longer 
exist as an independent nation, and that even the liagiocracy 
could bring it to no permanent salvation, might have been 
learned from the ultimate fruitlessness of the prodigious 
exertions of the Maccabees. Without, however, having in the 

1 Sec further, Ant. xvii. 12. 4 It is surprising how quickly Josephus, 

“ P. 419 note 3. Ant. xvii. 13, 2, passes over this ; according 

3 Still mentioned in Pioiomseus, Geogr . to Bell. Jud. ii. 7, 3, the Samaritans also 
v. 15, but not yet discovered again, aceused him. These events are briefly 

although we might conjecture that the mentioned by Strabo, Geogr. xvi. 2, 40; 
name Lasalije, somewhat north of the and Dio. Cass, lv., 27. 
well-known Phasaelis, had arisen out of 3 Cf. also Jos. Vit. 1. 
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least degree given up, or even being able to give up, the kernel 
of its unique national endeavours, claims, and hopes, it had 
arrived, almost in the midst of the outward glory of the 
hagioeracv, at the worst and final necessity. To this it 
submitted in spite of its bitterness, and yet it seemed to render 
all its high demands and expectations absolutely incapable of 
fulfilment. Instead of the sovereignty of its God in everything 
and above everything, it had got the arbitrary power of a 
foreign all-dominating human sovereign. Instead of the 
heathen supremacy of Greece which it had shaken off a hundred 
years before with gigantic struggles, it had got the much 
more violent supremacy of Rome. Yet outwardly it was still a 
people, and in spite of all the oppressive vicissitudes of five 
hundred years, it had continually increased in strength and in 
self-consciousness ; and now in the fresh glory of its peculiar 
science and literature, it felt with greater pride than ever that 
it was the ‘ people of God.’ 

V. The Development of Nationality, Literature, and 
Science in the later Greek Age. 

It is a fact beyond doubt and of great significance for the 
final unfolding of the history of Israel, that the nucleus of the 
people, at any rate, — in spite of the great vicissitudes of its out- 
ward destinies, in spite of the increasing infusion of Roman 
elements, and the frightful dissolution produced by the tyranny 
of Herod, and in spite of its dispersion among the heathen which 
daily became more mischievous, — was still on the whole loyal 
and steadfast in the maintenance of its nationality, and did 
not permit any other object even now to lead it astray from 
its higher endeavours and its eternal hopes. The Asmoneans 
might lose sight more and more of what rose before the nation 
as its ultimate and highest goal ; a Herodian dynasty which 
was in effect of alien birth, might shrink out of mere worldly 
prudence from publicly mocking its sacred objects and its faith 
in a higher divine destiny yet awaiting it ; but even in its 
lower strata the nucleus of the people remained true. Through 
the bitter disappointments and the dark tyrannies of the last 
hundred years the spirit of the nation had lost much of its 
wholesomeness and rectitude, yet its secret heart still vibrated 
with the powerful new aspiration which the Maecabean days 
had generated. 

Of this we have seen the proofs on the surface of the national 
history as it has been already explained. Not all the insolent 
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acts of tlie later Asmoneans, not all the altercations of the 
schools disputing for the leadership, not all the frightfully 
oppressive and crushing force of Herod and his coadjutors, 
could stifle the conviction that the community of God was 
destined to some other purpose in the world than that to which 
they wished to apply it. And this conviction was always 
stirring, whether in open utterance or in silence, in public 
tumults and risings, in despair and in hideous suppression, in 
the glorious doctrine of immortality which enabled the champion 
for his faith to rejoice in death, and in fact, as though to 
exhaust all possible sources, in the demand for simple sub- 
jection beneath the Romans. Men like Herod and his confi- 
dential agent Nicolaus of Damascus might lament in private, 
or even publicly before the emperor, over the perpetual love of 
disturbance and the stiff-necked pride of the Judeans, and 
regard such ineradicable faults simply as evils no less inex- 
plicable than tiresome ; 1 but for this constant unrest there were 
only too good reasons, and it mocked at the complaints of all 
who had hitherto attempted to subdue it. 

Still more powerful than the violent public outbreaks of dis- 
content were the quiet counter- workings of the wit and the in- 
voluntary play of the imagination of the people. These were never 
still. The last prince Archelaus, for example, had taken to wife 
the beautiful Glaphyra, though she was formerly married to his 
brother 2 and had had children by him. In so doing, he trans- 
gressed the law ; and it was immediately related among the 
people that her beloved Alexander had appeared to her in a 
dream and severely reproached her for having dared after his 
death to take for her husband first of all the Libyan king Juba, 
and then even his own brother Archelaus ; soon after this, it 
was added, she died . 3 In no more moving and emphatic 
manner could the popular voice condemn this breach of the law 
on the part of its reigning prince. 

It is true that between the heathen and those who were 
dispersed in the. Greek or Roman empire or who came into 
nearer contact with them, there was kindled towards the 
expiration of this period over a wider and wider area the fire of 
an irreconcilable hatred. The wild outbreaks of this feeling 
could only with difficulty be restrained; on its obscure im- 
pulses much light has been already thrown. Among the 
number of these Judeans there were many whose own bent and 

1 Cf. Jos. Bell. Jad. ii. 0 , 2; Ant. xvii. 3 Jos. Bell. Jucl. ii. 7, 4; Ant. xvii. 13, 
11, 3. 

2 P. 439. 
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disjiosition were entirely heathen, and who only remained 
Judeans for the sake of external advantages. They only 
cared for Judeanism in contrast to heathenism in so far as it 
appeared to them in its freedom from idolatrous worship and 
from many other superstitions to lay down the same views which 
many free-thinking heathens regarded as true, and which the 
Greek philosophical schools were accustomed to teach. To this 
class belonged such men as Herod, his private secretary Nicolaus, 
and others like them. But the great mass still held fast to the 
ancestral faith, as it was then taught from Jerusalem as its centre 
for the benefit of the whole world. Regarding themselves, so far 
as concerned religion, as a people specially distinguished by God 
and elevated for above the heathen, with a glorious past and a 
still more glorious future, celebrating their peculiar usages with 
as much tenacity as publicity, and yet in commerce and trade 
desirous of making profit out of the heathen and eager in the 
pursuit of their worldly privileges and rights, they were 
incessantly goading on the suspicions and hostility of the 
heathen. ‘The Judeans hate everyone, and are hated by every- 
one/ — such was the common saying at the end of this period 
among Greeks and Romans . 1 Most of the Judeans were in fact 
clever enough not merely in religion, but in many of the affairs 
of life and government, to find out the weak points of heathen- 
ism, which was now rapidly sinking lower and lower. So long, 
however, as the ruling Pharisaic school, while requiring strict- 
ness in religion, demanded it only in matters of law and 
custom, Judean pride and sagacity in their opposition to 
heathenism were nothing but ever-flowing springs of provoca- 
tion and animosity. That the true God and the true religion, 
with its constitution, its law, and all its sacred objects, were 
the everlasting refuge of Israel in the vicissitudes of years, 
and formed its perpetual superiority and privilege over all 
heathenism, remained the constant consolation of all pious 
minds. Under the blinding yoke of Pharisaic maxims, how- 
ever, there were certainly but few in the midst of the Greeks 
and Romans who grasped the pre-eminence of Israel with such 
acuteness, confidence, and pride, and yet at the same time 
with such child-like simplicity, as the author of the book of 
Wisdom . 2 The depression and want of spirit on the part of 
many of the most active minds, particularly after the total 
collapse of the Maccabean elevation, became so deep and 

1 Seo in particular 3 Macc. iii. 7, 19; 2 See Wisd. of Sol. xii. 22 ; xv. 2 s q. ; 

vii. 4 ; Jos. Ant. xiii. 8, 3 ; Contr . Ap . cf. i. G. 
ii. 10. 
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lasting as even to make themselves felt in literature by standing 
abusive epithets of certain persons generally known as national 
enemies, such as Antiochus, and by other violent expressions 
of excited helplessness ; 1 while in earlier and better times the 
constant national enemies are at most characterised by some 
brief witticism, such as ‘ the uncircumciscd.’ The depth of 
the humiliation of which the nation was conscious in the course 
of this long period, and the intensity of the yearning with which, 
in its enforced inaction, it learned to wait for a grand permanent 
deliverance to come, did but habituate many people all the 
more to the idea of instantaneous and wonderful divine acts ; 
and the marvels of the ancient history in the sacred books were 
now read with as much zeal as they were in their individual 
significance little understood. In no age consequently did the 
unhistorical spirit grow so rapidly and dangerously. It was 
now no effort to many writers to imagine and to describe how 
Heliodorus when on the j^oint of desecrating and plundering 
the sanctuary had in a moment fallen down lamed, but had 
been cured again in an equally short space of time by the 
prayer of the higli-priest ; 2 or how Habakkuk had been trans- 
ported with his repast by an angel from Palestine to Babylon 
in an instant, and in another instant had been carried back 
again ; 3 while the situation of Daniel’s three friends in the fire 
in which they were to have perished is depicted soon after the 
composition of the book of Daniel in colours infinitely more 
glowing . 4 The tremendous tension, however, and the violent 
convulsion of mind which is revealed in such conceptions and 
narratives, and to which the whole history of Israel rises with 
growing vehemence, further seeks an outlet in various ways in 
the most sudden and violent revolts, examples of which have 
been already cited. 

So long, however, as there was a solid nucleus of the nation 
residing round about Jerusalem and in Galilee, labouring just 
like a regular people and cultivating the soil, the great 
majority of them being contented with their lot, less injury 
would be inflicted by these isolated excesses and more general 
dangers. Not yet had hatred from without so penetrated to 
the core of the nation, while it was engaged in tranquil labour 

1 Violent epithets of this kind are instance in the case of Ruddha and the 
chiefly found in the second and following Buddhists in the Journ. of the American 
books of the Maccabees ; see also Dan. Orient. Soc. iii. p. Go sq. 

Apocr. iii. 32, and other passages. 4 I)an. Apocr. iii. 4G-5, comp, with 

2 2 Macc. iii. ; 4 Macc. iv. the canonical edition, iii. 22 sq. 

Dan. Apocr . xiv. 30-38 ; cf. a similar 
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undisturbed around its hearth, as to become unendurable. 
The contests of the schools with their one-sided efforts would 
easily, after raging* for a time, slide off again, like the passion 
for destruction on the part of individual tyrants, from the calm 
and healthy dispositions of an ordinary man, provided he was 
still bound by pure love to a sure fatherland, and felt himself a 
member of a grand community which nothing could shake. 
Nor may we overlook the fact that in spite of all its wide 
dispersion the nation still possessed a solid nucleus with a 
country of its own, and with this retained the possibility of 
every higher development and of the reparation of its injuries. 
More than five hundred years had elapsed since its second 
settlement, and during all this time this steadfast centre had 
.withstood every fresh storm, had sent down its roots deeper 
and deeper, and spread out its branches wider and wider. The 
national contentment, also, its ingenuousness, its humour and 
cheerfulness, were still, when times were at all endurable, on 
the whole unbroken. 

— The most perfect means, however, of tracing the deepest 
movements of the national life of these ages are supplied by 
their literary remains. Even under circumstances which gradu- 
ally became so extremely depressed and gloomy, literature 
developed itself with an activity and variety which increased 
as time went on. It flourished, as we must infer from distinct 
traces, not only in the holy land and among the Hellenists, but 
also among the eastern Judeans beneath the Parthian sway ; 
though it must be added that none of these books, originally 
written in Hebrew or Aramaic, would ever have come down to 
us but for their power to outlast their own age, conferred on 
them by their being early translated into Greek, and being 
kept up by the Hellenistic culture, and still more by the 
Christian, which followed closely in its steps. All these works, 
it is true, bear, on the whole, to an even greater extent than 
those of the earlier periods of the third stage of the history, 
the stamp of close dependence on the older writings, which 
were regarded more and more comprehensively as holy ; so 
completely did the nation feel, as its -worldly position sank 
lower and lower, that it was dependent solely on the power and 
truths of the most enduring of its older works, and so exclusive 
was the connection of its noblest and v most vigorous powers in 
life and action with the past. For this reason the inner defi- 
ciencies and imperfections of the general literature of the age 
become more and more apparent, especially after the terrible 
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fall -wliicli followed the brief upward impulse of the Maccabees. 
The languor and diffuseness of the language, hardly capable of 
condensation or of any higher flights, especially in prayers and 
descriptions, are carried to their utmost bounds. 1 The different 
forms of literary style and art are mingled together more 
mischievously than before, and the perfection and beauty of 
the execution suffer more severely still. And, besides this, the 
Greek element, both in language and method of delineation, 
makes its way further and further into the most characteristic 
thoughts and forms now produced by the spirit of Israel. Yet, 
in the midst of this literature as it clings to the mighty trunk 
of the past like a creeper which nothing can shake off, many 
a noble shoot rises with surprising boldness and beauty ; and, 
viewed as a whole, it shows with what indefatigable energy the 
depressed spirit of Israel still strove, amid all the vicissitudes 
of the age, to hold fast to its eternal hope, and, at least, to 
avoid again losing the blessings of its earlier days. 

1. The greatest independence, relatively, is now exhibited by 
a branch of literature which, in the better times of the nation, 
never flourished till after other departments had reached their 
prime — viz., contemporary history. The age which followed 
the Maccabean victories took, as we have seen, a higher flight, 
and their description became, accordingly, a favourite subject 
of all literature. The liigh-priestly journals, which were pro- 
bably kept up continually after the foundation of the new 
temple, but which until the Maccabean times contained but 
little, must have been elevated, after the Asmonoans became 
liigh-priests and national princes, to the rank of the previous 
annals of the kingdom. 2 The monarchy under Herod revived 
the ancient custom, and recorded its own as well; 3 and both, 
it is clear, were now easily accessible. But the glory of the 
Maccabean days of suffering and victory, as was soon felt 
keenly enough when it began to fade, had been so great that 
the memory of it could not fail to produce a crowd of genuine 
national books. Several of these have come down to us, and 
in default of better names are designated in general c Books of 
the Maccabees. 5 They all extol a larger or smaller portion of 
the events of the period ; but, although not far separated by the 
dates of their composition, they are so extraordinarily different 
in historical contents and feeling as to afford a further verv 

1 As in the additions to Dan. Hi., in also from 1 Macc, xvi. 23 sq. 

some portions of the hook of Enoch, and 3 These Josephus had himself read, 
elsewhere. Ant. xv. 6, 3. 

2 That this really took place, follows 
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clear proof of the depth and rapidity of the fall which followed 
that upward impulse to more glorious deeds. 

The work to which a sound feeling has always assigned the 
first place in this later collection was not, it seems, written 
before the death of John Hyreanus . 1 On the other hand, it 
was assuredly composed immediately after his reign, when the 
insolence of Aristobulus I. had cast the first dark clouds over 
the new present, so that the remembrance of the serenity of its 
opening was the more stimulating. The interval between the 
beginning of the Maccabean elevation and the accession of 
John, which was here to be described, only comprised from about 
thirty to sixty or seventy years. A zealous and clear-sighted 
investigator, therefore, might have been able to form a faithful 
conception of it from records and public documents, from oral 
narrative, and in part also from personal experience, and to 
describe it with corresponding accuracy. The author was pro- 
bably one of the first who embraced the whole compass of these 
thirty or forty years in a popular narrative, and his work still 
breathes the freshest inspiration of the peculiar elevation and 
glory of the time. In simple language it reproduces the 
clearest recollection of the full and many-sided truth of this 
great age, and its various development ; but with the same 
simplicity of feeling it suffers itself in some passages to be 
carried away by the sublimity of the events which it relates to 
a higher flight of representation . 2 It does not deny the ele- 
vating self-consciousness of Israel, and, in particular, of its 
pious souls. It specially commends Simon as the c prince of 
the pious (or sons of God)/ and its original superscription 
briefly mentioned this double nature of its contents, and gave 
clear prominence to this object of the whole work . 3 * * * But, in 


1 This follows from the conclusion, 1 
Maec. xvi. 23 sq., where the author does 
not, it is true, mention tho death of this 
prince in so many words, because it was 
unnecessary to do so, but he makes it 
sufficiently understood that all his acts 
were already entered in the public an- 
nals of the kingdom. 

2 See, for instance, tho passages al- 
ready noticed, pp. 324, 334, and some 
others elsewhere. 

3 The superscription ^ap^rjd crap &av€ 

e\, which, according to Origen, quoted 

by Eusebius, Ecc. Hist . vi. 25, stood at 

tho head of the book (we may, at any 

rate, assume that in this passage the first 
book of Maccabees is intended, although 
tho expression ra MaKKafiaiKa sounds 
quite general, and the name must there- 


fore have been gradually applied to the 
rest of the books which were closely at- 
tached to it), is most probably to be 
understood as ^2 -jty tMIW, 'the 
sovereignty (lit., the sceptre) of the prince 
of the sons of God,’ certainly a somewhat 
highly embellished expression, but there 
was a tendency in tho Semitic books to 
aim at this sort of elegant play of sound 
in their superscriptions. In the narrative 
of tho book, it is true, wo do not find 
the pious designated ‘sons of God; 7 
but the ‘ pious ’ and ‘ holy/ whose history 
is here extolled in sharp contrast to 
the ‘ sinners,’ are cssontially such, cf. 
3 Macc. vi. 28 ; and Simon, according to 
1 Macc. xiii. 42, xiv. 47, was tho first 
‘prince’ of the pious. This enables us, 
in fact, to divide the book into four parts, 
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doing so, it follows no farther special aim, and simply permits 
all the glorious features of the heroes’ deeds, like the general 
picture of the divine deliverance, to shine forth from the un- 
varnished representation of the history itself. In its com- 
position and style it closely follows the type of the older 
histories of Israel, in particular those of the times of the Kings, 
and revives, as completely as was possible in these later days, 
the spirit and language of a genuine old Israelite narrative, as 
though the ancient spirit of the people sought in this respect 
also to assume once more its former vitality. The writer does 
this, however, without any further intention, and consequently 
departs involuntarily, in many circumstances, from the ancient 
form . 1 His perfect originality, moreover, is further shown in 
the way in which, with all his minuteness of description, he 
limits himself closely to definite materials and views, and 
wholly excludes every other. For instance, he maintains 
absolute silence about the high-priests before the Asmoneans 
and their guilt; and at the commencement expounds solely 
the Hebrew view of Alexander’s history . 2 The language in 
which he wrote was the new-IIebrew, as we know from the 
translation itself, independently of the superscription already 
referred to . 3 The work was, however, very early translated 
into Greek , 4 at a time when its recent production must have 
secured its correct comprehension, so that the translation 
which has come down to us may, in fact, occupy its place. 

The second book of Maccabees is of a wholly different kind. 
This does not appear to have been written till a hundred years 
later than the preceding , 5 and it affords the most evident proof 


of which the last, however, is the principal, 
as the history does not find its proper aim 
until it comes to Simon ; 1) the introduc- 
tion, to the death of Mattathias, ec. i., ii. ; 

2) the history of Judas, iii. 1-ix. 22; 

3) the history of Jonathan, ix. 23-xii. 
53; 4); the history of ‘ prince ’ Simon, 
xiii.-xvi. Cf. also the observations in 
the Jahrbb . dcr Bibl. Wi<s. vi. p. Ill sq. 

1 As in the case already noticed, p. 334, 
where the general description of a hero 
is put first, contrary to the ancient usage 
mentioned in vol. i. p. 14G. 

2 The author also says himself, 1 Mace, 
ix. 22, that he did not wish to record 
everything which he knew about a hero 
like Judas. 

3 See the words already cited from 
Origeu, and Jerome, Prol. Gal. We are, 
however, justified in assuming that it was 
at that period of tho now upward impulse 
of everything national, that the new- 


Hebrew or Rabbinic language, p. 182, in 
the form in whieh it appears in the books 
of the Mishuah, was first employed in litera- 
ture. Further proofs of this are found : 

1) in the superscription of this book, and 

2) in the new-IIebrew names whieh make 
their appearance at that time, p. 370 sq. 

4 Even the author of the Peshito, 
all hough he only made his version from 
the Greek, shows much knowledge of the 
times and circumstances, in transferring 
and spelling the proper names. 

5 We may consider, for instance, how 
very different is the language employed 
about the Romans in 2 Macc. viii. 10, 36, 
from that used in 1 Macc. On the other 
hand, the book was a favourite at an early 
period, and was very widely read, as is 
el ear from the fourth hook of Maccabees 
which will be hereafter explained, and 
from Hebr. xi. 36, comp, with 2 Macc. vii. 
7. 
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of the depth to which, in the case of many 'member# of the 
community, the spirit had now sunk after its previous flight. 
This decline is specially displayed here in the consideration 
and treatment of those glorious days. The author was ob- 
viously a Hellenist, who had sojourned much in Jerusalem, and 
cherished the utmost reverence for the 4 great and most holy 
temple, renowned all the world over . 5 In the Hellenistic 
countries, and particularly in Egypt (where lie probably lived), 
he did not find sufficient respect prevailing for this temple, 
and for the laws in force in Jerusalem ; and, in particular, the 
outward symbol of the sanctification of the temple, viz., the 
feast of its consecration , 1 was by no means so widely spread 
throughout his own circles as he, in his zeal, desired. His 
object, therefore, in this work, was, strictly speaking, simply to 
recommend to the Hellenists this sentiment of respect, and the 
celebration of the feast in the form in which it was adopted 
by the Pharisees . 2 In order to effect this as thoroughly and 
emphatically as possible, he supplies the reader, in the main 
portion of his work , 3 with a detailed histoiy chiefly relating to 
Judas Maccabseus, whom he selects from the series of Macca- 
bean heroes as the only one deserving of all honour. Beyond 
the praise of this solitary champion, however, he has a further 
end in view, viz., to extol the wonderful deliverance of Jeru- 
salem and of the temple, and to glorify the feasts instituted 
by Judas , 4 and hence he brings his work to a close before the 
death of his hero. But none of the details of his narrative are 
in the least degree due to his own researches. He contents 
himself, as he declares, with making an extract from the 
great work on the Maccabean times, which a certain Jason 
of Cyrene (another Hellenist) had written in five books, and in 
which he placed implicit trust for all his numerous particulars . 5 
This work of Jason 5 s is now lost. The indications of its nature, 
however, which our author supplies, show that it was written 
in a spirit which intentionally gave much more prominence to 
the miracles of the history . 6 It was, therefore, by no means 


P. 312. 

2 P. 381 sq. 

* 2 Macc. ii. 19-xv. 39. 

4 That of the consecration of the 
temple, x. 1-8, at the end of tho first half 
of the whole narrative, and that of the 
day before Purim, xv. 30-36, at the end of 
the second. The distinction between these 
two divisions of the whole narrative is 
clearly drawn by the author himself ; 
the boundary between the two being 

VOL. V. 


formed, in his view, by the death of Anti- 
oehus Epiphanes, 

5 According to the preface, 2 Macc. ii. 
19-32, and the brief conclusion, xv. 37- 
39; cf. x. 10. 

6 Cf. in particular, the ‘signs from 
heaven,’ ii. 21. If the spirit and contents 
of tho work had not suited our author more 
than all tho books of a similar kind on 
that period, he could not conveniently 
have proceeded from it to construct his 
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so simple and original as our first book of Maccabees. More- 
over, it traced the source of the Maccabean rising much further 
back , 1 and, in some respects, from more points of view, and 
more satisfactorily ; 2 and the observations already made 3 show 
that it collected, with the utmost particularity, all the different 
accounts of the period, and reduced divergent authorities into 
harmony with one another. But, on the other hand, our author 
does not content himself with making a mere extract from this 
very comprehensive work. What lie selected out of it, as 
suitable to his purpose, he sought to embellish and vivify still 
further, that it might more completely fulfil his object . 4 Ac- 
cordingly, lie openly mingles in his narrative various higher 
considerations, the effect of which is to give much more pro- 
minence to the individual thinker and writer, with his peculiar 
conception of its events, its luminous contrasts, and the resulting 
truths which claim further reflection. In this he imitates the 
‘ pragmatic 5 style, then common among the Greeks, which is 
now about, in this case, to pass entirely into the Hebrew. 
Where, however, detached portions and shining points in the 
history seem in this view pre-eminently bright, and specially 
calculated to promote the object of the book, and to awaken 
the enthusiasm of the reader, the artistic embellishment of the 
materials of the narrative is carried out with the utmost free- 
dom. In the firm faith in immortality, in the resurrection and 
the judgment , 5 the writer looked on the championship which 
did not shrink from death for the true religion, the temple, 
and its laws, as the only conduct in itself noble and full of 
blessings to others ; and, accordingly, by the side of the great 
warlike prince Judas, lie also brings forward two separate 
champions out of the lower walks of life, to serve as equally 
elevated patterns for everyone, and he draws their pictures with 
his most lifelike and captivating colours . 6 Further, the whole 
representation is purely oratorical, and the narrative is obliged 


own representations, and would certainly 
not, therefore, have chosen it for the 
foundation of his work. 

J In Cod. 62 of Holmes- Parsons, all 
these books aro called BifiAla anoaracrias 
McucK-ajSaiW. 

- That this work pursued the history 
further back than our second book of 
Maccabees follows from xv. 37-39; for 
the last author himself intimates in this 
passage that he purposed concluding at 
this point, because he had related enough 
for his purpose. 

3 P. 318 sq. 

* As the author himself hints, ii. 24- 


32 ; xv. 38 sq. 

5 In no previous book of narrative had 
these beliefs been brought forward with 
such prominence, nor are there any repre- 
sentations within the so-called Apocrypha 
of the Old Testament so fully developed 
and so distinct. 

6 See the cases already noticed, p. 300 
note 1. The execution of a mother after all 
her sons have perished, as is related in 
cap. vii., occurs elsewhere, also, as an 
example of the wild cruelty practised by 
the Greeks; see Plutarch, Cleomenes 
ad Jin. 
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to adapt itself to tlie yoke of grand words, of proud and far- 
fetched images, and ponderous sentences, and, indeed, fre- 
quently succumbs beneath this strange burden. Under these 
conditions, the description is for the most part very diffuse, but 
in other passages it is no less contracted, and, especially where 
the subject appropriately allows it, it proceeds for a consi- 
derable space with the utmost rapidity and lightness . 1 It is, 
consequently, somewhat difficult to employ this book as an 
authority for the Maccabean history. A closer acquaintance, 
however, with its style and method, and the discernment of 
those portions in which the mere form of the historical elements 
predominates, enable us, in the deficiency of other and older 
sources, to derive from it also much genuine historical material , 2 
especially for the earlier part of the history, where our first 
book of Maccabees is highly unsatisfactory. — The author, 
however, evidently felt that he did not adequately attain his 
ultimate object by this historically edifying representation. 
He therefore added to the main body of his work a short pre- 
lude as a sort of mask, which was designed immediately to 
subserve his purpose, and make it acceptable to his co-reli- 
gionists. The collection of documents, of public communi- 
cations on the part of one government or community to 
another, of popular resolutions and royal decrees, and the 
frequent employment of them as evidence in historical works, 
led to their being reproduced with more and more freedom, and 
at length entirely fabricated. We have already seen that this 
custom was widely spread in these centuries ; 3 it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that our author avails himself of it. He 
found, it appears, a fictitious epistle already in existence, in 
which the community at Jerusalem informed the Egyptian- 
Judeans that they were on the point of reviving the celebration 
of the ancient feast of fire (or light) as that of the consecration 
of the temple, adding their reasons for doing so, and calling 
upon them to solemnise it in like manner . 4 That some person, 

1 An eminent example of tills is af- 4 The epistle in i. 10-ii. 18, is written, 

forded in xiii. 18-26. wherever it contains narrative, in a 

2 I make this remark intentionally to plainer style. If the author of the main 

prevent any one from forming too low an portion of the book simply took the 
estimate of the valuo of this book : sepa- trouble to produce this homely narrative, 
rate proofs have been already afforded, with the view of imitating the simpler 
Tho events recorded aro here placed one language of such epistles from Jerusalem, 
year earlier than in 1 Macc. (ef. xi. 21 it follows especially from the wholly 
with 1 Maec. vi. 16, and xiii. 1 with different tradition related in i. 13-16 of 
1 Macc. vi. 20) ; this rests on a special the death of Antiochus Epiphancs, that 
chronology, perhaps of African origin ; this portion was originally quite distinct 
see the Chronological Survey and tho from the main body of the work. To this 
Gott. Gel. Ans . 1S57, p. 1100 sq. may be added other important divergences 

3 P. 47 sq. of usage, for instance, in i. 10, ii. 14, 

H H 2 
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zealous for the honour of the temple in Jerusalem, had already 
attempted before our author to produce a similar feeling among 
the Egyptians (with the further object of preventing them from 
setting their own temple at Leontopolis 1 too high) may be 
easily imagined. This epistle was probably written in Hebrew . 2 
Our author has placed a translation of it by himself at the 
beginning of his book, simply passing with an easy transition 
to its main division . 3 lie further, however, prefixes a shorter 
epistle of similar composition and purport, as though the 
parent community in Jerusalem had repeated their wish, after 
further vicissitudes, in a second letter written twenty-one years 
later, and had confirmed it at the same time in the most 
emphatic manner by a twofold supplement of great import- 
ance, containing the earlier epistle, and the detailed historical 
representation. This was little more, therefore, than a some- 
what artificial dress, investing the peculiar object of the whole 
work, which readily presented itself and was frecpiently em- 
ployed in those days, and which was, besides, not maintained 
by the writer with the most perfect strictness . 4 Thus the 
book is little more than a Pharisaic festival-book , 5 resembling 
those which became so popular on a larger or smaller scale 
after the appearance of the book of Esther, and the adoption 
of the Calendar already mentioned . 0 

In the so-called third book of Maccabees 7 we have nothing 
but a fragment of a larger book, but it is probably a fragment 
that has been intentionally worked up afresh. The narrative 
of its principal subject is brought to a close, it is true, at the 
end, but the beginning shows clearly that it belonged to a much 


Judas is designated by that name alone, 
while from ii. 19 onwards in the main 
portion of the book he is called 4 Judas 
the Maccabee,’ or ‘the Maccabee’ only. 
No other reason can be imagined for 
prefixing two epistles. — The representa- 
tion of the origin of the book given by 
Valckenar, Diatr. de Aristob. p. 38 sqq., 
although not without depth, is yet too 
violent and untenable. 

1 P. 356. 

2 Such words as 8id$opx, i. 34, cf. iii. 
6, and vTro/j.irrjp.ariafxSs, ii. 13, cf. iv. 23, 
certainly show clearly that the translator 
of this epistle was identical with the 
writer of the main body of the book, but 
do not prove that the epistle was not ori- 
ginally Hebrew. This also affords the 
easiest explanation of the intentional 
imitation of the Hebrew colouring in the 
epistle placed first, i. 1-9 ; such as koI 
vvv, i.e. Him i- 6, 9. 


3 See ii. 19. The abrupt addition 
of the earlier epistle, i. 10, is pre- 
cisely what is usual in the intercala- 
tion of documents in those centuries. 
Further, the employment of the perfect 
ye'ypatpyKap.ev, i. 7, is, of course, to be 
understood in accordance with epistolary 
style: on the reading in i. 10, see above, 
p. 259 note 1. 

4 The use of the first person plural 
adopted in the two epistles is retained 
immediately after in ii. 19-32, and recurs 
at the beginning of the second half of the 
book, x. 10; but it passes into the first 
person in vi. 12 ; xv. 37-39. 

5 For a further discussion of many 
points relating to this book, see the 
Jahrbb. der Bill. H r iss. viii. p. 179 sqq. ; 
and the Gott. Gel. Atiz. 1857, p. 1095 sqq. 

6 P. 380 sq. 

' Besides the Greek original, this is 
only known now in a Syriac version. 
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larger work, from which it has simply been detached. Its 
language is almost the same oratorically embellished Greek 
which is characteristic of the writer of the previous book . 1 It 
was certainly composed in Egypt, but not until after the 
complete extinction of the Ptolemies beneath the Roman power, 
probably even not until after the time of Herod the Great. In 
fact, in its contents and spirit, it approximates so closely in many 
respects to Philo’s political writings, that we might regard it as 
only produced in his day. The author’s obvious design w T as to 
prove that the Judeans in Egypt had always been good subjects, 
and had thus acquired from the Ptolemies many honours, 
privileges, and liberties ; a fact which it was easy to ap£>ly to 
the writer’s own time, when, under Greeks and Romans, the 
nation had become the object of increased superstition and 
hatred . 2 Of the enthusiastic freedom, however, with which, in 
pursuance of this aim, he treated the scattered reminiscences 
in his possession, an instructive example is afforded in the main 
portion of this fragment. The Alexandrian Judeans annually 
celebrated between the fifth and seventh of Epiphi (i.e. about 
the time of our July) a feast resembling Puiim , 3 in joyous com- 
memoration of a national deliverance. A prominent feature in 
this tradition was their preservation from being trampled to 
pieces by elephants ; and we have already seen what was its 
older form . 4 This simple representation, however, by no 
means satisfied our author. He wished further to connect this 
piece of Egyptian-Judean tradition with the great temple in 
Jerusalem. He had certainly heard of the presence of Ptolemy 
Philopator on one occasion in Jerusalem , 5 and he accord- 
ingly transferred back to him the story which was related 
of the hatred of Ptolemy Physcon against the Judeans . 6 
6 This mad king , 5 so ran the tale, ‘ in spite of all the counter- 
entreaties and prayers of the priests and the people, had 
determined (and at the time of the writer the emperor Caius 


1 The two works agree oven in the 

selection of single rare words and images, 
such as ayepwxos, 2 Macc. ix. 7 ; 3 Macc. 
i. 25 ; ii. 3 (see also Wisd. of Sol. ii. 9); 
and further, in the insertion of puro Greek 
proper names, simply to express in an 
elegant Greek form Judean objects and 
ideas, such as Scythians , 2 Macc. iv. 47 ; 

3 Macc. vii. 5 ; Phalaris , 3 Macc. v. 20, 

42. Even nn lambic lino finds its way 

in from some dramatist, ef aoi y nveis 

-napriaav v) Traidcw 70 rat, 3 Mace. v. 31. Ill 
othor respects, however, tho stylo of the 
language of 3 Macc. is so different from 


that of 2 Macc. that it is impossible to 
refer them to the same author. 

2 For the correct apprehension of this 
object in tho narrative, see in particular 
iii. 1-7 ; v. 31 ; vi. 24-28 ; vii. 7. That 
tho author had in his mind simply the 
Sura/xets, i.e. the soldiers, rather than the 
Ptolemies, is clear from iii. 7 ; v. 29, 44; 
vi. 21. 

3 V. 231. 

1 r. 357. 

5 P. 283. 

6 P. 357. 
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had resolved to do the same thing, at any rate by means of his 
statue) to make his way into the temple. In the last moment 
of his impious attempt, however, he fell speechless to the 
ground, suddenly lamed by God’s own hand. This event so 
deeply embittered his feelings that after his return to Egypt 
lie gave orders that no foreigner should thenceforth set foot in 
the sacred places of the Judeans, while they themselves were 
in the space of forty days either to be initiated into the 
Greek mysteries and put on an equality with the Alexandrian 
Greeks, or to be registered as ordinary subjects (with inferior 
rights) and branded with an ivy leaf as a sign of Dionysus . 1 
But few Judeans, however, were seduced by these threats ; and 
when even numbers of fair-minded Hellenists took their part , 2 
the king issued a second still more severe proclamation against 
them, so that the joy of their enemies over their certain 
destruction was unbounded. An immense number of Judeans 
who would not submit to the royal orders were collected in the 
running-course 3 before the walls of Alexandria, where they 
were to be trampled to pieces by intoxicated elephants. On 
the first day, however, their fate was averted by a heaven-sent 
lethargy on the part of the king, of inordinate length ; on the 
next, by a forgetfulness of the present and a remembrance, 
inspired from the same source, of the great services rendered 
of old by the Judeans ; while on the third, at the last moment, 
a heavenly vision terrified the elephants and drove them back 
upon the armed guard. In this way the king’s feelings were 
so completely changed in favour of the Judeans that, mindful 
of the loyal adherence they had shown to his ancestors, he 
confirmed anew all their previous rights, permitted them to 
inflict penalties on the apostates , 4 and even lent his royal aid 
to the celebration of their annual feast in commemoration of 
this deliverance.’ This is a brief abstract of a book which 
would be most correctly designated, like the work previously 
discussed , 5 a little festival-book. In accordance with the 
custom of these later days, the narrative is lengthened out 
considerably through the insertion of long prayers and royal 
decrees. Its animating spirit, however, is derived almost 

1 See ii. 27-30. The allusion to iii. 5, G, 8-10; v. 41, as if to show that 
Dionysus evidently sprang from a mali- the faithful, even in foreign lands, would 
eious reference to the vine, as the symbol not be overlooked by God, vi. 15. In all 
and arms of Jerusalem, p. 340 ; but it this we seem to be reading Philo ! 
cannot be proved to have been employed 3 This feature almost reminds ns of the 
before the times of the Asmonean princes, event at Herod’s death, p. 448 sq. 

- That the better heathens might even 4 This is made specially prominent, 
be well-disposed and helpful to the vii. 10-12 ; cf. p. 337 sq. 

Judeans, is also a leading subject of the 5 P. 468. 
representation; see examples in i. 27; 
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exclusively from the books of Esther and Daniel and other 
later productions of the same kind. It introduces the standing 
personalities of pure fiction even into the representation of 
human affairs , 1 and its importance to us arises almost exclusively 
from the vivid pictures it presents of the feelings and aspirations 
of a large number of Hellenists. The book was intended to 
meet Caius and his demands with a prophetic historical 
picture. — In the meantime, so far as this fragment brought 
into view the sufferings and deliverances of champions of the 
faith who lived in the Greek times, although before the 
Asmoneans, many might regard it as a ‘ Maccabean book/ and 
attach it to the others of the same name. 

This, therefore, was the course of the development of the 
historical literature relative to the last great age of the people. 
It was contained in books both very numerous and highly 
diversified, of which but few remains have been preserved to 
us ; 2 but they were of such a kind that the want of historical 
feeling, with which the nation was oppressed through the 
whole period far more than in any preceding age, rapidly 
gained the upper hand, and finally threatened to overgrow 
everything. Such writers, however, as Nicolaus of Damascus , 3 
though they may have related the fortunes of Israel at a 
remote, or even a recent era, were too completely heathen in 
heart to require mention here. 

While periods which lay at no greater distance than one or 
two centuries were thus unhistorically apprehended and loosely 
dealt with, it is not surprising that the conceptions of yet more 
distant ages were not more strict, and that the works thus 


1 The ‘famous Egyptian priest Elea- 
zar,’ ri. 1, is certainly a purely fictitious 
personage, tho name Eleazar (Lazarus) 
being often employed in this age to denote 
an aged confessor of the true religion in 
accordance with the type given in 2 Macc. 
vi. 18 sqq.; tho typical character of the 
namo is even brought clearly into view in 
4 Macc. vi. 5 (according to the reading u>s 
d\7]6u)S ’EA eafapos), vii. 1, 4-6, 9, 10, 
where he is even called ‘ our most holy 
father’ (iraudyios). 

2 Some of the Greek Fathers spoke of 
four books of Maccabees, though whether 
they all understood by the fourth that 
which is now commonly so designated, is 
very doubtful. There was a ‘book of 
Josephus concerning the Maccabean age,’ 
which, judging from the traces in G. 
Syne el lus, Chron. pp. 474, 519, 527, con- 
tained a goneral Greok-Judean history, 

though it could hardly be identical with 


the work described as Macc. Arab. p. 288 
note 1 ; moreover, the description of 
the second book of Maccabees noticed in 
the Chron. Pasch. i. p. 340 n.A.., which 
embraced the period from Selcucus Ccrau- 
nus and Antiochus the Great to Deme- 
trius I. and the death of Judas, would 
not suit our present 2 Mace. Besides 
these, Sixtus Scnensis discovered the 
fourth book in the life of John Hyrcanus 
already mentioned, p. 343 note 1 , and 
judging by his brief account of its contents, 
its loss is certainly much to be regretted. 
— The work called UroAepaiKd (in Atha- 
nasius’ Synopsis Scripforum Sanctorum) 
probably contained a history in particular 
of Ptolemy Philadclphus, portrayod in tho 
stylo of the book of Aristeas. p. 219 sqq. ; 
Credner’s conjecture on the subject (Zur 
(resell, dcs Kanon’s, p. 1 44) is so far 
unsupported. 

* P. 417 sq. 
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produced (of which some at any rate are still preserved) should 
hover between history and fiction. The writer of the book of 
Aristeas already referred to 1 directs his gaze exclusively to the 
brilliant period of Ptolemy Philadelphia, and the beneficial 
relations which then subsisted between this king and the 
Judeans. lie had obviously made himself acquainted with the 
personages and circumstances of the time, and brings out of it, 
as well as out of still older history, many traditions which must 
have had a historical basis and which we have no reason for 
entirely despising. But his real aim was quite different from 
that of explaining the origin of the widely diffused Greek 
translation. At a time when all genuine royalty was as com- 
pletely annihilated in Egypt as it had long been in Palestine, 
he wished to show how the true king would love and seek true 
wisdom, what he ought to do and leave undone, how he should 
behave in every situation of life and in every department of his 
office; and the mirror which he holds up in this book to the 
degenerate kings of his day is clear enough . 2 True wisdom is, 
in his mind, certainly identical with the knowledge of the true 
God and his law, the God whom even the heathen adored, 
although so often without knowing it ; 3 but if there is any 
heathen jirince who has not yet advanced far enough in know- 
ledge and wisdom, let him ask the true wise men, i.e. those 
skilled in the law at Jerusalem, and learn of them. It was at 
this point that the remembrance of Ptolemy Pliiladelphus first 
entered. With fiction as daring as the description is kindly, it 
is related, under the form of a long account of Aristeas to his 
brother Philocrates, that the good king had received the 
Seventy- two from Jerusalem w T ith high honours, had taken 
much pleasure in wise colloquies with them at table, and 
commissioned them to perform this important scientific work. 
Eloquent and captivating descriptions of the sanctuary at 
Jerusalem, of the holy city and the holy land, of the priests and 
the homage paid to them and to their temple by the king, all 
of which Aristeas had seen on the occasion of his embassy, are 
gracefully woven in. In contrast to the many almost over-grave 
and gloomy productions of this period, this work is exceedingly 
cheerful and pleasing in tone, though not specially profound, 

1 P.249. That this really -was 'written 113. 
under the Ptolemean power, and before 2 The witty speech about public infor- 

Herod, is further clear from the fact that mers (Haverkamp’s edition of Josephus, 
it describes Jerusalem just as it was be- vol. ii. p. 118) has no real charm until 
fore his time, and in particular, like times like those of Herod, p. 437. 
the first book of Maccabees, vol. ri. p. 3 See in particular p. 105. r 

123 note 5, calls Zion &fcpa ttjs Tr6\€a}$ t p. 
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and while fiction preponderates it embodies many valuable 
historical traditions. 

Least of all was the age conscious of any necessity for the 
closer examination of the older history. Nevertheless, on the 
other hand, the endeavour to survey with comprehensive glance 
the spaces even of the most remote history, and frame them 
into some sort of conception, had for some time been very 
active, 1 and in addition to this a still more active effort was 
powerfully aroused 2 for recognising the sacred feasts and 
festival seasons in their higher significance. This twofold 
endeavour was the principal source of the book of Jubilees 
already discussed. 3 By the side of this movement there ran 
another, which became stronger and stronger. This was the 
attempt to elaborate further many points only briefly indicated 
in the primitive history of the Pentateuch or elsewhere in the 
ancient history, and in particular to supply the names and dates 
which appeared to be deficient. Of this also an example may 
be seen in the book of Jubilees, but a more instructive instance 
is afforded by a history of the twelve patriarchs, with which we 
are acquainted now only through the use made of it in later 
works. 4 And thus, in this department also, there was certainly 
a very busy literature in active progress. 

2 >. Works of the latter kind pass almost imperceptibly into 
those designed for mere exhortation and general instruction. 
Freedom of narrative and of the instruction which it conveyed, 
was now, however, even carried to such an extent that the 
writer would transfer into any period of the past that seemed 
to him appropriate, events and circumstances which he foresaw 
or desired in the future. In doing so, his only object was to 
present to the reader, in the light dress of narrative, that which 
he saw in his mind’s eye impending or which he longed for in 
faith, as having already happened, and consequently as in- 
trinsically more possible and certain. In such cases as these, 
therefore, the narrator takes no pains to reproduce with the 
strictest faithfulness the historical features of the past and of 
actual tradition. He employs the names of persons and often 
also of localities simply as images of the present and future, 
and as lightly drawn riddles of which the solution is desired. 
Of this prophetic -poetic style of narrative (for so it may 
be briefly termed) we may trace a beginning in most of the 

1 P. 348. 79. 

2 I J . 380. 4 This has been further explained in 

3 Vol. i. p. 201. Cf. also the ohsorra- rol. i. p. 380 note 2. 

lions in the Jahrbb. der Bibl. JfTss. iv: p. 
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narrative passages of the book of Daniel . 1 An example on a 
larger scale, and, as a work of art, quite perfect, is afforded 
by the book of Judith, a production which is neither history nor 
epic, but which, if it must be more precisely designated, may be 
called prophetic-poetic narrative. There is no doubt that the 
writer desires for his own day that bold deed, divinely under- 
taken and divinely blessed, which he brings into view in his 
heroine Judith. If an enemy of the community of God were 
marching with overweening presumption and power to its 
destruction, might he fall with his whole army by its trust in 
God, its innocence, and its wise courage, as Holofernes had 
fallen before Judith and her fellow-citizens ! This is his wish 
and anticipation, and it is to this point that he desires to 
excite the mind by the charm of liis narration. We may 
assume with tolerable certainty that this work of fiction, 
originally written in Hebrew 2 but only preserved in a Greek 
translation (and in some other old versions made from the 
latter), was produced in the reign of the Asmonean prince 
John. It was at the time when the Seleucidce , 3 after outwardly 
subduing the Judeans who were boiling over with fury and 
made the most strenuous resistance, had marched with an 
immense army to the countries of the east to bring these once 
more also under their yoke ; and in Jerusalem it was not hard 
to foresee that if they returned victorious, they would chastise 
the ever unruly Judeans with the utmost severity . 4 Upon this 
the poet asked himself the question, what ought to be done on 
the part of the Judeans, in fact, of the first Judean city on 
which the Syrian wrath might fall? In reply, he paints in 
glowing colours the picture which arises in his mind, to stir 
enthusiasm and emulation. Even a weak woman, if she is the 


1 Sec die Prophet en des A. Bs. iii. p. 
298 sqq. 

2 There is not the same protrusion of a 
Hebrew original out of the Greek in this 
book, as in the book of Tobit ; but the fact 
is clearly to be traced in many passages. 
Moreover, Hebrew was the only language 
at hand for a book certainly intended 
solely for Palestinian Judeans; and, 
therefore, no single satisfactory reason 
can bo adduced, even in the usage of sepa- 
rate words, for supposing that Greek was 
the original language. A couple of pas- 
sages, in which the translator had in lus 
mind the words of the LXX (for in- 
stance, viii. 10, cf. Num. xxiii. 19; xi. 

19, of. Exod. xi. 7, and eirt/AiKTos, ii. 20, 
often found in the Pentateuch for 

2yj) afford as little proof in this case us 


in the book of Tobit, that the author him- 
self wroto in Greek. — There is, besides, 
probably an allusion to the book of 
Daniel in xi. 7, ef. Dan. ii. 38. 

3 It might be conjectured that the book 
was intended to refer to the Romans, 
about the time of Pompev’s siege of Jeru- 
salem; but there is not the least trace 
which carries us to the Roman period in 
any way whatever ; and the fact that, out 
of all Asia Minor, only Cilicia is men- 
tioned as being in the possession of the 
Assyrians, i.c. of the Syrians, and is made 
so prominent (i. 7, 12 ; ii. 21, 24), unites 
with every other indication in pointing 
very clearly to the later Scleucidic 
period, in which Cilicia always played an 
important part. 

4 P. 34 d. 
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true heart in the true community, may in the very first city 
render the most wonderful aid in delivering the oppressed 
fatherland. That is the fundamental idea of the picture, in 
which the writer, though he nowhere alludes to it, certainly 
had the example of Jael 1 in view. The Syrians, however, were 
then once more the lords of the Judeans, even if only for a time. 
The poet, therefore, intentionally selects a period apparently 
long past, and carefully veils the dangerous names of the 
present, while in his delineation of the circumstances them- 
selves he is the more careful to let the actual present shine 
through for every thoughtful mind. The hostile people, 
accordingly, though in reality the Syrians, are always called 
Assyrians, their capital being Nineveh, and are carefully 
distinguished from the Chaldeans ; 2 but instead of specifying 
any real king of the Assyrians (and there would have been no 
use in actually doing so), the narrator sets up Nabuchodrozzor 
(the Chaldean) as their monarch, obviously for no other reason 
than that in later generations he had come to be regarded as 
the type of all cruel oppressors. This Nabuchodrozzor, how- 
ever, is then transferred into the age of the second temple , 3 
and, like Antiochus Epiphanes, he is described as exterminating 
all religions and deifying himself alone . 4 Accordingly, he 
marches 5 victoriously against the north-eastern countries, here 
designated by the old-biblical name of Media, and their king, 
who in like manner bears the name Arphaxad, by which is 
meant the similarly sounding Arsaees. Many countries and 
cities, however, which he regarded as subject to his sway, as 
far as the Ethiopian boundary , 6 having rejected his summons 
to send him additional auxiliary forces, immediately on his 
return he prepares with the most vehement indignation to 
make war on them just as Demetrius II. actually did after he 
came back from Parthia . 7 For this purpose he despatches his 

1 Judges iv., v. eastern countries, which had at once at- 

2 Through the whole book the term taclicd themselves to Demetrius II., just 

Assyrians is invariably repeated ; only in as to Antiochus Sidetes ; and further, to 
xvi. 10, cf. ver. 4, for the sake of poetic the expedition of John, p. 345, since i) 
variety in tho verse, do wo find the Per- opsivri in this book (even in i. 6 ; ii. 22) 
sians and Aledcs substituted; the Chal- always denotes the proper Judean terri- 
deans appear in quite another connection, tory. The rare name viol XeAeo 65 or 
v. 6, cf. vol. i. p. 384 note 6. XeAouS (a better reading in soino jNISS. 

3 According to iv. 3; v. 18 sq. ; the i. 6, for XeAeot/A) was probably a name of 

description, however, is very appro- derision, ‘ sons of tho mole,’ lor tho 

priate to the condition of tho nation, Syrians. 

when just released onco more from the « Egypt was regarded by the Seleucidm 
Syrian slavery. after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 

4 According to iii. 8 ; vi. 2. as rightfully belonging to them. 

5 Allusion is also made in i. G, to tho ? Even the chronology of tho years of 

numorous scattorod inhabitants of tho the Assyrian, i.o. of tho Syrian king, 
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general Holofernes (or Horofernes ) ; 1 and every one of the 
original readers could readily discern in the application of this 
name of contemporary occurrence to the only general on the 
enemy’s side, to what period the book was really intended to 
refer. To this personage many countries in the north and east 
immediately submitted, as well as all the fortified cities on the 
Phoenician coast as far as Egypt — the army of Demetrius II. 
having actually advanced in the same way in the war against 
Egypt as far as Pelusium . 2 Upon this, Holofernes marches 
from Phoenicia with a large army against the northern boundary 
of the hill country of Judea, with the intention of first of all 
reducing the fortified city of Betylua, as this place with some 
adjacent towns formed the road from Galilee into the central 
districts . 3 In Jerusalem, however, under the active watchful- 


supplied in i. 1, 13; ii. 1, fits in very 
well. If Demetrius II. began to reign 
as the acknowledged king in b.c. 145, his 
brother Antiochus, who carried on the 
government after he was taken prisoner, 
certainly undertook the great Parthian 
campaign about twelve years afterwards ; 
and after he had fallen, and Demetrius II. 
had returned, the latter undertook his ex- 
pedition to Egypt in the year 128-7, that 
is, in his seventeenth or eighteenth year; 
for lie continued reckoning by the years 
after he came to the throne, in spite of the 
intervening period of his brothers ad- 
ministration, as Antiochus had only 
reigned on his behalf ; and hence, at the 
time of our author, this computation was 
generally adopted. The statement in 
i. 15 may probably have served to an- 
nounce tho report of the events in the far 
distant east. 

1 The formation of this name shows 
that it was of Persian origin ; and it was 
probably sufficient for the author that a 
general of this name had already become 
renowned and dreaded under Deme- 
trius I. ; Polyb. xxxiii. 12, or Excerpt, cle 
Legat . 126; and in C. Muller’s Fragm. 
Hist. Grcec. ii. p. xiii. ; Diod. Eclog. xxxi. 
ad jin. ; Just. Hist. xxxv. 1. The Cappa- 
docian Prince Orrofernes, so notorious, 
according to iElian, Var. Hist. ii. 41, as 
a wine-drinker, is certainly the same, and 
has obviously supplied his contribution to 
the picture of Holofernes in our book. 
We have no mention whatever of any 
older Holofernes of similar fame ; if, 
therefore, the original readers of the book 
read nothing but this name, they could not 
fail to discern with ease to what period 
it would really refer. 

2 As this expedition to Ascalon, ii. 28, 
seems to have been the last preceding the 


invasion of Judea, we may, in fact, gather 
from it with the utmost exactitude the 
date of the book. The cities on the coast, 
moreover, are here enumerated perfectly 
accurately, aecording to their situation 
from north to south. The only exception 
is 2'jvp (which cannot possibly, as is 
proved by i. 12 ; viii. 26, denote Syria); it 
seems to have been formed out of tjV> 
and is probably nothing but an erroneous 
repetition of Tvpos already mentioned ; 
’OKiva very probably designates the city 
and district of Accho (cf. the Abhandlung 
uber Sanchuniathon , p. 49) ; and T efxvad 
certainly Jabneh. Nothing more perverse 
can be imagined than the attempt of Gese- 
nius to correct ’OKivd into Aafxaaiaud, 
and ’le/jLvaa into Aefivad (as if to signify 
the Lebanon). 

3 That Betylua (the reading of all the 
Greek MSS.) was a real city of the time 
admits of no doubt, in accordance with 
iii. 10-iv. 6; vi. 10-12; vii. 1-7,18; 
viii. 3 ; xv. 4, and with the whole spirit 
of the book; for although such descrip- 
tions of more distant countries as we have 
in ii. 21-27 are very free, the author 
must have known and described Judea, 
and everything belonging to it, with great 
accuracy. Its situation, also, is clearly 
indicated in the passages already cited, 
both independently and in relation to the 
neighbouring towns. The Syrians were 
at first posted on the north, between 
Geba (probably the place of that name in 
Galilee already mentioned, p. 394) and 
Scythopolis on the west. West of Betylua 
lay Dothau, discovered by Vandervelde 
and Robinson, not far from the great 
road from north to south ; on the east was 
Belmon or Belamon, which is, perhaps, 
identical with the Solomonic Baal-ha- 
mon ; on the north were Betomesthaim 
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ness of tlie higli-priest Jehoialdm (an easy transition for 
Jolianan or John 1 ) and the high council , 2 it was determined to 
make a vigorous resistance on behalf of themselves and of the 
whole country ; and even the Ammonite prince Acliior 3 warns 
the heathen general, from his own knowledge and out of good 
will towards him, to be on his guard, as this people could not 
be conquered unless it were involved in some transgression of 
the law , 4 but in return for this judicious advice he is harshly 
chastised and sent away, Betylua was thus reduced to the 
utmost extremity. A council of war was held, and it was 
determined to surrender it to the enemy in five days, when 
this calamity was averted by the young widow Judith , 5 who 
was as sagacious as she was beautiful, and, as her name 
implies, was the pattern of all true Judean women. In her 
spotless innocence, and by her prayers, she finds strength and 
resolution to pass alone over a thousand swords, and before the 
fatal morning of the fifth day she returned to the citizens with 
the head of Holofernes, and inspires them to make an attack on 
the helpless enemy, which throws them into wild flight and 


and also Oyamon (cf. Polyb. Hist. vii. 70 
ad Jin.); all these places, with the excep- 
tion of Bclmon, looked on to the great 
Galilean plain of the well-known Jezrecl, 
or, as it is here called, Esdraelon. If 
Cyamon is identical with the modern 
Jamon, and Dothan was not far from the 
present Kcfr Adan (see both places in 
Kiepert’s Maph as we may assume with 
much probability, Betylua was probably 
situated about where Josephus places 
Gimea, aud is, perhaps, only another 
spelling, in part dialectically different, 
and in part briefer, for Betgunua (Robin- 
son also. Bib. lies. iii. p. 337, ed. 1856, de- 
clares himself against the Beit-Ilfa of 
Consul Schultz). Thus the importance of 
its situation is explained. If the city ori- 
ginally belonged to the cities of Manasseh, 
this would account for the husband of 
Judith bearing that name. —Further, that 
Samaria was reckoned with Judea, and 
that Galilee was easily abandoned, is 
quite in harmony with that period. 

1 There was, in particular, one high- 
priest of that name who really did live, 
p. 1 24 note 1 , during the period after the re- 
building of Jerusalem, as is clear from 
Bar. i. 7. Hence, in the Constit. Jpost., 
Judith is placed under Darius. 

- The manner in which the action of 
the high-priest and of the senate is repre- 
sented throughout the whole book, is also 
very appropriate to the time of John. 

3 From what source the author derived 


this name, it is difficult to determine. It 
is probably a simple abbreviation from 
“DirnS, an d the type of the kindly 
foreigner is borrowed from Tob. xiv. 10 (ef. 
above, p. 212 note 5). In certain respects 
the writer elearly had Num. xxii.-xxiv. 
before his mind ; but the turn given to 
the episode at its close, xiv. 4-10, and the 
picture of the general relations of Israel 
to the surrounding nations, harmonise 
very well with the age of John. 

4 This is the second fundamental idea 
from which the peculiar development of 
the ■whole history proceeds. 

5 In the usual way, her family is traced 
back in viii. 1, through twenty genera- 
tions to Israel: for it is clear that the 
number ought to bo no less, although ir. 
the various MSS. separate names have 
dropped out of the long series ; even in 
the Roman edition, the. names Ahitub, 
Elkanah, and Simeon must be inserted. 
That she was meant to be of the tribe of 
Simeon follows undeniably from ix. 2 ; 
but the same passage shows also that her 
ancestry, like that of the chief personage 
of her city, vi. 15, was simply traced back 
to this tribe, because, in conceiving theso 
warlike events, the writer had in view t ho 
narrative in Gen. xxxiv. as affording a 
pattern of courage, and this is the reason 
why we find Shf-chem mentioned, v. 16. 
This affords a little closer insight into t lie 
manner in which such proper uames ar 
formed. 
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achieves victory and permanent deliverance for the whole 
country. Would that such a heroine of ancient grandeur 
might arise again at the right place and in the right com- 
munity ; or, rather, would that the whole Judean community 
were like this Judith ! That is the last echo of a narrative 
which affords us the first example in Israel of what we should in 
these modern days call a romance. It does but confirm the 
general truth that such imaginary narratives only arise when a 
once lofty past is in the far distance, and are produced out of 
the obscure commingling of poetry and history, when the 
spirit is too weak to give instruction either through the clear 
medium of history, so rich and full of experience, or through 
the elevated instrumentality of pure poetry. Pure poetry is to 
be found in this book also, but only in the lofty song of victory 
at the end . 1 The prevailing feature is narrative, written in 
imitation of the old historical books. It does not possess the 
rapid brevity and neatness of the book of Tobit, but it is also 
entirety free from the bombast and the introduction of heavenly 
appearances which were adopted in the later books of the 
Maccabees. The achievements of Judith, on the other hand, 
are effected by the divine purity and power of her own spirit ; 
except that, in reference to the requirements of the law, she 
seems quite as scrupulous as a genuine female Pharisee when 
the Pharisees were at the height of their power. The false- 
hood and dissimulation , 2 on the other hand, of which she also 
availed herself as one of her main weapons against Holofernes, 
were regarded in all ages as allowable artifices of war. The 
soul of the whole book is the wild warlike enthusiasm kindled 
in the Maccabean struggles and intoxicated with victory. At 
the time of John it was still glowing with tolerable ardour, yet 
here and there it threatened to grow cool, and seemed in con- 
sequence to need to be reanimated by a stimulus of this kind. 
Admirable as it is for its descriptive art, the book contains no 
new and deeper truth, and no one who was well acquainted 
with the earlier books of the Old Testament, and had taken 
them to heart, had any need of this incentive. This is the 
secret weakness of this production, as of so many others of the 
same period. It needs only to be said further that it was Ulso 
widely read in Greek, and was worked up in different forms, 
almost like the book of Tobit. Wliat judgment is to be formed 

1 See xvi. 2-17 ; the song is divided 2 This is employed by Judith in the 
according to the rules of art into three narrative with great art ; her devices, 
strophes of equal length, vv. 2-6, 7-12, however,, are too simple to require further 

1 3—17. explanation here. 
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of its historical contents and value is clear from the preceding 
account . 1 

The booh of Enoch, and other prophetic compositions of the 
same kind, have been already discussed. 2 — Another similar 
work was the Ascension of Moses , 3 quoted in the epistle of 
Jude in the New Testament .' 1 Of this a large fragment was 
recently discovered in an old Latin version, which has since 
been published . 5 It appeared during the disturbances after 
the death of Herod, or, at the latest, in the course of the nine 
similar years which followed. 

The Greek treatment of ancient prophetic materials begins 
with the great Letter of Jeremiah , 0 in which a Hellenist, 
pursuing the path trodden by the prophet , 7 carries out in an 
epistle to the dispersion the method first of all adopted by 
Jeremiah , 8 of proving the absurdity of idols. But lie only 
succeeds in writing like a speaker who proves and exhausts his 
subject from every point of view ; he shows not the remotest 
movement towards prophetic flight. 

This does but bring forth all the more clearly the elevation 
and freedom with which the author of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
speaking with the voice of an ancient sage, rises above the 
world, and especially above the princes of his day. If it was 
designed in the course of a universal history that the fairest 
and most enduring of the truths of Israel should now pass with 
more and more completeness and gravity into Greek thought 
and utterance, we must admit that the writer of this most 
beautiful and important of all the Hellenistic productions, 
made a more effective step in this direction than any of his 
predecessors. He seems to have steeped his mind in the prin- 
cipal books of the Old Testament, and there recognised the 
eternal foundations of all true religion with such living power, 
that he beheld none but these pure and ever-quickening truths 


1 In his important essay on ‘ The Situa- 
tion of the Atropatenic Ecbatana,’ in the 
Journal of the R. Gcogr. Soc. vol. x. p. 
135 sq M Rawlinson has also attempted to 
determine the names of the localities and 
the kings in the hooks both of Tobit and 
Judith; but he has not duly regarded 
their peculiar character and purport. — On 
the many baseless opinions which have been 
lately poured forth again about the book 
of Judith, see the Jahrbb. dcr Bill. Jf'iss, 
v. pp. 230,264 sq. ; vi. p. 113; ix. pp. 
129, 192 sqq, ; xi. pp. 226-23 1 ; Gbtt. 
Gel. Anz. 1861, pp. 693-710, 1525-1529. 

8 P. 348 sq. 

3 Assumtio Mosis. 


4 Jude, ver. 9. 

5 Prom an Ambrosian palimpsest ; on 
this work see the observations in the 
Gott. Gel. Anz. 1862, pp. 3-7. 

6 This is usually placed at the end of 
the book of Baruch as a sixth chapter. 
The standpoint of writing for Babylonian 
Judeans is certainly adhered to, cf. ver. 
40 sqq., and the numerous close allusions 
to idolatrous usages confer on this com- 
position a high historical value; but the 
strong references to the kings, vv. 51-56, 
are regularly Hellenistic. 

7 Jer. xxix. 

8 Jer. x. 
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in all their brightness, and before this great light all its lower 
and imperfect elements vanished away. He had, in the same 
way, saturated himself with Greek culture, and nurtured his 
spirit with many thoughts and principles of the higher Greek 
philosophy, particularly the Platonic. So far, however, from 
being led to value the truths of the Old Testament less highly, 
he saw them invested with fresh brilliance in the glow of 
Greek culture and wisdom, and learned to prize them all the 
more, without on that account despising anything worthy and 
suitable, contributed by the Greek schools of philosophy, which, 
in a place like Alexandria, passed almost of itself into the more 
loftily aspiring minds . 1 On the contrary, all his training only 
made him a more thorough and genuine Israelite, so that, 
while readily accepting whatever wholesome and useful ideas 
were offered him by Greek philosophy, he was the more deter- 
mined in his abhorrence of everything heathen, and, in parti- 
cular, of the Greek tone of mind. How accurately, and at the 
same time with what independent and creative insight, he 
discerned the perverted elements in heathenism, is evident at 
once from the fact that he turns with the utmost boldness to 
all the potentates and princes of the earth, summoning them 
to lay hold of the true wisdom, and with it also of the true 
religion. Nothing reveals more clearly and forcibly the worth- 
lessness of heathenism than the worthlessness of all the king- 
doms, not excluding the Roman, which, after the expedition of 
Alexander, ruled and ruined the whole ancient world. It was 
high time that the true religion in the midst of the heathen, and, 
moreover, in the countries of their greatest culture and wisdom, 
should publicly turn to the most powerful and dreaded sove- 
reigns, and boldly warn them of the one thing in which they were 
entirely wanting, and which was the cause of the futility of 


1 The influence of the Alexandrian 
philosophy upon our author has been in 
recent times much exaggerated. That he 
derived the doctrine of immortality from 
that source will bo assorted by no one 
who is acquainted with the Old Testament, 
as well as with our author. The pro- 
minence given to (ruxppcxrijvr), <pp6vr)(ris, 
oucaio(Tuu7) and at/Spia, as the four principal 
virtues, in viii. 7, as well as in Philo 
(vol. ii. p. 455 sq., and in many other 
passages), 4 Mace. i. 18 sqq., v. 22 sq. 
(where eucrejSeta is substituted for t pp6- 
vr)<ns) ; xv. 7 (where thero is a similar 
substitution), is certainly genuinely Pla- 
tonic, and is derived solely from the Pla- 
tonic school ; but the appearance of these 


four in the passage just quoted, viii. 7, 
is only quite cursory, and their place in 
the general connection of the discussions 
of the book is, as it were, accidental. — 
Still less can it be said, that the author 
drew anything from any Oriental philo- 
sophy. In the fact that exactly twenty- 
one attributes are ascribed to the spirit of 
wisdom, vii. 22 sq., and that there are 
seven steps from the first beginning of 
wisdom to true sovereignty, as the highest 
and last stage in the order of philosophy, vi. 
17-20, we may, it is true, trace the 
influence of that inclination of Oriental 
philosophy for numerical fancies, which 
has been already mentioned, p. 184 sq., 
but this is all. 
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all their endeavours. Accordingly, the writer, in a grand dis- 
course, i.-vi. 21, addresses directly all persons in power. He 
teaches them the vanity of the thoughts, words, and deeds of the 
worldly, and the everlasting blessings of the children of God, 
and shows them that, together with every other true good, 
immortality and sovereignty could only be obtained by life in 
the knowledge of God, and in wisdom. In this we seem to be 
listening, not to the instruction of any single individual, but 
to the pure and lofty voice of wisdom itself. Every sentence 
is wonderfully clear and elevating, keen and striking ; and with 
incomparable mastery the writer knows precisely whom he 
wishes to hit, so as to lift them off their unworthy eminence 
of perversity and set them on one of worthiness and truth. 
There is not a single word more or less than is necessary. Borne 
along almost exclusively by the simple charm of high utter- 
ances in Old Testament style, the most profound truths and 
the clearest images and descriptions sink irresistibly into the 
hearts of the hearers ; and the character of the true ruler, and 
the manner in which he is to become so, are exhibited at the 
close in language of the utmost eloquence and power. It is, 
indeed, only the Messianic hopes of eternal retribution and 
judgment which here take the deepest hold; and all the turns 
and steps of the discourse have their original types in the Old 
Testament; but their reappearance here, with a creative ful- 
ness which gives them an entirely new form, and their power 
even in the dress of Greek language and art to move the mind 
so wonderfully, and speak as one of the old Greek sages might 
have spoken in his own primitive inspiration, — these are the 
novel and unique features of the book. And this impression 
would, in fact, remain quite strong and unimpaired if the book 
concluded at vi. 21. The fundamental thought, complete in itself, 
is even outwardly brought to a close ; and at the same time, if 
it ended here, there would not be the smallest sign to betray that 
the discourse, or rather the garland of philosophical maxims, 
so easily and beautifully strung together, was a specimen of 
wisdom placed in the mouth of the ancient monarch and sage 
Solomon. Later on, however, the author must have found it 
expedient to continue his work in another mode. The subse- 
quent portion, beginning from vi. 22, proceeds, it is easy to see, 
from the same writer, and attaches itself to the foregoing. It 
is illuminated, not unfrequently, by similar lightning glances 
from his mind ; but there is a perceptible difference in the 
representation and in the style of the discourse, both in its 
general scope and in detail. There are two considerations in 
VOL. v. II 
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particular wliicli must have guided the author from this point. 
In the first place it seemed to him better to send the work out 
into the world clearly as an utterance of Solomon. This was 
the usage of the day, and kings will tolerate direct address 
most easily when it comes from a king. In the second place, 
the writer wished to let it appear still more clearly from this point 
that it was a Judean who was speaking, and that the wisdom 
which he extolled could only be attained along with the true 
religion. The discourse continues, therefore (and it becomes 
plainer and plainer that it is in the character of Solomon), with 
the object of showing what wisdom intrinsically is, what is its 
use, and how the speaker has accpured it. 1 He had attained it 
early, 2 it was true, but chiefly through the sole means of earnest 
prayer for it, and so the discourse in vi. 22-viii. 21 passes into 
the prayer in ix. If it was only intended to serve the imme- 
diate purpose for which it was introduced, this prayer might 
easily have concluded with the general language employed in 
this chapter. But the author further wished to represent his 
wise king as making special reference to the people of God as 
the nation in and to which the divine wisdom had been 
revealed in the fullest measure, and with the greatest clear- 
ness. With ready art, therefore, he gives the prayer such a 
turn that the transition is easy to the historical exhibition and 
commendation of wisdom, as the formative and protective 
power of all pious souls from the beginning, and, in particular, 
of the people of God. With chapter x., accordingly, begins a 
third, viz., the historical section of the book, this element 
having become, in later works of this kind, more and more 
important and indispensable. But the art shown in the pre- 
ceding portions is here in abeyance; and it is only with 
difficulty that in the course of the immensely long prayer 
(and prayers of this description were certainly in accordance 
with the taste of the age 3 ) the speaker sustains his former 
admirable style, in some repeated addresses to God. The 
history itself does not enter into details until it reaches the 
Mosaic period; 4 but with this the prayer is so exclusively 
occupied, 5 that it scarcely touches the age of Joshua at all. It 

1 In the words ttws . iyivsTO, vi. 22, question rises as to the age at which 
fiat is implied in the writer’s mind, as is the writer attributes this discourse to 
in part clear from the general connection Solomon, we must in general assume, that 
of vi. 22-24, and in part confirmed also in contrast to the book of Koheleth, he 
by viii. 21, where the speaker proceeds represents the king as speaking in the 
alone to the second half of liis exposition high noon of life. 

already noticed, and the word iyKparijs is 3 P. 23 sq. 
used just as shortly. . 4 See x. 15 sqq. 

2 See in particular viii. 10; and if the 5 It follows, moreover, from certain 
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seems as if some sj^ecial reason had induced the author to 
remain at this lofty period of the past ; and this reason it is not 
very hard to discover. He first of all brings to the front the 
idea of the true God as the being who also punishes justly ; 1 
and, after lie has then in various ways severely chastised the 
folly of the worship of idols, 2 he returns in conclusion, with 
long and wearisome detail, 3 to the description of the inner 
necessity and true nature of the divine justice and retribution, 
reproducing the terrifying picture of the ancient might of the 
penalties inflicted on the Egyptians, 4 as though he were 
delineating the everlasting night of final condemnation. With 
this the whole discourse returns unobserved, and yet appro- 
priately, to the point from which it started, viz., the question 
of justice, of power, and sovereignty; and, so far, the book 
comes to a proper conclusion. Yet, though from vi. 22, and 
still more from x., the pregnant sayings are fewer and fewer, 
and the style becomes more and more purely rhetorical, while 
the book as a whole is unable to conceal the imperfection 
and weakness by which all later works are specially charac- 
terised when they attempt to rise to a loftier height, it never- 
theless far surpasses all the other Hellenistic productions. — So 
many, indeed, are the magic words and thoughts heard for the 
first time out of this Greek book, which remind us strikingly 
of the Hew Testament, 5 that it has even been attempted to 
detect a Christian in its author. He is, however, no other 
than a highly inspired Judean ; and in no single case can it be 
proved that he derived any one of his words or thoughts from 
Christianity. Of the law he says little, as he is engaged in 
deeper contemplations; and he rises far above the narrow- 
lieartedness and hypocrisy of the Pharisees into shining 
heights ; yet it is clear that in his view there is nothing holy 

sure indications that besides making use by New Testameut writers and involunta- 
of the Pentateuch, the writer availed him- rily imitated by them, is a question of 
self of one or more lost representations of which the discussion must bo reserved, 
the Mosaic age. — Quite independent of Suffice it to say that the prominence of the 
this are the allegories of the Law, in conception of sonsliip is to be observed 
which he goes much further and is more in other writings of tho period, p. 4G3 
decided than Aristobulus, p. 250. note 3, and was further particularly closely 

1 Down to xii. 27. connected with Solomon through 2 Sam. 

2 See cc. xiii.-xv. vii. and Ps. Ixxxix. The languago of 

3 In cc. xvi.-xix. Philo is often exceedingly similar ; for 

4 Exod. xi. 4 sqq. though he frequently speaks of the naryp 

5 Such as ayairav, i. 1 ; xvi. 26 ; X“P ts toD tcSfffiov or tuv he also uses the 

KaX eAeos, x&P ls alone, tt'kttis, eAirls, aud expression 6 naT7]p absolutely, Jit. Mo.s. 
in particular the relation of father and II. p. IS sqq., cap. xxiii. sq., xxviii., 
son between God and man, as illustrated xxxvi.. pp. 10G, 158, 1G4, 175, 170; l)e 

by the frequent use of narep in tho Monarch, i. 2; see also pp. 4S2, 51G, 5G2, 

prayer ; and further, such thoughts as in 580, and many other passages. 

xiii. 5, &c. Whether the book was read 

i i 2 
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but the contents of the law. In the case of a work maintained 
at such a pure eminence of thought, it is very difficult to deter- 
mine its date with precision. Even in the historical portion 
the author only refers to Israel and Egypt, to Moses and 
Aaron, in terms which correspond to the general elevation of 
his discourse. That he lived in Egypt, and wrote immediately 
for Egypt, follows from his reference to the worship of animals . 1 
In discoursing, therefore, in that country against the poten- 
tates of the earth, he certainly had in his eye the later kings, 
and pre-eminently, also, the utterly degenerate Egyptian sove- 
reigns, who had issued out of the empire of Alexander ; and 
this enables us to understand why it is that, without naming 
the Egyptians or Pharaoh, he describes their punishment in 
the days of Moses as a prelude of what would happen in the 
Messianic age to come, with so much force, that it forms the 
subject on which the whole book finally discharges itself. So 
far, therefore, from having arisen from mere imitation of Greek 
wisdom and rhetorical art, this work should rather, in consi- 
deration of its central idea and ultimate purpose, be reckoned 
among the Messianic productions; and, unless this be taken 
into account, it is impossible to understand the deep glow 
which, with all its apparent tranquillity, streams through its 
veins. But for such books, there are many things which it 
would be difficult to comprehend in a Paul, a John, and their 
contemporaries. In the nervous energy of his proverbial style, 
and in the depth of his representation, we have a premonition 
of John, and in the conception of heathenism a preparation for 
Paul, like a warm rustle of the spring ere its time is fully 
come. 

A great advance is made in the application of Platonic 
wisdom and Greek rhetoric, in what is commonly called the 
fourth book of Maccabees. The authorship of this work is 
ascribed in the manuscripts to a Josephus, and it is, certainly, 
considerably later than the Wisdom of Solomon. It cannot, 
however, have been written by the well- known Flavius Josephus , 2 

1 See xi. 15 ; xii. 24 ; xv. 18. Similar already seen, p. 205 note 2, FI. Josephus 
allusions to tho worship of animals occur made no use at all of the second book of 
in Dan. Apocr. xiv. [Bel and the Dragon] Maccabees. Moreover, that the author 
23-27 ; but this book was also certainly -was a genuine Hellenist, living perhaps in 
written in Egypt. — On various vain con- Egypt, or somewhere else away from the 
jectures about the Wisdom of Solomon holy land, is clear from the mention of 
rocently published, see the Jahrbb. dcr ‘ our fatherland,’ i.e. the distant country in 
Bibl. JK/ss. iii. p. 264 sq. ; ix. p. 234 sq. ; the holy land, iv. 5, 20; cf. 7 ; xvii. 8, 
x. p. 219 sq. ; xi. p. 223 sqq. 20 ; xviii. 4 sq. That FI. Josephus, how- 

* The ornate rhetorical language of ever, could not have written the book 
FI. Josephus is certainly not altogether until after the destruction of Jerusalem, is 
unlike that of this book ; but, as we have in itself obvious. We can, therefore, 
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although it probably appeared not very long before his time, 
and is here only mentioned on account of its connection with 
the books of Maccabees. It was produced in an age when 
there were scarcely any accurate conceptions of the Maccabean 
struggles, when the Hellenists, in particular, lived in tolerable 
tranquillity , 1 while, however, the penetrating eye could foresee 
in the distance the renewal of all the fearful contests between 
Heathenism and Judeanism, which at last actually took place. 
The writer’s object, therefore, is to prepare the minds of his 
contemporaries beforehand, and to kindle in them the same 
ardent love for the law, and the same courageous readiness to 
endure on its behalf every hardship down to the bitterest con- 
tumelies and the torments of death. This he purposes to 
effect by the appropriate delineation of great historical ex- 
amples ; and he accordingly selects from the second book of 
Maccabees for striking description 2 the most glowing passages, 
those, viz., in which the beginning of the Maccabean perse- 
cutions, and especially the martyrdom of Eleazar and of the 
mother with her seven sons, are related. In order to show, 
after the method of the current Platonic philosophy, how easy 
it is to die for the fatherland and its law, he propounds the 
principle that thought in man can rule over all passions, and, 
in particular, over all fear, even of death. Having thus, in the 
perverse fashion of the schools, set up a single principle and 
deified thought, he carries out his idea in reference to the 
ultimate object of his work with the most dexterous rhetoric. 
But, however much of the art of the schools the writer may 
apply the genuinely Greek portion of his book, its main 
purport is, by means of the most glowing delineation of the 
steadfast endurance of the pains of death, and of the ever- 
lasting divine glory awaiting those champions of the law, to 
exhort others to like endurance and like victory. Viewed in 
this light, it fulfils its aim 3 so perfectly as to be unsurpassed; 
and its descriptions could hardly have been more forcible even 
for the Christian martyrs. The whole work is issued as a 
grand address to the ‘children of Abraham / 4 and we seem to 
have in it almost the solitary example, though on a scale of 
uncommon grandeur and art, of a Judean sermon . 5 

only ascribe it to somo other Josephus 3 This is made clear in tho briefest way 
unknown to us. from passages like xvii. 7-9 ; xviii. 1 sq., 

1 This follows clearly enough from 20-23. 
xiv. 9 ; cf. xviii. 3 sq. 1 This proud namo is the favourite ap- 

- 4 Mace iv. is compiled out of 2 Mace, pollution throughout the book, vi. 17, 22 ; 
iii.-vi. with considerable historical per- ix. 21; xiv. 20; xvii. G; xviii. 1. 
mutations: 4 Macc. v. sqq. contains a very 5 As in tho Wisdom of Solomon, some 
free paraphrase of 2 Macc. vi. 18-vii. ; cf. of the sayings in this hook, also, seem 
above, p. 300 sq. like echoes of the New Testament : e.g. 
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Close, however, to works of the highest flight of pure ideas, 
there stand also books of magic, for faith in the power of magic 
words easily springs up particularly in declining years on the 
border of a lofty culture that is past, and links itself to words 
and sounds that once were potent. Works of this kind, with 
the magical art originally rejected in Israel absolutely as some- 
thing heathen, 1 now, however, appeared, and were even ascribed 
to Solomon. 2 

3. Great activity, finally, prevailed in this period in the 
repeated reproduction, alteration, enlargement, abbreviation, 
and fresh arrangement of older books. We have already 
observed instances of this in the so-called apocryphal book of 
Esdras, 3 and in the book of Esther. 4 A conspicuous example 
is afforded by the form in which the book of Daniel has been 
preserved in the Greek Bible. When this is more carefully 
examined, two facts result for the history of the literature of 
this age which are not unimportant. 

In the first place, Daniel must have been made the subject 
of a new and larger work, which certainty incorporated much 
of the book now accepted as canonical, but elaborated many of 
the briefer statements of the latter at great length, and added 
others wholly new. The older book, which had been written 
between one and two centuries earlier, had been peculiarly 
instrumental in making the name of Daniel and his friends 
very popular; 5 and it is easy to understand that it was sought 
to collect in writing every narrative referring to him, that his 
name was eagerly employed as that of a great sage in the 
struggle against heathenism, and that many circumstances 
merely sketched in passing within the very brief limits of the 
older book, were now subjected to a further development such 
as seemed to correspond better to the taste of the age. Of this 


vii. 19 reminds ns of Matt, xxii, 31 
sq. ; and although this sentence is want- 
ing in some MSS., it is perfectly cov- 
ered by xvi. 25; xiii. 14 appears to 
refer to x. 28, and xiii. 16 to Luko 
xvi. 22. Hut there is no reason here, 
either, for assuming that to write such 
passages the author must have had the 
books of the New Testament before him : 
we simply see in them tho speedy adveut 
of the New Testament writings themselves. 
That tho author was no Christian, but a 
thorough aud rigid Judean, is unquestion- 
able ; and although the allusions to the 
faithful observance of the laws of agri- 
culture, ii. 9, 14, do not render it impossi- 
ble that tho book could have been written 


after the destruction of Jerusalem, we do not 
find a single trace pointing to this period, 
or leading us to conjecture that the writer 
referred in any to Christianity, or had 
read any Christian books. 

1 Alterth. p. 15 sq. 

2 See vol. iii. p. 318 sq. 

3 See p. 127. If Syncollus, Citron. 
i. p. 475 sq., gives a correct account of 
the brief contents of this book, it must 
have come down to us in a mutilated form, 
and have originally concluded with such 
passages as Nehemiah iii. 

‘ V. 23 i note. 1. 

5 Next to the Pentateuch, no book is 
cited in tiicse days so often in proportion 
as tile book of Daniel. 
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new book of Daniel three large fragments have been preserved. 
1) The first is a narrative of the way in which, while still a boy, 
he succeeded by his wisdom and innocence in convicting of their 
crime the two aged judges who were sinfully inflamed against 
Susanna. 1 There was a very old tradition in Babylon, as far as 
we can make out, that two persons of discretion, advanced in 
years, had been seduced by the goddess of love; 2 it is cjuite 
conceivable that in spreading to the Judeans and through 
them to Palestine, this Babylonian tradition was mingled 
with reminiscences from the life of Daniel, and at length 
resulted in the narrative under consideration, which has 
a thoroughly Judean colouring. — 2) The second is a long 
fragment from a very circumstantial representation of the 
deliverance of the three friends from the fiery furnace. In the 
older work this was related with great brevity, 3 * but later 
writers were exceedingly fond of these descriptions of marvellous 
deliverances of the faithful. Azariah is accordingly introduced 
as the eldest (or perhaps as the teacher) of the three. His 
prayer in the depth of their distress, 1 the glow of the fire, and 
the coming of the angel of protection, are depicted in strong 
colours, 5 and a long prayer of thanksgiving is added on the 
part of the three, who then felt that their safety was assured. 15 — 
3) The third is a new representation of the deliverance of 
Daniel from the lions 5 den; 7 in which it is stated that the 
reason for his being cast in was that he had twice convinced 
Cyrus in different ways of the folly of worshipping idols, and of 
the deceptions of the priests, who deserved the most rigorous 
punishments. As if Cyrus had ever venerated any such idols 
in the way here affirmed of him ! 

In the second place, some later writer must have compared 
this new book, which was certainly originally written in Greek, 
with the Greek translation of the older book of Daniel, and 
transferred whatever he thought proper from the former into 
the latter. The work thus compiled afresh has been preserved 

1 Most of the MSS. mnke this the first 3 Dan. iii. 

chapter of Daniel. 1 Greek Dan. iii, 23-45 [English 

- See the brief allusion in the Koran, Apocr., Song of tho Three Children, vv. 

Sur. ii. 96, with tho explanations of Daid- 1—22]. 

liavi and others.-— With what freedom 5 Ibid. vv. 46-50 [vv. 23-27]. 

the history of Susanna was related, may 6 Ibid. vv. 51-90 [vv. 28-08]. 

bo seen also from the great differences 7 Greek Dan. xiv. [Del and the Dra- 
occurriDg in the MSS. ; in some it even gon]. Some of the MSS. vary very much 
stood separate by tho side of the book of in this chapter, and do not name Cyrus at 
Daniel. The arbitrary attempts of a, all: in fact, according to some of them 
later date to find a place for her in the this was an entirely separate piece out of 
genealogies, may be seen from the account tho * book of the prophet Habakkuk, the 
in Lagardo's Anal, Syr. p, 91, 7 sq. son of Jesus.’ 
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in Greek, while the intervening book, whose former existence is 
proved by the clearest traces, is now lost. It is only in this 
way that we can explain the origin and preservation of the 
portions which are not contained in the Hebrew book. 

What uncommon activity characterised literature in general 
under the Hellenists, is clear from all that has just been said. 
In Palestine itself the language employed both for speaking 
and writing was certainly still that of the country . 1 The 
result was that as it was gradually shut in and repelled by the 
Greek and other foreign languages, it came to be regarded like 
the ancestral religion itself as a sacred tongue. Among the 
Hellenists in particular its sound was often contrasted in 
mysterious dread with the common heathen languages, as 
though it were an echo from a loftier region ; 2 but for those 
who were born in Palestine itself, such a contrast had no real 
significance. With what extraordinary vigour literature and 
learning continued to develope in Palestine itself, may be 
gathered from the transition of the stiff old-Hebraic character 
into the easier so-called Assyrian , 3 which must have been 
generally effected about this time. The Samaritans on the 
other hand supported their opposition to Judean usage by 
refusing to depart from the old Mosaic character which had 
become consecrated through their Pentateuch. In Jerusalem 
this was retained only upon coins , 4 as it possessed great 
similarity to the Phoenician, and in everything relating to 
trade the adjacent Phoenicia was always the object of much 
attention. 

In the more exact knowledge of natural phenomena we 
do not discern in this age any increase of active and independent 
interest. In accordance with the general course of events 
the contest on behalf of the true religion for Israel was the 
sole object, both among Greeks and Homans and in the midst 
of all Greek science, around which its highest spiritual 
endeavours revolved. Early in the days of the first Ptolemies, 
so prosperous for science, Aristobulus appears 5 as the teacher 
of Ptolemy Philometor. This position, however, seemed to be 
quite unique in the eyes of later writers, although, for a teacher 
of the later Ptolemies, no great amount of exact science was 
requisite. What efforts were made by the aspiration after a 
deeper and more comprehensive philosophy of history to amal- 
gamate with the prophetic literatui’e of this period, we have 

1 P. 464 note 3. 3 P. 107 note 1. 

2 See 4 Macc. xii. 7; xvi. 15; Acts 4 P. 339 sqq. 

xxvi. 14 ; cf. xxi. 40 ; xxii. 2. 5 P. 259. 
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alread} r seen in the book of Enoch . 1 The author of the 
c Wisdom of Solomon ’ ventures on an attempt to apprehend 
from a historical point of view the origin of the worship of 
idols ; 2 yet this, remarkable as it is, is not the noblest and most 
enduring portion of his work. The fourth book of Maccabees 
seeks to prove that the laws relating to food contained in the 
Pentateuch must correspond to the essential nature of man, 
inasmuch as they were given by the Creator himself . 3 In this 
he is quite consistent, since it appears to him that the whole 
history of the martyrs’ agonies issued from the question of 
eating swine’s flesh ! 

There was, then, but one branch of knowledge which could 
flourish in this age, having been rendered more and more 
indispensable by the history of the nationality of Israel itself, 
viz. that of the sacred writings. Amid all the vicissitudes of 
the time this continued to be actively pursued on the firm basis 
established by Ezra, and it evidently contributed much to keep 
alive and to sharpen the perception of the great truths of the 
writings which were then committed in quite a special manner 
to its intelligence and zeal. A certain amount of historical 
knowledge and research as well as of enquiry into the subjects 
within its own sphere, and of thoughtful arrangement and 
defence of its materials, was necessarily among the requisites of 
the Biblical science of the time ; its teachers, therefore, were 
called in Greek not merely Scribes, but also Sophists . 4 Un- 
fortunately the whole of the learned culture of the nation, and 
particularly of that portion of it still settled in Palestine, 
received so severe a blow through the destruction of Jerusalem 
and its great schools, that it is now almost impossible for us to 
make any definite statements about the special form which it 
assumed. The following general remarks may, however, be 
regarded as well founded. 

The Biblical science of the age was always specially directed 
to the determination of the correct application of the laws 
contained in the Pentateuch. The scribe continued to be also 
pre-eminently a teacher of the law, although in contrast to the 
general designation of scribe this name gradually assumed a 
meaning of greater precision and distinction . 5 The fundamental 

1 P. 345 sqq. * See Jos. Ant. xvii. 6, 2 sqq. 

2 Wo refer here to the solitary examples 5 The names vofAo8i8a(TKa\os, Luke v. 

of such an explanation given in the 17 ; Acts v. 34; lTim. i. /, and e&yriTns 
Wisdom of Sol. xiv. 15 sqq.; the general v6ixwv, Jos. Ant. xvii. 0,2 sqq., also came 
truth set forth in the previous verses, gradually into use for the first time by the 
xiv. 12-14, will approve itself. side of ypafxfi(n^vs t Iho vofiiKol, who 

3 4 Mace. v. 24 sq. are obviously identical with vop.ohZ6.aKa- 
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rules of all exposition and application were not carried much 
deeper ; and where, therefore, there was no other expedient, 
allegory 1 in a more or less elaborate form remained the last 
resort. The enthusiastic preference for the lofty past of Israel 
was now, it is true, busily occupied with the scenes and events 
of the ancient history; the ardent longing for the ultimate 
fulfilment of the Messianic hope now led to the most scrupulous 
and industrious computation of all the vicissitudes and ages 
that were gone ; 2 and the impulse to investigate the history of 
the past even produced a number of new but purely learned 
views and inodes of speech : 3 but by none of these means was a 
historical science to be attained. The prevailing philosophy of 
the Pharisees, however, was soon divided afresh into very 
different schools, which I have discussed elsewhere . 4 

Another main branch of the labours of the scribes was 
necessarily concerned to an increasing extent with the proper 
division and preservation of the scriptures. That the book of 
the law was not to be exclusively regarded as holy, in contrast 
to the view of the Samaritans, was the just feeling which, in 
spite of the sceptical opposition of the Sadducees, continued to 
prevail at Jerusalem; but what books were to be placed by the 
side of the law as worthy of similar honour and regard was a 
matter of detail often requiring long investigation and expe- 
rience. About the principal books there could not, indeed, be 
any great discussion. But there were several of which the 
internal value and the external authority were doubtful 
questions. Into this region a poAverful stream of new works 
was continually pouring, and the best of them were composed 
under the great names of the past. Between these, therefore, 
the scriptural science had to learn to distinguish; but this 
process of separation was so far from being brought during this 


\ot , occur most frequently in Luke, else- 
where in the Gospels only in 3Iatt. xxii. 
35. Cf. the instance of a teacher of the 
law in Rome given by Joseplms, Ant. 
xviii. 3, 5 ; and also xx. 11, 2. 

1 P. 257 sqq. 

2 P. 348 sq. 

3 Cf. the view referred to on p. 245 
note 2, and the manner in which the 
ancient name of Hebrews comes once 
more into general use and high honour, so 
that it is substituted for Israel, and is at 
least readily employed in many passages, 
where the style of the ancient sacred 
language is adopted. We find it thus 
used first of all in Judith, x. 12; xii. 1 1 ; 
xiv. 18 ; next in 2 Mace. vii. 31 ; xv. 37 ; 
4 Mace. iv. 1 1 ; v. 3 ; viii. 2 ; ix. 6, 18 ; 


xvii. 9; and sometimes in Philo and the 
New Testament. Philo pushes this learned 
notion still further, for his favourite de- 
signation of the sacred language is 
Chaldee. His reason for this obviously 
was that he liked to eonnect the glory of 
the ancient Chaldee wisdom with Abra- 
ham, and represented Abraham as sprung 
from Babylon, which was in its glory in 
his day (cf. above, p. 475, and vol. i. 
p. 384 note G). Josephus, on the other 
hand, does not adopt this usagei and 
shows at any rate on this point a little 
more sense of historical truth. 

4 Cf. the essay liber Hillel und seine 
lidbbincnschule in the Jakrbb. der Bibl. 
Hiss. x. p. 56 sqq. 
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period to a definite conclusion that the subject cannot be fully 
discussed till the age which followed the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

But the preservation of the sacred books lay so close to the 
heart of the whole people and was the object of so much earnest- 
ness and persistence that the scribes could scarcely devote 
greater attention to it. Still more than in its constitution and 
its separate usages was the life of the nation wrapped up in the 
imperishable hopes and the ever-shining truths included in 
these witnesses of its own once great past. This was the 
feeling, more or less vigorous, in every member of the nation 
whose life had not wholly withered; and it afforded the 
firmest support for the zeal for the preservation of these books. 
This ardour was certainly not very acute until after it had 
been roused for the first time by the heathen in the Maccabean 
persecutions ; 1 but from that period every believer would 
sooner have lost his life than these books , 2 although their union 
into a single whole was by no means definitely established, and 
the highest sanctity was still attached exclusively to the book 
of the law. In truth, however, with the ascription of inviolable 
sanctity to these books, a large portion of the whole history of 
Israel for all succeeding ages attains its consummation. 
Whatever might be the destinies of the nation from this time 
forth at the hand of God, in these books it would live on earth 
an everlasting life ; and the eternal elements of its being were 
now to a great extent separated from all the perishable objects 
of the world. 


CONCLUSION. 

The third and last section of this period of the history of 
Israel carries us through the age of the direct supremacy of the 
Romans down to the second destruction of Jerusalem, and, 
indeed, as far as the last Judeo-Roman struggles under Trajan 
and Hadrian, when Israel as a nation finally perished. But 
within the events which resulted in the total fall of Israel is 
intertwined inseparably the rise of Christianity, which is 
absolutely ineradicable upon ground where the ancient stock 
out of which alone it could spring withered away for ever. 


1 Sec above, pp. 208, 310. even supposed that the Judeans had not 

2 Jos. Contr. Ap. i. 8; ef. Avt. xvii. G, changed a single letter in the law of 

2 ; Philo, ii. pp. 371, 377 ; and the frag- Moses for two thousand years, but would 

ment in Euseb. Pr&p. Ev. viii. G, 10 (ii. sooner die first. 

p. 628, ed, Mung.), according to which he 
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With this a fresh clement enters into the course of this history, 
which was now after two thousand years hastening to its close! 
This, however, was so novel, and, as was in fact expected, so 
completely transcended all expectation, that it can only he 
described with proper brevity and correctness in a history of the 
oiigin of Christianity. The present volume, therefore, which 
was intended simjdy to carry down the history to the time of 
Christ, but not to treat of Christianity, has now attained its 
destined goal. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SURVEY 

OF THE LAST PERIOD OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL AS FAR AS A.D. G. 1 


Egyptians 

Israel, and the other 
Nations of the 
JORDAN-LAND 

Chaldeans 

Medes. Persians 

n.c. 

B.C. 

n.c. 

b.c. 

570 Amasis 

570 Book of Ezekiel 

562 Death of Nabu- 


525 Psammenitus. 

53G Permission for the re- 
turn of Israel. Zerub- 
babel. Joshua High- 
Priest 

535 The New Jerusalem. 
Repulse of tho Samari- 
tans 

chodrozzor 

561 Evil Herodaeh 
559 Neriglissar 

555 Laborosoarehad 
nino months. Na- 
biinid 3 (Belshazzar) 
538 Babylon taken. 
Darius tho Medo 
(Cyaxares) 

536 Cyrus 

561 Death of As- 
tyages. Cya- 

xares 

560 Cyrus 1 2 

529 Cambyses 
(Aehashverosh) 

Cambyses 

521 Haggai. Zechariah 


522 Smerdis 

51 G Completion of tho 

516 Second Capturo 

(Artashasht). 


Temple 

of Babylon 

Darius I. 

48G-4 Revolt 

499 Jehoiakim High-Priest 

485 Xerxes (A eh a sir 

rerosh) 

462-405 Inarus 

4G3 Eliashib High-Priest 

465 Artaxerxes (Artashasht) Longi- 

Amyrtieus 

459 Ezra 

man us 


445 Nehemiah 

419 Jehoiada High-Priest. 

424 Artaxerxes II. Sogdiamis. Darius 

404 Saite Dynasty 

Manasseh withdraws to 
Samaria 

II. Nothus 

404 Artaxerxes II. Mnemon 

398 Mendesian Dy- 
nasty 

377-44 Sebennyte 

383 Johanan High-Priest 

351 Jaddna Iligh-Priest. 

359 Artaxerxes II. Oehus 

Dynasty (Nee- 

Samaritan Temple on 

338 Arses 


tanebus) 4 

Gerizim 

336 Darius HI. Codomannus 


1 How far the chronology, especially in 
reference to the inner history of Israel, 
in these centuries, ean he established with 
certainty, may be inferred from the 

numerous observations already made 
in detail : cf. also about the Sabbath 
years the remarks on pp. 313, 41G. 
As far as the older high- priests are con- 

cerned, it is here assumed that Eliashib 

ruled for 44, Jehoiakim for 3G, and 


Joshua for 37 years ; the duration in the 
two first cases being determined by com- 
bining the accounts mentioned on p. 121 
note 1, and in the latter case the number 
37 being read instead of 32 in the Chron. 
Pasch. AVith this, also, the 60 years of 
Joshua mentioned in other reckonings are 
in accord ; only in these his first year 
was erroneously made coincident with the 
first yoar of the Persian reign of Cyrus. 
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B.C. 


Macedonians. Greeks. 




333 Victory of Alexander at Issus. 

332 Siego of Tyre. Foundation of Alexandria. 

331 Victory at Gaugamela. Onias I. High-Priest. 

330 Overthrow of Darius and the Persians. 

323 Death of Alexander. 

320 Ptolemy I. in Palestine and Central Syria. 

312 His vietory at Gaza. Antigonus and Demetrius rule in Palestine till 301, 
301 Rattle at Xpsus. 


Ptolemies 

Israel and the 
Adjacent Nations 

SELEUCIDiE 

Parthians 

n.c. 

285 Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphia 

B.C. 

310 Simon the Just 
High-Priest 

291 Eleazar High-Priest 

276 Manassoh High- 

B.C. 

312 Soleueus I. Nieator 
in Babylon 5 

280 Antioehus I. Soter 

B.C. 

Priest 

261 Antioehus II. Theos 

From 256 the 

247 Ptolemy III. 

250 Onias II. High- 

246 Seleucus II. Calli- 

Arsacidse 

Euergetes 

Priest 

nieus 

226 Seleueus III. Cer- 
aunus (Soter) 


222 Ptolemy IV. 

219 Simon II. High- 

224 Antioehus HI. the 


Philopator 

Priest 

Groat 


205 Ptolemy V. 

199 Onias III. High- 

187 Seleucus IV. Philo- 


Epiphancs 

Priest 

pator. Heliodorns 


181 Ptolemy VII. 




Philometor and 
Ptolemy Euergetes 
II. Aristobulus 
the Teacher 

1G0 Onias IV. High- 
Priest in Egypt. 

175 Jason High-Priest 

172 Menelaus High- 
Priest 

167 Mattathias the As- 
monean. Judas Mac- 
eabseus 

162 Aleimus High -Priest 

160 Jonathan. Aleimus 
dies 

175 Antioehus IV. Epi- 
phanes 

164 Lysias and Antio- 
chus V. Eupator 

162 Demetrius I. Soter 


Temple at Leonto- 




polis 

145 Ptolemy Phys- 
con, or Euergetes 

153 Jonathan High- 
Priest 

153 Alexander Balas 

148 Demetrius II. Niea- 
tor lands 

145 Tryphon and Antio- 
ehus son of Balas 


II. alone. 

116 Cleopatra and 

143 Simon High-Priest 
139 Simon Prince of the 
nation 

135 John Hyreanus 6 

133 Peace with Syria. 
Idumcans and others 
made Judeans 

142 Tryphon 

138 Antioehus Sidetes 

128 Demetrius II. again 7 
126 Alexander Zebina 
125 Antioehus Grypus 
114 Antioehus Cyzicnus 

132-129 Cam- 
paigns of An- 
tioehus and 
Hyreanus against 
Parthia 

Ptolemy Lathurus 





About 

108 Destruction of Sa- 
maria 

106 Aristobulus H. King 
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Ptolemies 


Israel and tiie 
Adjacent Nations 


Seleucidas 


Parthians 


B.C. 


B.C. 


105 Janmeus Alexander. 
Greek and Judeo-Greek ty- 
rants in various cities. The 
Arabians, Obcdas and A ro- 
tas 


96 Antiocluis Eusebes 
91 Demetrius Eucie- 
rus 

86 Antioclms Diony- 
sus 


81 Various Ptole- 
mies ; Ptolemy 
Auletes 


83 The Armenian Tig- 
rancs in Syria till 69 


79 Salome Alexandra. Hyr- 
canus II. High-Priest 


Romans 


51 The last Cleo- 
patra 


30 Death of 
Cleopatra 


70 Aristobulus II. and Ilyr- 
canus II. The Idumean 

Antipater 

63 Pompey takes Jerusalem. 
Hyrcanus II. tributary 

prince of the nation. Judea 
confined to the narrowest 
limits 8 

57 Proconsul A. Gabinius in 
Syria. Judea divided into 
five parts 

54 Crassus in Jerusalem 

49 Aristobulus II. and his 
son Alexander 

48-44 Antipat cr in favour 
with Coesar 

43 Anti pater 

40 The Parthians in Syria. 
Antigonus, their King, in 
Jerusalem 

39 Herod as a Roman- J ud can 
King 

37 Jerusalem taken by Sosius 
and Herod. 9 Death of Anti- 
gonus 

30 Herod as a Roman monarch 


73 Lucnllus in Asia 

C 6 Pomp oy aga i n st 
Asia 


49 Caesar against 
Pompey 

44 Murder of Cicsar 
42 Rattle of Philippi 


31 Battle of Actium 


20 Erection of the Temple 

9 Caesarea built ontlio coast. 

4 Death of Herod. Archclaus 
prince of the nation over 
Jerusalem and Samaria. 
Herod Antipas tetrarch over 
Galilee and Penea, Philip 
over the north-cast 

5 a.d. Archelaus banished 
after nine years. Judea a 
Roman province. 


29 End of the Civil 
Wars 

Augustus 


14 A.D. 


53 Orodcs I. 
and his son 
Pacorus 


39 The Par- 
thians driven 
out of Syria by 
Vcntidius 
36 Death of 
Orodes 
Phraatcs 


4 A.l). 
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3 ‘ Cyrus reigned thirty years,’ accord- 
ing to Deinon quoted by Cicero, de Div. i. 


23. 


3 In the Arabic Chronicle of Hamza, 
p. 94, three years are eorrectly assigned 
to Belshazzar: to his predecessor, how- 
ever, . (derived from Evil-Mcro- 


daeh) twenty-two years aro erroneously 
ascribed. The samo writer (p. 82 sq.) 
speaks of the expedition of Alexander to 
Africa as tho beginning of an era. 

4 Cf. Lepsius in the Bed. A/cad. Mo- 
natsberichtc , 1854, p. 495 sqq. ; on the 
Ptolemies ibid. 1852, p. 480 sq. 

5 This is the beginning of the ordinary 
Seleucidic chronology, as appears in 
1 Macc. On the ocher hand, in 2 Macc. 
tho year 311 is taken as the starting 
point, p. 467 note 2. Clinton, it is true, 
Fasti Hell. iii. p. 371 sqq., endeavours to 
disprove this, but he ean only refute the 
view, which is in any case erroneous, 
that in 2 Maee. the chronology is 
reckoned from the spring, and in 1 Macc. 
from the autumn. There is, in fact, a 
difference of a year in the chronology of 
the two books ; and it appears, also, from 
other traecs that the year 311 was adopted 
in Africa. Cf. also Martin in the Rev. 
Archeol. 1853, p. 193 sqq., 338 sq. 

6 Corsinus, Fasti Attici , iv. p. 114 sq., 
actually places the Athenio-Judean affair 
mentioned on p. 405 under Ilyrcanus I., 
and consequently places the arclion 
Agathocles referred to in tho document 
in 01. elxiii. 3, as though the circum- 
stance fell in the ninth year of 
Hyrcanus I. But while it is probable 
that Josephus eonfounded Ilyrcanus II.. 
although he is clearly designated in the 
words of tho document, with Hyrcanus I., 
it cannot be determined when this arehon 
actually held office, as his name has not 
been discovered anywhere: that the oc- 
currence took place precisely in the sixth 
year of Hyreanus is in no way affirmed 
by Josephus. Clinton leaves the whole 
question alone. 


7 Cf. Clinton’s calculation in the Fasti 
Hell . iii. p. 331 sq. ; cf. i. p. 428. A 
further means for determining the date 
would be supplied by the statement in 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 8, 4, that Antiochus rested 
for two days at the desire of John, in 
consequence of the immediate sequcnco 
of a day of Pentocost after a sabbath. 

8 According to Jos. Contr. Ap. ii. 12 
ad fin. the Judeans had maintained their 
freedom for about one hundred and 
twenty years till tho time of Pompey, and 
had even ruled over the surrounding 
cities (where Greek eulture prevailed). 
But this number is as indefinite and 
exaggerated as every other in Josephus. 
Besides, many of these cities reckoned 
their years from a date before Pompey, 
aeeording as one or another succeeded, in 
tho general weakness of the kingdom of 
the Seleucidae, in obtaining some amount of 
liberty: for instance, Asealon reckoned 
from the year 104 b.c. ( Chron . Pasek. p. 
1 82a). Unfortunately, however, we know 
little of the eras of these several towns 
exeept through coins. 

9 In the Fasti Hell. iii. pp. 220, 595, 
Clinton states his opinion, founded on 
certain contradictions in Josephus and 
also between him and Dio Cassius, that 
Jerusalem must have been taken in De- 
cember of 38 b.c. If, however, the Par- 
thians did not overrun Syria until 40 b.c., 
and Antigonus, aeeording to Jos. Ant. xx. 
10, 4, and other testimony, reigned for at 
least three years and three months, Jeru- 
salem cannot have been taken till the year 
37 ; and the same date results from the 
107 years which, aeeording to Jos. Ant. xx. 
10 ad fin., elapsed between this conquest of 
Jerusalem and its destruction. The fre- 
quent inaccuracy of the ehronology of Jose- 
phus is further shown in this fact, that, 
instead of specifying twenty-seven years 
(adopted on his authority in p. 416) as the 
interval between the conquests of Pompey 
and' Sosius, he ought strictly only to have 
named twenty-six. 


ADDENDA 


[Tile following additions and corrections (with the exception of that 
to p. 93, which was inadvertently omitted) are taken from the seventh 
volume of the German edition (Gott., 1808). The Translator regrets 
that he only became cognisant of them too late to insert. them in then- 
proper places.] 

P. 14 note 3. As the Dul-hift is peculiarly closely connected in the 
Koran with Elijah and Elisha, the name would seem to have been 
originally applied to Obadiah, ] Kings xviii. 3 sq., as the preserver of 
so many fugitives; subsequently, however, it was confounded with that 
of the prophet Obadiah. — A later narrative of the martyr-death of 
Ezekiel may be seen in Tischcndorf’s Apocal. Apocr. p. GC sq. 

P. 74 note 3. Compare the seventy-seven years of the Ascensio 
Mosis. 

P. 80 sq. Cf. vol. ii. p. 335, and the brief remarks on Lam. iv. 21 
in the Didder ties A. Bs. I. 5, p. 345, 3rd ed. 

P. 83. The expression in the Ascensio Mosis , iv., ‘ nnus qni est supra 
eos ’ probably designates Zerubbabel. 

P. 93 ad jin. To all these testimonies fresh evidence has lately been 
added from a totally different quarter. A modern Karaite, named 
Eirkowitz, discovered a great number of very old Hebrew tomb-inscrip- 
tions in the Crimea, and made a large collection of them. For a 
considerable time our information was somewhat uncertain, but a few 
years ago nine of these very stones were sent to the Academy of 
St. Petersburg, and were somewhat more fully described by Dr. 
Ad. Neubauer in its Bulletin of March 1G, 18G8. The Israelites must 
have been regularly naturalised there at an early period, so that they 
even assumed quite Turkish names, like Toldamish and Severe/ olein 
(i.e. Amabilis, a name of a woman). On these tomb-stones three chro- 
nologies appear. I) The first starts from the Creation. In the 
Gott. Gel. Anz., I8G3, p. G50, I expressed my conviction, apropos of the 
fourth book of Ezra, that there is no reason for doubting that the 
chronology by the years of the world was already in use at the begin- 
ning of our era, an opinion which this discovery confirms. 2) The 
second chronology was reckoned by the years of 4 our exile.’ The 
comparison of two of the inscriptions transcribed in the communication 
above cited, where the date is given according to both computations, 
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shows that this exile began in the year of the world 3215, and was 
therefore that of the Ten Tribes. 3) The third chronology differs 
from the first only by 251 years, and probably rests only on another 
calculation of the years of the world. It was called that of tho 
which is abbreviated from Taman-Tiirlt (the Turkish Taman 

in the Crimea) ; cf. in Fiirst’s Qariiern , vol. ii. p. 97. Accord- 

ing to these data the oldest inscriptions would belong to the year 
17 u.O. In any case we may expect further trustworthy information 
from this newly-opened source. We do not know when these Israelites 
began to reckon by cither of these three chronologies ; and it would 
bo premature to endeavour to prove by the mere chronology according 
to the exile of the Ten Tribes that they were still at that time in all 
respects what they had formerly been in the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes. But the importance of the discovery remains ; and as these 
monuments exhibit essentially the square character, our previous re- 
marks on this are confirmed. — Cf. Chwolson’s Krimische Grabinschriften 
p. 73 sq., 94, with the Gott. Gel. Ann., I860, p. 1241 sqq. [and see also 
Davidson on Ancient Tomb Insertions of the Crimean Jeics , in the 
Theological Review, October, 18G8 — Transl.]. 

P. 9 G note 3. To these may be added many other Samaritan 
localities indicated in Abulfatch’s Ann. p. 132, 13 sq. ; p. 133, 7 sqq. 

P. 100 note 7, line 9, the passage cited is from Jos. contr. Ap. i. 21. 

P. 107 note 1, ad fin. So in 3 Bar. (Dillmann’s Chrest. zEth . p. G, 12) 
Persia is put for Babylonia. 

P. 1GG note 1. Cf. also Ta'anith iv. 5. 

P. 171 note 2. Cf. also 2 Bar. vi. 

P. 177 note 2, line 11. Cf. the Propheten des A. Bs. iii. p. 21G. 

P. 20G note 2, line 5. For cap. 44 read cap. 35. 

P. 209 line 7. For ‘by a Christian’ read ‘in Christian times.’ 

P. 213 note 2. Cf. Gemara to ‘pftri ad fin. 

P. 225. Cf. the Numism. CJiron ., 18G5, ii. pp. 12G sqq., 131 sqq. 
That the fragment attached to the book of Baruch belonged to this 
period, and that the Psalms of Solomon may also be ascribed to it, is 
explained in the Propheten des A. Bs. iii. p. 2G7 sqq. The language 
of Bar. v. 7 sq. is in reality an echo of Ps. Sol. xi. 5-7 ; and the piece 
in question may have been written only a little while after this book 
of Psalms, and then translated into Greek. 

P. 234 note 1. Cf. Jahrbb. der Bibl. TTVss. xi. p. 221 sq. 

P. 239. On the early dispersion of the Judeans in the most northerly 
Greek cities on the Black Sea, cf. L. Stephani in- the Bulletin de VAcad . 
de St. Peter sbourg , 18G0, p. 244 sqq., Heidenheiin’s Vierteljah rssch r . , 
I860, p. 353, aud Chwolson’s Krimische Grabinschriften , pp. 59 sq., 
71 sq., 93, 123 sq. 

P. 245 note 3. Cf. Chwolson’s Krimische Grabinschriften , p. 55. 

P. 2GG note 3. Cf. Lebrecht’s Kritische Lese (Berk 18G4), p. 19 sq. 

P. 29G note 2. On tho reference to Dan. xi. 21-24, see the Propheten 
des A. Bs. iii. p. 459. 
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P. 301 note 1, line 15, for viii. 18 read viii. 10. 

Ibid, note 3. Cf. the LXX, Lam. iv. 20. 

P. 302. That our present book of Daniel was preceded by an older 
work may be recognised even by the words of Diod. Sic. Ilist. xl. 
ad fin. The statement in this passage that the Persian Empire, and 
its successor, the Macedonian, were called the fourth, shows that the 
preceding series must have run either 1) the Assyrians, 2) the Chal- 
deans, 3) the Medes, and 4) the Persians; or 1) the Egyptians, 
2) the Assyrians, 3) the Chaldeans, and 4) the Persians. The asser- 
tion, moreover, that the Judean customs had much changed, is evi- 
dently borrowed from this source. 

P. 311 note 3. Cf. Jahrbb. der Bill. TFYss. v. p. 225 sq. 

P. 320 note 4. Cf. the various readings in John v. 2, Gr. and Lat. 

P. 343 note 1. After 4 books of Josephus ’ ad fin., add 4 and the Xcw 
Testament.’ 

P. 345 line 0. Cf. Moses of Chorene, Ilist. ii. 2. 

P. 351. On the early movements of the Xabateans, cf. the observa- 
tions in the Propheten dcs A. Bs. iii. pp. 222, 278. 

P. 352 note 3. A Zcbina occurs in Euseb. Mart. Pal. p. 33 sqq. 

P. 358. There is a better description of the Basket-feast in Tischen- 
dorfs Philonca , pp. G9-71. See also the Gott. Gel. Anz ., 18G8, 
p. 1852 sqq. 

P. 3G7 note 5. See also rvnritt vii. 4 sqq., viii. 5, from which come 
the^L^J, Sur. ix. 11. The whole description of the Pharisees hero 
given, particularly in their growing degeneration towards the time of 
Christ, receives the most complete confirmation from the Ascensio 
Mosis (especially cap. vii.), every touch of which disproves what 
certain writers of the present day have so zealously striven to establish. 

P. 370 note 2, line 14. With this also Abulfatch accords, Ann. 

p. 102, 11. 

P. 397. Cf. the statements in Epiphan., Haer. xx. 1. 

P. 401 note 4. Cf. the coins in Eckhel’s Doctr. v. p. 131 sq. 

P. 40G. The taxes mentioned in note 4 were still in force, accord- 
ing to Epiphan., Haer. li. 9 sq., 22 sq., after the battle of Actinm. 
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Acelio, on the coast, restored by the Ptole- 
mies, 236 

Aeliiab, cousin of Herod, prevents him 
from committing suicide, 448; com- 
pelled to retire into the wilderness, 
452 sq. 

Aehinchar, mentioned in the book cf 
Tobit, 212 note 5 

Aehior, an Ammonite prince in the book 
of Judith, 477 

Acme, a Judean servant of the Empress 
Julia, 447 

Aerabat, a city founded by the Idumeans, 
81 

Acrabattine, district of Aerabat, 81 ; con- 
quered by Judas Maccnbreus, 313 
Actium, battle of, 426 
Adasa, Judas Alaccabaeus encamped at, 
321 

Addita, Alexander Jannmus defeated at, 
301 

Adi la, a hill-town overlooking the plains 
of Joppa, 332 sq. 

Adonai, substitution of, for the name Jah- 
veh, 198 

Adora, south-west of Hebron, Tryphon 
marries to, 333 sq. ; subdued by John 
Hyrcanus, 350 

Adramyttium, Judeans in, 239 
Agrippa, friendship of Herod with, 436 
Agrippias, formerly Anthedon, restored 
by Herod, 431 
Ahasuerus, king, 230 note 3 
Ahava, river, rendezvous appointed by 
Ezra ou the, 137 

Ahnra-Hazdao, the supreme deity of the 
Persians, 39, 48 note 3 
Aleimns, appointed high-priest by Lysias, 
319 ; repairs to the court of Demetrius, 
i'tid. ; returns to Jerusalem with Bac- 
chides. 320 ; again seeks assistance from 
the Syrians, 321 sq. ; his intended 
changes in the temple, and death, 325 
Alenin, captured by Judas 3Ineenl ecus, 
314 

Alexander, story of his conquest of Darius j 
and advance agaiust Jerusalem, 214 I 


ALE 

sq. ; his treatment cf the Samaritans, 
215, 218 note 1, 353; his expedition, 
221 ; said to have made Samaria tribu- 
tary to Jerusalem, 228; influence of 
his conquests in Palestine, 235 sq. ; 
employs Samaritan and Judean soldiers, 
237 ; view cf his history in 1 Alacc., 464 
Alexander Balas, nominal son of Antio- 
ehus Epiphanes, establishes himself in 
Ptolemais, 327 ; makes Jonathan high- 
priest, ibid. ; compelled to quit Ptolc- 
mais, 329 ; perishes in Arabia, 330 
Alexander Jannceus, son of John Hyr- 
canus, becomes king, 386; campaigns 
in the early part of his reign, 387 sqq. ; 
his cruelty to the people, 389 ; rebel- 
lion against him, ibid. ; victory over the 
Pharisees, 390 ; his successes in the 
east, 391 ; his death, 392 
Alexander Zebina, sent to Syria by 
Ptolemy Physcon. 352 
Alexander, son of Aristobulus, campaign 
against the Romans, 402 ; executed by 
Pompey, 404 

Alexander, son of Mariamne, 438 ; mar- 
ried to Glaphyra, 439 ; designated one 
of Herod’s successors, 440 ; charged 
with intending to flee to Archelaus, 
443 ; executed at Samaria, 444 ; ap- 
pearance of a pretender bearing his 
name, 455 sq. ; said to have appeared 
to Glaphyra in a dream, 458 
Alexandra (also called Salome), widow 
of Alexander Janmeus, 392 ; becomes 
qnoen. 393 ; and reigns for nine years, 
ibid. 

Alexandra, daughter of Hyrcanns, and 
mother of Mariamno, 408; applies to 
Cleopatra to secure the high-priesthood 
for her son, 421; imprisoned by Hero], 
425; her plans for flight defeated, 
427 ; executed, 428 sq. 

Alexaiulreum, a fortress north-east cf 
Jerusalem built by . Alexander Jan- 
i sens, 382, 394; Aristobulus in the, 
399 ; occupied by Alexander, 402; re- 
stored by Aristobulus, 403; and by 
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norod, ill ; Mariamno shut up there, 
427 ; refitted by Herod, 435 
Alexandria, Judeans and Samaritans in, 
238, 240 sqq., 210 sqq., 354 sqq., 469 
sq., 480 

Alexandrian philosophy, iulliienco of, on 
tho author of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
480 note 1 

Alcxas, an officer of Herod, marries Sa- 
lome, 445 ; action after Herod’s death, 
449 

Allegory, application of, to the Old Testa- 
ment, 257 sqq., 490 

Amath or Amathhs, east of tho Jordan, 
besieged by Alexander Janmeus, 388 ; 
reduced, 389 ; made the centre of a 
district, 403 ; palace of Herod in, 436 
note 1 

Ammonites, the, 153 ; campaigns of Judas 
Maccabseus against, 313 
Amri, a tribe residing at MedebA, 324 
Anahita, worship of, among the Persians, 
40 note 2 

Ananel, made high-priest by Herod, 423 sq. 
Ananias, son of Onias, an Egyptian-Ju- 
dean officer, 357 ; assists Alexander 
Janmeus, 388 

Andronicus, governor of Syria under An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, 295 
Andronicus, son of Messalam, a Judean 
disputant in Alexandria, 354 
Anthedon, a city on tho coast south of 
Gaza, 236 ; captured by Alexander 
Jannseus, 388 ; restored by Herod, 431 
Antigonus, of Socho, successor of Simon 
I., 275 

Antigonus, son of John Hyrcanns, besieges 
Samaria. 353 ; position after his fathers 
death, 385 ; put to death by his 
brother Aristobulus, 386 
Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, 402 ; es- 
capes with him from Rome, 403 ; takes 
refuge with Ptolermeus, 404 ; brought 
back by him, 408 ; with the aid of the 
Parthians enters Jerusalem, 411; as- 
sumes the high-priesthood, 412; be- 
sieges Machserus, 413 ; defeated at 
what was afterwards the Herodium, 
414, 435; sends an embassy to iMa- 
chaeras, 415, and an army against 
Pappus, ibid. ; gives himself up to 
Sosius, and is executed at Antioch. 416 
Antioch, Judeans in, 237,239.241 ; Herod 
accompanies Oetavian to, 427 
Antioehus Theos. marries Berenice, 283 
Antiochus the Great, transports Judeans 
from ^Mesopotamia into Lydia and 
Phrygia, 238 ; wars with Egypt, 283 ; 
overruns Palestine, 284; agreement 
with Ptolemy Epiphanes, ibid. ; cam- 
paign in Babylonia, 285 ; conquered by 
the Romans, 290; his death, ibid. ; his 
robberies of temples, 292 


APO 

Antioehus Epiphanes, son of Antioehus 
the Great, 293 ; his early years as a 
hostage in Rome, ibid. ; designates 
himself Qe6s, 293 note 4 ; visits Jeru- 
salem, 295 ; and punishes it, 296 ; 
boasts of having exterminated the deity 
of tho Judeans, 299; retreats out of 
Egypt, 303 ; marches against the coun- 
tries of the north-east, 310 ; his death, 
315 sq. 

Antiochus Eupator, son of Antioehus Epi- 
phanes, crowned by Lysias, 316 ; cam- 
paign with Lysias, 317; is put to 
death, 319 

Antiochus the younger, son of Alexander 
Balas, proclaimed king by Tryphon, 
331 ; and executed by him, 334 

Antiochus Sidetes, becomes king of Syria, 
338; besieges Jerusalem, 343 sq.; named 
Eusebcs, 344; is killed in the Parthian 
campaign, 345 

Antiochus Grypus, son of Antiochus of 
Side, 364 

Antiochus Cyzicenus, called in by the 
Samaritans, 353 ; opposed by two sons 
of John Hyrcanus, 384 

Antiochus Dionysus, one of the last of 
the Selucidse, opposes Alexander Jan- 
meus, 391 

Antipater, son of Jason, sent by Jonathan 
as ambassador to Rome, 332 

Antipater, an Idumean, 396; his family, 
397 ; devotes himself to Hyrcanus, 
ibid. ; wins over tho Egyptian-Judeau 
troops, 403 ; collects aid for Cassius, 
407 ; is murdered, 408 

Antipater, eldest son of Herod, 439 ; 
sent to the court of Augustus, 440 ; 
intrigues against his brothers, 442 sq. ; 
furthor intrigues, 445 sq. ; recalled 
from Rome and arrested, 447 ; executed, 
448 

Antipater, son of Salome, denounces Ar- 
ehelaus, 451 

Antipatris, a fortress built by Herod, 431 
note 6, 435 

Antonia, formerly the Baris, refortified by 
Herod, 430, 435 

Antouy, his arrival iu Palestine, 410 ; his 
friendship with Herod, ibid. ; quits 
Syria, 411; favours Herod at Rome, 
413; and at Samosata, 415; desires 
Herod to send him Aristobulus, 425 ; 
summons Herod before him, 425 ; his 
war with Oetavian, ibid. ; defeated at 
Aetium, 426 

Aphjerema, a Samaritan district attached 
to Judah, 228 

Apollonia, a city on the coast, 236 

Apollonius, son of Thrasreus, commander 
of the Syrian forces in Southern Syria, 
under Seleucus Philopator, 292 ; under 
Antiochus Epiphanes captures Jerusa- 
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lem, 298 ; defeated and slain by Judas 
Maccabseus, 309 

Apollonius, governor of Central Syria, de- 
feated by Jonathan, 329 
Arabia, Israelites in, 4; Jewsresidingtherc 
after Christ, 4 note 7 ; Judeans in, 240 ; 
Arabian districts ceded to Cleopatra, 
425 

Aramaic language, the, in use in tho new 
Jerusalem, 130 ; and in Galilee, 181, 183 
Aramaic-Semitic, or square character, 132 
note 2, 497 

Arbela, in Galileo, robbers vanquished at, 
by Herod, 414 

Archelnis, a city built by Archelaus, 45G 
Arehelaus, a Cappadocian king, 439, 443 
sq. ; reconciles Herod with his sons, 442 
Archelaus, son of Herod by Malthace, his 
successor on tho throne, 449 ; exercises 
royal powers provisionally, 450 ; intri- 
gues at Rome, 451 ; taxes paid by him 
to Augustus, 455 ; married to Gla- 
phyra, 458 ; banished to Vienne, 45G 
Archelaus, ambassador at Romo of Arche- 
laus, son of Herod, 456 
Arcius, king of Sparta, sends an ambas- 
sador to Jerusalem, 245 
Areopolis, the ancient Ar-Moab, 23G 
Aretas, king of tho Nabateans, 390 ; his 
treaty with Alexander Janmeus, 391 ; 
compact with Hyrcanus II., 397 
Aretas, an Arabian king, son of Obodas, 
442; assists the Romans with troops, 453 
Arothusa, a city in the interior of Pales- 
tine, 237 

Aristeas, or Aristmus, book of, 249, 252, 
25G, 259, 271, 432 note 1, 472 
Aristobulus, author of ‘ Explanations of 
the Mosaic Law,’ 259, 357 ; teacher of 
Ptolemy Pliilometor, 488 
Aristobulus, son of John Hyrcanus, be- 
sieges Samaria, 353 ; becomes high- 
priest and king, 385 ; his death, 386 
Aristobulus, son of Alexander Jannoeus, 
393 ; collects an army and captures 
fortresses, 394; victory at Jericho, 395; 
his compact with Hyrcanus II., 396 ; 
defeated by Aretas, 397 ; and besieged 
in Jerusalem, 398 ; Scaur us decides in 
his behalf, 398; defeats the Arabian 
army, ibid . ; presents Pompey with a 
golden vine, ibid . ; arrested by Pom- 
pey, 399; duration of his reign, 401 
note 1 ; carried to Rome, 402 ; escapes, 
403 ; again taken prisoner, ibid. ; set 
free by Ccesar, 404 ; his death, ibid . 
Aristobulus, brother of Mariamne, mado 
high-priest by Herod, 424 ; and stran- 
gled at Jericho, 424 sq. 

Aristobulus, son of Mariamne, 438 ; 
marries Berenice, 439 ; designated one 
of Herod’s successors, 440; and exe- 
cuted at Samaria, 444 
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Aristotlo, his allusion to the Judeans, 247 
Ark of the Covenant, the, not restored, 
171 ; traditions of, ibid, note 2 
Armenia, Judeans in. 393 note 3 
Artashashta, or the Pseudo-Magian 
Smerdis, 105 

Artaxerxes I., his Egypto-Persian wars, 
148 note 3 ; his death, 160 
Artaxorxes II. (Mnemon), 206 
Artaxerxes III. (Ochus), 20G 
Arus, a city near Samaria, 453 
Asaph, appointed over tho ‘ king’s park/ 
150 note 3 

Ascalon, reduced by Jonathan, 329; oc- 
cupied by Simon, 332; Antipater settles 
in, 397 ; palace of Herod at, 436 note 1; 
castle of, added by Augustus to Sa- 
lome s domains, 455 

‘Ascension of Moses,’ the, 479, 49G, 498 
Ashdod, laid waste by Judas Maccabaeus, 
315; reducod by Jonathan, 329; set 
on fire by Johanan, 339 ; bequeathed 
by Herod to Salome, 450 
Asia Minor, Judeans in, 239 
Asmodeus, namo of an evil spirit, 209 
note 3 

Asmoneans, the, 306 sqq. ; origin of tho 
name, 307 note 1 

Asochis, near Ptolemais, attacked by 
Ptolemy Lathurus, 387 
Assembly, tho popular, 87 ; meets to con- 
sider the question of mixed marriages, 
142; held in the temple b.c. 141, 
336 

Assembly, the Great, traditions of, 168 
sqq. 

Atargateum, the, near Ivarn&im, destroyed 
by Judas Maccabeeus, 314 
Atbash, use of the, 190 
Athenians, the, decree honours to Hyr- 
canus, 405 

Athenio, an Egyptian general, 426 
Athronges, heads an insurrection in Judea 
against Archolaus, 453 
Augustus, conditions of Herod’s vassal- 
ship to, 427 note 3 ; friendship of 
Herod with, 436; reconciles Herod and 
his sons, 440; his advice to Herod, 443 
sq. ; Herod’s bequests to, 450 ; delays 
confirming Herod's will, 451. Seo 
Oct avian 

Autonomy, demanded by tho Judeans, 
455 

Azariah, an officer of Judas Maccalwus, 
defeated near Jabneh, 315 
Azoth, mountain of, near Beer-Zath, 323 


Babas, the sons of, espouse the cause of 
Antigonus, 416; removed by Costobar 
out of Herod's reach, 423 ; and exe- 
cuted, 429 

Babylon, first prophetic announcement of 
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its fall, 41 ; prophetic activity during 
the siege, 46; siege of, lasted some years, 
46 ; its strong defences, noticed by pro- 
phetic writers, 46 note 3 ; at length 
raptured in a singlo night, 51 ; Judeans 
transferred to, 355 note 2 
Babylonian Judeans, the, send assistance 
to Jerusalem for the temple, 111 ; their 
fortunes and privileges under Antiochus 
the Groat, 285 

Bacehides, sent to Jerusalem by Deme- 
trius Soler, 320; defeats Judas Mac- 
cabreus, 323 ; defeated by Jonathan at 
the fords of the Jordan, 325 ; fortifies 
Jerusalem and surrounding places, ibid.; 
concedes terms of peace to Jonathan, 
326 sq. 

BagOas, a eunuch, his promise to the 
wife of Pheroras, 446 
Bagoses, a Persian general, 205 
Balas, predilection of the Judeans for, 
352. See Alexander Balas 
Baris, a castle at Jerusalem, 112, 113 ; 
enlarged by John Hyrcanus, 3S2 ; on 
the north side of the temple, 386 ; oc- 
cupied by Hyrcanus, 395 ; surrendered 
to Pompey, 400 ; occupied by Herod, 
411 ; converted into Autonia, 430 
Baruch, the book of, relation to the 
book of Daniel, 52 note 3, 131, 207 sqq. ; 
and to the Psalms of Solomon, 497 
Barueh, epistle of, to the Ten Tribes, 
209 

Barzaphernes, a Parthian general, 411 
Bascama, east of the Jordan, Jonathan 
executed at, 334 

Basket-feast, the, in Alexandria, 358, 498 
Batanaea, assigned to Philip, 455 note 6 
Bathyra, a fortified place established by 
Herod, 437 

Bean, tribe of, conquered by Judas Mae- 
cabaeus. 313 

Beer-Z&th, defeat of Judas Maceabaeus at, 
323 

Belmon, east of Betylua, 476 note 3 
Belshazzar, or Nabunid, the last king of 
Babylon, 52 

Borea, the modern Aleppo, 319 
Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Philadcl- 
phus, her marriage and death, 283 
Berenice, daughter of Salome, married to 
Aristobulus, 439, 442 
Berenice, a city in Africa, Judeans in, 
240, 242 note 2 ; decree of Judeans at, 
437 note 1 

Berytus, in Phoenicia, the inhabitants 
furnish troops to the Romans, 453 
Beth-basi in the wilderness of Judea, 
occupied by Simon and Jonathan, 326 
Bethel, an embassy sent from, to Jeru- 
salem, about the annual days of mourn- 
ing, 114; fortified by Bacehides, 325 
note 2 


CAP 

Beth -boron, first victory of Judas Macca- 
beus at, 309 ; Nicanor defeated at, by 
Judas Maccabeus, 321 ; fortified by 
Bacehides, 325 note 2 
Bethlehem, one of the few cities first 
occupied on the return of the exiles, 80 
Bet homes, a fortress, reduced by Alexander 
Jannacus, 390 

Beth-she&n, on the Jordan, 315 ; Jonathan 
meets Tryphon at. 333 ; chastised by 
the sons of John Hyrcanus, 353 
Both-Zachariah, Judas Maceabaeus en- 
camps at, 318 

Bethzetha, a hill north of Jerusalem, and 
subsequently connected with it, 320 
Beth-zur, north of Hebron, occupied by 
Syrian troops, 311 ; fortified by Judas 
Maceabaeus, 312 : occupied by Judeans, 
317 ; compelled to surrender, 318 ; for- 
tified by Bacehides, 325 note 2 ; occu- 
pied by the heathen party, 327 ; cap- 
tured by Simon, 331 

Betomesthaim, north of Betylua, 476 
note 3 

Betylua, a city between Galileo and 
Judea, 476 ; the home of Judith, 477 
Bira, Hebrew form of Baris, 112 
Boethus, a disciple of Antigonus, 275 ; 
his development of the Sadduce.'in 
doctrine, 378 note 2 

Bosor, captured by Judas Maceabaeus, 
314 

Bozrah, captured by Judas Maceabaeus, 
314 

Caesar, revokes Pompey’s decrees in Asia, 
404 ; friendship with Antipater, 405 ; 
favours granted to the Judeans, 405 
sq. ; consequences of the murder of, 
407 sq. 

Caesarea-upon-the-Sea, formerly Stratonos 
Pyrgos, 236 ; its erection by Herod, 
430 sq. 

Caesarea Philippi, or Paneas, 236 note 4 
Calendar of public festivities drawn up by 
the Pharisees, 381, 468 
Callimander, a general of Ptolemy 
Lath unis, 353 

Callirrhoe, near the Dead Sea, Herod at, 
448 

Cambyses, succeeds Cyrus, 105; duration 
of his reign, ibid. ; his campaigns, 106 ; 
against Egypt, 116 

Caphar-saba, afterwards Antipatris, 391 ; 

erected by Herod, 435 
Capharsalama, victory of Judas Maoca- 
bams at, 321 

Captivity, sufferings of Israel during the, 
1 sqq/; its duration as anticipated by 
Jeremiah, 12; chronology of the, 
72-74 

Capyron, the, the army of Aretas defeated 
at, by Aristobulus, 398 
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Casiphia, situation of, 135, 137 note 4 
Cassius, defeats the Judeans, 403 ; his 
levies after the death of Cresar, 407 sq. 
Cedron, a fortress erected by Cendobceus, 
339 

Condcbseus, a Syrian general despatched 
against Simon, 339 

Chaldean names adopted by the Israelites, 
33 ; of the months, 183 
Character, Aramaic-Semitic or square, 
132 note 2, 497 ; so-called Assyrian, 107 
note 3, 488 

Chasidoes or Chasidim, the, or the Pious, 
282, 368 ; their origin, 300 ; disap- 
pearance of the name, 369 ; their 
religious views, 371 

Chasphon, captured by Judas Maeea- 
bseus, 314 

Chittim, the ships of, Dan. xi. 30, 297 
note 2 

Chronicler, the, his account of the decree 
of Cyrus, 47 

Chronicles, the books of, 191 
Chronology, of the exile, 72 sqq. ; of the 
high-priests, 123 sqq. ; method of 
reckoning in the Persian age, 1S3; of 
the Judean coins of Simon, 341 ; of the 
descendants of the Ten Tribes in the 
Crimea, 496 sq. 

Clearchus, a pupil of Aristotle, hisnotico 
of the Judeans, 247 

Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus the 
Great, promised in marriage to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, 284 

Cleopatra, consort of Ptolemy Philometor, 
357 ; mother of Ptolemy Lathurus, 
387 sq. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, applied to by 
Alexandra, 424; compels Ilerod to cede 
various districts to her, 425 ; involves 
Ilerod in a war with Mali eh, 426 
Cleopatra, of Jerusalem, mother of Philip, 
449 

‘Coasts of the Sea, 5 the, residence of the 
Israelites in, 4 

Coslo-Syria, occupied by Ptolemy Lagi, 
225 

Coins, of Simon, 339 ; of the Asmoncans, 
386 note 7 ; of Antigonus, 412 note 1 ; 
and of Ilerod, ibid. ; of the Nabateans, 
412 note 5 ; of Archelaus, 449 note 3 
Commerce, among the Jews of the dis- 
persion, 237 sqq. ; protected and pro- 
moted by Simon, 336 ; under the 
Asmoncans, 363 ; under Ilerod, 432 
Corere, opposite the Alcxandreum, Pompey 
at, 399 

Corinth, Judeans in, 240 
Cos, Judeans in, 239 

Costobar, made governor of Idumea by 
Ilerod, 421 nr-ie 2; removes the sons 
of Babas, 423 ; laments Mariamne, 
428 ; executed by Ilerod, 429 
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Council, the, of Twelve, retained by Ezra, 
170 

Council, the, of Sovcnty, its first institu- 
tion, 167; and jurisdiction, 168; 
defiant behaviour of Herod before, 407 
Covenant, the New, promised by the 
prophots, 30, 32 

Covenant, the, made by Ezra, 166 
Crassus, overthrow of, 403 
Crete, Judeans in, 239 
Crimea, tomb inscriptions in the, 49G sq. 
Cuthcans, a namo given to the Samari- 
tans, 354 

Cyamon, north of Betyltia, 476 note 3 
Cyprians, the, alliance of Judoans with, 
206 

Cyprus, Judeans in, 239 
Cyprus, wife of Antipater, mother of 
Hero 1 the Great, 397 ; intrigues against 
Mariamue, 428 

Cyprus, a city erected by Herod, 435 
Cyreno, Judean troops placed in, 237 
note 5 

Cyrus, attached to the Zarathustrian 
religion, 40; approaches Babylon, 41 ; 
the ‘anointed’ of Jahvoh, 45 ; his de- 
cree for the liberation of the Israelites, 
47 ; permission for the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, 47, 49; prophetic declara- 
tions concerning him, 50 ; captures 
Babylon, 51 ; a divine instrument for 
the accomplishment of the Messianic 
expectations, 69 ; his edict for the 
return of the exiles, 78 ; and the resto- 
ration of the saered vessels, ibid. ; later 
stoiy of his vow, 126 

Damascus, probably the seat of a Persian 
governor, 88 note 2 ; Judeans in, 239 ; 
occupied by Jonathan, 332 ; oppressed 
by Ptolemanis, son of Mennceus, 391, 
394 ; taken by Aretas, 391 ; Seaurus 
at, 398 ; Pompey at, ibid., 399 
Dametha, fortress of, Judeans in the, 

313 ; captured by Judas Maccabseus, 

314 

Daniel, legend of, 33, 95 ; so-called tomb 
of, 95 note 2 ; a historical personage, 
304 note 2 

Daniel, book of, its account of Nabueho- 
drozzor’s madness, 2 note 2 ; and of 
the capture of Babylon, 51 ; its com- 
putation of the period of the exile, 73 ; 
its author acquainted with the book 
of Baruch, 208 note 6 ; its date and 
composition, 302 sqq., 498 ; and style, 
345, 34G, 318. 349. 360,471 ; prophetic- 
poetic nature of its narrative, 474 ; 
additions to, 4G0, 462 note 1 ; Dan. 
i.-vi., 8 note 2 ; xi., 283 sqq. 

Daniel, Greek book of, 186 sqq. 

Daphne, sanctuary of, near Antioch, 295 
Antony at, 410 ; Herod at, 415 
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Darius tho Mode, his place in history, 
72 note 3 ; succeeds the Pseudo-Smerdis, 
108; moderation of his government, 
110; story of his restoration of tho 
sacred vessels, 126 sq. ; his foes, 129 
note 2 

David, tomb of, opened by John Hyr- 
canus, 311; Herod’s treatment of, 
*135 

Decapolis, tho, 330, 455 
Dedication of the templo, feast of the, es- 
tablished by Judas Maccabmus, 312; 
neglected by the Hellenists, 465, 467 
Delos, Judeans in, 239 
Demoenctus, advises Ptolemais to open 
its gates to Ptolemy Latlmrus, 387 
Domctrius Polioreetes, defeated by 
Ptolemy Lagi, 226 ; destroys Samaria, 
227 

Demetrius Phalereus, the adviser of 
Ptolemy Philadelphia, 250 sq. 
Demetrius S6ter, sou of Seleucus Philo- 
pator, sent as a hostage to Homo, 293 ; 
alluded to in Dan. vii. 24, 304 note 1 ; 
elaims tho Syrian throne on the death 
of Antioclius Epiphanes, 316 ; lands 
at Tripolis, 319; sends Baechides to 
Jerusalem, 320 ; his proposals to 
Jonathan, 327 ; further concessions, 
328 ; is defeated, and perishes, ibid. 
Demetrius II. Nicator, sou of Demetrius 
Soter, lands on the Cilician coast, 329 ; 
confirms Jonathan in his position, 330 ; 
fails to keep his promises, 331 ; recog- 
nises Simon as high-priest, 334 ; a 
second time on tho throno of Syria, 
345; his wars, 475 sq. ; chronology, 
475 note 7 

Demetrius, a freedman of Pompey, re- 
ceives Gadara, 400 

Diogenes, a friend of Alexander Jannseus, 
executed by tho Pharisees, 394 
Dion, east of the Jordan, 236 ; captured 
by Alexander Jannasus, 391 ; victory of 
Herod at, 426 

Dispersion (Diaspora), the, 4 ; friendly 
relations between Israel and the 
heathen, 33 ; in the Greek age, 237 
sqq. ; in the days of Herod, 436 sqq. ; 
on the Blaek Sea, 488 
Dok, a fortress near Jericho, 342 
Dora, battle between Antiochus and 
Tryphon near, 338 ; besieged by Alex- 
ander Jannseus, 387 

Doris, mother of Herod’s sou, Antipater, 
439 

Dositheus, a Samaritan philosopher, 279 
Dositheus, an Egyptian Judean, captain 
under Ptolemy Philometor, 357 
Dothan, west of Betylua, 476 note 3 
Drusias, a city built by Herod, 431 notcQ 
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Ebal, mount, in Samaria, reference to in 
Deuteronomy, 218 ; changed into Go- 
rizim in the Samaritan Pentateuch, 219 
Ecclesiasticus, book of, 262 sqq. 

Ecdippon, on tho coast, 412 
Edom, prophetic indignation against, 15 ; 
conquered by Gashmu, 153. Soo 
Idumea 

Egypt, its inability to assist Israel during 
the Captivity, 2 sq. ; prediction of the 
great Unnamed in reference to, 45 ; 
campaigns of Cambyses against, 116; 
Judeans in, at the time of Philo, 240 ; 
relations of Judeans in Palestine with, 
271 ; troops in Palestine, 285 
Egyptian Judeans, 354 sqq., 465 sqq., 
469, 480; in tho army, 358; at Pe- 
lusium, 403 sq. 

Egypto-Persian wars under Xerxes and 
Artaxerxes, 148 note 3 
Ekron, a Philistine city, bestowed on 
Jonathan, 329 

Elam, the frontier land of the Persians, 
40 note 1 

Elders, the, in the new Jerusalem, 86, 87 
Eleasah, north of Jerusalem, Judas Mac- 
cabeus at. 323 

Eleazar, liigh-priest, sends the seventy- 
two translators to Alexandria, 250, 253 
Eleazar, brother of Simon I., high-priest, 
270 

Eleazar, youngest brother of Judas Mac- 
eakeus, killed near Beth-Zachariah, 318 
Eleazar, a Pharisee, insults John Hyrea- 
nus, 382 sq. 

Eleutherus, tho river, the extreme 
boundary of Palestine in the north- 
west, 332 

Eliashib, high-priest in the time of Nelie- 
miah, 153 ; assigned a building in the 
temple of Tobiah, 159; obliged to re- 
store it, 160; rebuked by Nehemiah, 
174, 205; his grandsons John and 
Jesus, 205 

Elohim, use of the name, in place of Jah- 
veh, 198 

Elthem, an Arabian general, opposed to 
Herod, 426 

Emmaus, Syrian forces at, 310; fortified 
by Bacchides, 325 note 2 ; burned by 
Varus, 454 

Enoch, book of, representation of Zerub- 
babel, Joshua, and Nehemiah in, 162; 
date and purport of, 345 sqq.; its 
threats against the free-minded, 360 ; 
promises a new temple, 432 ; additions 
to, 462 note 1 ; its philosophy of his- 
tory, 489 

Epierates, a general of Ptolemy Lathfints, 
353 

Epicureans, among the Judeans, 257 
Ephesus, Judeans in, 239 ; decree in 
favour, of the Judeans, 364 
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Ephraim, or Aphscrcma, a Samaritan 
district attached to Judah, 228 
Ephron, or Ephraim, 228 
Ephron, oast of the Jordan, reduced hy 
Judas Maccabseus, 315 
Esdraclou, plain of, 47G note 3 
Esdras, first book of, 127, 480 
Esdras, fourth book of, representation of 
Ezra in, 1G3 

Essencs, or Essees, their origin, 370 ; 
meaning of tho name, 370 note 2 ; their 
characteristics, 371 sqq, ; their solitary 
retirement, 372; their communities, 
373 sejq. ; treatment by Herod, 438 
Esther, a Median name, 33 note 2 ; his- 
tory of, relates to the general fate 
of the Judeans among the heathen, 
117 

Esther, book of, its representation of tho 
relation between Israel and the heathen, 
33; 48; 191; 212 note 5; dato and 
purport of, 230 sqq. ; 471 
Ethiopia, Judeans in, 240 
Euboea, Judeans in, 239 
Euratus of Cos, at the court of Herod, 
443 note 3 

Euryeles, a Lacedaemonian at the court of 
Ilerod, 443 

Evil-Merodach, succeeds Nabuchodrozzor, 
18 ; and releases Jehoiachin, ibid. ; 
king of Babylon, 52 notes 1, 3 
Exile, the, period of its commencement, 
4 ; its duration, 72 sqq. ; of the Ten 
Tribes, 496 sq. 

Exiles, the, on their return occupy Jeru- 
salem, &e., 80 

Ezekiel, orthography of his name, 11 
note 1 ; a prophet of the Captivity, 5, 
12 sq. ; last lines of his book, 14; his 
supposed sepulchre, ibid. ; looks for tho 
restoration of the national and priestly 
ordinances, 32 ; his charges against 
Israel, 53 ; and delineation of the new 
kingdom, GO ; view of the duration of 
the captivity, 73 ; fondness for ima- 
gery, 185, 188 

Ezekiel, book of, 14 note 4; iv., 90 note 
1, 93 note 2 ; xxviii. 2-10, 1G note 4 ; 
xxxvii. 15-28, 90 note 1, 93 note 2 ; xh- 
xlviii., 32 note 2 

Ezekiel, author of a Greek drama on the 
‘March out of Egypt/ 2G0 
Ezra, beginning of his history, 117; his 
family, 129; bears the surname ‘the 
priest/ 130; also called the ‘scribe/ 
ibid. ; distinguished for his learning, 
132; re-establishes tho law of Moses, 
135; preparations for his journey to 
Jerusalem, 13G ; rendezvous on tho 
Ahava, 137; induces a number of Le- 
vites to join him, 138; reaches Jeru- 
salem, ibid. ; chief judge in Jerusalem, 
139 sqq.; horror at the discovery of 
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tho mixed marriages, 139, 141 ; pro- 
poses that all foreign wives and children 
should be dismissed, 142 ; subsequent 
labours, 143 sqq. ; trains up a band of 
scribes and judges, 144 ; their services 
to the pcoplo, 145 ; organises public 
worship, 145 sqq. ; leads one of the 
processions at tho consecration of tho 
walls, 158; later representations of, 
1G1 sqq. ; in the fourth book of Esdras, 
1G4 ; put on tho same level with Moses, 
1G5; his eternal youth, ibid. ; his gravo 
ibid. ; his covenant, 1GG ; at tho head 
of the Great Assembly, 1G9 

Ezra, book of, purity of its language, 
182 ; memoirs of, 190 ; ii., 82 note 3, 83 
note 1, 86 notes 4, 5, 100 note 5; iv. 7- 
23, 121 notel ; v. 5-vi. 13, 111 note 
4 ; vii.-x., 141 note 2 ; vii. 12-2G, 13G 
note 1 ; viii. 1-14, 137 note 5 ; x, 18- 
44, 143 note 1 

Ezra, third book of, or 1 Esdras, 127 


Eabius, a Roman general, assists Anti- 
gonus, 408 

Foast days, origin of, 22 
Feasts, tho annual, celebrated in Ezra’s 
time, 144, 1GG; of Purim, 231 sqq., 
358, 469 ; of the purification of the 
temple under Judas Maccabmus, 311 ; 
calendar of, 381, 4G8 ; glorified by the 
author of 2 Macc., 4G5 ; festival-book, 
470, 473 


Gabatha, a fortress in the north, occupied 
by Aristobulus, 394 ; cavalry soldiers 
located there hy Herod, 430 
Gabiniopolis, a name assumed by Sama- 
ria, 401 

Grabinius, an officer of Pompey, 399 ; 
campaign against Alexander, 402 ; and 
against Egypt, 403 

Gadara, on the lake of Galileo, 23G ; be- 
sieged by Alexander Jannmus, 388 ; 
given by Pompey to Demetrius, 400 ; 
made the centre of a district, 403 ; com- 
plaints of the citizens against Herod, 
43G ; mado a freo city, 455 
Gadias, Autipatcr, execution of by Ilerod, 
429 note 1 

Galgala, the Syrians march upon, 323 
Galilee, subject to the Chaldeans after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, 89 ; still 
inhabited by many Israelites, 90 ; its 
‘name, 98 ; powerful heathen clement in, 
99 ; its connection with Judah, 227 
sq. ; placed under tho Roman governor 
of Syria, 401 ; restored to Judea by 
Gsusar, 40G; cleared of robbers by 
Herod, 407 ; subdued by Ilerod, 413 
sq., 415 ; left to Herod Antipas, 449 
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Gallians, mercenaries of Herod, 420, 425 
note 1 

Callus, iElius, campaign of, 436 
Gamala, on the lako of Galileo, reduced 
by Alexander Jannceus, 391 
Gaslimu, an Arabian princo, founder of 
the Nabatean power, 153 
Gate, the beautiful, of the temple, also 
called Nicanor’s gate, 322 note 1 
Gaulon, near the lake of Galilee, icduced 
by Alexander Jannreus, 391 
Gaulonitis, assigned to Philip, 4 55 note 6 
Gaza, on the Idumcan boundary, 81 note 
1 ; destroyed by Alexander and rebuilt, 
236 ; besieged by Alexander Jannaeus, 
3S7, 390 ; and destroyed, 388 ; made a 
free city, 455 

Gazara, west of Jerusalem, fortified by 
Bucchides, 325 note 2 ; conquered by 
Simon, 335 ; occupied by John Ilyr- 
eanus, 339, 343, 350 

Gerasa, a city east of the Jordan, 236 ; re- 
duced by Alexander Jannaeus, 391 
Gerizim, mount, reference to, in Deuter- 
onomy, 218 ; substituted for Ebal in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, 219 ; dis- 
pute in Alexandria about its pre-emi- 
nence, 353 sq. ; Homans massacred on, 
403 

Gerizim, temple on, 214 sqq. ; changed to 
one of Zeus Xeuius, 298 ; destroyed by 
John Hyreanus, 350 
Germans, mercenaries of Herod, 420 
Gitta, a fortress occupied by Alachseras, 
415 

Glaphyra, daughter of Arehelaus, mar- 
ried to Alexander, 439, 442, 443 ; 
charged with intending to flee to Ar- 
ehelaus, 443 ; her marriage with Juba, 
458 ; and with Arehelaus, ibid. ; her 
death, ibid. 

Gorgias, a Syrian general, his first cam- 
paign against J udas Alaccabseus, 3 1 0 sq. ; 
defeats a band of priests at Mareshah, 
315 

Gratus, an officer of Arehelaus, 452 
Great Assembly, the, its preeepts, 195 
Greek names adopted in place of Hebrew, 
269 

Greek culture, influx of, 235 sqq. 

Greek Bible, origin of the, 219 sqq., 472 


Habakkuk, the prophet, legend about him 
in Dan. Apocr., 460 
Habakkuk, book of, iii., 192 note 1 
Haggai, prophesies in the reign of Dariu£, 
109, 110; his prophetic power, 175; 
his style. 188 

Hagiocraey, the, its origin and nature, 53 
sqq. ; its power, 61 ; its dangers. 63 sq. ; 
its progressive development, 66 ; in the 
Persian ago, 69 ; in the Greek age, 70 ; 
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under the Roman supremacy, 70 ; under 
the Persians, 75 sqq. ; its subsequent 
development, 139; influence of Ezra 
and Nehemiah on, 165 sqq. ; its weak- 
ness, 193 sqq. ; its reactionary tenden- 
cies, 200 sqq. ; relation of Herod to, 
421 

Halicarnassus, Judeans in, 239; decree in 
favour of the Judeans, 364 

Hainan, mentioned in the book of Tobit, 
212 note 5 

Hainan, origin of tho name, 230 note 1. 
Seo Book of Esther 

Hanani, a relative of Nehemiah, 148 
note 3 

Hananiah, captain of the fortifications at 
Jerusalem under Nehemiah, 158 

Hebrew language, growth of the new, 
181 sq. ; Rabbinical, origin of, 182 ; 
when first employed in literature, 464 
note 3 

Hebrews, application of the name, 199 
note 3 

Hebron, in the hands of the Idnmeans, 
81 ; regained by the Judeans, 82; cap- 
tured by Judas Maecabseus, 315 

Hecatgeus of Abdera, 246 note 1, 247 sq., 
432 note 1 

Hegesippus, tho De Bello Judaico , wrong- 
ly ascribed to him. 343 

Heliodoms, minister of Seleucus Pliilo- 
pator, attempts to enter the temple at 
Jerusalem, 292; reigns for a short 
period, 293 ; alluded to in Daniel, vii. 
21, 301 note 1 ; legend about him in 
2 Maec., 460 

Hellenism, the Judean, 255 sqq. 

Herod the Great, second son of Antipater, 
397, 406 ; made governor of Galileo, 
406 ; clears Galilee of robbers, 407 ; 
behaviour before the Synedrium, ibid. \ 
relations with Cassius, ibid. ; betrothed 
to Alariamne. 408 ; defeats Antigonus, 
409 ; his friendship with Antony, 410 ; 
besieged in Jerusalem by the Parthians, 
411; bis flight, 412; reaches Rome, 
413 ; lands at Ptolemais, ibid. ; subdues 
Galilee, 413; enforces tranquillity 
throughout the country, 414; visits 
Antony at Samosata, 415; eruelty at 
Jericho, ibid. ; besieges Jerusalem, mar- 
ries Mariamne, 416; attains supremo 
power, 417 sqq. ; his relation to the ha- 
giocraey, 421; induces Hyreanus to 
return, 423 ; appoints Aristobulus 
high-priest, 424; has him strangled at 
Jericho, 424 sq. ; appears before An- 
tony, 425 ; puts Joseph husband of 
Salome to death, ibid. ; cession of 
various districts to Cleopatra, ibid. ; 
campaign east of the Jordan, 426 ; exe- 
cutes Hyreanus, 427 ; conditions of his 
vassalship to Rome, 427 note 3 ; re- 
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eognised by Octavian, 428 ; executes 
Mariamno, 428 ; and Alexandra, 429; 
establishes public games, 429 sq. ; his 
fortresses, 430; erects Csesarea, 431 ; 
relieves the Judeans in famine, 4 31, 432; 
erects the temple, 433 ; and a palace, 
434 sq.; and various fortresses, 435 ; his 
friendship with Augustus and Agrippa, 
436 ; internal administration, 437 ; 
partiality for Antipator, 439 ; arrange- 
ments for the succession, 440 ; growing 
suspicions of Alexander and Aris- 
to Indus, 441 sq. ; campaign against the 
Arabians, 442 sq. ; fines the Pharisees, 
445; recalls Antipater, 446 sq. ; disin- 
herits his son Herod, 447 ; arrests An- 
tipater, ibid. ; his last illness, 448 ; 
executes Antipater, ibid. ; his death, 
449 ; buried in the Hcrodium, 450 ; 
provisions of his will, 419 sq. ; his 
attitude towards the Judeans, 458 ; 
and towards heathenism, 459 

Herod Antipas, son of Herod by Simon’s 
daughter, disinherited, 447 ; left te- 
trareli of Galilee and Persea, 449 ; pro- 
ceeds to Rome, 451 ; taxes demanded 
by Augustus, 455 

Jlerodians, the, their origin, 409 

Herodium, a fortress erected by Herod, 
435^450 

Heshbon, east of the Jordan, castle of 
Hyreanus near, 272 ; captured by 
Alexander Jannmus, 391 ; fortified by 
Herod, 430 

Ilezekiah, a robber in Galilee, executed 
by Herod, 407 ; his son Judas, 453 

Iligh-priesthood, the, hereditary in the 
house of Joshua, 122 

High-priests, the, chronology of, 123 sq. ; 
under the Hagiocracy, 203 sqq. ; their 
succession, 270 sqq. 

Hilkiah, son of Onias, an Egyptian 
Judean officer, 357 

Hippieus, a tower at Jerusalem erected 
by Herod, 435 

Hippus, in the southern district of the 
lake of Galilee, 226 ; made a free 
city, 455 

Historical Literature, want of, under the 
Persians, 76; historical composition in 
the Persian age, 190 sq. ; in the later 
Greek age, 462 sqq. 

Holiness, idea of, its power and influence, 
58 sqq. See Hagiocracy 

Holofernes, a personage in the book of 
Judith, 476 ; a general under Demetrius 
I., 476 note 1 

* Holy City,’ first occurrence of the name, 
60 note 2 

4 Holy Land,’ used for the first time by 
Zeehariah, 60 note 3 

Horon, in Samaria, the residence of 
Sanballnt, 153 
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Hymns, use of, in public worship, 145 

Hyrcania. Judeans deported to, in the 
reign of Artaxerxes III., 206 ; Judeans 
in, 342 note 2 

Hyrcania or Hyrcnnium, a castle erected 
by John Ilyreamis, 382, 39 4 ; besieged 
by Herod, 425; refitted by him, 435; 
Antipater buried at, 448 

Hyreanus, son of Joseph, his residence in 
Egypt, 272, 285 note 2 ; his wars and 
death, 272 

Hyreanus, origin of the surname, 342 
note 2 

Hyreanus I. See John Hyreanus 

Hyreanus II., son of Alexander Jannseus, 
made high-priest, 393 ; defeated at 
Jericho, 395; his compact with Aris- 
tobulus, 396 ; flees to Arctas at Petra, 

397 ; retains territory in tho south, 

398 ; his cause pleaded before Pompoy 
at Damascus, 399 ; made high-priest 
and Ethuareh, 400 ; duration of his 
reign, 401 note 1 ; left in office by 
Gabinius, 402 ; confirmed by Caesar in 
tho liigh-priesthood, 404 ; appointed 
king by Antony, 410 ; carried to Par- 
t hia, 412; returns to Jerusalem, 423 
executed by Herod, 427 


Idumea, ‘the plains of,’ 1 Macc. iv. 15, 
311 note 1 

Idumea, the name, employed for Judea, 
397 

Idumea, rising in, suppressed by Varus, 
454. See Edom 

Idumeans, the, their jealousy of tho Is- 
raelites, 80 ; their possessions in Judah, 
81 ; subsequent loss of their acquisi- 
tions, 82; increased power after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, 89; their 
relations w'ith Jerusalem, 121 ; opera- 
tions of Judas Maccabams against, 313 ; 
subdued by John Hyreanus, 350 sq., 
353 

Immortality, doctrine of, in the book of 
Daniel, 305; in the second book of 
Maccabees, 406 ; in the Wisdom of 
Solomon, 481 

Isaiah, tho prophet, prediets the return 
of the Ten Tribes, 90 

Isaiah, book of, xiii. 2-xiv. 23, 43 note 2 ; 
xiv. 4-23, 7 note 3 ; xix., 27 note§, 356 ; 
xxi. 1-10, 41, 42 note 1 ; xxiv.-xxvii., 
106?zofr?3; xxiv. 21 sq., 184 note 2; 
xxxiv., xxxv., 47 note 2 ; xl.-lxvi., 15 
note 4, 23 note 1, 25 note 1, 47 note 1 ; 
xl.-xlviii., 15 note 4, 16 note 1, 45 note 
3 : xli., 7 note 3 ; xlii. 1-4, 12 note 4 ; 
xlvi., 7 note 3 ; xlvii., 24 note 5; xlix.- 
Ixvi., 15 note 4; xlix.-lxiii. 6, 46 note 
1; li. 18-20. 17 note 1 ; liv. 9-lv. 13, 
12 note 4; 1\\, 23 note 1; lviii., 7 
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note 1, 15 note 4; lix. f 15 note 4; 
lxiii. 1-6, 15 note 4, 16 note 1 ; lxiii. 
7-lxiv. 11 [12]. lonotei; lxiii. 7-lxvi., 
106 note 3 ; lxv., 7 note 1 ; lxv., Ixvi., 
15 note 4. See ‘ Unnamed , the Great 1 

Isnnas, the army of Pappus at, 415 

Israel, its sufferings during the Captivity, 

1 sqq. ; treatment by Nabucliodrozzor, 

2 ; man}* of its members driven to 
Egypt from various causes, 3 ; on tho 
Mediterranean, 4 ; their communities 
among the Chaldeans, 5 ; hopes during 
tho Captivity, 8 sqq. ; among tho 
heathen, 19 ; endeavours to return to 
the ancient truths, 21; its revolt from 
hoatheuism, 25 sq. ; its mission to tho 
heathen, 27 ; intercourse with them, 33 ; 
adoption of Chaldean names, ibid.; its 
internal transformation during tho 
exile, 37 ; its liberation by Cyrus an- 
nounced by the Great Unnamed, 45 ; 
its deep depression even after the libera- 
tion, 64 ; influence of heathen nations, ‘ 
65 ; Messianic hope in, 67, 68, 69 ; ap- 
plication of tho name, 199 note 3 

Itureans, the, an Arab tribe, vanquished 
by Aristobulus, 385 


Jabneli, or Jamnia, a city of the ancient 
Philistia, 315, 329; conquest of, by 
Simon, 335 note 4 ; occupied by Cende- 
hseus, 339 ; bequeathed by Ilerod to 
Salome, 450 

Jaddua, son of John, high -priest at the 
time of Alexander, 206, 213 sq., 270 

Jahveh, disuse of the name of, 198 sq. 

Jason, Greek designation of Jesus, brother 
of Onias III., 294 ; his flight into 
Ammon, 295 ; attacks Jerusalem, but 
is compelled to flee, 296 ; subsequent 
fate, ibid. 

Jason, of Cyrene, author of a work on 
the Maccabean times, 465, 467 

Jazer, conquered by Judas Maccabseus, 
313 

Jehoiachin, king, condition of the people 
banished with him, 5 ; how treated, 6 ; 
released from prison by EvilMerodach, 
18 # 

Jeremiah, the prophet, his description of 
the condition of Israel under the Cap- 
tivity, 5 ; his position after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, 11 ; orthography of 
his name, 11 note 1 ; his relation to 
the book of Lamentations, 18 ; looks 
for the restoration of Jerusalem, 32 ; 
his view of the duration of the Chaldean 
supremacy, 73 sq. ; his hopes of tho 
earlier exiles, 93 ; said to have removed 
the holy fire from the temple, 162; 
tradition of how he saved the ark, 171 
note 2 ; simplicity of his imagery, 185 


JER 

Jeremiah, book of, published in an en- 
larged form during tho siege of Baby- 
lon, 46 ; its Babylonian editor, 190 note 
4 ; iii., 93 note 2; x., 7 note 1 ; xxxii., 
xxxiii., 12 note 2 ; xliv., 7 note 1 ; 1 ., li., 
24 note 5, 46 note 3, 47 note 1, note 2 

Jeremiah, letter of, a Hellenist produc- 
tion, 479 

Jericho, destroyed in the reign of Arta- 
xerxes III., 206 ; fortified by Bacchides, 
325 note 2 ; battlo at, botween Aris- 
tobulus and Ilyrcanus, 395 ; Pompoy 
marches through, 399 ; made the centro 
of a district, 403 ; occupied by tho 
Homans, 414 ; Herod’s cruolty at, 415 ; 
murder of Aristobulus at, 424 sq. ; 
palace of Herod at, 436 note 1 ; execu- 
tion of Matthias and his associates at, 
448 ; representatives of the people shut 
up in the racecourse, 448 ; the deputies 
released after Herod’s death, 449 ; 
Herod’s palace in, destroyed, 453 ; 
buildings of Arclielaus at, 456 

Jerusalem, its condition during the Cap- 
tivity, 6 ; prophetic expectations of its 
glory, 32 ; first occupied on the return 
of the exiles, 80 ; its position after the 
victories of Nabuchodrozzor, 89 ; its 
importance as a metropolis, 97 sq. ; the 
settlers at, under Cambyses, 105 ; under 
Smerdis, 107 sq. ; tranquillity under 
Darius, 115 sq. ; abbreviated into 
Solyma, 118 ; condition of its walls and 
gates after Zerubbabel, 121 ; before 
Nehemiah. 148; arrival of JSeliemiah 
at, 150; the rebuilding of the walls, 
151 sqq.; actually begun, 154; inten- 
ded attacks on, 155 ; walls completed, 
157; their consecration, 158; subjuga- 
tion of, by Alexander, 222 ; twice occu- 
pied by Ptolemy Lagi, 226 ; called 
Hicropolis by Philo, 235 note 2 ; walls 
rebuilt by Simon II., 274 ; concessions 
to, by Antiochus the Great, 284 ; taken 
by Scopas, ibid. ; retaken by Antiochus, 
ibid. ; its position under the Seleucidse, 
287 ; severely treated by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 296, 301 ; captured by 
Apollonius, and transformed into a 
heathen city, 298 ; fortified and defen- 
ded by the Syrians, 317 ; occupied by 
Bacchides, 320; tho citadel occupied by 
Nicanor’s troops, 321; fortified by 
Bacchides, 325 ; still occupied by tho 
Syrians, 327 ; the citadel besieged by 
Jonathan, 330, 332 ; falls into Simon’s 
hands, 335 ; occupied by John Hyr- 
canus, 343 ; besieged by Antiochus of 
Side, 343 sq., 398; the walls demolished, 
344 ; dispute about its pre-eminence 
in Alexandria, 353 sq. ; besieged by 
Arabian and Judean troops under 
Arotas and Ilyrcanus II., 398 ; besieged 
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by Pompoy, 399 sq. ; captured, and tho 
Avails demolished, 400 ; made the centre 
of a district by Gabiuius, 403 ; besieged 
by Herod, 416 ; captured by Iferod, 
416; public games, theatre, ami am- 
phitheatre established at, by Herod, 
429 ; Varus suppresses the insurrections 
at, 452, 454 

Jesus (Joshua), grandson of Eliashib, 
murdered by his brother John, 205 
Jesus, brother of Onias III., takes the 
name of Jason, and secures the high- 
priesthood, 294. See Jason 
Jezreel, plain of, 476 note 3 
Job, book of, 184 note 2, 210; supple- 
mentary portions of, 189 
Johanan, son of Eliashib, founded a hall 
in tho new temple, 205 note 5 
Johanan, eldest brother of Judas Maeea- 
bmus, slain at Medeba, 324 
John, high-priest, murders his brother 
Jesus, 205 

John, or Johanan, son of Simon, appointed 
to the chief command, 339 ; surnamed 
Ilyreanus, 342 ; assumes the high- 
priesthood, and occupies Jerusalem, 
343 ; materials for Josephus’ account 
of, 343 note 1 ; negotiations with An- 
tiochus Sidetes, 344 ; opens tho tomb of 
David, ibid. ; expedition with Antiochns 
Eusebes, 345, 475 note 5 ; captures 
Medeba, 349; and Samega, ibid. ; 
reference to, in tho book of Enoch, 347 
note 2 ; sends an embassy to Rome, 352 ; 
his general administration, ibid. ; sends 
a second embassy to Rome, 364 ; seeks 
the friendship of various Greek cities, 
ibid. ; nominates his wife to supreme 
powor, 385 

Jonathan, brother of Judas Maccabseus, 
campaign on tho east of the Jordan, 
314 ; after the death of Judas retires in- 
to the wilderness of Tekoa, 324; crosses 
the Jordan, ibid. ; and on his return 
defeats Dacchides, 325 ; besieged in 
Beth-basi, and cuts his way through, 

326 ; makes peace with Dacchides, 326 
sq. ; occupies the temple mountain, 

327 ; made high-priest by Alexander 
Dalas, ibid. ; his vietory over Apollo- 
nius, 329 ; besieges the citadel at Jeru- 
salem. 330 ; is confirmed in his position 
by Demetrius II., ibid. ; subdues the 
country as far as Damascus for Antio- 
ehus the younger, 331 ; despatches am- 
bassadors to Rome and Sparta, 332 ; 
defeats the generals of Demetrius and 
occupies Damascus, ibid. ; his vietory 
at Hazor, 332 ; meets Tryphon at 
Beth-she&n, 333 ; made prisoner at 
Ptolemais, ibid. ; executed by Tryphon, 
334 ; reference to, in tho book of 
Enoch, 347 note 2 


JUD 

Jonathan, a Sadducee, under John Hyr- 
canus, 383 

Jonathan, or Jannai, son of John Hyr- 
eanus, 386. See Alexander Jannccus 
Joppa, timber transported to, 101 ; occu- 
pied by Jonathan, 329 ; Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor at, 330 ; occupied by Simon, 
332, 333 ; made a free port, 336 ; sub- 
dued by John Ilyreanus, 350 ; threat- 
ened by Antiochns Grj’pus, 364 ; 
starting point of the intrenehment of 
Alexander Jannseus, 391 ; loss of, 401 ; 
conceded to tho high-priest by Caesar, 
406 ; conquered by Herod, 413 
Joseph, son of Tobias, story of, 271 
Joseph, an officer of Judas Maecabreus, 
defeated near Jabneh, 315 
Joseph, one of the brothers of Judas Mae- 
cabseus, confused with Johanan, 334 
note 3 

Joseph, brother of Ilerod, left by him at 
Masada, 412 ; defeated near Jericho 
and slain, 415 

Joseph, husband of Salome, put to death 
by Herod, 425 

Josephus (FI.), his aceount of the libera- 
tion of the Israelites by Cyrus, 48 ; his 
narrative of the building of the Sama- 
ritan temple, 213 sqq. ; deficiencies of 
his history during the period after the 
conquests of Alexander, 225 ; his ac- 
count of tho ‘ three sects of the Ju- 
deans/ 276 note 1, 365 note 2; narrative 
of the rule of John Ilyreanus, 343 note 
1 ; authorities for his history of 
Herod’s reign, 462 note 3 
Josephus, or Josippon-ben-Gorion, 71 ; 

nature and date of his history, 72 
Joshua, high-priest, colleague of Zerub- 
babel, 84,86; addressed by Ilaggai, 
109 ; referred to by Zechnriah, 111 
Joshua, house of, its relation to the high- 
priesthood, 327 sq. - 

Joshua, book of, rejected by the Samari- 
tans, 281 note 1 

Josure, Liber, the Samaritan, 96 note 3 
Juba, a Libyan king, marries Glaphyra, 
458 

Jubilee, year of, observation of the, fell 
into disuse, 167 
Jubilees, book of, 473 
Judas Maceabseus, third son of Mattathias, 
308; defeats Apollonius, 309; and Seron, 
ibid. ; campaign against Gorgias, 310 
sq. ; captures the temple-mountain, and 
purifies the temple, 311 ; his operations 
against the Idumeans and Ammonites, 
313; campaign on the east of the 
Jordan, 314 ; in the south of Judea, 
315; nearly drives the Syrians out of 
Jerusalem, 317 ; obliged to give up tho 
investment of the citadel, 318 ; defeats 
Nicanor at Capharsalama, 321 ; second 
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victory at Beth-horon, 321 ; defeat and 
death at Beer Zath, 323; history of his 
exploits in 2 Macc., 465 sqq. 

Judas, son of Simon, 339 ; imprisoned 
and oxocnted by Ptolemreus, 342, 343 

Judas, an Essce, 373 note 5; his predic- 
tion about Antigonus, 38G note 4 

Judas, son of Sariphai, a teacher of tho 
law at Jerusalem, executed by Herod, 
448 

Judas, son of Hezekiah, heads a rising 
against Arehelaus, 453 

Judeans, at court during the exile, 8 ; 
position of the, in the eastern countries, 
131 sq. ; application of the name, 199 
note 3 ; deported to Hyrcania, 206 ; to 
Egypt, ibid . ; transported from Meso- 
potamia into Lydia and Phrygia, 238 ; 
dispersion of, 239 sq. ; alliances with 
foreign nations, 245 ; in Eg} T pt, their 
sufferings under Ptolemy Philopator, 
283 ; at the courts of the Ptolemies 
and the Caesars, 289 note 1 ; narrative 
of, in 3 Mace., 4G9 sq. ; in Gilead, op- 
pressed by the Ammonites, and rescued 
by Judas Maecabceus, 313; in Galilee, 
314 ; their devotion to commerce, 363 ; 
in Asia Minor and Greece, become 
Koman citizens, 364; three sects of, 
according to Josephus, 276 note 1, 365 
note 2; led as captives in Pompey’s 
triumph, 401 

Judith, story of, a }*oung widow, kills 
Holofernes, 477 

Judith, book of, artificial names in, 189 
note 1 ; its date and composition, 345, 
474 sqq. 

Kabbala, the original elements of, 190 

Kanatha, victory and reverse of Herod at, 
426 

Karnaim, captured bv Judas Maccabmus, 
314 

1 Kings xxii. 19-22, 184 note 2 

Koheleth, book of, its language, 182; and 
style, 188 sq. ; its seeptical tendencies, 
191; denounces discontent, 200; its 
dissatisfaction with the Persian supre- 
macy, 202 


Labynetus, king of Babylon, identical 
with Nabunid, 52 note 2 
Lamas, Pompilius, drives Antiochus out 
of Egypt, 297 note 2, 303 
Lamentations, book of, 17; its composi- 
tion and authorship, 18 
Laodicea, Judeans in, 239 
Latin names adopted in place of Hebrew, 
269 

Law, the, of Moses, position of, in tho 
days of Jos'ab, and during the exile, 


MAL 

133 sq. ; re-established by Ezra in Je- 
rusalem, 135; anxiety to carry it out, 
1 72 ; relation of the Sadducees to, 279 ; 
of the Pharisees, 367 sqq. ; and of the 
Essees, 372 sqq. ; its position in the 
later Greek age, 489 

Lebanon, cedar wood ordered from, for 
the second temple, 101 
Legio, a fortress built by Herod, 430 
Leontopolis, the temple at, 354 sqq. ; its 
situation, 356 

Lcvites, the small number who returned, 
85 ; take part in the erection of tho 
second temple, 101 sq. ; re-established 
when the temple service was reor- 
ganised, 113 ; their place in the public 
services under Ezra, 146; more com- 
paetly organised by Nehemiah, 160 
Lights, feast of, origin of the, 312 
Literature, increased activity in, during 
the Persian age, 185 sqq. ; in the Mac- 
cabean period, 288 note 1 ; develop- 
ment of, in the later Greek age, 461 
sqq. 

Lydda, a Samaritan district attached to 
Judah, 228; restored to Judea by 
Caesar, 406 

Lysanias, son and successor of Ptolemseus, 
411 ; put to death at the instigation of 
Cleopatra, 425 

Lysias, appointed governor of Syria by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 310; despatches 
troops for a second campaign against 
Judas Maccabams, 311 ; lias Antioehus 
Eupator crowned, on the death of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, 316; conducts a cam- 
paign against Judas Maceabseus, 317 
sq. ; makes peace with the Judeans, 
318 ; puts Menelaus to death, and ap- 
points Alcimus as high-priest, 318; is 
himself killed, ibid. 

Lysias, situation of, 404 note 1 
Lysimachus, brother of Menelaus, attacks 
the people in Jerusalem, 295 
Lysimachus, execution of, by Herod, 429 
note 1 


Maccabees, the, 306 sqq. ; meaning of the 
name, 309 note 1 ; referred to, in the 
book of Enoch, 347 note 2 ; the books 
of, 462 sqq., 471 note 2 ; first book of, 
463 sq. ; second book of, 162, 464 sqq. ; 
third book of, 283, 468 sqq.; fourth 
book of, 484 sq. 

Macedonia, Judeans in, 239 

Maclueras, an officer sent into Judea by 
Antony, 414 sq. 

Machcerus, castle of, 394 ; on the east of 
the Jordan, 403 

Maked, captured by Judas Maccabams, 
314 

Malachi, the prophet,dcnounces the priests, 
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174; character of his ministry, 17G; 
meaning of the name, 177 note 2; lan- 
guage of, 182; evidence afforded by 
his book of the prevailing spirit of in- 
quiry, 194 ; denounces indifference, 200 
Malich, having been advanced by Anti- 
pater, murders him, 408 ; his own fate, 
ibid. 

Malich, or Malchus, successor of Aretas, 
refuses to aid Herod, 412; war of 
Herod with, 426 ; proposod flight of 
Alexandra to, 427 

Malthaee, mother of Archelaus, 449 
Manahem, an Essee, 373 note 5 ; how 
treated by Herod, 438 
Manasseh, son of high-priest John, mar- 
ries the daughter of Sanballat, 213; 
flees to Samaria, 214, 216 
Manasseh, uncle of Eleazar, high-priest, 
271 

Manasseh, husband of Judith, 476 note 3 
Mareotis, lake, west of Alexandria, set- 
tlement of Therapeutse near, 376 
Mareshah, or Marissa, defeat of priests at, 
by Gorgias, 315; subdued by John 
Hyreanus, 350 ; inhabitants of, mal- 
treated by the Samaritans, 353 ; de- 
stroyed, 412 

Mariamne, daughter of Alexandra, 408 ; 
betrothed to Herod, ibid. ; marriage 
with Herod at Samaria, 416 ; shut up 
in the Alexandreum, 427 ; executed, 428 
Mariamne, a tower at J erusalem erected 
by Herod, 435 
Marion, despot of Tyre, 408 
Marriages, mixed, opposition of Ezra to, 
139; dissolved, 142 sq. ; opposition of 
Nehemiali to, 160; prohibited by the 
covenant, 166 

Mas&da, fortress of, on the south-west of 
the Dead Sea, 382 ; flight of Herod to, 
412; besieged by Antigonus, 413; re- 
lieved by Herod, 414 ; Herod shuts up 
his Idumean relations in, 427 ; refitted 
by Herod, 435 

Masaloth, Syrian troops at, 323 
Masora, the, supposed origination of, by 
Ezra, 164 

Maspha, captured by Judas Maccaboeus, 
314 

Massepka, or Mizpah, 310 
Mattathias, a priest, of the family of 
Joarib, 306 ; retires to Mode’im, 307 ; 
and flees into the wilderness, ibid . ; his 
death, 308 

Mattathias, son of Simon, imprisoned by 
Ptolemaeus, 342 sq. ; and murdered by 
him. 343 

Mattathias, name assumed by Antigonus 
with the high-priesthood, 412,416. See 
Antigonus 

Matthias, high-pricst, deposed by Herod, 
448 


NEII 

Matthias, son of Margaloth, a teacher of 
the law at Jerusalem, executed by 
Herod, 448, 450 

Medeba, formerly a Moabite city. Johanan 
slain at, 324 ; captured by John Hyr- 
eanus, 349 ; situation of, 397 note 6 
Modes, designation employed by JEschy- 
lus and Aristophanes, 40 note 1 
Mediterranean, the, residence of Israelites 
on, 4 ; of Judeans, 239 sq. 

Megillath Ta’anith, the, 381 
Memphis, Israelites in, 3 note 1 
Menelaus, brother of Simon, one of the 
sons of Tobias, obtains the high-priest- 
hood, 295 ; made prisoner, and then 
liberated, 296 ; maintains himself in 
Jerusalem, ibid , ; put to death by Lysias, 
319 

Messianic hopes, of the Judeans in Baby- 
lon, 67 ; Gyrus regarded as the instru- 
ment of their accomplishment, 69 ; 
around Zerubbabel, 117 ; in Eeelesias- 
tieus, 263 ; in the days of Simon, 361 ; 
in the book of Enoch, 348 sq. ; in the 
Wisdom of Solomon, 481, 484 
Miehmash, on the north of Jerusalem, 
Jonathan settles at, 326 
Migdol, Israelites in, 3 note 1 
Miletus, Judeans in, 239 
Mithra, worship of, among the Persians, 
40 note 2 

Mizpah, on the north of Jerusalem, tho 
faithful assemble at, 310 
Mode’im, a town west of Jerusalem, 30 7 ; 

monument erected in, by Simon, 337 
Mordecai, a Chaldean name, 33 note 2 ; 
a Medo-Persian name, 230ftofe3. See 
Book of Esther 

Moses, the ‘Ascension of,’ 479, 496, 498 
Music, influence of Greek, 267 


Nabateans, the foundation of their power, 
153; east of the Jordan, 314, 324; 
the extent of their rule, 351 
Nabuchodrozzor, his treatment of Israel, 
2 ; account of his madness in Daniel, 
2 note 2; his death, 18 
Nabuchodrozzor, name of a king in the 
book of Judith, 475 
Nabunid, the last king of Babylon, 52 
Nahum, the prophet of Elkosh, 93 
Nasi, i.e, royal prince of Judah, a title 
applied to Zerubbabel, 87 note 7 
Nazirites, at Mizpah, 310 ; compared with 
the Essees, 371, 373 

Nectanebus, king of Egypt, alliance of 
Judeans with, 206 

Nehemiah, his resemblance to Ezra, 147 ; 
cup-bearer to Artaxerxes I., 148; his 
behaviour on hearing of the ruinous 
condition of Jerusalem, 149; obtains 
leave to rebuild tho city walls, 150 ; 
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arrival at Jerusalem, ibid. ; difficulties 
in his way. 151 sqq, ; not to be in- 
timidated, 154; organises the defence 
of Jerusalem, 155 sq. ; invited to con- 
ference at Ono, 156 ; his life aimed at, 
157; distributes the work of rebuild- 
ing, and takes part in the consecration 
of the walls, 158 ; his rieorous ad- 
ministration, 159; revisits the Persian 
court, 160 ; returns to Jerusalem, ibid . ; 
later representation of, 161 sqq.; in 
the book of Enoch, 162 ; recovers the 
holy fire, 162; renders Ezra aid in 
establishing the covenant, 167 
Nehemiah, book of, purity of its lan- 
guage, 182, 190; iii. 1-32, 82 note 3, 
86 note 4, 151 note 4, 158 note 2; vii., 
82 note 3 ; viii.-x., 147 note 3, 161 note 
3, 165 note 1 ; xi. 3-xii. 26, 159 note 
2; xi. 25-35, 82 note 3; xii. 27-43, 
158 note 7 

Neriglissor, king of Babylon, 52 note 1 
Nicanor, a Syrian general, his campaign 
against Judas Maccabseus, 310; sent 
by Demetrius against Jerusalem, 321 ; 
is defeated at Capharsalama, and falls 
at Beth-horon, 321 
Nicaso, daughter of Sanballat, 213 
Nicolaus of Damascus, a historian, 395, 
471 ; secretary of Herod, 417 ; sent to 
Rome by him, 443 ; convicts Antipater, 
447 ; intrigues for Archelaus in Rome, 
451 ; his attitude towards the Judeans, 
458 ; and towards heathenism, 459 
Noadiah, a prophetess, bribed against 
Nehemiah, 157 
Nobles, the, or free men, 87 
Numenius, son of Antioclius, sent by 
Jonathan as ambassador to Rome, 
332 ; despatched again to Rome by 
•Simon, 336 


Obadiah, a fragment of an oracle of, re- 
produced by a later prophet, 15 
Obedas or Obodas, an Arabian king, de- 
feats Alexander Jannaeus, 389 ; 442 
Octavian, favours Herod at Rome, 413 ; 
his war with Antony, 425 ; his recog- 
nition of Herod, 427. See Augustus 
Old Testament, feelings to which it owed 
its formation, 280 

Olympus, chamberlain of Herod, 443 
Onias I., high-priest, son of Jaddua, 270 
Onias II., high-priest, son of Simon I., 
271 

Onias III., high-priest, son of Simon II., 
274 ; resists the efforts of Simon to 
crush him, 292 ; is assassinated, 295, 
355; called the ‘prince of the cove- 
nant,’ 296 note 2 

Q nias, son of Onias III., takes refuge in 
Egypt, 355; obtains permission to 
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build the temple at Leontopolis, 356 ; 
resists Ptolemy Physcon, 357 ; his 
position in Egypt, 383 
Onias. of Jerusalem, famous for his 
magical powers, his fate, 398 
Onion, the town and district of the temple 
at Leontopolis, 356 

Ono, west of Jerusalem, Nehemiah invited 
to a conference at, 156 
Oracle, the, of the high-priest, fell into 
disuse, 171 

Oriental Philosophy, influence of, 184 
sq. ; in the Wisdom of Solomon, 480 
note 1 

Ormiza, a village, east of the Jordan, 426 


Pacha, an Assyrian title, applied to Zerub- 
babel, 87 notes 5, 7 

Pachath-Afoab, the governor of Moab, 86 
note 4 

Pacorus, a Parthian prince, 410 
Pacorus, a Parthian officer, 411 
Palestine, origin of the name, 235 note 1 
Paneas, the ancient Dan, 236 ; Scopas 
defeated at, 284 ; temple near, built by 
Herod, 436 

Pappus, sent by Antigonns against Ma- 
chferas. 415 

Parthian Judeans, their contributions to 
the temple, 131 note 4 
Parthians, the, described in the book of 
Enoch, 347 note 2 ; advance of, 403 ; 
overrun Syria, 410 
Patriarchs, the, history of, 473 
Pella, one of the cities of the Decapolis, 
on the east of the Jordan, 236 ; reduced 
by Alexander Jannseus, 301 ; Pompey 
marches through, 399 
Pentateuch, the Samaritan, 217, 281 
Perdiccas, restores Samaria, 227, 236 
Perrna, left to Herod Antipas, 449 
Pergamus, Judeans in, 239 ; the king of, 
seeks alliance with the Judeans, 245 ; 
its alliance sought by John Hyrcanus, 
364 

Peripatetics, among the Judeans, 257 
Persian terms, introduced into Judea, 
180 

Persian power, the, in Syria, overthrown, 
214, 222 

Persians, nature of their religion, 39 sq. ; 

first occurrence of the name, 40 note 1 
Petra, the seat of the Nabatean kings, 
412. See Seta 

Petronius, Roman governor of Egypt, 
assists Herod during a famine, 432 
Phalion, an Idumean of the time of 
Herod, 421 note 2 

Pharisees, the, 365 sqq. ; their abuse of 
prayer, 24, 366 ; their number, 367 ; 
their philosophical views, 368 ; meaning 
of the name, 369 ; promote the intro- 
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Auction of new annual feasts, 380 sq. ; 
their hostility to John Hyrcanus, 382, 
384 ; their discontent with Alexander 
Jannseus, 388 sq. ; their ascendency 
after his death, 392 sqq. ; treatment 
of, by Herod, 438 ; refuse to take the 
oath of allegiance to him, 445 ; their 
degeneration towards the time of Christ, 
498 

Pharos, the island of, 358 
Phasael, eldest son of Antipater, 406 ; 
seeks the Parthians, 411 ; made priso- 
ner, 412 ; kills himself, ibid . 

Phasaelis, a city erected by Herod near 
Jericho, 435 ; bequeathed by Herod to 
Salome, 450 

Phasaelis, a tower at Jerusalem, 435 ; 

Sabinus takes refuge in, 452 
Pheroras, youngest brother of Herod, 
414 ; put in charge of the kingdom by 
Herod, 427 ; laments Mariamne, 428 ; 
made tetrarch of Persea, his suspicions 
of Alexander and Aristobulus, 439, 
441 ; connection of his wife with the 
Pharisees, 445 ; his death, 446 
Philadelphia, formerly Itabbath-Amraon, 
236, 343 ; Herod’s contest at, 426 
Philip, appointed byAntiochus Epiphanes 
guardian of his son, 316 ; seeks aid 
from Egypt, 3 1 7 

Philip, son of Herod by Cleopatra, 449 ; 
tetrarch of north-eastern provinces, 
450 ; left in power by Archelaus, 451 ; 
taxes demanded by Augustus, 455 
Philistines, their territory occupied by 
the Idumeans, 81 ; of Ashdod. their 
league with Sanballat and Tobiah, 155 
Philo, author of an epic poem on Jerusa- 
lem, 260 

Philo, of Alexandria, his description of 
the Basket-feast, 358 ; and of the 
Therapeutse, 375 sqq. 

Philosophy, influence of Oriental, 184 
sq. ; uew Scholastic language of, 189; 
sceptical tendencies of, in the book of 
Koheleth, 193 sq. ; influence of Greek, 

256 sqq., 275; among the Samaritans, 
279 ; among the Pharisees, 368 ; in 
the Wisdom of Solomon, 480 

Philostephanus, an officer of Ptolemy 
Lathurus, 387 

Philoteria, a city on the lake of Galilee, 

- 23 °. 

Phoenicia, occupied by Ptolemy Lagi, 
225 ; Judeans in, 239 
Phoenicians, alliance of Judeans with, 206 
Phylacteries, origin of, 367 note 3 
‘Pilgrim songs,’ in the Psalter, 102 
Pious, the, see Chasidecs and Pharisees 
Pitholaus, an officer of Aristobulus, 403, 
408 ; put to death by Cassius, 403 
Platonic school, the, among the Judeans, 
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Pollio, a Pharisee, teacher of Sameas, 413, 
423 

Pompey, arrives at Damascus, 398 ; 
marches through Jericho to attack 
Jerusalem, 399; his triumph, 401 

Prayer, power of, during the Captivity, 
23 ; abuse of, ill the age of the Phari- 
sees, 24 ; in public worship, 145 ; prac- 
tice of, among the Pharisees, 366 

Priesthood, the, its position under the 
Hagiocracy, 204 

Priests, the, their activity in the return 
from the Captivity, 84 ; their share in 
the erection of the second temple, 101, 
102 ; twenty-four divisions for the 
temple-service, 113; their immunity 
from taxes, requested by Ezra, 136; 
assist Ezra in the public services, 146; 
their behaviour denounced by Malachi, 
174 

Pronunciation, difference between the 
Hellenistic and that of theMasora, 132 
note 2 

Prophecy, its position during the exile, 
35 sq. ; causes of its extinction, 175 
sqq. 

Prophetic teaching, cessation of, during 
the Captivity, 9 sq. 

Prophetic books, re-edited in the Persian 
age, 191 

Prophetic-poetic compositions in the later 
Greek age, 473 sqq. 

Prophets, during the second generation 
of the exiles, 41 sq., 46 sq. ; assembled 
round the new sanctuary, 102; bribed 
against Nehemiah, 157 

Proselytes, of the first degree, 28 note 2 ; 
their importance in the history of 
Israel, 31 

Proseuchse, established in heathen coun- 
tries, 23, 242 note 8 

Proverbs, book of, xxxi. 10-31, 189 note 
2 

Psalms, the later, composition of, 191 

Psalms, the book of, xiv. (liii.), 7 note 3, 
42, 102 note 7 ; xxiii., 187 note 2 ; 
xxvii. 1-6, 187 note 2; xxx., 112 note 
4 ; xxxiii., 187 note 3 ; xxxv., 188 note 

2 ; .xliv., 120 note 1 ; xlvii., 112 note 4 ; 
liii., 7 note 3, 42; lvi.-lviii., 16 note 4; 
lx., 120 note 1 ; lxvi. 1-12, 112 note 4, 

187 note 3 ; lxvii., 112 note 4, 187 note 

3 ; lxviii., 98 note 1, 112 note 4 ; Ixix., 
16 note 3, 188 note 2 ; lxxi., 16 note 3, 

188 note 2; lxxiii., 16 note 3 ; lxxiv., 
120 note 1, 188 note 3 ; lxxvii., 16 note 
3, 98 note 1, 192 note 1; lxxviii., 121 
note 4, 191 note 6 ; Ixxix., 120 note 1, 
188 note 3 ; lxxx., 98 note 1, 120 note 
1, 188 note 3 ; lxxxi., 98 note 1, 187 
note 3 ; lxxxii., 16 note 4 ; lxxxiii., 148 
note 3, 153 note 4, 155, 188 note 3; 
Ixxxv., 120 note 1 ; Ixxxvi., 187 note 
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4 ; lxxxvii., 102 notes 6, 7, 188 note 4 ; 
lxxxix., 119, 120; xc.-el., 187 note 3; 
xci., 62 note 1, 114 note 3, 187 note 1 ; 
xciii., 112 note 4; xciv., 16 note 3; 
xcv., 112 note 4; xcvii., 54 note 1; 
xcviii., 54 note 2; xcix., 191 note 6; 
cii., 16 note 3, 188 note 2; ciii., civ., 
114 note 3; cv., 191 note 6; cvi., 173 
note 1, 191 note 6 ; cvii., 173 note 1 ; 
cviii., 187 note 4; cix., 188 note 2; 
cxi., cxiii., 188 note 1; cxi.-cxiv., 173 
note 1 ; cxv., 101 ; cxvi., 101, 182 note 
2, 187 note 1 ; cxviii., 101 ; cxix., 172, 
188 note 1, 189 ; cxx., 188 note 4 ; 
cxx.-cxxxiv., 102 note 7 ; cxxi., 44 note 
2 ; cxxiii., 7 note 3 ; cxxiv., 7 note 2 ; 
cxxvi., 115 note 1 ; cxxix., 7 note 2 ; 
exxxi., 44 note 2; cxxxii., 102 note 7, 
119, 191 note 6; cxxxiii., 44 note 2; 
exxxiw, \\\notc 1 ; cxxxvi., 191 note 
6; cxxxvii., 7 note 3, 102 note 7, 115 
note 2 ; cxxxviii., 125 ; cxxxix., 62 note 
1, 114 note 3, 182 note 2, 187 note 1 ; 
cxliv., 187 note 4; cxlvii., 148 note 3, 
161 note 1 ; cxlvii., cxlviii., 173 note 
2 ; cxlix., 148 note 3, 161 note 1 ; cl., 
191 note 5 

Psalms of Solomon, 301 sq. 

Ptolemseus, son of Dorymenes, his 
campaign against Judas JVIaccabseus, 
310 

Ptolemaeus, son of Chabfib, son-in-law of 
Simon, 341 ; murders Simon, 342 ; im- 
prisons Mattathias and Judas, 342 sq. ; 
and their mother, 343 ; executes them, 
and flees across the Jordan, ibid. 

Ptolemsens, son of Mennseus, oppresses 
Damascus, 391, 394 ; marries the widow 
of Aristobulus, 404 ; brings back 
Antigonus, 408 

Ptolemseus, minister of Herod, 417 

Ptolemais, the ancient Accho, 314 ; Alex- 
ander Balas in, 327 ; Jonathan appears 
before Demetrius at, 330 ; Jonathan 
made prisoner at, 333 ; besieged by 
Alexander Jannseus, 3S7 ; but not re- 
duced, 392 ; besieged by Tigranes, 393 ; 
Herod lands at, 413; Herod accom- 
panies Octavian to, 427 

Ptolemy Lagi, oceupies Phoenicia and 
Ccele-Syria, 225 ; and Jerusalem, 226 

Ptolemy I., concedes the Macedonian 
Isopolity to the Judeans in Egypt, 
237 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, liberates the Ju- 
deans in Egypt, 226 note 2, 244 ; sends 
to Jerusalem for a copy of the law, 
250 ; consequences of his death, 282 
sq. ; narrative of, in the book of Aris- 
teas, 472 

Ptolemy Euergetes, his expedition against 
the Syrian kingdom, 283 

Ptolemy Philopator, 227 ; his wars with 


RUT 

Antiochus the Great, 283 sq. ; narrative 
of him in 3 Macc., 469 sq. 

Ptolemy Epiphaues, his agreement with 
Antiochus the Great, 284 ; plunges 
Egypt into embarrassments. 291 
Ptolemy Philoni6tor, attains independent 
power, 294 note 5 ; captured by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, 296 ; settles a dis- 
pute about the pre-eminence of Jerusa- 
lem or Gcrizim, 353 sq. ; grants a, 
sanctuary at Leontopolis to Onias, 356; 
his death, 357 

Ptolemy Physcon, sends Alexander Zebina 
to the Syrians, 352 ; advances from 
Cyrene after the death of his brother 
Ptolemy Philometor, 357 
Ptolemy Lathurus, intended to come to 
the rescue of Samaria, 353 ; attacks 
Asocliis, 387 ; advances through the 
country, 388 

Punctuation, connection between the 
Hebrew and Syriac, 132 note 2 
Pftrim, feast of, first celebrated in Persia, 
231 ; not long kept up in Egypt, 358 ; 
celebration of, in distant lands, 380 ; a 
preliminary celebration of the Passover, 
380 note 7 


Raepta, an Arabian fortress, taken by 
Herod, 443 

Ragaba, in the territory of Gerasa, be- 
sieged by Alexander Jannaeus, 392 
Rages, a city of Media, 212 note 2 
Ramathem, a Samaritan district attached 
to Judah. 228 

Raphael, delineation of, in the book of 
Tobit, 211 

Raphia, victory of Ptolemy Philopator at, 
283 ; captured by Alexander Jannseus, 
388 

Raphon captured by Judas Maccabseus, 
314 

Rehum, a Persian councillor in Samaria, 
107 

Ressa, a fortress, south of Jerusalem, 414 
Return from the Captivity, number of 
those who accompanied Zerubbabel, 82 
sq. 

Rhesa Meshullam, said to have succeeded 
Zerubbabel, 118 note 7 
Rhinocolfira, on the Egyptian boundary, 
392 

Rhodes, Herod visits Octavian in, 427 
Rome, community of Judeans in, 240 ; 
attitude of, to the Syrian disputes, 316 ; 
league with, 322; Jonathan despatches 
ambassadors to, 332 ; Numenius sent 
with gifts to, by Simon, 336 ; embas- 
sies of John Hyrcanus, 352, 364 ; final 
supremacy of, 456 
Rufus, an officer of Archelaus, 452 
Ruth, book of, 211 
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Sabbecus, a Samaritan disputant in 
Alexandria, 354 

Sabbatical year, the, its observance re- 
ordained by Ezra, 166 sq., 343, 416 
Sabinus, a Homan officer, despatched to 
Jerusalem by Augustus, 452 ; influences 
Augustus on behalf of Archelaus, 455 
Sadducees, the, origin and character of, 
275 sqq. ; disputes of the Pharisees 
with, 368 ; contrasted with the Essees, 
371, 374, 378; their position under 
Alexander Jannams, 387 
Salome, sister of Herod, intrigues against 
Mariamne, 425, 428 ; her suspicions of 
Alexander and Aristobulus, 439, 441 ; 
marries Alexis, 445 ; releases the depu- 
ties shut up in Jerieko, 449 ; Herod’s 
bequests to her, 450 ; proceeds to Home, 
451 ; taxes demanded by Augustus, 455 
Samaria, a Persian officer resident in, 88; 
occupied by aliens after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, 89 ; colonists of 
heathen extraction in, 99 ; language of, 
182; its importance at the time of 
Zerubbabel, 220 ; subjugation of, by 
Alexander, 222 ; destroyed by Perdie- 
cas, 227 ; and restored, 227, 236; said 
to have been made tributary to Jeru- 
salem by Alexander, 228 ; reduced by 
John Hyreanus, 350 ; and destroyed, 
353 ; when restored, takes the name 
of Gabiniopolis, 401 ; Herod marries 
Mariamne in, 416 ; Herod retires to, 
after the murder of Mariamne, 428 ; 
rebuilt under the name of Sebaste, 430 ; 
Alexander and Aristobulus executed at, 
444; Homans at, 453; its loyalty re- 
warded, 455 

Samaritan Pentateuch, the, 217 sqq. 
Samaritans, the, fictitious account of 
their return, 96 ; propose to assist in 
the erection of the second temple, 
103 ; their offer rejected, 104 ; relations 
with Jerusalem, 121; build a temple 
of their own, 213 sqq., 220 sqq. ; em- 
ployed as soldiers by Alexander, 237 ; 
in Home, 240 ; their traditions about 
the Greek translation of the law, 253 
sq.; condition of, during the Greek 
period, 277 sqq. ; their philosophical 
schools, 279 ; limit themselves to their 
Pentateuch, 281; tendencies of, in the 
Greek age 287 sq. ; maltreat the inha- 
bitants of Mareshah, 352 sq. ; punished 
by John Hyreanus, 353 ; hostility 
between them and the Judeans, ibid . ; 
called Cutheans, 354 ; resembled the 
Essees in their reverence for Moses, 
377 

Sameas or Shammai, a member of the 
Syuedrium, 407. 413, 423 
Samega, probably on the lake of Merom, 
taken by John Hyreanus, 349 
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Sanballat, governor of the Samaritans, 
153 ; his anger at the rebuilding of Je- 
rusalem, 154; league with the Philis- 
tines, 155; his last attempt, 156; his 
letter to Nehemiah, ibid. 

Sanballat, Persian governor of Samaria 
under Darius III., story of, 213 sq. ; 
submits to Alexander, 214 ; and obtains 
leave to build a temple on Gerizim, 
ibid . ; his death, ibid. 

Sanhedrin, the, or Council of the Seventy, 
its first institution, 167 ; its jurisdic- 
tion, 168 ; Herod appears before, 407 
Saphon, in Galilee, 387 
Sappho, a fortress south of Arus, 454 
Sara, story of, in the book of Tobit, 210 sq. 
Saramalla, advises Phasael to flee, 412 
Sardians, the, their decree in favour of 
the Judeans, 364 
Sardis, Judeans in, 239 
Saturninus, Roman governor of Syria, in- 
tercedes for Alexander and Aristobulus, 
444 

Scaurus, a general of Pompey, decides in 
favour of Aristobulus, 398 
Scopas, an Egyptian general of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, his campaign against An- 
tioch us the Great, 284 
Scribes, the, trained up by Ezra, 144 ; 
their services to the people, 145 sqq., 
367 ; their Biblical science. 489 
Scriptures, the, read in public worship 
under Ezra, 146 sq. 

Scythopolis (Beth-shean), south-west of 
the lake of Galilee, for a long time a 
free city, 89, 236 ; chastised by the 
sons of John Hyreanus, 353 : Pompey 
marches through, 399 ; called Nysa, 
401 note 5 ; one of the cities of the De- 
capolis, 455 note 4 

Sebaste, the name of Samaria after its 
restoration by Herod, 401 
Sela, the centre of the rule of the Naba- 
teans, 351 

Seleuceia, on the Orontes, captured by 
Antioehus the Great, 283 
Seleuceia, a city near the Lake of Jordan, 
236 

Seleuceia, near the Lake of Galilee, re- 
duced by Alexander Janmeus, 391 
Seleucidse, the, references to them in 
the book of Enoch, 346 
Seleucus I. Nicator, transports Judoans 
to Antioch, 237 

Seleucus Callinicus, his wars with Egypt, 
283 

Seleucus Ceraunus, son of Seleucus Calli- 
nicus, his early death, 283 
Seleucus Philopator, sou of Antioehus the 
Great, 291 ; sends Heliodorus to Jeru- 
salem, 292 ; his death, 292 
Seleucus IV. Philopator, alluded to iu 
Dan. vii. 24, 304 note 1 
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Scpphoris, in Galileo, attacked by Pto- 
lemy La tli virus, 387 ; made the centre 
of a district, 403 ; palace of Herod at, 
430 note 1; insurrection of Judas in, 
453 ; chastised by Varus, ibid. 
Septuagint Version, origin of the, 249 
sqq., 472 . 

Seron, a Syrian general, defeated at Beth- 
horon by Judas Maccabaeus, 309 
‘ Servant of Jahveh,’ meaning of tho 
phrase, 42, 45 

Seventy, Council of the, its first institution, 
107 ; and jurisdiction, 108 sqq., 407 
Skammai. See Sameas 
Shealtiel, father of Zerubbabel, 83 note 5 
Shechaniah, a layman of Jerusalem, in 
the time of Ezra, 141 
Shechem, the ancient capital of Ephraim, 
218; its subsequent fame, 220 ; made 
the subject of an epic poem, 260 
Shemaiah, a prophet, his intended 
treachery against Nehemiah, 157 
Shenazar, a Chaldean name, 33 note 2 
Sherezer, a Chaldean name, 33 note 2 
Sheshbazzar or Sasabazzar, the court 
name of Zerubbabel, 87 
Shethar-Boznai, a Persian officer in Wes- 
tern Syria, 110 

Shimshai, a royal secretary in Samaria, 
107 

Sibylline verses, the, 261, 360 sq. 

Sidon, Scopas shut up in, 284 ; oppression 
of the Judeans in Galilee, 314 
Sidon ian sailors employed in transporting 
timber for the second temple, 101 
Silas, tyrant of Lysias, 404 note 1 
Silo, a Roman officer under Ventidius, 
413 

Simon I„ the Just, traditions of, 169 ; 

son of Onias I., high-priest, 270 
Simon II., son of Onias II., high-priest, 
272 ; his additions to the temple, 273 ; 
restores the walls of Jerusalem, 274 
Simon, one of the ‘ sons of Tobias,’ invites 
the Syrians to plunder the temple, 292 
Simon, second son of Mattathias, brother 
of Judas Maccabaeus, 308; his suc- 
cesses in Galilee, 314 ; vainly attempts 
to arrest the march of Nicanor, 321 ; 
besieged in Beth-basi, 326; captures 
Beth-zur, 331 ; occupies Joppa and 
Ascalon, 332 ; fortifies Adida, ibid . ; 
equips an army against Tryphon, 333 ; 
recognised as high -priest by Demetrius, 
334 ; obtains possession of the temple- 
mountain and citadel of Jerusalem, 
335 ; his administration, 336 ; desig- 
nated commander-in-chief, and prince 
of the nation, 336 ; erects a monument 
to his father and brothers in Mode’im, 
337 ; negotiations with Antiochus 
Sidetes, 338 ; appoints his son Johanan 
to the chief command, 339 ; his coinage, 


TEM 

ibid., 340 ; perpetual sovereignty con- 
ferred on him. 361 ; called the k prince 
of the pious’ in 1 Macc., 463 
Simon, an Essee, 373 note 5 
Simon, a priest of Jerusalem, made high- 
priest by Herod, 441 ; deposed, 446 

Simon, a former slave of Herod, assumes 
the crown, 453 

Sinim, the, the Pelnsians, 3 note 1 
Siracli, the Son of, book of, 190, 262 sqq. 
See Ecclcsiasticns 

Smerdis, the Pseudo-Magi an, also called 
Artashashta, succeeds Cambyses, 106 ; 
succeeded by Darius, 108 
Soomus, an officer of Herod, 427 
Solomon, Psalms of, 301 sq., 498 
Solomon, table of, 400 note 3 
Solomon, sepulcliro of, Herod’s treatment 
of, 435 

Solomon, the Wisdom of, 479 sqq. 

Solymi, the, supposed by Josephus to be 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 118 
Songs, composition of, during the Capti- 
vity, 16 sq., 20; of the new Jerusa- 
lem, 187 sq. ; of the Samaritans, 279, 
281 

Sosius, a Roman general under Antony, 
415 

‘ Sovereignty of Jahveh,’ after the libera- 
tion, 55 sq. 

Spartans, the, ambassadors from, 245 ; 

ambassadors sent by Jonathan to, 332 
Stoics, among the Judeans, 257 
Strato, tower of, on the coast, 236 ; be- 
sieged by Alexander Jannaeus, 387 ; 
becomes Caesarea, 430 
Sycbar, origin of the name, 220 note 1 
Syllaeus, an Arab chief, 442; opposes 
Herod in Rome, 443 ; meets Antipater 
at Rome, 446 

Synagogues, erection of, 242 sq. 
Synedrium, the. See Sanhedrin 
Syrian troops in Palestine, 285 


Tabernacles the, feast of, kept in Ezra’s 
time, 144 

Taphne, Israelites in, 3 note 1 

Taphon, fortified by Bacchides, 325 note 
2 

Tarichaeae, on the lake of Galilee, 403 

Tatnai, governor of Western Syria, 110 

Taurus, a fortress near Jericho, 401 
note 7 

Taxes, paid to Rome, 406 note 4 ; im- 
posed by Augustus on the Herodeans, 
455 

Temple, the, at Jerusalem, rebuilt under 
Zerubbabel, 99 sqq., 432, 433 note 1 ; 
the foundations laid, 102 ; its erection 
stopped through the intrigues of the 
Samaritans, 105 ; resumed in the .reign 
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of Darius, 109 ; presents sent by the 
Babylonian Judeans, 111 ; its comple- 
tion and consecration, 112 ; its dimen- 
sions, 113; grants from the royal 
treasury for tho sacrifices, 113 note 3 ; 
the court of the Gentiles added, 173 ; 
ad litions to, by Simon II., 273 ; gifts to 
it from heathen princes, 290 ; attempt 
of Heliodorus to penetrate into it, 292 ; 
robbed by Menelaus, 295 ; entered by 
Antioehus, 296 sq. ; changed into one 
of Zeus Olympius, 298 ; purified by 
Judas Maccabseus, 311 ; changes de- 
signed by Alcimus, 325 ; feast of the 
consecration of, 380 ; entered by Pom- 
pey, and plundered by Crassus, 400 
Temple of Herod, 432 sqq. ; the eagle 
over the entrance torn down, 447 sq. ; 
plundered by the Homans, 452 
Temple-mountain, besieged and occupied 
by the Syrians, 318; occupied by Ni- 
canor’s troops, 321 ; retaken by the 
party of Judas Maccabeus, 322 ; forti- 
fied by Simon, 335 ; occupied by Jona- 
than, 378 ; protracted siege of, by 
Pompey, 400 

Temple service, the, re-organised, 113 
Temple of the Samaritans, 213, 220 sqq. ; 

rebuilt by Herod, 430 
Ten Tribes, return of the, 88 sqq. ; pre- 
dictions about them, 90 ; traditions of 
their fate, 91 sqq.; attempts to re- 
discover them, 92 ; their descendants 
in the northern provinces, 94 sq. ; in 
the Crimea, 496 sq. 

Teron, a soldier of Herod, intercedes for 
Alexander and Aristobulus, 444 
Thammath-Pharathon, fortified by Bac- 
chides, 325 note 2 

Theodorus, son of Zeno, attacked by 
Alexander Jannaeus, 388 ; his treasures 
concealed in Gerasa, 391 
Theodosius, a Samaritan disputant in 
Alexandria, 354 

Theodotus, author of an epic poem on 
the history of Shechem, 260 
Theophrastus, a pupil of Aristotle, writes 
about the Judeans, 247 
Therapeutae, the, in Egypt, 375; their 
characteristics, 376 sq. 

Theudion, involved in a conspiracy against 
Herod, 446 

Thrace, Judeans in, 239 
Thracians, employed as mercenaries by 
Herod, 420 

Thrcx, a fortress near Jericho, 401 note 7 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, occupies 
Syria, 393 

Tirshatha, the, 87 ; limits of his jurisdic- 
tion, 88 ; the office apparently in 
abeyance after the death of Zerub- 
ba b el , 1 1 8 . See Ze ru bba bel 
Tobiah, governor of Ammon, 153 ; his 


YES 

anger at the rebuilding of Jerusalem, 
154; his league with the Philistines, 
155; his secret correspondence with 
nobles at Jerusalem, 157; a residence 
in the temple assigned him, 159 
Tobias, sons of. the, 271, 277 
Tobias, son of Tobit, 210 sq. 

Tobit, a member of the tribe of Naphtali, 
story of, 210 sqq. 

Tobit, book of, representations of relations 
between Israel and tho heathen, 33 
note 1 ; 93 ; 131 ; artificial names in, 
189 note 1 ; its date, 209 sqq.; 474 
note 2 ; 478 

Traehoneans, their disturbances in the 
reign of Herod, 440, 442 
Trachonitis, assigned to Philip, 455 notes 
Tryphon, a Syrian noble, sets up Alexan- 
der Balas as king of Syria, 331 ; in- 
vites Jonathan to Beth-she&n, 333 ; 
makes him prisoner at Ptolemais, ibid ; 
marches south, followed by Simon, 334 ; 
executes Jonathan, ibid. ; and An- 
tiochus the younger, ibid. ; defeated by 
Antioehus Sidetes, 338 
Tubin, the land of, Judeans in, oppressed 
by the Ammonites, 313 
Twelve tribes of Israel, the idea still pre- 
served, 86, 95 

Twelve, Council of the, retained by Ezra, 
170 

Tyre, probably the seat of a Persian 
governor, 88 note 2 ; games of Heracles 
at, embassy of Jason to, 294 ; its op- 
pression of Judeans in Galilee, 314 
Tyrian sailors, employed in transporting 
timber for the second temple, 101 

‘ Unnamed, the Great,’ 4 note 5, 15 note 4, 
22 ; proclaims the mission of Israel to 
the heathen, 29 ; looks for the glory of 
Jerusalem, 32 ; but not for a Messiah, 
36 ; lus prophetic teachings, 42 sqq. ; 
lived in Egypt, 42 ; completes the pro- 
phetic work of the Old Covenant, 43 ; 
proclaims the direct interposition of 
Jahveh, 53 ; refers to the sacred vessels, 
78 note 2 ; anticipations of assistance 
from the heathen, 79 note 3 .; warnings 
about the temple, 99 
Urim and Thummim, the, loss of, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, 85 ; not 
restored, 171 

Varus, Quintilins, governor of Syria, 
convicts Antipater, 447 ; suppresses an 
insurrection at Jerusalem, 452 ; further 
proceedings, 453 sq. 

Ventidius, governor of Syria, 413 
Vessels, the sacred, restored by Cyrus, 78 ; 
story of their restoration by Darius, 
126 sq. 
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Yolumnius, deputy governor of Syria, 
sent b}' Herod to Koine, 443 


Wisdom of Jesus, son of Siraeh, the, 100, 
262 sqq. 

Wisdom of Solomon, the, its view of the 
pre-eminence of Israel, 459 ; its date 
suid contents, 479 sqq. 

Worship, public, organised by Ezra, 145 


Xerxes, Egypto-Persiau wars under, 148 
note 3 


Zabadeans, a tribe in the Arabian desert, 
conquered by Jonathan, 332 

Zadok, founder of the school of the Saddu- 
cees, 275 

Zarathustrian religion, the, its nature, 
39 sq. ; effect of, on Jahveism, 183 sqq., 
188 sq. 

Zechariah, the prophet, his address to the 
Judean residents in Babylon, 129 ; his 
prophetic power, 175; influence of 
Zarathustrian idoas upon, 185, 188 ; 
his style, 188 

Zechariah, book of, i. 7-vi. 8, 111 note 2, 
184 note 2 

Zeno, governor of Philadelphia, 343 


ZOR 

Zcnodorus, in possession pi the greater 
part of the principality of Lysanias, 
430 

Zerubbabel, a Chaldean name, 33 note 2 
Zorubbabel, his family, 83 sq. ; derivation 
of his name. 87 note 6 ; his position on 
his first arrival at Jerusalem, 86 ; his 
dutios as Tirshatha, 87 ; contributes 
largely to the building of tho temple, 
100 ; falls into disgraeo, 107 ; addressed 
by Haggai, 109; and referred to by 
Zechariah, 111 ; uncertainty as to the 
date of his death, 116 ; Messianic hopes 
gather round him, 1 1 7, 125 ; no descend- 
ant filled his offieo of Tirshatha, 118 ; 
tradition of his return to Babylon, 118 
note 7 ; probable calamities of his later 
years, 1 20 ; author of Ps. exxxii., ibid. ; 
and of Ps. cxxxviii., 125 ; living at the 
consecration of the temple, ibid . ; story 
of the way in which he obtained from 
Darius the restoration of the sacred 
vessels, 126 sq. ; various traditions 
about him incorporated by Josephus, 
128 note 3 ; temple of, 432, 433 note 1 
Zerubbabel, apocalypse of, by a Rabbini- 
cal writer, 128 

Zoilus, an upstart prince, attacked by 
Alexander Jannfeus, 387 
Zorobabel, Hellenistic form of Zerub- 
babel, 83 note 5 
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John S. Stuart-Glennie, M.A. Post 8vo. 

[ In May. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

By James Anthony Froi/de, M.A. late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. price 12s. 


Miscellaneous Writings of John 

Conington, INI. A. late Corpus Professor of 
Latin in the University of Oxford. Edited 
by J. A. Symonds, M.A. With a Memoir 
by II. J. S. Smith, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S. 2 
vols. 8vo. price 28s. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Mis- 

cellaneous Works. Crown Svo. price 6s. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. 

Sydney Smith ; a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and 
Conversation. Crown Svo. 3s. Gd. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a 
Religious Sceptic. By Henry Rogers. 
Twelfth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith. 

By Henry Rogers. Third Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. price 3s. Gd. 

Lord Macaulay’s Miscellaneous 

Writings: — 

Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo. Portrait, 21s. 
People’s Edition, I vol. crown 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

Lord Macaulay’s Miscellaneous 

Writings and Speeches. Student’s Edition, 
in One Volume, crown Svo. price Gs. 

The Election of Representatives, 

Parliamentary and Municipal ; a Treatise. 
By Thomas Hare, Barrister-at-Law. 
Fourth Edition, adapting the proposed Law 
to the Ballot, with Appendices on the Pre- 
ferential and the Cumulative Vote. Post 
Svo. price 7s. 

Chips from a German Workshop ; 

being Essays on the Science of Religion, 
and on Mythology. Traditions, and Customs. 
By F. Max Muller, M.A. Ac. Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 3 vols. 
8vo. £2. 

A Budget of Paradoxes. By 

Augustus De Morgan, F.R.A.S. and 
C.P.S. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Re- 
printed, with the Author’s Additions, from 
the Athenaum. Svo. price 15s. 

The Secret of Hegel: being the 
Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By James Hutchison Stir- 
ling, LL.D. Edin. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of 

Law. Together with Whewell and Hegel, 
and Ilcgel and Air. W. R. Smith ; a Vindi 
cation in a Physico-Mathematical Regard 
By J. II. Stirling, LL.D. Edin. 8vo,pricc6s 
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As Regards Protoplasm. By J . II. 
Stirling, LL.D. Etlin. Second Edit., with 
Additions, in reference to Mr. Huxley’s 
Second Issue and a new Preface in reply 
to Mr. lluxley in ‘Yeast.’ 8vo. price 2s. 

Sir William Hamilton; being the 
Philosophy of Perception : an Analysis. 
By J. II. Stirling, LL.I). Edin. 8vo. 5s. 

The Philosophy of Necessity; or, 

Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By Charles Bray. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Os. 

A Manual of Anthropology, or 

Sience of Man, based on Modern Research. 
By Charles Bray. Crown 8vo. Gs. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral 

Correlates. By Charles Bray. 8vo. 5 s. 

Time and Space ; a Metaphysical 
Essay. By Shadwortii H. Hodgson. 
8vo. price 16s. 

The Theory of Practice ; an Ethical 
Inquiry. By Siiadworth H. Hodgson. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


Astronomy, Meteorology, 

Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir 

J. F. W. Herschel, Bart. M.A Eleventh 
Edition, with 9 Plates and numerous Dia- 
grams. Square crown 8vo. 12s. 

Essays on Astronomy. A Series of 
Papers on Planets and Meteors, the Suu 
and sun-surrounding Space, Stars and Star 
Cloudlets; and a Dissertation on the ap- 
proaching Transit of Venus : preceded by a 
Sketch of the Life and Work of Sir J. 
Herschel. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. With 
10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 12s. 

Sehellen’s Spectrum Analysis, in 

its Application to Terrestrial Substances 
and the Physical Constitution of the Hea- 
venly Bodies. Translated by Jane and 
C. Lassell ; edited, with Notes, bv W. 
Huggins, LL.D. F.R.S. With 13 Plates 
(6 coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28s. 

The Sun ; Ruler, Light, Fire, and 

Life of the Planetary System. By Richard 
A. Proctor, B.A. F.R. A. S. Second Edition ; 
with 10 Plates (7 coloured) and 107 Wood- 
cuts. Crown Svo. price 14s. 

Saturn and its System. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A. 8vo. with 14 Plates, 14s. 


Ueberweg’s System of Logie 

and History of Logical Doctrines. Trans- 
lated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. 
Lindsay, M.A. F.R.S.E. 8vo. price 16s. 

The Senses and the Intellect. 

By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Prof, of Logic 
in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 
8 vo. 15s. 

Mental and Moral Science : a 

Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6c?. Or sepa- 
rately : Part I. Mental Science t 6s. 6c/. 
Part II. Moral Science y 4s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Human Nature; 

being an Attempt to Introduce the Expe- 
rimental Method of Reasoning into Moral 
Subjects. By David IIume. Edited, with 
Notes, &c. by T. II. Green, Fellow, and 
T. II. Grose, late Scholar, of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. [7n the press. 

Essays Moral, Political, and Li- 
terary. By David Hume. By the same 
Editors. 2 vols. 8vo. [/« the press. 


Popular Geography, cj-c. 

Magnetism and Deviation of the 

Compass. For the use of Students in 
Navigation and Science Schools. By John 
Merrifield, LL.D. F.R.A.S. With Dia- 
grams. 18mo. price Is. 6c?. 

Air and Rain; the Beginnings of 
a Chemical Climatology. By Robert 
Angus Smith, Ph.D. F.R.S. F.C.S. Govern- 
ment Inspector of Alkali Works, with 8 
Illustrations. 8vo. price 24s. 

The Star Depths; or, other Suns 
than Ours; a Treatise on Stars, Star-Sys- 
tems, and Star-Cloudlets. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A. Crown 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations. [ Nearly ready. 

The Orbs Around Us ; a Series 
of Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Coloured 
Pairs of Suns. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
Crown 8 vo. price 7s. 6c/. 

Other Worlds than Ours ; the 

Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. Third Edition, 
revised and corrected ; with 14 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6c?. 
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Celestial Objects for Common 

Telescopes. By T. W. Webb, M.A. F.K.A.S. 
I New Edition, revised, with Map of the 
Moon and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 
7s. Gd. 

A New Star Atlas, for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in Twelve 
I Circular Maps (with Two Index Elates) 

| Intended as a Companion to 4 Webb’s Celes- 
tial Objects for Common Telescopes.’ With 
a Letterpress Introduction on the Study of 
the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagrams. By 
Richard A. Proctor, B.A. IIou. Sec. 
R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and IG Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


A General Dictionary of Geo- 

graph}', Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical ; forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A. Keith 
Johnston, F.R.S.E. New Edition, 
thorougldy revised. [Ym the press. 

The Public Schools Atlas of 

Modern Geography. In Thirty-one Maps, 
exhibiting clearly the more important 
Physical Features of the Countries deli- 
neated, and Noting all the Chief Places of 
Historical, Commercial, and Social Interest. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. 
G. Butler, M.A. Imperial quarto, price 
3s. Gd. sewed; 5s. eloth. 

Nautical Surveying, an Intro- 
duction to the Practical and Theoretical 
Study of. By John Knox Laughton, 
M.A. F.R.A.S. Small 8vo. price 6s. 


Natural History and Popular Science. 


Popular Lectures on Scientific 

Subjects. By H. Helmholtz, Professor of 
Physiology, formerly in the University of 
Heidelberg, and now in the University of 
Berlin, Foreign Member of the Royal 
Society of London. Translated by E. 
Atkinson Ph.D. F.C.S Professor of Ex- 
perimental Science, Staff College. With 
many Illustrative Wood Engravings. 8vo. 
price 12s. Gd. 

Introduction to Experimental 

Physies, Theoretical and Practical ; inclu- 
ding Direetiens for Constructing Physical , 
Apparatus and for Making Experiments, i 
By A. F. Weiniiold, Professor in the 
Royal Tech n i cal Sch ool a t Ch c mn i t z . T r an s- 
lated and edited (with the Author’s sanc- 
tion) by B. Loewy, F.R.A.S. With a 
Preface by G. C. Foster, F.R.S. Professor 
of Physics in University College, London. 
With numerous Wood Engravings. 8vo. 
price 18s. 

Natural Philosophy for General 

Readers and Young Persons ; a Course of 
Physics divested of Mathematical Formulas 
and expressed in the language of daily fife. 
Translated from Ganot’s Cours de Physique , 
by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Crown 8vo. 
with 404 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6 d. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy. Revised by the 
Author's Son, and augmented by Convcrsa- , 
tions on Spectrum Analysis and Solar 
Chemistry. With 36 Plates. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. Gd. 


Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on 

Physics, Experimental and Applied, for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and 
Edited with the Author’s sanction by 
E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate 
and 726 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 

£ext-Books of Science, Mechanical 
and] Phvsical. Edited bvT. M. Goodevf, 
M.A. and C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S. 
Small 8vo. price 3s. 6c/. each : — 

1. Goodeve’s Mechanism. 

2. Bloxam’s Metals. 

3. M i leek’s Inorganic Chemistry. 

4. Griffin’s Algebra and Trigonometry. 
Griffin’s Notes and Solutions. 

5. Watson’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

6. Maxwell’s Theory of Heat. 

7. Meuki fi eld’s Technical Arithmetic 

and Mensuration. 

Key, by the Rev. John Hunter, M.A. 

8. Anderson's Strength of Materials. 

9. "Jen kin's Electricity and Magnetism. 

Dove’s Law Of Storms, considered in 
connexion with the ordinary Movements of 
the Atmosphere. Translated by R. IIJ 
Scott, M.A. T.C.D. 8vo. 10s. 6c/. 

The Correlation of Physical 

Forces. By Sir W. R. Grove, Q.C. V.P.R.S 
Fifth Edition, revised, and Augmented by a 
Discourse on Continuity. 8vo. 10s. Gd 

Fragments of Science, fiy Jou 
Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. Third Edition 
8vo. price 1 Is 
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Heat a Mode of Motion. By John 
Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 10s. 6c/. 
Sound ; a Course of Eight Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By John Tvndai.l, LL.D. F.R.S. 
New Edition, with Portrait and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Researches on Diamagnetism 

and Magne-Crystallic Action ; including 
the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. By 
John Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. With 6 
Plates and many Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 

Principles of Animal Mechanics. 

By the Rev. Samuel IIaugiitox, F.R.S. 
M.D. Dublin, D.C.L. Oxon. Fellow of 
Trinit)" College, Dublin. 8vo. price 21s. 

Lectures on Light, Delivered in 

America in 1872 and 1873. By John 
Tyndall, LL.D., F.R S. Professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy in the Royal Insitution of 
Great Britain. [/« the press. 

Notes of a Course of Nine Lec- 
tures on Light, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, a.d. 1869. 'By J. Tyndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Crown Svo. Is. sewed, or 
Is. 6 d. cloth. 

Notes of a Course of Seven Lec- 
tures on Electrical Phenomena and Theories, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, a.d. 1870. 
By John Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. Crown 
Svo. Is. sewed, or Is. 6c/. cloth. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours; 

a Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific 
Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. Second Edition, re- 
vised. Crown Svo. price 7s. 6c/. 

Light: its Influence on Life and Health. 
By Forbes Winslow, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. 
(Hon.) Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Professor Owen’s Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Invertebrate Animals. " Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. Svo. 21s. 

The Comparative Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. By 
Richard Owen, F.R.S. D.C.L. With 
1,472 Woodcuts. 3 vols. Svo. £3 13s. 6c/. 

Kirby and Spence’s Introduction 

to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Strange DweUings; a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ‘Homes without Hands.’ By J. G. 
Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With a New Frontis- 
piece and about CO other Woodcut Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. pjfice 7s. 6c/. 


I 

Homes without Hands ; a Descripl d 

tion of the Habitations of Animals, classel 
according to their Principle of Construction* 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. Wit] 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 21s. 1 1 

The Harmonies of Nature anc 

Unity of Creation. By Dr. G. IIartwig 1 
Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. 

The Aerial World. By Dr. George 
IIartwig, Author of ‘The Sea and its 
Living Wonders,’ ‘ The Polar World,’ &c. 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 

[ In the press. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders, 

By the same Author. Third Edition, en- 
larged. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 21s. 

The Tropical World ; a Popular 

Scientific Account of the Natural History 
of the Equatorial Regions. By the same I 
Author. New Edition, with about 200 
Illustrations. 8vo. price 10s. 6c/. 

The Subterranean World. By tho 

same Author. With 3 Maps and about 80 
Woodcut Illustrations, including 8 full size 
of page. Svo. price 21s. 

The Polar World: a Popular Descrip- 
tion of Man and Nature in the Arctic and 
Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By the 
same Author. With 8 Chromoxylographs, 

3 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

A Familiar History of Birds. 

By E. Stanley, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. Fcp. with Woodcuts, 3s. 6c/. 

Insects at Home; a Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits, and Transformations. By the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With 
upwards of 700 Illustrations engraved 0 n 
Wood. Svo. price 21s. 

Insects Abroad ; being a Popular 
Account of Foreign Insects, their Structure, [ 
Habits, and Transformations. By J. G. I 
Wood, M.A. F.L.S. Author of * Homes I 
without Hands ’ <fcc. In One Volume, I 
printed and illustrated uniformly with I 
‘ Insects at Home,’ to which it will foTin a | 
Sequel and Companion. [In the press. 

The Primitive Inhabitants of 

Scandinavia. Containing a Description of i 
the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and 
Mode of Luring of the Savages in the North 
of Europe during the Stone Age. By Sven 
Nilsson. 8vo. Plates and Woodcuts, 18s. 

The Origin of Civilisation, and 

the Primitive Condition of Man ; Mental 
and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Second 
Edition, with 25 Woo dcuts. Svo. 16s. 
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An Exposition of Fallacies in the 

Hypothesis of Mr. Darwin. ByC. R. Buee. i 
M.D. F.Z.S. With 3G Woodcuts. Crown 
8 vo. price 14s. 

The Ancient Stone Implements, 

Weapons, and Ornaments, of Great Britain. 
By John Evans, F.R.S. F.S.A. 8vo. with 
2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts, price 28 a-. 

Mankind, their Origin and Des- 
tiny. By an INI. A. of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Containing a New Translation of 
the First Three Chapters of Genesis ; a 
Critical Examination of the First Two 
Gospels ; an Explanation of the Apocalypse ; 
and the Origin and Secret Meaning of the 
Mythological and Mystical Teaching of the 
Ancients. With 31 Illustrations. 8vo. , 
price 31s. 6 c/. 

Bible Animals ; a Description of every 
Living Creature mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, from the Ape to the Coral. By 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With 
about 100 Vignettes on Wood. Svo. 21s. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Natural 

History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
with 900 Woodcuts, price 6s. 

The Elements of Botany for 

Families and Schools. Tenth Edition, re« 
vised by Thomas Moore, F.L.S. Fcp. 
with 154 Woodcuts, 2s. 6c/. 

The Treasury of Botany, or 

Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable King- 
dom ; with which is incorporated a Glos- 
sary of Botanical Terms. Edited by 
J. Lindley, F.R.S. and T. Moore, F.L.S. 
Pp. 1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. Two Parts, fcp. Svo. 12s. 

The Bose Amateur’s Guide. By 

Thomas Rivers. The Tenth Edition, | 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. price 45. 


A Dictionary of Science, Litera 

ture, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the late W. T. Brande (the Author) 
and George W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. medium 
Svo. price 635. cloth. 

Maunder’s Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasury ; a Popular Encyclopedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, 
in part rewritten, with above 1,000 new 
articles, by J. Y. Johnson. Fcp. 6s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants ; 

comprising the Specihc Character, Descrip- 
tion*, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 425. 

Handbook of Hardy Trees, 

Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants ; containing 
Descriptions, Nathc Countries, &c. of a 
selection of the Best Species in Cultivation ; 
together with Cultural Details, Compara- 
tive Hardiness, suitability for particular 
positions, Sec. Based on the ^French Work 
of Messrs. Decaisne and Naudin, intitled 
1 Manuel de I’Amateur dcs Javelins,’ and 
including 720 Woodcut Illustrations by 
Riocreuxand Leblanc. By W.B.Hemsley, 
formerly Assistant at the Herbarium of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. Medium 8vo. 215. 

A General System of Descriptive 

and Analytical Botany : I. Organography, 
Anatomy, and Plysiologj” of Plants ; II. 
Iconography, or the Description and His- 
tory of Natural Families. Translated from 
the French of E. Le Maout, M.D. and J. 
Decaisne, Member of the Institute, by Mrs. 
Hooker. Edited and arranged according to 
the Botanical System adopted in the Uni- 
versities and Schools of Great Britain, by 
J. D, Hooker, M.D. &c. Director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. With 5,500 
Woodcuts from Designs by L. Stenheil and 
A. Riocreux. Medium 8vo. price 52s. 6d. 


Chemistry , Medicine , Surgery , and the Allied Sciences . 


A Dictionary of Chemistry and 

the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By 
Henry Watts, F.C.S. assisted by eminent 
Scientific and Practical Chemists. 5 vols. 
medium 8vo. price £7 3s. 

Supplement, Completing the Record 
of Discovery to the end of 1869. Svo. 
31s. 6d. 

Contributions to Molecular 

Physics in the domain of Radiant Ileat; 
a Series of Memoirs published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, &c. By John 
Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. With 2 Plates 
and 31 Woodcuts. 8vo. price I65. 


Elements of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and Practical. By William A 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. Professor of Chemis- 
tiy, King’s College, London. New Edition. 
3 vols. 8 vo. £3. 

Part I. Chemical Physics, 155. 
Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 215. 
Part III. Organic Chemistry* 24s. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, 

for the use of Medical Students. By 
W. Odling, M.B. F.R.S. N ew Edition, will 
70 new Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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A Manual of Chemical Physio- 
logy, including its Points of Contact with 
Pathology. By J. L. W. Tiivdk hum, M.D. 
8vo. with Woodcuts, price 7s. 6r?. 

Select Methods in Chemical 

Analysis, chiefly Inorganic. By William 
Crookes, F.R.S. With 22 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8 vo. price 12s. 0 d. 

Chemical Notes for the Lecture 

Room. By Thomas Wood, F.C.S. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. I. on Heat, &c. price 5s. 
II. on the Metals, price 5s. 

The Handbook for Midwives. By 
Henry Fly Smith, B.A. M.B. Oxon. 
M.R.C.S. Eng. late Assistant-Surgeon at 
the Hospital for Women, Soho Square. 
With 41 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 

Treatment of Diseases of Women ; including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Graily 
Hewitt, M.D. &c. Third Edition, revised 
and for the most part re-written ; with 132 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 24s. 

Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Charles West, 
M.D. &c. Fifth Edition. Svo. 16s. 

On Some Disorders of the Ner- 
vous System in Childhood. Being the 
Lumleian Lectures delivered before the 
Royal College of Physicians in March 1871 
By Charles West, M.D. Crown Svo. 5s 

On Chronic Bronchitis, especially 
as connected with Gout, Emphysema, and 
Diseases of the Heart, By E. Headlam 
Grekniiow, M.D. F.R.S. Physician to 
and Lecturer on the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine at the Middlesex Hospital. Svo. 
price 7s. 6c/.. 

On the Surgical Treatment of 

Children’s Diseases. By T. Holmes, M.A. 
&c. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. Second Edition, with 9 Plates 
and 112 Woodcuts. Svo. 21s. 

Lectures on the Principles and 

Practice of Physic. By Sir Thomas Wat- 
son, Bart. M.D. Physician-in-Ordinary to 
the Queen. Fifth Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised. 2 vols. Svo. price 36s. 

Lectures on Surgical Pathology. 

By Sir James Taget, Bart F.R.S. Third 
Edition, revised and re-edited by the Author 
and Professor W. Turner, M.B. 8vo. with 
131 Woodcuts, 21s. 


Cooper’s Dictionary of Practical 

Surgery and Encyclopaedia of Surgical 
Science. New Edition, brought down to 
the present time. By S. A. Lane, Surgeon to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, <fcc. assisted by various 
Eminent Surgeons. 2 vols. 8vo. pric<i 
25s. each. 

Pulmonary Consumption; its 

Nature, Varieties, and Treatment : with an 
Analysis of One Thousand Cases to exem- 
plify its Duration. Bv C. J. B. Williams, 
M.D. F.R.S. and C. T. Williams, M.A. 
M.D. Oxon. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6c/. 

The Climate of the South of 

France as suited to Invalids ; with Notices 
of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. 
By C. T. Williams, M.D. Physician to the 
Hospital for Consumption at Brompton. 
Second Edition, with an Appendix on 
Alpine Summer Quarters and the Mountain 
Cure, and a Map. Crown 8vo. price Gs. 

Anatomy, Descriptive and Sur- 
gical. By Henry Gray, F.R.S. With 
about 4 10 Woodcuts from Dissections. Sixth 
Edition, by T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. With 
a New Introduction by the Editor. Royal 
8 vo. 28s. 

The House I Live in; or, Popular 
Illustrations of the Structure and Functions 
of the Human Body. Edited by T. G. Girtin 
New Edition, -with 25 Woodcuts. 16mo. 
price 2s. 6c/. 

Quain’s Elements of Anatomy. 

Seventh Edition [1867]. Edited by W. 
Siiarpey, M.D. F.R.S. Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology in University College, Lon- 
don ; Allen Thomas, M.D. F.R.S. Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of 
Glasgow : and J. Cleland, M.D. Professor 
of Anatomy in Queen’s College, Galway. 
With upwards of 800 Engravings on Wood. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 31s. 6c?. 

The Science and Art of Surgery ; 

being a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, 
Diseases, and Operations. By John Eric 
Ericiisen, Senior Surgeon to University 
College Hospital, and Holme Professor of 
Clinical Surgery in University College, 
London. A New Edition, being the Sixth, 
revised and enlarged; with 712 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Svo. price 32s. 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 

and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. &c. 
Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery at St. 
George’s Hospital, and Surgeon-in-Chicf to 
the Metropolitan Police. Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 5 vols. 8vo. £5 5s. 
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A Treatise on the Continued 

Fevers of Great Britain. By Charles 
Murciiisox, M.D. New Edition, revised. 

[Nearly ready . 

Clinical Lectures on Diseases of 

the Liver, Jaundice, and Abdominal Dropsy. 
By Charles Murchison, M.D. Physician 
to the Middlesex Hospital. Post 8vo. with 
25 Woodcuts, 10s. Gcf. 

Copland’s Dictionary of Practical 

Medicine, abridged from the larger work, 
and throughout brought down to the pre- 
sent state of Medical Science. 8vo. 3Gs. 

Outlines of Physiology, Human 
and Comparative. By John Marshall, 
F.K.C.S. Surgeon to the University College 
Hospital. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 122 
Woodcuts, 32 s. 


Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Materia 

Medica and Therapeutics, abridged and 
adapted for the use of Medical and Phar- 
maceutical Practitioners and Students. 
Edited by Professor Bentley, F.L.S. Ac. 
and by Dr. Redwood, F.C.S. &c. With 
125 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. price 25s. 

The Essentials of Materia Medica 

and Therapeutics. By Alfred Baring 
Garrod, M.D. F.R.S. & c. Physician to 
King’s College Hospital. Third Edition 
Sixth Impression, brought up to 1870. 
Crown 8 vo, price 12s. 6^/. 

Todd and Bowman’s Physio- 
logical Anatomy and Physiology of Man. 
With numerous Illustrations. Vol. II. 8vo. 
price 25 s. 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. 
Beale, F.R.S. in course of publication, 
with numerous Illustrations. Parts I. 
and II. price 7s. 6d. each. 


The Fine Arts, and Blustrated Editions. 


Grotesque Animals, invented, 

described, and portrayed by E. W. Cooke, 
K.A. F.R.S. F.GS. F.Z.S. in 24 Plates, with 
Elucidatory Comments. Royal 4to. 21s. 

In Fairyland ; Pictures from the Elf- 
World. By Richard Doyle. With a 
Poem by W. Allingh am. With 1G coloured 
Plates, containing 36 Designs. Folio, 31s. 6d. 

Albert Durer, his Life and 

Works; including Autobiographical Papers 
and Complete Catalogues. By William 
B. Scott. With Six Etchings by the 
Author and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

Half-Hour Lectures on the His- 
tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts. By. W. B. Scott. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 50 Woodcut 
Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 

The Chorale Book for England: 

the Hymns Translated by Miss C. Wink- 
wortii ; the Tunes arranged by Prof. W. 
S. Bennett and Otto Goldschmidt. 
Fcp. 4to. 12s. 6d . 

The Hew Testament, illustrated with 
Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 
63s. cloth, gilt top ; or £5 5s. morocco. 

The Life of Man Symbolised by 

the Months of the Year in their Seasons 
and Phases. Text selected by Richard 
Pi got. 25 Illustrations on Wood from 
Original Designs by John Leigiiton, 
F.S.A. Quarto, 42s. 


Cats and Farlie’s Moral Em- 
blems ; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs of all Nations: comprising 121 Illus- 
trations on Wood by J. Leighton, F.S.A. 
with an appropriate Text by E. Pi got. 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Sacred and Legendary Art. By 

Mrs. Jameson. 6 vols. square crown Svo. 
price £5 15s. 6d. as follows: — 

Legends of the Saints and Mar- 
tyrs. New Edition, with 19 Etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. price 31s. 6d. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. 

New Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. price 21s. 

Legends of the Madonna. New 

Edition, with 27 Etchings and 1G5 Wood- 
cuts. 1 vol. price 21s. 

The History of Our Lord, with 

that of Ilis Types and Precursors. Com- 
pleted by Lady Eastlake. Revised Edi- 
tion, with 13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. price 42s. 

Lyra Germanica, tile Christian Year. 
Translated by Catherine Wink worth, 
with 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn by 
J. Leigiiton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21s. 

Lyra Germanica, the Christian Life. 
Translated by Catherine Wixkworth ; 
with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by 
J. Leigiiton, F.S.A. and other Artists. 
Quarto, 21s. 
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The Useful Arts , 

Gwilt’s Encyclopaedia of Archi- 
tecture, "w ith above 1,G00 Woodcuts. Fifth 
Edition, with Alterations and considerable 
Additions, by Wyatt Pauwoktii. 8vo. 
price b'ls. Gd. 

A Manual of Architecture : being 

a Concise History and Explanation of the 
principal Styles of European Architecture, 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Renaissance ; with 
their Chief Variations and a Glossary of 
Technical Terms. By Thomas Mitciiell. 
With 150 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

History of the Gothic Revival; 

an Attempt to shew how far the taste for 
Mediaeval Architecture was retained in 
England during the last two centuries, and 
has been re-developed in the present. By 
C. L. Eastlake, Architect. With 48 
Illustrations (30 full size of page). Im- 
perial 8 vo. price 31s. Gd. 

Hints on Household Taste in 

Furniture, Upholstery, and other Details. 
By Charles L. Eastlake, Architect. 
New Edition, with about 90 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 145. 

Geometric Turning : comprising 

a Description of the New Geometric Chuck 
constructed by Mr. Plant of Birmingham, 
with Directions for its use, and *a Series of 
Patterns cut by it; with Explanations of 
the mode of producing them, and an 
Account of a New Process of Deep Cutting 
and of Graving on Copper. By H. S. 
Savory. With 571 Woodcut Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. price 215. 

Lathes and Turning, Simple, Me- 
chanical, and Ornamental. By W. Henry 
Nortiicott. With about 240 Illustrations 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. I85. 
Perspective ; or, the Art of Drawing 
what one Secs. Explained and adapted to 
the use of those Sketching from Nature. By 
Lieut. W. H. Collins, R.E. F.K.A.S. With 
37 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

Principles of Mechanism, designed 
for the use of Students in the Universities, 
and for Engineering Students generally. 
By R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. &c. Jacksonian 
Professor in the Uni v. of Cambridge. Second 
Edition ; with 374 Woodcuts. 8vo. I85. 

Handbook of Practical Tele- 
graphy. By R. S. Culley, Memb. Inst. 
C.E. *Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to 
the Post-Office. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged ; with 118 Woodcuts a nd 9 Plates. 
Svo. price 145. 


Manufactures , tf'c. 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 

factures, and Mines. Sixth Edition, re- 
written and greatly enlarged by Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numerous Con- 
tributors. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 
medium 8vo. £4 1 [5. 6<7. 

Encyclopedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical, 
By E. Cresy, C.E. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 425. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By John Bourne, C.E. New^Edi- 
tion, with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 65. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine. 

By John Bourne, C.E. forming a Key to 
the Author’s Catechism of the Steam Engine. 
With 67 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. price 95. 

Recent Improvements in the 

Steam Engine. By John Bourne, C.E. 
New Edition, including many New Ex- 
amples, with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. Gs. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. By J. Bourne, C.E. New Edition ; 
with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 
4to. 425. 

Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bart. F.R.S. New 
Edition, with 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Useful Information’ for Engi- 
neers. By the same Author. First, Second, 
and Third Series, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 105.6c?. each. 

The Application of Cast and 

Wrought Iron to Building Purposes. By 
the same Author. Fourth Edition, with 6 
Plates and 118 Woodcuts. Svo. I65. 

The Strains in Trusses Computed 

by means of Diagrams ; with 20 v, Examples 
drawn to Scale. By F. A. Ranken, M.A. 
C.E. Lecturer at the Hartley Institution, 
Southampton. With 35 Diagrams. Square 
crown Svo. price Gs. Gd. 

Mitchell’s Manual of Practical 

Assaying. New Edition, being the Fourth, 
thoroughly revised, with the recent Dis- 
coveries incorporated. By W. Crookes, 
F.R.S. With numerous Woodcuts. Svo. 
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Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Rents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 
J. C. Morton. 8vo. I Os. Gc/. 

On the Manufacture of Beet- 

Root Sugar in England and Ireland. By 
William Crookes, F.R.S. With 11 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 8s. Gc/. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Gar- 
dening: comprising the Theory and Practice 
of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 


Practical Treatise on Metallurgy, 

adapted from the last German Edition of 
Professor Kerb’s Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, F.R.S. &c. and E. Rohrig, 
Pli.D. M.E. 3 vols. 8vo. with 625 Wood- 
cuts, price *1/. 19s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Agri- 
culture: comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 


Religious and 

The Speaker’s Bible Commen- 

tary, by Bishops and other Clergy of the 
Anglican Church, critically examined bj T 
the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D. Bishop 
of Natal. 8vo. Part 1, Genesis , 3s. Gc/. 
Part II. Exodus, 4s. G<7. Part III. Levi- 
ticus, 2s. Gc/. Part IV. Numbers, 3s. Gc/. 
Part V. Deuteronomy , 5s. 

The Outlines of the Christian. 

Ministry Delineated, and brought to the 
Test of Reason, Holy Scripture, History, 
and Experience. By Christopher Words- 
worth, D.C.L. &c. Bishop of St. Andrew’s. 
Crown 8vo. price 7s. Gc/. 

Christian Counsels, selected from 

the Devotional Works of Fcnclon, Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai. Translated by A. M. 
James. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

Eight Essays on Ecclesiastical 

Reform. By various Writers ; with Pre- 
face and Analysis of the Essays. Edited 
by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6c/. 

Authority and Conscience ; a Free 
Debate on the Tendency of Dogmatic j 
Theology and on the Characteristics of 
Faith. Edited by Conway Morel. Post 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Reasons of Faith ; or, the Order of the 
Christian Argument Developed and Ex- 
plained. By the Rev. G. S. Drew, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcp. 
Svo. 6s. 

Christ the Consoler; a Book of Com- 
fort for the Sick. With a Preface by the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
Small 8vo. 6s. 

The True Doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist. By Thomas S. L. Yog an, D.D. 
Canon and Prebendary of Chichester and 
Rural Dean. vo. 18s. 


Moral Works. 

The Student’s Compendium of 

tlic Book of Common Prayer ; being Notes 
Historical and Explanatory of the Liturgy 
of the Church of England. By the Rev. II. 
Allden Nasii. Fcp. Svo. price 2s. 6d. 

Synonyms of the Old Testament, 

their Bearing on Christian Faith and Prac- 
tice. By the Rev. Robert B. Girdle- 
stone, M.A. Svo. price 15s. 

Fundamentals; or, Bases of Belief 
concerning Man and God : a Handbook of 
Mental, Moral, and Religious Philosophy. 
By the Rev. T. Griffith, M.A. 8vo» 
price 10s. 6 c/. 

An Introduction to the Theology 

of the Church of England, in an Exposition 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. By the Rev. 
T. P. Boultbee, LL.D. Fcp. Svo. price 6s. 

Christian Sacerdotalism, viewed 
from a Layman’s standpoint or tried by 
Holy Scripture and the Early Fathers ; 
with a short Sketch of the State of the 
Church from the end of the Third to the 
Reformation in the beginning of the Six- 
teenth Century. By John Jardine, M.A. 
LL.D. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Prayers for the Family and for 

Private Use, selected from the Collection 
of the late Baron Bunsen, and Trans- 
lated by Catherine Winkwortii. Fcp. 
Svo. price 3s. 6d. 

Churches and their Creeds. By 

the Rev. Sir Philip Peering, Bart, late 
Scholar of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, and 
University Medallist. Crown Svo. 10s. 

The Problem of the World and 

the Church Reconsidered, in Three Letters 
to a Friend. By a Septuagenarian. 
Second Edition, revised and edited, by 
James Booth, C.B. Crown Svo. price 5s. 
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An Exposition of the 39 Articles, 

Historical and Doctrinal. By E. IIakold 
Brown k, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Ninth 
Edition. 8vo. lGs. 

The Voyage and Shipwreck of 

St. Paul ; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, F.K.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, 10s. 6d. 

The Life and Epistles of St. 

Paul. By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, 
M.A. and the Very Rev. J. S. IIowson, 
D.D. Dean of Chester. Three Editions : — 
Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, & c. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Student’s Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 
vol. crown 8vo. 9s. 

Evidence of the Truth of the 

Christian Religion derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Alexander 
Keitii, D.D. 40th Edition, with numerous 
Plates, in square 8vo. 12s. Gr/.; also the 
39th Edition, in post 8vo. with 5 Plates, 6s. 

The History and Destiny of the 

World and of the Church, according to 
Scripture. By the same Author. Square 8vo. 
with 40 Illustrations, 10s. 

The History and Literature of 

the Israelites, according to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha. By C. De 
Rothschild and A. De Rothschild. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. Grf. 
Abridged Edition, in 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Ewald’s History of Israel to the 

Death of Moses. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Edited, with a Preface and an Ap- 
pendix, by Russell Martineau, M.A. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. Vols. III. 
and IV. edited by J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 
price 21s. 

England and Christendom. By 

Archbishop Manning, D.D. Post 8vo. 
price 10s 6tL 

Ignatius Loyola and the Early 

Jesuits. By Stewart Rose New Edition, 
revised. 8vo. with Portrait, 16s. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

the New Testament, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. By the Rev. S. Davidson, 
D.D. LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Commentary on the Epijstle to 

the Romans. By the Rev. W .A. O'Connor, 
B.A. Crown 8vo. price 3s. Gd. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews ; 

With Analytical Introduction and Notes. 
Bv the Rev. W. A. O'Connor, B.A. Crowu 
8 vo. price 4s. Gt/. 

A Critical and Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St.' Paul’s Epistles. By C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 8vo. 

Galatians, Fourth Edition, 8s. Gd. 
Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8s. Gd. 

Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6 d. 
Philippians, Colossi ans, and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Historical Lectures on the Life of 

Our Lord Jesus Christ : being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1839. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

The Greek Testament; withNotes, 

Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Rev. 
W. Webster, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. 
Wilkinson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2. 4s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge; being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Persons, Tlaces, Events, and other Matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
ture. By Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 
Maps, 15 Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

Every-day Scripture Difficulties 

explained and illustrated. By J. E. Pres- 
cott, M.A. I. Matthew and Mark ; II. Luke 
and John. 2 vols. 8vo. price 9s. each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. Colenso* D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

Part Y. Genesis Analysed and Separated, 
and the Ages of its Writers determined 
Svo. 18s. 

Part VI. The Later Legislation of the 
Pentateuch. Svo. 24s. 

The Formation of Christendom. 
By T. W. Allies. Parts I. and II. 8vo. 
price 12s. each. 

Four Discourses of Chrysostom, 

chiefly on the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. Translated by F. Allen, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 d. 

Thoughts for the Age. By Elizabeth 
M. Sewell, Author of * Amy Herbert.’ 
New Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 5s. 

Passing Thoughts on Religion, 

By Miss Sewell. Fcp. 3s. Gd. 
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Self-examination before Confirm- 

ation. By Miss Sewell. 32mo. Is. Gd. 

Thoughts for the Holy Week, for 

Young Persons. By Miss Sewell. New 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 

Headings for a Month Prepara- 
tory to Confirmation, from Writers of the 
Early and English Church. By Miss i 
Sewell. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, 
compiled from the Writings of Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. By Miss Sewell. 
Fop. 5s. 

Preparation for the Holy Com- 
munion ; the Devotions chielly from the 
works of Jeremy Taylor. By Miss 
Sewell. 32mo. 3s. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire 

Works; with Life by Bishop Heber. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P 
Ed-en. 10 vols. 8vo. price £5. 5#. 


Traditions and Customs of Cathe' 

drals. By Mackenzie K. C. Walcott, 
B.D. F.S.A. Precentor and Prebendary of 
Chichester. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. price Gs. 

Spiritual Songs for the Sundays 

and Holidays throughout the Year. By 
J. S. B. Moxskll, LL.D. Vicar of Egham 
and Rural Dean. Fourth Edition, Sixth 
Thousand. Fep. price 4s. Gd. 

Lyra Germanica, translated from the 
German by Miss C. Wixkwortii. Finsrr 
Series, the Christian Year , Ilymns for the 
Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Church ; 
Second Series, the Christian Life. Fep. 
8 vo. price 3s. Gc/. each Series. 

Endeavours after the Christian 

Life; Discourses. By James Martineau. 
Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. price 7s. Gd. 


Travels, 

Rambles, by Patricius Walker. Re- 
printed from Fraser's Magazine ; with a 
Vignette of the Queen’s Bower, in the New 
Forest. Crown 8vo. price 10s. Gd. 

Slave- Catching in the Indian 

Ocean ; a Record of Naval Experiences. 
By Capt. Colomb, R.N. 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions from Photographs, See. price 21s. 

The Cruise of H.M.S. Curagoa 

among the South Sea Islands in 18G5. By 
Julius Brenchley. M.A. F.R.G.S. 8vo. 
with Map and Plates. \_Nearly ready. 

Six Months in California. By J.G. 
Player-Frowd. I 3 ost 8vo. price Gs. 

The Japanese in America. By 

Charles Lanmax, American Secretary, 
Japanese Legation, Washington, U.S.A. 
Post 8 vo. price 10s. Gd. 

My Wife and I in Queensland ; 

Eight Years’ Experience in the Colon}”, 
with some account of Polynesian Labour. 
By Charles II. Eden. With Map and 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. price 9s. 

Untrodden Beaks and Unfre- 
quented Valleys ; a Midsummer Ramble 
among the Dolomites. By Amelia B. 
Edwards, Author of ‘Barbara’s History * 
[ &c. With a Map, and numerous Illustra- 
tions from Designs by the Author; En- 
graved on Wood by E. Whymper. Medium 
8vo. uniform with Whympcr's ‘ Scrambles 
in the Alps.’ [Nearly ready. 


Voyages, §c. 

How to See Norway. By Captain 
J. R. Campbell. With Map and 5 Wood- 
cuts. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 

Pau and the Pyrenees. By Count 
Henry Russell, Member of the Alpine 
Club. With 2 Maps. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps. 

By John Tyndall, LL.D., F.U.S. Third 
Edition, with Seven Woodcuts by E. Whym- 
per. Crown 8vo. price 12s. Gd. 

Cadore or Titian’s Country. By 

Josiaii Gilbert, one of the Authors of the 
‘Dolomite Mountains.’ With Map, Fac- 
simile, and 40 Illustrations. Imp.Svo. 31s. Gd. 

The Dolomite Mountains. Excur- 
sions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Friuli. By J. Gilbert and G. C. 
Churchill, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Travels in the Central Caucasus 

and Bashan, including Visits to Ararat and 
Tabreez and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. 
By Douglas W. Fueshkield. Square 
crown 8vo. with Maps, & c., 18s. 

Lifo in India ; a Series of Sketches 
shewing something of the Anglo-Indian, the 
Land he lives in, and the People among 
whom he lives. By Edward Biiaddon. 
Post 8vo. price 9s. 
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The Alpine Club Map of the Chain 

of Mont Rhine, from an actual Survey in 
1§03 — J864. By A. Adams- Reilly, 
l'.R.G.S. M.A.C. In Chromolithography on 
extra stout drawing paper 28in. x 17in. 
price 10s. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
case, 12s. G<7. 

History of Discovery in our 

Australasian Colonies, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New’ Zealand, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By William Howitt. 
2 vols. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 20s. 

Visits to Remarkable Places : 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By the same Author. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 25s. 

The Rural Life of England. 

By William Howitt. Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6c/. 


Works of 

The Burgomaster’s Family; or, 
Weal and Woe in a Little World. By 
Christine Muller. Translated from the | 
Dutch by Sir J. Siiaw Lefevre, Iv.C.B. i 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

Popular Romances of the Middle 

Ages. By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A. 
and Eustace Hinton Jones. Crown 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 

Tales of the Teutonic Lands ; a 

Sequel to 4 Popular Romances of the Middle 
Ages.’ By George W. Cox, M.A. and 
Eustace Hinton Jones. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s. Gd. 

Novels and Tales. By tlie Right 
Hon. Benjamin Disraelt, M.P. Cabinet 
Editions, complete in Ten Volumes, crowm 
8 vo. price 6s. each, as follows : — 

Lothair, Gs. | Venetia, 6s. 

Coningsp.y, 6 s. Alroy, Ixion, cStc. 6s. 

Sybil, 6s. Young Duke, &c. Cs. 

Tancred, 6s. Vivian Grey, 6s. 

Contabini Fleming, Ac. 6s. 
Henrietta Temple, 6s. 

Cabinet Edition, in crown 8vo. of 
Stories and Tales by Miss Sf.well : — 

Amy Herbert, 2s. Gd. Katharine Ashton, 
Gertrude, 2s. Gd. 2s. Gd. 

Earl’s Daughter, , Margaret Perci- 
2s. Gd. VAL, 3s. Gd. 

Experience of Life, Laneton Parson- | 
2s. Gd. age, 3s. Gd. 

Cleve Hall, 2s. Gd.' Ursula, 3s. Gd. 

Ivors, 2s. Gd. 


Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 

of Mountaineers. By Ciluiles Packe. |1 « 
Second Edition, with Maps, &c. and Appen- t 
dix. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gc/. 

The Alpine Guide. By John Ball 
M.R.T.A. late President of the Alpine Clnb. 3 
Post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 

The Guido to the Eastern Alps, 

price 10s. Gd. 

The Guide to the Western Alps, 

including Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zer- 
matt, &c. Priee 6s. Gd. 

Guide to the Central Alps, includ- 1 

ing all the Oberland District, price 7s. Gd. 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling 

in general, and on the Geology of the Alps, 
price Is. Either of the Three Volumes or 
Parts of the Alpine Guide may be had with 
this Introduction prefixed, price Is. extra. 


Fiction. 

Becker’s Gallus ; or, Roman Seenes of 
tlie Time of Augustus. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
Becker’s Charicles : Illustrative of 
Trivate Life of the Ancient Greeks. Post 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. By the Rev. 
G. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trim Coll. 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. price 6s. Gd. 

Wonderful Stories from Norway, 

Sw’eden, and Iceland. Adapted and arranged 
by Julia Goddard. With an Introductory 
Essay by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. and 
Six Illustrations. Square post 8vo. 6s. 

The Modern Novelist’s Library: 

Melville’s Digby Grand, 2s. boards; 
2s. Gd. cloth. 

Gladiators, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. 

cloth. 

Good for Nothing, 2s. boards ; 

2s. Gd. cloth. 

IIolmby House, 2s. boards ; 

2s. Gd. cloth. 

Interpreter, 2s. boards; 2s. Gd. 

cloth. 

Kate Coventry, 2s. boards ; 

2s. Gd. cloth. 

Queen’s Maries, 2s. boards ; 

2s. 6c/. cloth. 

General Bounce, 2s. boards 

2s. Gd. cloth. 

Trollope’s Warden Is. Gd. boards; 2s 
cloth. 

Barch ester Towers, 2s. boards; 

2s. Gd. cloth. 

BpvAmley-Moore’s Six Sisters of the 
Valleys, 2s. boards; 2s. 6c/. cloth. 
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Poetry and 

Ballads and Lyrics of Old France; 

with other Poems. By A. Lang, Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. Square fep. 8vo. 
price 5s. 

Moore’s Lalla Rookll, Tcnnicl’s Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings. Fep. 4 to. 2 Is. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, Maclise’s 
Edition, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-royal Svo. 31s. 6c7. 
Miniature Edition of Moore’s 
Irish Melodies , with Maelise’s Illustrations 
(as above), reduced in Lithography. Imp. 
16mo. 10s. Gd. 

Lays of Ancient Rome ; with Ivry 
and the Armada. By the Right lion. Lord 
Macaulay. 16mo. 3s. Gd. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 

Rome. With 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. Sciiarf. Fep. 4to. 215. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Ma- 
caulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with 
Scharfs Illustrations (as above) reduced in 
Lithography. Imp. lGmo. 10s. Gd. ~~ 

Southey’s Poetical Works, with 
the Author’s last Corrections and Copyright 
Additions. Library Edition. Medium 8vo. 
with Portrait and Vignette, 145. 


The Drama. 

Goldsmith’s Pootical Works, Ulus- 

trated with Wood Engravings from Designs 
by Members of the Etching Club. Imp. 
16mo. 75. Gt/. 

Poems. By Jean Ingelow. 2 vols. 
Fep. 8 vo. price 10s. 

First Series, containing ‘Divided, 
‘The Star’s Monument,’ &c. Six-’ 
teenth Thousand. Fep. 8vo. price 55. 
Second Series, ‘A Story of Doom,’ 
‘Gladys and her Island,’ & c. Fifth 
Thousand. Fep. 8vo. price 55. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. First 
Series, with nearly 100 Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood. Fep. 4to. 2D. 

Bowdler’s Family Shakspcare 

cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
large type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, 
priee 14s. or in 6 pocket vols. 35. Gd. each. 

Horatii Opera, Library Edition, with 
Copious English Notes, Marginal References 
and Various Readings. Edited by the Rev. 
J. E-. Yoxge, M.A. 8vo. 215. 

The Odes and Epodes of Horace ; 

a Metrical Translation into English, with 
Introduction and Commentaries. By Lord 
Lytton. Post 8vo. price 105. Gd. 

The JEneid of Virgil Translated into 
English Verse. By the late J. Conixgton, 
M.A. New Edition. Crown Svo. 9s. 


Rural Sports §c. 


Encyclopaedia of Rural Sports ; 

a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, 
and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c. By D. P. Blaine. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs 
by John Leecii). 8vo. 21s. 

The Dead Shot, or Sportsman’s Com- 
plete Guide ; a Treatise on the Use of the 
Gun, Dog -breaking, Pigeon-sliooting, &c. 
By Marked ian. Fep. Svo. with Plates, 5s. 

A Book on Angling: being a Com- 
plete Treatise on the Art of Angling in 
every branch, including full Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
New Edition, with Portrait and 15 other 
Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8vo. 15s. 
Wilcocks’s Sea-Fisherman : com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and Line 
Fishing in the British and other Seas, a 
glance at Nets, and remarks on Boats and 
Boating. Second Edition, enlarged, with 
80 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. Gd. 


The Fly- Fisher’s Entomology. 

By Alfred Ronalds. With coloured 
Representations of the Natural and Artifi- 
cial Insect. Sixth Edition, with 20 coloured 
Tlates. 8vo. 14s. 

The Os, bis Diseases and their Treat- 
ment ; with an Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow. By J. R. Dobson, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 
Svo. with Illustrations, 7s. Gd. 

A Treatise on Horse-shoeing and 

Lameness. By Joseph Gamgee, Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, formerly Lecturer on the 
Principles and Practice of Farriery in the 
New Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 8vo. 
with 55 Woodcuts, 15s. 

Blaine’s Veterinary Art : a Treatise 
on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Curative 
Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, 
Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged by C. Steel. 8vo. 
with Plates and Woodcuts, 18s. 
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Youatt on the Horse. Revised and 
enlarged by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. Svo. 
with numerous Woodcuts, 12 a*. Od. 

Youatt on the Hog. Ry the same 
Author. 8 vo. with numerous Woodcuts 
price 6s. 

Horses and Stables. _ By Colonel 
F. Fitzwygram, NY. the King’s llussars. j 
With 2d Plates of Woodcut Illustrations, 
containing very numerous Figures. 8vo. 15s. 

The Hog in Health and Hisease. 

By Stonehenge. With 73 Wood En- 
gravings. New Edition, revised. Square 
crown 8vo. price 7s. Od . 

The Greyhound. By the same Author. 
Revised Edition, with 21 Portraits of Grey- 
hounds. Square crown 8vo. 10s. Od 


Works of Utility and 

Chess Openings . By E. W. Longman, 
Balliol College, Oxford. Fep. 8vo. 2s. Od. 

The Theory of the Modern Scien- 
tific Game of Whist. By William 
Pole, F.R.S. Mus. Doc. Oxon. Fifth 
Edition, enlarged. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. Od. 

A Practical Treatise on Brewing ; 

with Formulas for Public Brewers, and In- 
structions for Private Families. By W 
Black. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 10s. Od. 

The Theory and Practice of 

Banking. By Henry Dunning Maoleod, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
entirely remodelled. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Collieries and CoHiers : a Handbook 
of the Law and Leading Cases relating 
thereto. By J. C. Fowler, Barrister. 
Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. 7s. Od. 

Modern Cookery for Private 

Families, reduced to a System of Easy 
Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Re- 
ceipts. By Eliza Acton. Newly revised 
and enlarged; with 8 Plates, Figures, and 
150 Woodcuts. Fep. 6s. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Know- 
ledge and Library of Reference : comprising 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, Uni- 
versal Gazetteer, Classical Diction ary, 
Chronology, Law Dictionary, Synopsis of 
the Peerage, Useful Tables, &c. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

Pewtner’s Comprehensive Speci- 
fier; a Guide to the Practical Specification 
of every kind of Building-Artificer’s W ork : 
with Forms of Building Conditions and 
Agreements, an Appendix, Foot-Notes, and 
Index. Edited by W. Young, Architect. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

M‘Culloch’s Hictionai^, Prac- 
tical, Theoretical, and Historical of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation. New 
Edition, revised throughout and corrected 
to the Present Time; with a Biographical 
Notice of the Author. Edited by II. G. 
Reid. 8vo. price 63s. 


Stables and Stable Pittings. By 

W.MiLES,Esq. Imp. 8vo. with 13 Plates, 15s. 

The Horse’s Root, and how to keep 

it Sound. By W. Miles, Esq. Ninth Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 12s. Od. 

A Plain Treatise on Horseshoe- 
ing. By the same Author. Sixth Edition, 
post 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. Od. 

Remarks on Horses’ Teeth, ad- 
dressed to Purchasers. By the same. Post 
8vo. Is. G</. 

The Setter ; with Notices of the most 
Eminent Breeds now extant, Instructions 
how to Breed, Rear, and Break ; Dog 
Shows, Field Trials, and General Manage- 
ment, &c. By Edward Laverack. With 
2 Portraits of Setters. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. 


General Information. 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 

ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. By 
Thomas Bull, M.D. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 

The Maternal Management of 

Children in Health and Disease. By Thomas 
Bull, M.D. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 

How to Nurse Sick Children; 

containing Directions whieh may be found 
of service to all who have charge of the 
Young. By Charles West, M.D. Second 
Edition* Fep. 8vo. Is. Od 

Notes on Lying-In Institutions ; 

with a Proposal for Organising an Institu- 
tion for Training Midwives and Midwifery 
Nurses. By Florence Nightingale. 
With 5 Plans. Square crown 8vo. 7s. Od. 

Blackstone Economised; being a 
Compendium of the Laws of England to the 
Present Time. By D. M.Aird, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 7s. Od. 

The Cabinet Lawyer; a Popular 
Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal, and Constitutional. Twenty-third 
Edition, corrected and brought up to the 
Present Date. Fep. 8vo. price 7s. Od. 

A Profitable Book upon Homestic 

Law. Essays for English Women and Law 
Students. 'By Perkins, Junior, M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law. Post Svo. price 10s. 0d. 

A History and Explanation of 

the Stamp Duties; containing Remarks on 
the Origin of the Stamp Duties and a His- 
tory of the Stamp Duties in this Country 
from their Commencement to the Present 
Time. By Stephen Dowell, M.A. Assis- 
tant-Solicitor of Inland Revenue. Svo. 
price 12s. Od. 

Willich’s Popular Tables for As- 
certaining the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, 
and Church Property, Renewal Fines, &c. 
with numerous useful Chemical, Geograph- 
ical, Astronomical, Trigonometrical Tables , 
& c. Post 8 vo. 10s. 
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'Works ^ 5 
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Handbook of Steam Engine .... 14 
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Braddon’s Life in India 17 

Bramley-Moore’s Six Sisters of the Valley IS 
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and Art 11 

Bray’s Manual of Anthropology 8 

Philosophy of Necessity 8 

On Force 8 

Bree’s Fallacies of Darwinism 11 

Brenchl£y’s Cruise of the ‘ CuraQoa ’ . . . . 17 
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Brunel’s Life of Brunel 4 

Buckle’s History of Civilisation 2 

Posthumous Remains 7 
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M aternal Management of Children . . 20 
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Prayers 15 
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Cox’s (G. W.) Aryan Mythology 3 
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and Jones’s Romances 13 

Teutonic Talcs. . IS 

Creasy on British Constitution 2 

Cresy’s Encyclopaedia of Civil Engineering 14 

Critical Essays of a Country Pavsou 7 
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Goddard’s Wonderful Stories 

Goldsmith’s Poems, Illustrated 
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Graham’s Autobiography of Milton 

View of Literature and Art .... 

Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. . .... 

Gray’s Anatomy 

Greenhow on Bronchitis 

Griffin’s Algebra and Trigonometry .... 

Griffith’s Fundamentals 
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Gurney’s Chapters of French History .... 
Gwilt’s Encyclopaedia of Architecture .... 


Hare on Election of Representatives 

Hartwig’s Acriel World 
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Polar World 

Sea and its Living Wonders.. .. 

Subterranean World 

Tropical World 

Hatherton’s Memoir and Correspondence 

Haughton’s Animal Mechanics 

IlAYWARD’sBiographical and Critical Essays 

Helmholtz’s Scientific Lectures 

Hemsley’s Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous 

Pants 

Hersciiel’s Outlines of Astronomy 


Hewitt on tho Diseases of Women 12 

Hodgson’s Time and Space s 

Theory of Practice S 

Holland’s Recollections 4 

Holmes’s Surgical Treatment of Children . . 12 

System of Surgery 12 

Howitt’s Australian Discovery 18 

Rural Life of England 18 

Visits to Remarkable Places .... IS 

IIubner’s Pope Sixtus the Fifth 4 

Humboldt’s Life 4 

Hume’s Essays 8 

Treatise on Human Nature. . ...... S 

InNE’s History of Romo 3 

Ingelow’s Poems 19 

James’s Christian Counsels 15 

J ameson’s Legends of Saints and Martyrs . . 13 

Legends of the Madonna 13 

Legends of t he Monastic Orders 13 

Legends of the Saviour 13 

Jamieson on Causality 6 

Jakdine’s Christian Sacerdotalism 15 

Johnston’s Geographical Dictionary 9 

Kalisch’s Commentary on tho Bible 6 

Keith on Destiny of the World 1C 

Fulfilment of Prophecy 1C 

Kenyon’s (Lord) Life 1 4 

Kerl’s Metallurgy, by Crookes and 

Roheig 15 

Kirby and Sfence’s Entomology 10 

Lang’s Ballads and Lyrics 19 

Lanman’s Japanese in America 17 

Latham’s English Dictionary 6 

Laughton’s Nautical Surveying' 9 

Lavekack’s Setters 20 

Lecky’s History of European Morals 3 

Rationalism 3 

Leaders of Public Opinion 4 

Leisure Hours in Town, by A. K. II. B 7 

Lessons of Middle Age, by A. K. H. B 7 

Lewes’s Biographical History of Philosophy 3 
Liddell & Scott’s Greck-Euglish Lexicons 6 

Life of Man Symbolised 13 

Lindley and Moore’s Treasury of Botany 11 
Longman’s Edward the Third 2 

■ Lectures on History of England 1 

Chess Openings 20 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture .... 15 

■ Gardening 15 

Plants 11 

Lubbock’s Origin of Civilisation 10 

Lytton’s Odes of Horace 19 

Lyra Germanica 13, 17 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays 3 

History of England . . 1 

Lays of Ancient Rome 19 

— Miscellaneous Writings 7 

Speeches 6 

Works 1 

MACLEOD’sTrinciples of, Economical Philo- 
sophy 5 
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51 ACLEOD’s Dictionary of Political Economy 5 


Theory and Practice of Banking 20 

McCulloch's Dictionary of Commerce .... 20 

Mankind, their Origin and Destiny 11 

Manning’s England and Christendom .... 1G 

Maecet’s Natural Philosophy 9 

Mabshall’s Physiology 13 

Marshaian’s History of India 2 

— * Life of Havelock 

Mabtineau’s Endeavours after the Chris- 
tian Life 17 

Massingberd’s History of the Reformation 3 

Mathews on Colonial Question 2 

Mauxdee’s Biographical Treasury 5 

Geographical Treasury 9 

Historical Treasury 3 

Scientific and Literary Treasury 11 

■ Treasury of Knowledge 20 

Treasury of Natural History . . 11 

Maxwell’s Theory of Ileat 9 

May’s Constitutional History of England. . 1 

Melville’s Digby Grand 18 

General Bounce IS 

Gladiators 18 

Good for Nothing 18 

Ilolmby House 18 

Interpreter 18 

■ — - Kate Coventry IS 

Queen’s Maries 18 

Mendelssoiin’s Letters 4 

Meeiyale’s Fall of the Roman Republic . . 2 

— Romans under the Empire 2 

Merrifield’s Arithmetic and Mensuration 9 

Magnetism 8 

Miles on Horse’s Foot and Horse Shoeing . 20 

on Horses’ Teeth and Stables 20 

Mill (J.) on the Mind 5 

Mill ( J. S.) on Liberty 5 

• Subjection of Women 5 

on Representative Government 5 

on Utilitarianism 5 

’s Dissertations and Discussions 5 

Political Economy 5 

System of Logic 5 

Hamilton’s Philosophy 5 

Miller’s Elements of Chemistry 11 

Inorganic Chemistry 9 

Mitchell’s Manual of Architecture 14 

Manual of Assaying 14 

Monsell’s ‘ Spiritual Songs ’ 17 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, illustrated 19 

Lalla Rookh, illustrated 19 

51 orell’s Elements of Psychology 7 

5Iental Philosophy 7 

5Iossaian’s Christian Clinreh 3 

5Iulleb’s Chips from a Germau Workshop 7 

Science of Language G 

Science of Religion’ 3 

5IURCHISON on Liver Complaints 13 

on Continued Fevers 13 

Nash’s Compendium of the Prayer-Book .. 15 

New Testament Illustrated with Wood En- 
gravings from the Old 5Iasters 13 

Newman’s Apologia pro VitA SuA 5 

Nightingale on Lying-In Institutions .. 20 

Nilsson’s Scandinavia 10 

Northcott on Lathes and Turning 14 

O’Connor’s Commentary on Hebrews .... 1G 

■ ■ Romans 1G 


Odling’s Course of Practical Chemistry .. 11 
Owen’s Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of Vertebrate Animals 10 

— Lectures on the Iuvcrtebrata 10 

Packe’s Guide to the Pyrenees . . . .* 18 

Paget’s Lectures on Surgical Pathology . . 12 
Pereira’s Elements of 5Iateria 5Iedica .... 13 
Perkin’s Profitable Book on Domestic Law 20 

Perring’s Churches and Creeds 15 

Pewtner’s Comprehensive Specifier 20 

Player-Frowd’s California 17 

Tole’s Game of Whist 20 

Prendergast’s 5Iastcry of Languages .... 6 

Prescott’s Scripture Difficulties 1G 

Present-Day Thoughts, by A. K. II. B 7 

Proctor’s Astromomieal Essays 8 

Orbs around Us 8 

Plurality of Worlds 8 

Saturn S 

Scientific Essays 10 

Star Atlas 9 

Star Depths S 

Sun 8 

Public Schools Atlas 9 

Quain’s Anatomy 12 

Ranken on Strains in Trusses 11 

Rawlin son’s Parthia 2 

Recreations of a Country Parson, by 

A. K. H. B 7 

Reeve’s Royal and Republican France .... 2 

Reichel’s See of Rome 14 

Reilly’s 5Lap of 5Iont Blanc 18 

Ricn’s Dictionary of Antiquities G 

Rivers’s Rose Amateur’s Guide 11 

Rogers’s Eclipse of Faith 7 

Defence of Eclipse of Faith 7 

Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and 

Phrases 6 

Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology 19 

Rose’s Loyola 1G 

Rothschild’s Israelites 16 

Russell’s Pau and the Pyrenees 17 

Russell (Earl) on the Rise and Progress of 
the Christian Religion 3 

Sandaes’s Justinian’s Institutes 5 

Sanford’s English Kings 1 

Savory’s Geometric Turning 14 

ScnELLEN’s Spectrum Analysis S 

Scott’s Lectures on the Fine Arts 13 

Albert Durcr 13 


Seaside 5Iusing, by A. K. H. B 7 

Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers of 1498 2 

Sewell’s History of the Early Church .... 3 

Passing Thoughts on Religion .. 1G 

Preparation for Communion .... 17 


Readings for Confirmation 17 

— Readings for Lent 17 

Examination for Confirmation .. 17 

Stories and Tales IS 

Thouehts for the Age 1G 

Thoughts for the Holy Week .... 17 

SniFLEY’s Essays on Ecclesiastical Reform 15 
Short’s Church History 3 
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Smith’s Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck .... 16 

(Sydney) Life and Letters 4 

Miscellaneous Works .. 7 

Wit and Wisdom ...... 7 

(Dr. ITy.) Handbook for Midwives 12 

(Dr. R. A.) Air and Rain 8 

Southey’s Doctor 6 ' 

Poetical W orks 19 


Stanley': History of British Birds 10 

Stephen’s Ecclesiastical Biography 4 

Stirling's Philosophy of Law 7 

Protoplasm 8 

Secret of Hegel 7 

Sir William Hamilton 8 

Stockmar’s Memoirs 1 

Stonehenge on the Dog 

on the Greyhound 20 

Strickland’s Queens of England 5 

Stuart-Glennie’s Morningland 7 

Sunday Afternoons at tho Parish Church of 
a University City, by A. K. II. B 7 
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